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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

Washmgton,  D.  (7.,  April  6, 1900. 
Sib:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  a  paper  on  two  diseases  of 
red  cedar,  giving  the  results  of  investigations  by  Dr.  Hermann  von 
Schrenk,  of  the  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  special 
agent  of  this  Division.  The  growing  interest  in  forestry  and  forestry 
problems  has  brought  about  a  demand  for  more  information  on  the 
many  diseases  to  which  timber  is  subject.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  diseases  Dr.  von  Schrenk  was  engaged  the  1st 
of  July  last  to  extend  a  series  of  investigations  which  had  been  inau- 
gurated at  the  Shaw  School  of  Botany.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
William  Trelease,  director  of  the  school  named,  a  plan  of  cooperation 
has  been  effected,  which  it  is  believed  will  result  in  much  benetit  to 
the  Department. 

This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  number  on  timber  diseases  that  we  hope 
to  issue,  and  1  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  Bulletin 
No.  21  of  this  Division. 

Respectfully,  B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Divimo7i . 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretainj  of  AgHcvlture. 
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TWO  DISEASES  OF  RED  CEDAR,  CAUSED  BY  POLYPORUS 
JUNIPERINUS  N.  Sp.  AND  POLYPORUS  CARNEUS  NEES.— 
A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  eight  or  more  species  of  Juniperusin  the  United  States,  onl}' 
two,  the  red  cedar  (Juniperm  virginiana)  and  Southern  red  cedar  («/. 
barhadensis)^  are  of  general  commercial  importance.  The  former  itJ 
of  quite  general  distribution  throughout  the  northeastern  United 
States,^  its  habitat  extending  from  southern  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  south  to  Florida,  and  west  to  the  Dakotas,  central  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  The  Southern  species  occurs  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  regions,  extending  southward  through 
Florida. 

Red  cedar  has  long  been  valued  because  of  its  beautiful,  aromatic, 
and  durable  wood.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  interior 
finishing  of  houses,  for  sills,  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  and 
for  cabinetwork,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  chests  and  wardrobes. 
The  wood  is  very  resistant  to  the  ordinary  agents  of  decay,  and  on  this 
account  is  much  used  for  fence  posts,  and  for  other  purposes  where 
wood  which  is  durable  is  desirable.  The  trees  are  slow  growers  and 
do  not  live  to  be  very  old.  They  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  fungi 
after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  years,  and 
these  weaken  the  trunk  and  destroy  the  wood. 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  forest  trees  must 
necessarily  extend  through  many  years,  for,  to  establish  the  absolute 
connection  between  one  of  the  higher  fungi  and  the  effects  which  its 
mycelium  produces  in  a  tree,  it  is  imperative  that  the  disease  be  first 
produced  in  a  healthy  tree.  This  requires  a  long  period,  owing  to  the 
slow  growth  of  the  fungi,  and  for  this  reason,  therefore,  the  investi- 
gations from  a  pathological  standpoint  are  as  yet  far  from  complete. 
The  following  data  are  drawn  largely  from  observations,  and,  ovring  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  necessarily  carried  on,  many 

'Bull.  No.  17,  Division  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  and  Sargent,  C.  S.,  North 
American  SUva,  1896,  Vol.  X,  p.  94. 
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of  the  observations  are  also  incomplete.  Owing  to  the  large  area  over 
which  the  trees  grow,  the  conditions  are  very  varied.  Moreover, 
the  opportunities  for  obtaining  material  are  restricted  to  localities 
where  the  timber  is  cut  for  conmiercial  purposes,  and  these  localities 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  trees  are  cut  are  often  unfavorable  to 
research. 

The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Eailhman,  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  and  Mr.  Fred  Heim,  of  St.  Louis,  for  courtesies 
which  they  extended  to  him  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  their  locali- 
ties, and  also  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow  and  Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood  for 
their  courtesy  in  allowing  him  to  examine  their  herbaria  of  Polypori. 

WOOD  OF  THE   BED   CEDAB. 

The  wood  of  red  cedar  is  rather  light  and  soft  and  its  tensile  strength 
is  not  great.  The  heartwood  is  a  deep  red;  the  sap  wood  is  very  narrow 
and  very  white,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  dark  heartwood;  the 
annual  rings  are  very  narrow,  owing  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  tree 
(the  trunk  shown  in  PI.  Ill  has  65  rings,  of  which  16  belong  to  the  sap- 
wood).  There  are  no  resin  ducts,  as  in  the  wood  of  the  pine,  but 
numerous  isolated  resin  cells  are  scattered  throughout  the  annual  rings, 
and  in  the  heartwood  these  are  generally  filled  with  a  hardened  resin. 

GENERAL   REMARKS  ON   THE   DISEASES  OF  THE   RED   CEDAR. 

Comparatively  few  diseases  of  the  red  cedar  have  heretofore  been 
described.  The  most  important  fungi  attacking  this  tree  cause  the 
so-called  cedar  apples,  these  being  due  to  species  of  Gymnosporangium. 
The  mycelia  of  these  fungi  flourish  in  the  wood  of  the  youngest 
branches  and  stimulate  the  cambial  cells,  causing  them  to  grow  very 
rapidly  and  form  swellings  or  tumore,^  and  in  one  case  they  have 
been  known  to  cause  a  witches'  broom.  The  influence  of  these  fungi 
on  their  host  is  not  marked.  They  deform  a  few  branches,  but  unless 
very  plentiful  do  but  little  damage. 

The  mycelia  of  two  fungi  grow  in  the  heartwood  of  many  of  these 
trees  and  bring  about  characteristic  changes  which  render  the  wood 
unfit  for  lumber.  In  some  cases  entire  car  loads  of  cedar  posts  shipped 
from  Tennessee  and  Missouri  have  been  found  to  be  so  badly  rotted 
b}^  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  as  to  be  of  little  value.  One  dealer 
in  cedar  lumber  estimates  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  his 
locality  are  defective  owing  to  these  fungi.  A  careful  stud}'  of  the 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Murfreesboro,  in  central  Tennessee,  and 
also  of  those  in  southern  Missouri  showed  that  both  forms  of  decay 
were  present  in  each  region.     Very  few  insects  bore  into  the  heart- 

*WOrnle,  Paul,  Anatomische  Untersuchung  der  durch  Gymnosporangium- Arten 
hen^orgerufenen  missbildungen  (Forst.  Naturwiss.  Zeitsch.,  1894,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  68). 
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wood,  the  only  one  found  in  the  investigations  here  described  being  a 
large  carpenter  bee,  which  made  long  tunnels  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  trunk.     Here  and  there  a  few  borers 
get  in  after  the  tree  dies,  as  shown  in  Pis. 
V  and  VI. 
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WHITE  ROT  OF  THE  RED  CEDAR  (POLYPORUS 
JUNIPERINU8  N.  8P.). 

Of  the  Wo  forms  of  fungi  attacking  the 
red  cedar  the  most  striking  is  the  one  which 
ultimately  causes  long  holes  in  the  heartwood. 
These  holes  often  unite  and  thus  make  a 
tube  through  the  entire  trunk.  The  trees 
attacked  by  this  disease  are  seldom  less  than 
25  years  old  and  generally  are  much  older. 
When  a  diseased  tree  is  cut  down  several 
holes  are  found  in  the  heartwood,  the  size 
of  these  varying  according  to  the  stage  of 
decay.  (Fig.  1  and  PI.  III.)  At  first  the 
holes  are  separated  by  long  stretches  of  wood, 
which  is  apparently  unchanged.  A  close 
examination,  however,  shows  that  this  wood 
is  not  as  deep  a  red  as  is  the  sound  wood, 
but  has  become  somewhat  of  a  red  brown. 
The  holes  themselves  are  coated  with  a  bril- 
liant white  lining  (PI.  II),  which  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  red  of  the 
heartwood.  The  layer  of  sound  wood  imme- 
diately outside  the  white  lining  has  the  same 
red  brown  color  as  the  wood  between  the 
holes,  and  the  successive  rings  outward  from 
the  hole  show  all  shades  of  color  from  the 
red  brown  to  the  pure  red  of  the  sound 
wood.  The  holes  are  from  3  to  6  inches 
long  and  of  variable  width.  They  are  par- 
tially filled  with  a  velvety  mass  of  reddish 
yellow  mycelium,  which  glistens  with  many 
drops  of  a  colorless  liquid,  apparently  exuded 
by  the  hyphae,  and  with  masses  of  wood 
fibers  of  a  reddish  brown  color  in  the  last 
stages  of  disintegration.  From  the  ends  of 
the  holes  long,  glistening  white  fibers  project  into  the  cavity,  and  on 
the  longitudinal  walls  these  fibers  extend  from  end  to  end.  (PI.  II.) 
The  fibers  consist  of  almost  pure  cellulose  of  the  original  wood  ele- 
ments, the  encrusting  lignin  substances   having  been  removed.     In 


;i. 


Fig.  1.— Longitudinal  section  of  a 
cedar  log  showing  position  of 
holes  caused  by  Polyportis  Juni- 
perinus. 
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large  holes  the  amount  of  wood  fiber  which  has  been  reduced  to  cel- 
lulose is  very  considerable  (often  as  much  as  300  grams  of  this 
cellulose  is  present).  The  masses  of  cellulose  consist  of  individual 
wood  cells,  which  can  be  pulled  out  with  a  needle.  The  whole  mass 
is  very  soft  and  can  be  squeezed  between  the  fingers  much  like  the 
wood  pulp  in  a  paper  mill  after  treatment  with  zinc  chloride.  In 
older  holes  the  white  lining  is  almost  absent  (see  largest  hole,  PI.  Ill), 
the  walls  being  covered  with  a  felt  of  soft  brown  mycelium,  which 
often  assumes  very  fantastic  shapes.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  proximal  end  of  a  branch  projects  into  a  hole,  the  wood  of  the 
trunk  surrounding  the  branch  having  been  destroyed  and  the  more 
resinous  end  piece  of  the  branch  i-esisting  the  attacks  of  the  fungus. 
Around  this  end  piece  the  mycelium  forms  spherical  masses  of  the 
size  of  a  small  marble.  These  felts  are  dry  and  elastic,  and  sometimes 
there  are  20  or  30  of  them  together. 

The  holes  are  generally  in  the  center  of  the  trunk  and  extend  lon- 
gitudinally through  it,  one  above  the  other,  with  partitions  of  sound 
wood  between.  (Fig.  1.)  In  the  larger  trees  there  are  frequently 
several  holes  in  the  same  cross  section.     (PI.  III.) 

These  holes  may  ultimately  join  here  and  there  by  the  absorption  of 
the  intervening  walls.  They  are  largest  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  the 
size  diminishing  from  the  base  upward,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
distance  between  the  holes  varies  from  6  inches  to  3  feet. 

CHANGES   WHICH   THE   FUNGUS  CAUSES   IN   THE  WOOD. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  wood  after  the  entrance  of  the 
mycelium  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  kind  the  original  red  color 
fades  somewhat,  the  change  being  barely  noticeable  when  the  light  is 
reflected  at  an  angle.  Very  soon,  however,  the  wood  fibers  in  a  given 
region  turn  white,  showing  that  the  lignin  is  being  destroyed.  Such 
a  stage  is  shown  in  PI.  I.  In  this  case  the  wood  fibers  of  about  eight 
annual  rings  are  affected,  the  change  being  almost  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  mass.  With  the  increased  growth  of  the  mycelium  the 
wood  fibers  of  the  adjoining  annual  rings  are  attacked  and  are  changed 
to  cellulose.  At  a  later  stage  the  central  mass  is  entirely  absorbed 
and  leaves  a  small  hole,  which  gradually  increases  in  size  until  it 
becomes  6  to  8  inches  long  and  2  to  3  inches  wide.  (PI.  II.)  Around 
this  cavity  wood  fibers  in  various  stages  of  decomposition  occur, 
some  just  beginning  to  change  and  others  entirely  reduced  to  cellulose. 

In  the  second  form  of  decay  the  red  color  disappears  very  slowly 
and  the  wood  fibers  gradually  become  brittle  and  finally  fall  apart  in 
tangential  layers.  In  PI.  II  a  wide  ribbon  of  such  wood  fibers  is  shown 
extending  from  the  left  of  the  white  area  downward.  The  cavity  is 
partially  filled  with  wood  fibers  such  as  these,  together  with  the 
mycelium.     The  cellulose  fibers  are  never  found  loose  in  the  cavity, 
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being  invariably  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  hole.  The  red  of  the 
heartwood,  the  white  of  the  cellulose  fibers,  and  the  intermediate  color 
stages,  together  with  the  red  brown  of  some  of  the  fibers  and  the  yel- 
lowish tint  of  the  mycelium,  make  a  combination  of  color  rarely 
equaled.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  original  is  lost 
in  the  photogi'aph. 

The  destruction  of  the  wood  fibers  laterally  takes  place  within  well- 
defined  limits,  as  is  well  shown  in  PI.  II.  The  disintegration  has 
taken  place  up  to  one  annual  ring,  everything  toward  the  middle  of 
the  trunk  being  changed  and  every  part  outside  of  this  one  ring 
remaining  unchanged,  which  indicates  that  the  agent  which  brings 
about  the  change  in  the  wood  fibers  permeates  one  ring  and  changes 
it  before  attacking  another. 

The  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  hole  are  by  no  means  as  sharply 
bounded.  The  penetmtion  of  the  destroying  agent  seems  to  take 
place  unevenly,  eating  more  rapidly  at  some  points  than  at  others. 
This  localized  disintegration  shows  that  the  ferment,  for  such  the 
active  agent  probably  is,  is  able  to  pass  longitudinally  along  the  annual 
rings  more  readily  than  across  them. 

The  first  fomi  of  decay, — Structural  changes  in  the  wood  fibers 
become  visible  shortly  after  the  hyphae  have  entered  their  lumen. 
In  this  form  of  decay  ^  the  primary  lamella  begins  to  have  a  granu- 
lar appearance  and  very  soon  after  is  dissolved.  At  the  same  time  the 
color  of  the  secondary  lamella  becomes  lighter,  and  then  perfectly 
white.  With  chlor-iodide  of  zinc  these  lamellae  give  the  characteristic 
blue  color,  indicating  that  they  are  cellulose.  After  the  solution  of 
the  primary  lamella  the  individual  cells  fall  apart.  The  cellulose 
fibers  are  perfectly  smooth  and  there  are  regular  perforations  on  their 
radial  walls,  indicating  the  foimer  position  of  the  bordered  pits.  (PI. 
VII,  fig.  5.)  This  mode  of  delignification  agrees  with  that  described 
by  Hartig*  for  wood  of  the  pine  delignified  by  mycelium  of  Trameten 
pint.  The  character  of  the  resulting  cellulose  fiber  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Piniis  echinata  or  P,  jr^<rZw.^/r/^9  when  delignified  by 
Traiiietes pini.  The  change  in  the  red  cedar  from  wood  substance  to 
cellulose  is  very  complete  and  takes  place  over  large  areas. 

The  chemical  nature  of  wood  substance  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  much 
discussion.  Substances  called  lignin  compounds,  coniferin,  etc.,  to 
which  the  characteristic  properties  of  wood  were  attributed,  have  l)een 
isolated  from  wood  fiber.  Czapek^  has  recently  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  compound,  which  he  calls  ''  hadromal,"  that  is  supposed  to 

^  The  word  decay  is  used  to  indicate  changes  in  which  substancefl  that  are  not 
normal  wood  are  formed. 

*Hartig,  R.,  Zersetzimgserscheinungen  des  Holzes,  p.  36. 

'Czapek,  Fr.,  tJberdie  sogenannten  Ligninreactionen  des  Holzes  (Hoppe  Seyler's 
Zeitechr.  f.  Phys.  Chem.,  1899,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  141). 
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give  the  reactions  so  characteristic  for  wood  fiber — that  is,  red  colora- 
tion with  phloroglucin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  has  also  obtained 
an  enzym  ^  from  the  mycelium  of  Menilius  lachrymans^  which  acts  on 
wood  fiber,  destroying  the  hadromal  and  leaving  pure  cellulose  fiber. 
Czapek  obtained  this  enzym  by  grinding  the  mycelium  with  emery 
powder  and  making  an  aqueous  extract,  precipitating  the  enzym  with 
excess  of  alcohol.  He  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  hadromal,  beginning  with  the  tenth  day.  Owing  to  lack  of 
fresh  material  no  attempt  has  so  far  been  made  to  obtain  such  an 
enzym  from  cedar  wood.  The  enzym,  however,  has  been  extracted 
by  the  writer  from  the  mycelium  of  Polyporus  sxtbacidus  growing  in 
spinice  wood.  If  it  be  assumed  that  such  an  enzym  brings  about  the 
above-described  changes  in  the  cedar  wood,  it  must  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  very  potent. 

The  formation  of  the  diastase  f eiinent  by  the  mycelium  of  wood- 
destroying  fungi  is  very  insignificant  when  compared  with  this  lignin- 
splitting  enzym,  which  in  a  single  cavity  may  convert  several  hundred 
grams  of  wood  into  cellulose.  It  is  hoped  that  the  enzym  itself  will 
be  obtained  before  long. 

The  second  fonn  of  decay, — ^The  second  and  less  common  form  of 
disintegmtion  begins  after  much  of  the  wood  has  been  changed  to 
cellulose,  but  as  to  whether  it  has  any  connection  with  the  first  form 
it  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet.  It  is  very  much  like  the  transformation 
of  cypress  wood,  where  it  is  the  common  form  of  decay,  while  the 
reduction  to  cellulose  is  the  second  or  exceptional  form.  The  first 
noticeable  symptom  of  the  second  form  of  deca}^  is  the  failure  of  the 
inner  portion  of  the  thickened  ring  of  the  bordered  pits  to  stain  as 
deep  a  red  as  in  sound  wood.  Soon  after  this  the  edges  of  the  small 
circle  of  the  pit  appear  to  be  corroded  and  the  size  of  the  hole  increases. 
A  tangential  section  through  the  pits  shows  that  the  secondary  lamella 
is  being  gradually  dissolved,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  cavity.  The 
tertiary  lamella  and  the  torus  are  as  3'et  unaffected.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  torn  away  by  the  knife  and  may  be  seen  hanging  out  on  one 
side.  At  this  stage  a  thin,  veil-like  membrane,  consisting  of  the  ter- 
tiary lamella,  may  be  seen  extending  into  the  larger  circle  of  the  pit. 
PI.  VII,  fig.  4,  shows  the  same  in  dotted  lines.  Finally  this  membrane 
is  entirely  absorbed,  leaving  a  clear,  round  hole,  as  large  as  the  original 
pit  (PI.  VII,  fig.  7).  The  torus  likewise  disappears,  and  the  solution 
of  the  secondary  lamella  has  progressed.  PL  VII,  fig.  4,  shows  a  radial 
view  of  several  tracheids.  A  stage  with  the  round  holes  is  shown  in 
PL  VII,  fig.  2,  and  fig.  3  represents  a  piece  of  wood  at  a  later  stage 
which  has  become  detached  and  is  lying  free  in  one  of  the  cavities. 

The  solution  of  the  primary  lamella  causes  adjoining  tracheids  to 

UV^pek,  Fr.,  Zur  Biologie  der  holzbewohnenden  Pilze  (Ber.  d.  Deut.  Bot,  Gee,, 
1899,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  166). 
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separate,  except  here  and  there  where  small  portions  of  the  undis- 
solved primary  lamella  still  unite  them.  In  the  illustrations  (PI.  VII, 
fig.  3)  these  parts  are  black.  When  they  disappear  the  halves  become 
free — the  stage  shown  in  PL  VII,  fig.  4.  The  dotted  lines  in  this  figure 
represent  in  perspective  the  margins  of  the  hole,  and  two  large  holes 
in  the  tangential  wall,  where  some  of  the  hyphse  had  passed  through, 
are  also  shown.  The  holes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  puncturing  the 
cell  in  all  directions. 

In  the  first  stages  of  corrosion  of  the  pits  a  change  in  the  medullary 
rays  becomes  evident.  The  walls  are  very  rapidly  disintegrated,  and 
even  before  there  is  much  indication  of  change  in  the  tracheids  the 
medullary  rays  have  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  long  holes,  which 
extend  in  all  directions  from  the  original  center  of  attack  (PL  VII, 
fig.  1).  By  the  time  the  pits  of  the  tracheids  are  gone  the  piece  of 
wood  has  turned  yellowish  brown  and  has  become  very  brittle.  The 
numerous  holes  made  by  the  hyphee  and  the  absence  of  the  medullary 
rays  and  the  primary  lamella  readily  explain  why  such  wood  crumbles 
into  a  fine  powder  at  the  slightest  touch.  The  parts  that  exist  longest 
are  held  together  by  only  the  infinite  number  of  fine  hyphro  which 
surround  them.  In  certain  portions  of  the  wood  there  are  holes 
which  show  no  disintegration  whatever  into  cellulose.  The  small  hole 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  PL  III  is  one  of  this  kind. 

THE   MYCELIl'M. 

The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  found  in  the  wood  between  the  holes, 
as  well  as  in  the  sound  ( ?)  wood  around  the  cavities.  In  the  newly 
invaded  portions  of  the  trunk  it  is  almost  colorless.  The  hyphaj  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  the  larger  ones  extend  longitudinally  within  the 
tracheids,  giving  off  branches  which  penetmte  the  walls  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  hyphee  never  fill  a  tracheid  completely.  Within  the  holes 
the  mycelium  forms  large  sheets  and  webs,  the  latter  looking  very 
much  like  ground  spiders'  webs.  When  first  found  in  the  holes,  the 
mycelium  of  the  sheets  is  composed  of  thick-walled  hypha?  of  a  tawnj^ 
yellow  color.  During  the  later  stages  of  decomposition  the  tangential 
plates  above  referred  to  are  found  completely  interwoven  with  the 
hyphee.  These  plates  hold  the  ultimate  pieces  of  the  wood  fibers  in 
position,  surrounding  (hem  on  all  sides,  and  finally  absorb  them  entirely. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE   DISEASE. 

The  condition  in  which  the  holes  are  found  makes  it  possible  to 
describe  their  formation.  The  fungus  apparently  enters  the  trunk 
through  a  dead  branch,  and  when  the  hyphse  reach  the  heartwood 
they  grow  both  upward  and  downward.  What  factors  determine  the 
spot  where  disintegration  of  the  wood  begins  is  as  yet  unknown. 
At  one  point,  generally  a  distance  from  the  place  of  entrance,  some 
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of  the  darkened  fibers  change  in  color  and  veiy  soon  have  a  snow- 
white  appearance.  At  first  this  point  is  a  mere  spot,  but  it  gradually 
expands  and  in  a  short  time  attains  a  length  of  several  inches  (PI.  I), 
the  longitudinal  growth  being  more  rapid  than  the  lateral.  Around 
this  point  an  area  of  seveml  inches  of  wood  is  changed  to  cellulose, 
and  now  the  total  absprption  of  some  of  this  cellulose  begins  and  a 
small  cavity  starts  and  gradually  increases  in  size.  About  this  time 
white  spots,  similar  to  the  first  one,  appear  in  the  heartwood  at  a 
point  from  3  to  5  feet  on  either  side  of  the  first  hole — that  is,  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  has  grown  longitudinalh^  and  set  up  two  new 
centers  of  destruction.  A  vigorous  growth  of  the  hyphae  takes  place 
at  these  centers,  and  this  growth  invades  the  wood  in  all  directions  and 
brings  about  the  characteristic  changes  very  rapidly.  In  due  time 
other  centers  arise  farther  up  and  down  the  trunk.  The  older  holes 
continue  to  increase  in  size  until  thej^  attain  their  greatest  proportions, 
reaching  the  lateral  limit  very  soon,  as  they  are  mrely  more  than  2  to 
3  inches  wide.  The  cavities  extend  up  and  down  and  frequently 
unite.  The  absorption  of  the  cellulose  goes  on  until  none  is  left. 
The  walls  of  the  cavities  then  become  coated  vnth  the  brown  felt  of 
hyphjB  before  mentioned,  or  the  second  form  of  decay  may  have  set 
in,  leaving  fine  plates  of  wood  hanging  from  the  surfaces. 

The  setting  up  of  these  centers  at  which  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
takes  place  is  very  difficult  to  a^^count  for,  and  at  this  time  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given  of  the  singular  mode  of  action.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  the  centers  might  be  due  to  separate  infections,  but  it 
was  soon  proved  that  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  hyphae  were  absent 
from  the  outer  layers  of  wood.  A  case  which  to  some  extent  resembles 
the  one  under  consideration  is  that  of  a  recently  described  disease  of 
Taxodium,^  in  which  there  is  similar  local  action  of  the  mycelium. 
The  cavities  in  this  case  are  ver}'  close  to  each  other,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a  product  formed  from  the  wood  by  the  fungus  might 
play  an  active  role  in  limiting  the  growth  of  the  mycelimn  to  certain 
areas.     Further  work  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is  in  progress. 

THE   FRUITING   BODY. 

After  decomposition  has  advanced  sufficient!}'  the  fruiting  body 
forms  on  the  outside  of  the  trunk.  This  body  does  not  appear  to  be 
common,  for  as  far  as  known  it  has  been  collected  only  twice,  once  in 
1895,  by  Miss  Sadie  F.  Price,  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  this  specimen 
being  now  in  Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood's  herbarium,  and  once  by  the 
writer  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.^    Nothing  is  known  of  its  develop- 

*  von  Sohrenk,  H.,  A  disease  of  Taxodium  distichum  known  as  pec'kiness,  etc. 
(Eleventh  Annual  Report  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  1899). 

^The  description  here  given  is  based  on  these  two  specimens  and  may  have  to  be 
modified  when  more  specimens  are  studied. 
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ment.  The  specimen  found  at  Murfreesboro  grew  about  40  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Basidiomycetes  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Polyporus.  The  mycelium  had  grown  out  through 
the  wood  of  a  dead  branch,  as  shown  in  fig.  2  and  PL  IV,  and  had 
spread  around  this  branch,  forming  a  more  or  less  hoof -shaped  sporo- 
phore.  The  latter  was  several  years  old  when  examined,  as  shown  by 
successive  la}' ers,  which  are  plainly  visible  in  the  figure  referred  to. 
It  is  very  hard  and  woody,  and  its  upper  surface  is  rough,  irregular, 
and  y^ilow  brown  at  the  margin  (which  is  the  youngest  layer),  soon 
becoming  deeper  brown,  and  finally  much  cracked  and  overgrown  with 
mosses  so  that  no  color  is  distinguishable.  The  hymenial  layer  is 
almost  horizontal,  and  is  yellow  brown  in  color,  the  yellow  predomi- 
nating. It  extends  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pileus  and  even  somewhat 
over  the  edge.     Each  year  when  a  new  layer  is  added  several  rows  of 


Fig.  'L— Polyporus  juniptrinus  growing  out  from  cedar  trunk  (x|). 

tubes  of  the  hymenium  may  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  indicating 
where  the  edge  of  last  year's  pileus  was.  This  feature  is  very  character- 
istic, being  well  marked  in  both  specimens  mentioned,  and  readily  dis- 
tinguishes this  form  from  Polyponis  fcnrveritarius  and  P,  igniariim^  its 
nearest  allies.  The  pores  of  the  hymenium  are  small  and  very  numer- 
ous. Many  of  them  are  irregular,  but  the  majority  are  quite  round. 
The  hymenium  is  almost  smooth,  for  there  are  no  hairs  and  the  blunt 
cystidia  project  but  little  over  the  surface.  The  basidia  are  numerous, 
and  each  has  four  short  sterigmata  bearing  four  red-brown  spores, 
which  are  more  or  less  flat  on  one  side.     (PI.  VII,  fig.  2.) 

This  Polyporus  is  one  of  the  fomentarius  type,  differing  from  that 
species  (a  typical  form  of  which  occurs  on  birches  in  New  England) 
in  being  flatter,  in  the  character  of  its  pores,  in  the  color  of  its  hyme- 
nium, and  in  its  physiological  behavior.  It  differs  still  more  from 
P.  igniarius^  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  species  Poly- 
portis  juniperimcs  n.  sp.,  to  be  characterized  as  follows:  A  Polyporus 
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of  the  fomentarius  type,  flat,  hoof-shaped,  verj'^  hard,  upper  surface 
at  first  yellow  brown,  then  becoming  fissured  and  black;  hymenium 
yellow  brown,  with  numerous  small,  round  pores,  which  extend  out 
over  the  edge  and  partially  onto  the  top  of  the  pileus;  founid  on  Junip- 
ems  vi/rginiana  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.*  A  study  of  other  spec- 
imens, only  two  of  this  Polyporus  having  yet  been  seen,  may  prove 
that  these  characters  are  not  constant,  in  which  case  the  form  should 
be  considered  a  form  of  Polyporus  fomentarius, 

RED  ROT,  OR  PECKY  CEDAR  {PolypoTus  cameus). 

General  characteristics. — This  disease  is  perhaps  more  common  than 
the  white  rot.  It  has  been  found  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  New  York;  has  been  reported  from  Missis- 
sippi; and  has  been  received  from  Bermuda  on  the  wood  of  Juniperus 
hemmdiaTia^  which  shows  the  disease  in  marked  form.  It  doubrtess 
exists  in  other  States  in  which  the  cedar  grows  in  quantity.  The 
wood  of  arbor  vitse  {Thuya  occidentalis)  found  in  Maine  by  the  writer 
often  had  the  characteristic  brown  pockets.  Wood  affected  with  this 
disease  is  full  of  pockets.  (PI.  V.)  In  the  early  stages  these  are  free 
from  one  another  and  are  more  or  less  filled  with  a  brown  metamor- 
phosed wood  substance  which  has  cracked  so  as  to  form  small  cubes 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  pockets.  The  pockets  are  of  different 
sizes,  varying  in  length  from  1  inch  to  several  feet.  In  cross  section 
they  are  nearly  circular  when  small,  but  become  very  irregular  when 
old.  (PI.  VI.)  Frequently  a  number  join  and  make  large,  irregular 
holes,  full  of  the  brown  wood.  The  latter  has  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  brown  charcoal.  It  is  very  brittle  and  can  be  ground 
into  an  impalpable  powder  in  a  mortar.  When  boiled  in  water  it 
acquires  the  consistency  of  cheese  and  can  be  cut  with  ease  and  readily 
compressed  into  a  small  volume.  A  mass  of  wood  thus  changed  has 
the  appearance  of  clay  suddenly  dried,  which  has  split  in  the  center 
and  laterally  into  more  or  less  regular  pieces.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  brown  wood  and  the  normal  heartwood  is  very  sharp.  If 
the  brittle  wood  is  broken  away  the  remnants  of  it  can  be  scraped  off, 
so  as  to  leave  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  A  very  slight  downward 
pressure  on  one  of  the  cubical  pieces  will  cause  it  to  break  off  entirely. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  material  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the 
cedar  wood,  and  it  absorbs  water  with  great  ease. 

CHANGES  WHICH   THE   FUNGUS  CAUSES  IN  THE   WCX)D. 

The  structural  changes  caused  by  the  fungus  in  the  wood  are  but 
slight,  but  the  chemical  changes  are  very  great.     When  cut  into  sec- 

^  A  fungus  has  l)een  reported  from  the  Devonshire  swamp,  Bermuda,  which  may 
prove  to  be  this  form  on  /.  bemiudktna. 
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tions  the  walls  of  the  wood  cells  are  found  to  be  very  much  thinner. 
They  are  badly  curved  and  twisted  by  the  knife  and  have  lost  all  stiff- 
ness and  elasticity.  A  thin  section  can  be  pushed  about  with  a  needle 
as  if  the  cells  were  made  of  pieces  of  flexible  wire  jointed  at  the  points 
of  union.  Here  and  there  the  walls  are  perforated,  showing  where 
the  hyphsB  of  the  fungus  passed  through.  The  chemical  behavior  of 
the  walls  shows  that  the  cellulose  has  been  removed  almost  entirely. 
When  dilute  KOH  is  added  they  swell  to  several  times  their  normal 
size  and  dissolve  in  part.  Acids  precipitate  a  brown  flocculent  sub- 
stance from  such  a  solution,  hot  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  wood  com- 
pletely^ and  the  addition  of  excess  of  water  produces  a  deep  orange 
precipitate,  all  of  which  reactions  indicate  great  chemical  changes. 
The  three  lamellae  of  the  cell  wall  may  be  seen,  but  they  have  shrunk, 
and  the  pits  in  the  tracheids  show  four  cracks,  about  45  degrees  apart, 
apparently  brought  about  by  shrinkage  due  to  drying.  Cellulose 
stains  do  not  react  even  after  treatment  with  KOH.  With  phloroglu- 
cin  and  HCl  the  wood  turns  red,  and  with  thallin  yellow.  In  certain 
cells  red  brown  masses  of  a  substance  are  found  which  are  unaffected  by 
acids  or  alkalies.  They  turn  black  with  osmic  acid  or  iron  salts,  indi- 
cating that  they  are  probably  one  of  the  tannins.  As  these  cells  cor- 
respond somewhat  with  the  position  of  the  resin  cells,  it  is  possible 
that  the  brown  substance  is  a  derivative  of  the  resin. 

Continuous  extraction  of  finely  rasped  cedar  wood  was  made  with 
absolute  alcohol  for  six  hours,  using  a  Soxhlet's  extractor,  and  finely 
powdered  charred  wood  was  similarly  treated.  The  resulting  yellow 
liquid  was  distilled  until  a  sirupy  liquid  was  obtained,  and  from  this 
the  alcohol  was  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly.  The  substance  that 
remained  was  red  brown  and  could  be  readily  broken  into  small  pieces 
with  bright  fracture.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  with  phloroglucin  and  hydrochloric  acid  gave  a  red  color 
identical  with  that  obtained  when  wood  fiber  is  treated  with  these 
reagents.  The  quantities  of  this  substance  obtained  from  charred 
wood  and  from  normal  wood  were  about  equal.  It  was  believed  that 
the  substance  obtained  was  probably  the  bearer  of  the  properties  which 
had  heretofore  been  vaguely  regarded  as  lignin  substance,  but  it 
proved  to  be  identical  with  Czapek's  hadromal.^  Czapek  obtained  the 
same  by  boiling  with  zinc  chloride  and  extracting  the  wood  fiber  thus 
treated  with  benzol.  In  the  experiments  here  discussed  the  alcohol 
extraction  proved  sufficient. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  hadromal  be  the  substance  which  gives  the 
wood  character  to  cellulose  fiber,  all  fungi  attacking  wood  do  not 
destroy  this  compound,  for  in  the  brown  disease  of  the  cedar  the 
hadromal  is  as  abundant  as  in  the  normal  wood.     The  same  mav  be 


'  Czapek,  1.  c. 
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said  of  the  changed  wood  of  Libocedrus  decurrens^^  recently  described. 
So  little  is  known  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  wood  fiber  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  any  discussion  as  to  the  role  of  any  of 
the  compounds  found  in  decomposition  processes.  Charred  wood, 
such  as  above  referred  to,  is  composed  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
hadromal  and  a  large  part  of  some  substance  that  is  not  cellulose,  but 
possibly  a  derivative  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  some  wood  the  changes  induced  by 
fungi  have  been  found  to  be  due  to  enzyms  secreted  by  their  mycelia, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  change  in  the  wood  of  the  cedar  is  brought 
about  by  an  enzym.  This  enzym  is  probably  distinct  from  any  yet 
found,  because  of  the  very  different  products  found  as  a  result  of  its 
action.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  it,  but  so  far  these 
have  failed  because  of  the  veiy  small  quantity  of  mycelium  which  it 
was  possible  to  get. 

An  aqueous  extract  of  the  charred  wood  when  treated  with  an 
excess  of  alcohol  gives  a  gray  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  water.  Wood  fibers  have  been  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  but 
they  did  not,  even  after  standing  several  months,  show  any  change. 

As  in  the  case  of  white  rot,  little  is  known  of  the  life  history  of  the 
fungus  causing  red  rot.  The  changes  which  it  induces  have  been 
studied  in  many  trees,  and  were  as  follows:  The  first  symptom  noted 
in  the  heartwood  was  a  slight  change  from  red  to  brown  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  As  the  brown  deepened,  fissures  began  to  appear  and 
soon  became  very  numerous.  The  wood  shrank  until  pockets,  such  as 
above  described,  were  formed.  These  pockets  are  most  common  near 
the  base  of  the  trees,  where  they  become  very  large.  They  occur  one 
above  another,  and  often  two  unite.  After  a  certain  period  no  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  pockets  takes  place,  and  the  cessation  of 
growth,  as  shown  by  this  fact,  is  one  of  the  problems  which  remains 
for  solution,  as  does  also  the  question  why  all  growth  of  the  mycelium 
should  cease  in  the  heartwood  of  a  tree  after  it  dies  or  is  cut 
down.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  many  dead  cedar  trees  are  found 
which  are  partially  decayed,  and  apparently  have  been  in  such  a  condi- 
tion for  many  years.  In  southwestern  Missouri,  where  the  cedar 
grows  on  the  rocky  hillsides,  many  trees  die  after  they  have  reached  a 
cei'tain  age,  apparently  because  of  lack  of  food  and  water  suppl3% 
Many  of  these  trees  are  full  of  brown  pockets,  especially  near  the  base. 

THE   MYCELIUM. 

The  mycelium  of  this  fungus  is  very  scanty,  being  found  in  quan- 
tity only  here  and  there.  The  younger  hyphae  are  pale  and  have 
numerous  clamps.     They  extend  horizontally  through  the  tracheids 

'von  Schrenk,  H.,  A  disease  of  Taxodlum  distichum  known  as  peckiness;  also  a 
similar  one  of  Lihocedru$  decurrem. 
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and  give  off  lateral  branches.  No  mTcelitnn  is  found  in  the  tsapwood. 
The  wood  between  the  pockets  has  many  hyphs^  which  pa:?8  from  one 
pocket  to  another. 

The  brown  humous  compound  found  in  Taxodium '  is  entirely  abeent 
in  the  tracheids  of  this  intermediate  wood.  In  Taxodium  this  sub- 
stance was  supposed  to  be  active  in  restricting  the  growth  of  the  myce- 
lium  to  certain  areas, 
protecting,  as  it  were, 
the  wood  in  which  it  was 
contained.  As  a  result 
holes  were  formed  which 
rarely  joined.  In  the 
cedar  the  holes  join  as 
a  rule,  forming  very 
large,  irregular  cavities, 
and  this  would  seem  to 
bear  out  what  has  been 
claimed  for  Taxodium. 
There  being  no  restrain- 
ing factor,  the  enzym 
of  the  fungus  acted  in  the 
surrounding  wood,  mak- 
ing the  cavities  larger 
and  larger.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to 
the  carbonization  of  the 
wood  (PI.  VI),  for  very 
old  trees  may  be  almost 
hollow  at  the  base,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  such  trees  to  be 
blown  over  when  the 
hollow  becomes  so  great 
that  the  sapwood  is  not 
strong  enough  to  keep 
them  standing. 

THE   FBCmNO   BODY. 
rrn        #_    -^^  i      j  «  ^o*  S.— Tnmk  of  a  red  cedar  showing  hole  under  an  old 

The  fruiting  body  of  branch, 

the  fungus,  which  was 

long  sought  for,  forms  in  the  holes  so  common  on  the  trunk  of  the 
cedar  and  which  are  brought  about  by  the  manner  in  which  the  dead 
branches  seem  to  recede  into  the  trunk  (fig.  3).  The  cedar  belongs  to 
that  class  of  trees  in  which  the  base  of  a  dead  branch  does  not  grow 

*  von  Schrenk,  1.  c,  p.  14. 
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after  the  branch  has  fallen  away.  In  many  trees,  such  as  spruce,  fir, 
and  some  pines,  several  inches  of  the  base  of  a  branch  remain  alive  and 
are  supplied  with  nutriment  by  the  parent  branch.  These  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  until  they  are  healed 
over.  In  other  trees  the  pressure  of  the  callus  causes  the  branches  to 
break  off,  and  the  wound  is  soon  healed.  A  dead  cedar  branch  remains 
visible  on  the  outside  for  many  years.  The  addition  of  annual  layers 
of  wood  on  both  sides  of  a  branch  is  such  that  after  some  years  the 
stump  lies  in  a  hole  which  has  a  lens-shaped  opening  toward  the  out- 
side, and  it  is  in  these  holes  that  the  fruiting  body  of  the  fungus  is 
found. 

The  sporophores  are  often  small  and  are  diflScult  to  remove,  the 
shredded  bark  hiding  them.  The  form  of  the  hole  determines  the 
shape  of  the  pileus,  the  latter  being  sessile,  wedge-shaped,  and  from 
i  to  li  inches  long  and  about  i  an  inch  in  width  (PL  VII,  fig.  8).  If 
there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  hole  the  upper  part  of  the  pileus  is 
arched  forward,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  bracket.  The  hymenium 
is  flesh-colored  and  has  numerous  very  minute  spores.  Sometimes 
the  fruiting  organs  form  in  the  holes  within  the  tree  when  the  holes 
become  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  then  very  irregular  in  shape, 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  hole.  In  PL  VII,  fig.  9,  one  of 
the  largest  found  is  shown,  as  are  also  a  number  of  snudler  ones. 
In  two  cases  the  fungus  was  found  fruiting  in  holes  in  logs  which  had 
been  cut  and  piled. 

The  mature  spores  have  not  been  found,  and  therefore  the  systematic 
position  of  this  form  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  On  account  of  its  flesh- 
colored  hymenium  it  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  Polypoms  cameus 
Nees — ^a  form  found  on  dead  cedar  wood,  as  well  as  on  spruce  and  fir, 
in  which  cases,  however,  it  never  brings  about  the  brown  rot.  Its 
deformed  nature  is  undoubtedly  due  to  its  method  of  growth,  which  is 
not  of  sufficient  value  as  a  distinct  specific  character,  and  it  is  therefore 
proposed  to  consider  this  fungus  as  a  form  of  Polyjporus  earneus, 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  fungi  causing  the  two  diseases  described  may  be  considered 
wound  parasites,,  which  grow  in  the  heartwood  of  the  living  trees  and 
thus  render  the  wood  unfit  for  commercial  purposes.  Frequently  the 
diseased  trees  are  cut.  and  sold  for  use  as  an  inferior  grade  of  fence 
posts,  although  they  apparently  last  almost  as  long  as  the  sound  posts. 
The  natural  supply  of  red  cedar  still  available  is  very  small,  hence 
any  remedies  which  might  be  suggested  in  connection  with  the  two 
diseases  must  be  applicable  to  trees  growing  under  modern  methods 
of  forestry  for  lumber  or  for  ornament.  After  a  tree  has  once  become 
affected  with  either  disease,  remedies  will  not  avail. 
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As  infection  occurs  through  the  entrance  of  the  spores  into  exposed 
places  in  the  heartwood  of  a  tree,  where  they  germinate  and  bring 
about  the  changes  described,  the  treatment  should  be  preventive, 
not  curative.  All  sporophores  which  form  on  the  trees  should  be 
destroyed  and  diseased  trees  should  be  removed,  as  they  may  give 
rise  to  sporophores  which  may  escape  notice.  The  retention  of  such 
diseased  trees  as  seed  bearers  does  not  seem  desirable  in  the  case  of 
the  red  cedar,  as  there  are  so  many  healthy  trees  which  could  serve 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  also  advisable  to  cut  trees  after  they  have 
reached  a  certain  age,  as  old  trees  are  more  liable  to  attack  than 
younger  ones,  the  liability  increasing  with  age.  The  best  age  for 
cutting  varies  with  locality.  In  very  favorable  situations,  where  the 
trees  grow  very  rapidly,  they  may  be  cut  with  profit  when  but  half 
the  age  at  which  it  would  be  best  to  cut  trees  growing  on  mountains 
or  in  exposed  situations,  where  growth  is  very  slow.  A  good  age  at 
which  to  cut  the  trees  in  Tennessee  is  from  65  to  70  years — in  other 
words,  when  the  trunk  is  about  1  foot  in  diameter. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I. — ^A  slab  of  red  cedar,  showing  the  first  stage  of  decay  induced  by  Polypo- 
rua  juniperintis.    The  white  spot  shows  the  cellulose  fibers  (x  t) . 

Plate  II, — A  piece  of  the  trunk  of  red  cedar  split  open  to  show  laige  hole  caused 
by  Pdyportis  juniperimis.  The  white  masses  are  cellulose  fibers,  the  flocculent  gray 
masses  in  the  hole  are  disintegrated  wood  fibers,  while  above  and  below  the  ends  of 
branches  are  seen  (x  J). 

Plate  m. — Cross  section  of  a  red  cedar  trunk,  showing  five  holes  caused  by  Poty- 
poms  juniperimis.  Two  of  these  are  early  stages  and  show  the  white  lining  of  cellulose 
fibers.    The  cracks  in  the  block  were  made  when  the  trunk  was  split  (x  i) . 

Plate  IV. — Polyporus  juniperinus  growing  on  Juniperus  virginianay  showing  how 
the  pileus  forms  around  a  dead  branch  (x  }). 

Plate  F. — Upper  figure,  radial  view  of  a  block  of  red  cedar,  shows  the  early  stages 
of  decay  (pecky  cedar)  due  to  Polyporus  cameus;  lower  figure  shows  end  view  of 
several  pockets  uniting  to  form  a  larger  area.  The  change  from  sound  wood  to 
brown  wood  is  very  abrupt. 

Plate  VL — A  cedar  log  showing  large  pocket,  filled  with  brown  wood,  formeti  by 
Polyporus  cameus  (x  J) . 

Plate  VII. — Fig.  i,  tangential  view  of  wood  from  a  large  cavity  caused  by  Polyporus 
juniperinuSy  showing  how  the  medullary  rays  are  first  absorbed.  The  small  holes  in  the 
cell  walls  show  where  hyphae  have  bored  through  (x  — ).  Fig.  S^  tangential  \iew  of 
walls  from  same  wood  at  a  later  stage.  The  torus  is  shown  at  i.  The  primary  lamella 
and  part  of  the  secondary  lamellse  have  been  dissolved.  In  two  bordered  pits  the 
torus  is  still  in  position.  Fig.  5,  another  wall,  taken  from  spring  wood,  the  stage  of 
decomposition  being  the  same  as  in  fig.  2.  Fig.  4,  radial  view  of  several  tracbeids 
from  the  same  wood  as  sho^Ti  in  fig.  3:  a,  bordered  pits,  showing  the  initial  stage  of 
decay,  the  central  opening  widening;  6,  c,  and  d,  tracheids  in  various  stages  of  disso- 
lution. The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  margins  of  thin  membranes  of  the  tertiarj' 
lamella.  Fig.  5,  a  single  wood  cell  as  it  appears  when  changed  to  cellulose,  from  a 
cavity  such  as  shown  in  PI.  II.  Fig.  6,  a  stage  in  wood  destruction  later  than  that 
shown  in  figs.  2  and  3  of  this  plate.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  deeper  margins  of 
the  holes.  Fig.  7,  a  piece  of  badly  decomposed  wood  lying  free  in  a  large  cavity 
(PI.  II),  the  bordered  pits  having  been  entirely  destroyed.  Fig.  8,  sporophore  of 
Polyporus  cameus  Nees:  a,  lateral  view;  6,  top  view.  The  triangular  shape  shows 
how  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  hole  in  the  cedar  trunk.  Figs.  9  and 
lOj  sporophores  growing  in  holes  within  the  trunk.  Fig.  11,  spores  of  Polyporus 
juniperinus  n.  sp. 
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A  RED  CEDAR  SLAB  SHOWING  THE  FIRST  STAGE  OF  POLYPORUS  JUNIP^Rf^O 
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A  PIECE  OF  THE  TRUNK  OF  A  RED  CEDAR,  SPLIT  OPEN  TO  SHOW  LARGE  HOLE  CAUSED 
BY  POLYPORUS  JUNIPERINUS.  f\\  • 
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CR088  SECTION  OF  A  RED  CEDAR    TRUNK  SHOWING  HOLES  CAUSED  BY 
POLYPORUS  JUNIPERINUS. 
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POLYPORU8  JUNIPERINU8.  V.  SCHRENK  ON  JUNIPERUS  VIRQINIANA. 
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Upper  pioure  shows  radial  view  of  block  of  cedar  in  early  stages  of  decay; 
lower  figure  shows  end  view  of  several  pockets  uniting 
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Cedar  loo  showing  large  pocket,  filled  with  brown  wood,  formed  by 
polyporus  carneu8. 
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Plate  VII. 


Different  stages  of  [>estruction  of  cedar  wood. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Aoricultuke, 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1900. 
Sm:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a  paper  on 
xenia,  or  the  immediate  effect  of  pollen,  in  maize,  by  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Webber,  of  this  division.  The  paper  is  technical,  but  the  subject 
discussed  has  a  broad  practical  application  in  the  work  on  plant  breed- 
ing now  under  way.  I  respectfully  recommend  the  publication  of  the 
paper  as  Bulletin  No.  22  of  this  division. 
Eespectfully, 

B.  T.  Gal/x)way, 
Chu'f  of  Division. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AgricvltvTe. 
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XENIA,  OR  THE  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT  OF  POLLEN,  IN 

MAIZE. 


INTRODUCmON. 

The  supposed  immediate  or  direct  effect  of  pollen  on  the  character 
of  seeds  and  fruits,  which  was  termed  xenia  by  Focke,'  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  for  years  has  puzzled  botanists  and  plant  breeders.  Until 
recenth'  no  satisfactory  theory  had  been  advanced  to  explain  how 
the  influence  of  hybridization  could  pass  outside  of  the  fecundated 
embryo  and  cause  changes  in  other  portions  of  the  seed  or  fruit. 
However,  in  a  recent  preliminary  article  ''  On  the  hybrid  fecundation 
of  the  albumen,"  De  Vries  *  calls  attention  to  the  discovery  of  double 
fecundation  as  probably  furnishing  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  xenia.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  De  Vries's 
paper,  Correns '  published  a  summary  of  his  studies  on  xenia  in  maize 
in  which  the  same  conclusion  is  reached. 

In  discussing  the  bearing  of  double  fecundation  on  the  problems  of 
hybridization  with  Prof.  De  Vries  in  July,  1899,  this  probable  expl&na- 
tion  of  xenia  occurred  to  the  writer  independently,  and  during  that 
sununer  quite  a  munber  of  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  evidence  on  this  question.  These  experiments,  while  not 
complete,  have  already  yielded  suggestive  results,  and  it  is  thought 
best  to  publish  them  now  while  the  matter  is  under  discussion  rather 
than  to  wait  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Double  fecundation  was  first  observed  in  LUiAim  ma/rtagon  and  Fri- 
tiUaria  tendla  by  Nawaschin*  and  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Botanical  Section  of  the  Russian  Society  of  Naturalists,  August  24, 1898. 

» Focke,  W.  O.     Die  Pflanzen-Mischlinge,  p.  511.     1881. 

•De  Vries,  Hugo.  Sur  la  f^oondation  hybride  de  1' albumen.  Comptes  rendus  d. 
86ance8  d.  PAcad.  d.  Sci.,T.  129,  pp.  973-975.    4  Dec,  1899. 

•  Correns,  C.  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Xenien  bei  Zea  Mays.  Berichte  d.  Deut. 
Bot  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  17,  pp.  410-417.     December,  1899. 

*Nawaflchin,  S.  Resultate  einer  Revision  des  Befruchtungsvorgangs  bei  Lilium 
Martagon  und  Fritillaria  tenella.  Bui.  d.  TAcad.  Imp.  d.  Sciences  de  St  Peters- 
boui^,  T.  9,  No.  4,  1898.     Also  Botanisches  Centralblatt,  Bd.  77,  p.  62,  1899. 
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Shortly  after  this  Guignard*  described  the  same  phenomenon  more  in 
detail.  Previous  to  these  discoveries  it  had  been  supposed  that  in 
fecundation  only  one  of  the  two  generative  nuclei  which  are  formed 
in  the  pollen  tube  of  seed  plants  passed  over  into  the  embryo  sac  and 
united  with  the  egg  cell  proper.  Nawaschin  and  Guignard  have 
shown,  however,  that  both  of  the  nuclei  enter  the  embryo  sac,  one 
fusing  with  the  nucleus  of  the  egg  cell  and  the  other  with  the  two 
polar  nuclei  to  form  the  embryo  sac  nucleus,  the  division  of  which 
gives  rise  to  the  endosperm.  If  this  double  fecundation  occurs  in 
hybridization,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  endosperm  developed  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  embryo  sac  must  be  of  hybrid  origin.  Guignard  also 
called  attention  to  the  more  or  less  spiral  form  of  the  male  generative 
nuclei  and  designated  them  antherozoids.  This  form  of  the  nucleus 
which  is  suggested  as  being  similar  to  the  motile  male  cells  of  the 
higher  cryptogams  and  cycads  is  very  peculiar  and  suggestive. 

No  very  recent  researches  on  the  embryology  of  corn  or  any  of  the 
cereals  or  grasses  have  been  made,  and  no  direct  observations  are  thus 
extant  to  show  that  double  fecundation  takes  place  here.  In  1893, 
Golinski,*  in  an  article  on  the  development  of  the  androecium  and 
gyncecium  in  grasses,  described  the  elongated  spiral  form  of  the  gen- 
erative nuclei  in  wheat  and  lye.  In  this  case  the  two  nuclei  are 
formed  in  the  pollen  grain  before  its  germination.  Golinski  describes 
them  as  not  unlike  the  antherozoids  of  the  CharacecB  and  ferns.  In  a 
recent  article  MerrelP  describes  the  occurrence  of  similar  elongated 
spiral  nuclei  in  the  case  of  Silphium^  where  also  they  are  formed  in 
the  pollen  grain  before  germination.  This  form  of  the  male  gener- 
ative cell  probably  is  not  correlated  with  double  fecundation;  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  at  least  suggestive,  as  this  is 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  generative  nuclei  in  Lilhim  and  other  plants 
where  double  fecundation  has  been  observed.  Since  the  publication 
of  Guignard's  paper  the  spii*al  antherozoids  of  Liliuvi  martagon  and 
the  union  of  one  of  them  with  the  embryo  sac  nucleus  have  also  been 
observed  by  other  investigators.*  Last  summer  Dr.  Scott,  Director 
of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Kew,  England,  kindly  showed  the  writer 
slides  prepared  by  Miss  Sargant,  plainly  illustrating  this  phenomenon, 
and  later  the  writer  also  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  prepara- 
tions of  Guignard  which  very  plainly  showed  the  stages  which  the 
latter  figured.     It  would  seem  thus  that  double  fecundation  undoubt- 

'  Guignard,  L.  Sur  les  anth^rozoides  et  la  double  copulation  sexuelle  chez  les 
v^taux  angiospermes.  Rev.  g^n^r.  d.  Bot,  T.  11,  pp.  129-135,  1899,  and  Comptes 
rendus  d.  stances  d.  I'Acad.  d.  Sci.,  T.  128,  p.  869,  4  avril,  1899. 

•(xolinski,  St  J.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Androeceums  und 
des  Gynoiceums  der  Graser.     Bot.  Centralblatt,  Bd.  55,  Nos.  1-6.     1893. 

'Merrell,  William  Dayton.  A  Contribution  to  the  Life  History  of  Silphium. 
Botanical  Gazette,  Vol.  29,  p.  113.     Feb.,  1900. 

*Sargant,  Ethel.     Proceedmgs  Royal  Soc.,  Vol.  65,  p.  163.     1899. 
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edly  oi^ours,  in  some  plantn  at  least,  no  matter  what  its  interpretation 
may  be. 

While  it  has  been  claimed  that  xenia  is  a  somewhat  common  phe- 
nomenon in  many  plants,  there  are  very  few  cases  on  record  that  are 
not  open  to  some  doubt;  but  in  no  plant  is  its  occurrence  so  well  sub- 
stantiated as  in  maize.  Indeed,  the  entire  belief  in  the  existence  of 
xenia  may  l>o  said  to  depend  upon  its  occurring  in  this  plant.  That 
corn  crosses  readily  in  the  field  and  shows  the  effect  the  first  year 
is  a  generally  recognized  fact  among  agriculturists  in  this  country. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  reported,  however,  are  open  to  the  criti- 
cism that  the  seed  planted  was  not  definitely  known  to  be  pure,  and 
thus  the  supposed  immediate  effect  of  crossing  might  be  explained  as 
due  to  hybridization  which  occurred  the  previous  year,  or  might  pos- 
sibly be  interpreted  as  cases  of  reversion. 

As  early  as  1724  Dudley*  said: 

Indian  com  is  of  several  colours,  as  blue,  white,  red,  and  yellow;  if  these  sorta  are 
planted  by  themselves,  so  that  no  other  sort  be  near  them,  they  will  keep  to  their 
own  colour,  i.  c,  the  blue  will  produce  blue,  the  white,  white,  etc.  But  if  in  the 
same  field  you  plant  blue  com  in  one  row  of  hills  (as  we  term  them)  and  the  white, 
or  yellow,  in  the  next  row,  they  will  mix  and  interchange  their  colours;  that  is,  some 
of  the  ears  of  com  in  the  blue-<*om  rows  shall  be  white,  or  yellow;  and  some  in  the 
white  or  yellow  n>ws  shall  be  of  the  blue  colour. 

In  181()  Dr.  Savi,  according  to  Darwin/  '^ sowed  yellow  and  black 
seeded  maize  together,  and  on  the  same  ears  some  of  the  gmins  were 
yellow,  some  black,  and  some  mottled,  the  differently  colored  seeds 
being  armnged  irregularly  or  in  rows."  Probably  the  most  convinc- 
ing series  of  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  were  those  con*- 
ducted  in  1800,  l)y  the  famous  French  plant  breeder,  the  late  Heiry  L. 
de  Vilmorin.*  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  planted  a  dozen  varieties 
of  maize  from  1,0(K)  to  1,300  feet  apart,  which  distance  had  been 
found  sufficient  to  prevent  intercrossing  by  wind-blown  pollen.  The 
eai*s  to  be  crossed  were  enveloped  in  thin  flannel,  which  excluded 
pollen  perfectly.  Such  ears,  unless  artificially  pollinated,  never 
yielded  a  single  kernel.  To  have  a  standard  for  comparison  an 
inclosed  car  from  each  sort  was  artificially  pollinated  with  pollen 
from  the  same  sort.  The  ears  thus  obtained  were  imperfectly  filled, 
but  the  kernels  were  all  true  to  the  type  of  the  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  inclosed  ears  were  artificially  cro.ssed  "  with  pollen  from 
another  sort  ♦  *  *  the  ears  often,  but  not  always,  contained  ker- 
nels showing  the  chai'acters  of  their  male  parent.     The  proportion  of 

'Dudley,  P.  An  Observation  on  Indian  Com.  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Abridgement.     Vol.  6,  pt.  2,  pp.  204, 205.     Oct,  1724. 

*  Darwin,  Chas.  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesticatioii.  Vol  1.  Second  edi- 
tion, pp.  430,431. 

'  Vilmorin,  Henry  L.  de.  Bui.  de  la.  Soc  Bot  de  France,  T.  14,  p.  246, 8eauce  du  29 
Nov.,  1867. 
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such  grains  when  they  existed  was  very  inconstant,  l>eing  liable  to 
vary  from  1  to  60  per  cent."  The  effect  was  limited  to  changes  in 
color  of  the  kernels,  in  most  cases  the  pollen  used  being  from  a  black 
corn  in  which  this  color  existed  in  the  substance  of  the  kernel.  No 
conclusions  were  drawn  except  from  experiment**  upon  plats  of  maize 
which  when  left  exposed  or  fertilized  with  their  own  pollen  repro- 
duced the  sort  planted  without  change,  thus  showing  the  purity  of  the 
races  used.  In  1867  Hildebrandt  gave  the  results  of  an  experiment 
in  crossing  com,  using  a  yellow  race  for  the  female  and  a  dark  brown 
race  as  the  male.  In  oi-der  to  prove  that  the  plants  of  the  yellow 
race,  which  he  used  as  the  female,  had  not  been  affected  by  previous 
crossings,  he  pollinated  some  of  the  plants  with  their  own  pollen  and 
obtained  ears  on  which  all  of  the  kernels  were  exactly  like  the  mother 
sort.  Two  ears  which  he  obtained  by  fertilizing  the  yellow  race  with 
pollen  of  the  dark  brown  sort  "had  about  half  the  kernels  like  those 
of  the  mother  sort  or  a  little  lighter,  while  the  other  half,  scattered 
about  among  them,  were  a  dirty  violet  color.  On  these  latter,  there- 
fore, the  pollen  of  the  brown-kerneled  sort  had  exercised  a  direct 
transforming  influence."  In  1872  Professor  KOrnicke,*  in  describing 
his  experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  xenia  is  shown  in  those 
varieties  of  maize  in  which  the  color  is  in  the  aleurone  layer  of  the 
endosperm,  and  that  the  influence  of  xenia  does  not  pass  out  of  the 
endospeim  and  show  in  any  other  part  of  the  seed. 

In  1870  KOmicke  grew  a  bed  of  Eiarly  Yellow  Baden  corn  which 
came  entirely  ti*ue  to  seed.  In  1871  two  beds  of  this  seed  were  sown. 
One  bed  was  left  open,  to  be  pollinated  by  its  own  pollen,  and  all  of 
the  ears  of  this  came  true  to  seed.  lu  the  second  bed  some  of  the 
ears  were  pollinated  with  pollen  of  a  reddish-black  maize,  the  color  of 
which  was  in  the  pericarp  and  in  the  aleurone  layer.  The  cross-polli- 
nated ears  developed  yellowish-red  and  dark-red  kernels,  and  also 
kernels  like  those  of  the  mother  race.  All  of  the  ears  of  the  red  sort 
from  which  the  pollen  was  taken  bore  seed  typical  of  the  race,  thus 
demonstrating  its  purity.  KOmicke  criticised  Hildebrandt's  work, 
above  referred  to,  stating  that  the  color  in  the  variety  which  he  ased 
was  in  the  pericarp  and  thus  could  not  be  shown  as  xenia.  He  also 
claimed  that  the  seed  used  by  Hildebrandt  must  have  been  impure, 
and  the  results  therefore  faulty. 

Many  American  investigators  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
immediate  effect  of  pollen  in  corn;  but  few  of  the  experiments  are  con- 
clusive, as  in  most  cases  no  attention  was  given  to  the  purity  of  the 
seed  planted,  so  that  the  results  may  have  been  due  to  previous  cross- 
ings or  to  reversion.     Sturtevant  observed  the  occurrence  of  xenia 

'  Kornicke,  Friedr.  Vorlaufige  Mittheilungen  iiber  den  Mais.  Sitzangsberichte  d. 
niederrheinischen  Geesells.  f.  Nat  u.  Heilkunde  in  Bonn,  1S72,  pp.  63-76. 
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at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  in  1883,  and  Burrill  reported 
instances  of  this  influence  in  1887;  Tracy  in  1887;  Kellerman  and 
Swingle  in  1888;  and  Hays  in  1889.  In  1892  McCluer  published  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
with  photographic  plates  showing  the  extraordinary  effect  which 
Bla<*k  Mexi(*an  sweet  com  used  as  the  pollen  parent  exerted  on  kernels 
of  a  white  dent  race. 

While  many  of  the  experiments  are  faulty  on  account  of  doubt  as 
to  the  purity  of  the  seed  used,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  review 
that  in  the  experiments  of  Vilmorin,  KOmicke,  and  possibly  Hilde- 
brandt,  careful  attention  was  given  to  such  features,  and  the  work  of 
these  experimenters  is  thus  not  open  to  this  objection.  While  the 
majorit}"  or  all  of  the  American  experiments  are  open  to  this  criticism, 
j-et  the  fact  that  an  immediate  influence  does  seem  to  occur  has  been 
observed  so  often  and  so  widely  in  America  that,  even  considering  the 
possibility  of  error  in  some  instances,  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that 
in  many  cases  the  effect  observed  must  have  been  due  to  xenia.  With 
all  this  weight  of  evidence  favoring  the  occurrence  of  xenia,  it  was, 
neveitheless,  doubted  by  very  many  botanists  because  of  its  apparent 
contradiction  of  well-established  laws  of  reproduction  and  embryology 
and  because  of  the  great  possibility  of  error  in  experiments  of  this  kind. 
Under  these  conditions  it  was  highly  desirable  that  some  intei'preta- 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  be  obtained,  and  happily  the  discovery  of 
double  fecundation  seems  to  furnish  a  reasonable  explanation  of  a 
majority  or  possibly  all  of  the  cases  in  which  xenia  has  been  proved 
to  occur. 

In  the  preliminary  note  by  Prof.  De  Vries,  above  referred  to,  he 
describes  an  experiment  conducted  in  the  summers  of  1898  and  1899  in 
crossing  a  pure  race  of  sugar  com  known  as  ^'  Blanche"  vri th  an  ordinary 
starch  corn.  The  tassels  of  the  majority  of  the  plants  of  the  sweet 
corn  were  removed,  and  the  ears  were  then  dusted  from  time  to  time 
with  pollen  from  a  variety  of  starch  com.  In  this  way  De  Vries 
obtained  ten  mixed  ears  bearing  grains  ridged  and  furrowed,  resem- 
bling pure  sweet  corn,  together  with  others  which  were  smooth  and 
filled  with  starch,  like  the  kernels  of  the  male  parent.  These  kernels 
resembling  the  male  parent  were  cultivated  in  the  summer  of  1899  and 
found  to  be  true  hybrids.  The  sweet  corn  which  was  used  in  this  exper- 
iment as  the  mother  parent  was  found  to  remain  pure  and  true  to 
seed  in  the  sununers  of  both  1898  and  1899.  In  such  cases  where  the 
direct  influence  of  the  pollen  occurs,  De  Vries  concludes  that  the 
change  is  simply  a  case  of  the  development  of  a  hybrid  endosperm, 
and  that  we  have  here  an  experimental  proof  in  favor  of  the  occur- 
rence of  double  fecundation,  as  described  by  Nawaschin  and  Guignard 
in  Lilium  and  Fritillaria. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  De  Vries's  paper,  Correns's  article 
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was  published,  which  referred  to  the  same  phenomenon.  In  this  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  article  a  number  of  premises  or  propositions 
regarding  the  immediate  influence  of  pollen  in  maize  were  given,  but 
without  an  accx)unt  of  the  experimental  evidence  on  which  they  were 
based.  From  his  experience  Correns  concludes  that  almost  all  races 
of  Zea  mays  are  capable  of  being  modified  in  at  least  one  character  by 
fecundation  with  pollen  from  another  race,  and  conversely  that  almost 
all  races  are  in  condition  to  be  directly  modified  by  at  least  one  other 
race  in  at  least  one  character.  The  most  important  features  of 
Correns's  conclusions  are  the  following: 

1.  The  influence  of  the  foreign  pollen  exhibits  itself  only  in  the  endosperm,  all 
partfi  which  are  outside  of  this  remaining  entirely  uninfluenced. 

2.  The  influence  extends  only  to  the  color  of  the  endosperm  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  reserve  materials — the  starch  or  dextrin  therein.  In  all  cases 
the  size  and  form  of  the  kernels  remain  unchanged. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  double  fecundation  by 
Nawaschin  and  Guignard,  Correns  came  to  the  conclusion  that  either 
the  secondary  nucleus  of  the  embryo  sac  must  fuse  with  one  of  the 
generative  nuclei  from  the  pollen  tube  or  that  the  effect  was  due  to  an 
enzymatic  influence  from  the  hybrid  embryo.  The  former  view,  he 
decides,  is  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  actual  discovery  of  double 
fecundation. 

The  supposed  immediate  effect  of  pollen  in  other  plants  than  maize 
has  been  frequently  reported,  the  influence  extending  not  only  to  the 
endospemi,  but  apparently  to  the  seed  coats  and  pericarp.  The  effect 
of  foreign  pollen  on  the  color  of  the  seed  coats  of  peas  was  inferred 
as  early  as  1729  and  repeatedly  since  then,  being  reported  by  such 
experimenters  as  Gaertner  and  Berkeley.  Laxton  stated  that  he  had 
observed  an  effe<*t  of  foreign  pollen  not  only  on  the  color  of  the  seed 
coats,  but  also  on  the  pod  in  some  instances,  and  his  observations  were 
confirmed  by  Darwin  so  far  as  tho  color  of  the  seed  coats  was  con- 
cerned. In  1893  Dr.  Giltay^  published  an  account  of  the  results 
obtained  by  him  from  quite  numerous  experiments  in  crossing  differ- 
ent varieties  of  peas  which  had  been  selected  particularly  to  demon- 
strate whether  xenia  occurs  in  these  plants.  He  made  crosses  of 
fifteen  different  combinations,  obtaining  from  ten  to  twenty-five  seeds 
of  each,  and  also  grew  numerous  control  plants  to  demonstrate  that 
the  seed  used  was  pure.  From  his  experiments  he  concludes  that 
the  influence  of  the  pollen  is  not  shown  outside  of  the  embryo.  The 
influence  of  the  cross,  however,  was  plainly  manifested  in  the  color 
of  the  cotyledons,  which  in  nimierous  instances  showed  very  plainly 
through  the  colorless  coats  of  the  seed,  so  that  unless  carefully 
examined  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  seed  coats  themselves  were 

'  Giltay,  E.  Ueber  den  directen  Einfliuw  des  Pollens  auf  Frucht  und  Samenbil- 
dung.    Jahrb.  f.  wissensch.  Bot.,Bd.  26,  p.  489.     1893. 
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influenced.  Giltay  also  brought  foi'ward  very  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  immediate  effect  of  foreign  pollen  on  the  color  of  the  kernels 
of  rye,  in  which  case  the  color  caused  by  xenia  was  found  to  be.  in 
the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm. 

A  phenomenon  quite  similar  to  xenia  in  its  results,  though  probably 
due  to  verv  different  causes,  occasionally  wcurs  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. In  a  review  of  Professor  Ewart's  Penycuik  Experiments,  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly,*  it  is  stated  that  '^A  hen  which  has  been 
crossed  with  a  cock  of  another  breed  often  lays  eggs  whose  shell  is  no 
longer  like  that  of  its  own  breed,  but  in  color,  and  frequently  in 
texture,  resembles  that  of  the  breed  with  which  it  has  been  crossed." 
When  we  recall  that  the  shell  is  deposited  by  a  special  shell  gland 
which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  ovary,  but  is  a  part  of  the  quite 
distinct  oviduct,  and  that  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  eggshell 
must  be  caused  by  some  change  brought  about  in  this  gland  by  the 
cross  fertilization,  we  see  that  in  some  ways  the  phenomenon  closely 
resembles  that  of  xenia  in  plants. 

METHODS  AND  RACES  USED. 

The  experiments  on  which  this  article  is  based  were  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  In  1898,  plants  of  Hickory  iting,  Gilman  Flint,  Leaming 
Yellow,  and  Peruvian,  or  Cuzco,  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  first  three  with  the  Cuzco. 
The  seed  of  the  latter  was  imported  from  Peru,  and  being  a  subtropical 
race,  was  grown  in  the  greenhouse  because  the  season  at  Washington 
is  not  long  enough  to  permit  the  plants  to  mature.  Eslvs  of  each  of 
the  varieties  used  in  these  experiments  were  also  inbred  to  determine 
whether  they  were  true  to  seed.  In  the  summer  of  1899  the  hybrids 
obtained  in  1898,  together  with  inbred  ears  of  the  other  varieties 
grown  that  season,  and  twelve  other  sorts,  were  grown  under  the 
writer's  direction  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  In  the  experi- 
ments described  below  the  crosses  made  in  1898  are  so  indic^ated  and 
the  resulting  hybrids  grown  in  1899  are  described.  The  majority  of 
the  experiments  were  made  in  1899,  however,  and  in  these  cases  no 
statement  is  made  as  to  when  and  where  the  cross  was  made.  In  these 
instances  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  crosses  were  made  with  plants 
grown  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  the  smmner  of  1899. 

The  work  done  at  Lincoln  was  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  dnd  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor 
Emerson,  Mr.  Benedict,  and  othei*s  at  that  institution  for  their  kindness 
in  furnishing  facilities  for  the  work  and  for  aid  in  the  course  of  the 
experiments.  In  all  the  crossing  and  inbreeding  experiments  very 
careful  methods  were  used.     The  ears  operated  upon  were  inclosed  in 

1  Vol.  57,  p.  134.     June,  1900. 
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manila  paper  bags  before  any  of  the  silks  had  appeared,  and  were 
opened  and  pollinated  four  or  five  days  later,  when  the  pistils  had 
matured.  After  pollination  they  were  immediately  rebagged,  the 
bags  not  being  finally  removed  until  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  later, 
when  all  the  silks  were  dried  up.  The  pollen  in  every  case  was  collected 
by  inclosing  the  tassel  in  a  large  paper  sack,  which  was  removed  after 
the  pollen  had  been  discharged.  It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the 
work  that  the  pollen  retained  its  vitality  for  at  least  two  weeks,  but 
no  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  length  of  time  it  could  be 
retained  in  good  condition.  As  an  indication  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  methods  used,  the  fact  may  be  cited  that  in  at  least  seven  or  eight 
instances,  where  ears  were  bagged  and  not  hand  pollinated,  no  kernels 
set,  showing  that  impurity  is  not  likely  t<5  result  from  other  pollen 
accidentally  getting  in  when  ears  were  bagged. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  varieties  grown,  with  notes  on  their 
chai*acters,  etc. : 

Cuzco  OR  Peruvian  No.  759.— A  soft  com  {Zea  amylacea  Sturt.)  imported  directly 
from  Peru  by  the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  this  Department.  The 
seeds  for  the  writer^s  experiments  were  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Mr.  I).  G. 
Fairchild,  special  agent,  then  in  charge  of  that  Section.  As  obtained  from  Peru,  the 
kernels  were  of  mixed  colors,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  but  very  unstable 
and  variable  race.  The  majority  were  dark  bluish-black  or  plumbeous  ( PI.  I,  figs.  3-4 ) , 
while  some  were  mottled  with  dark  purple  and  white  (PI.  I,  fig.  5),  and  others 
mottled  in  the  same  way  and  with  a  fuscous  or  ferruginous  pericarp.     (PI.  I,  fig.  6.) 

Cuzco  No.  760. — In  the  Cuzco  as  imported  from  Peru  there  were  many  opaque 
white  or  whitish-yellow  grains  mixed  with  the  plumbeous  and  variegated  kernels 
described  under  the  preceding  number,  and  these,  as  they  appeared  to  be  distinct 
from  the  others,  were  selected  out  and  given  the  number  760,  under  which  they  were 
distributed  by  the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction.  (PI.  I,  figs.  7-8.) 
A  plant  from  one  of  these  kernels,  inbred  as  described  in  the  following  number,  gave 
variously  colored  grains,  showing  that  Cuzco  No.  759  and  760  are  apparently  simply 
different-colored  kernels  of  the  same  variable  race. 

Cuzco  7a. — One  ear  of  Cuzco  No.  760  was  inbred  in  the  greenhouse  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  the  summer  of  1898  (Experiment  7a),  and  matured  thirty-five  good 
kernels,  of  which  eighteen  were  pure  yellowish-white,  the  same  as  the  original 
kernel  planted  (PI.  I,  figs.  7-8),  and  seventeen  purplish,  most  of  them  b^ing  dark 
purple.  These  seeds  were  planted  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  1899,  and  i]^  pollen  from 
some  of  them  was  used  in  crossing  experiments  that  year.  Such  plants  are  distin- 
guished in  the  writer's  notes  and  in  this  paper  as  Cuzco  7a. 

Hickory  King  {Zea  indentata  Sturt). — A  white  dent  race  with  very  broad,  deep 
kernels  and  a  small  white  cob.  It  is  the  largest-kemeled  race  commonly  grown 
in  the  United  States  (PI.  I,  figs.  1-2).  The  seeds  were  pur^-hased  from  Wood  &  Co., 
of  Virginia,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  produced  under  control  conditions. 
One  ear  was  carefully  inbred  in  the  greenhouse  in  1898  and  came  true  to  the  type 
of  the  race.  The  seed  of  this  inbred  ear  was  grown  at  Lincoln  in  1899,  and  one 
ear  again  inbred,  which  came  true  to  type.  In  neither  of  the  inbred  ears  was 
there  any  suggestion  of  impurity,  and  in  none  of  the  ears  pollinated  naturally  in  the 
field  was  any  effect  visible  suggesting  previous  crossing  with  a  plumbeous-kemeled 
race  like  the  Cuzco.  This  peculiar  color  is  shown  as  xenia  on  Hickory  King  (grown 
from  this  seed),  X  Cuzco  No.  759,  in  the  writer's  experiments,  la  and  lb,  10a,  ete. 

Some  seed  of  Hickory  King  purchased  from  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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claimed  to  have  been  bred  true  to  type,  was  also  grown  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  the 
summer  of  1899  and  used  in  a  few  of  the  crossing  experiments.  Two  ears  carefully 
inbred  produced  fair-sized  ears  which  were  apparently  true  to  the  type. 

Oilman  Funt  (Zea  induraia  Sturt.). — A  light  orange-yellow  flint  race  with  white 
cob.  The  seed  was  obtained  through  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  this  Department  and 
it  is  believed  was  pure.  One  ear  of  this  race  inbred  at  Washington  in  1898  repro- 
duced the  parent  true,  and  the  seed  of  this  inbred  ear  was  planted  at  Lincoln  in 
1899.  One  ear  inbred  in  1899  again  reproduced  true  to  type,  and  the  majority  of 
the  ears  from  the  plat  of  this  race  showed  no  effect  of  any  mixture  except  in  two 
ears,  one  of  which  showed  wrinkled  kernels  like  sweet  com,  evidently  being  a  case 
of  xenia  due  to  crossing  with  sweet  com  pollen,  and  the  other  a  few  blue-black 
kernels,  evidently  being  due  to  xenia  from  crossing  with  pollen  from  Black  Mexican 
sweet  com  which  grew  in  an  adjoining  row. 

Leading  Yellow  {Zea  inderUata  Sturt). — An  ora-nge-yellow  dent  with  long,  rather 
slender  hemels  and  red  cob.  The  seed  was  obtained  through  the  Seed  Laboratory 
of  thia  Department  and  it  is  believed  was  pure.  None  of  the  plants  of  this  race  were 
inbred,  but  the  ears  produced  on  the  plants  grown  and' naturally  fertilized  gave  indi- 
cation of  being  from  a  pure  race,  showing  no  evidence  of  mixed  origin  other  than 
the  xenia  shown  in  a  few  ears  from  crossing  with  a  white  race  grown  next  to  it  in 
the  field. 

Champion  White  Pearl  (Zea  inderUata  Sturt). — A  white  dent  race  with  white 
cx)b.  The  seed  was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Suffem,  of  Voorhees,  III.,  and  was  claimed 
to  have  been  carefully  bred  under  control  conditions.  One  ear  inbred  in  1899  came 
true  to  type. 

Boone  County  White  {Zea  inderUaia  Sturt.). — A  white  dent  race  with  white  cob. 
The  seed  was  grown  under  careful  control  conditions  by  Mr.  James  Riley,  of  Thorn- 
town,  Ind.,  the  originator  of  the  race.     One  ear  inbred  in  1899  came  tme  to  type. 

Burr's  White  {Zea  indenlata  Sturt.). — A  white  dent  race  with  white  cob.  The 
seed  was  grown  under  careful  control  conditions  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Burr,  of  Philo.,  III., 
the  originator  of  the  race.  Two  ears  carefully  inbred  in  1899  came  entirely  tme  to 
type. 

Whitecap  Dent  {Zea  inderdata  Sturt). — ^A  race  of  dent  com  with  comparatively 
small  yellowish  kernels  with  white  apexes.  The  seed  was  grown  by  Burpee  &  Co., 
and  was  claimed  to  have  been  produced  under  control  conditions.  One  ear  carefully 
inbred  in  1899  came  true  to  type. 

Pedrick's  Perfected  Golden  Beauty  (Zea  inderUata  Sturt). — An  orange  yellow 
dent  with  red  cob  and  broad  kernels.  The  seed  was  grown  by  Burpee  &  Co.  under 
control  conditions.     One  ear  carefully  inbred  in  1899  came  true  to  type. 

low  A  Kino  {Zea  indenlata  Sturt). — A  white  dent  race  with  long  kernels  and  white 
cob.     The  seed  was  furnished  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  this  Department. 

Stowell*8  Evergreen  {Zea  saccharaia  Sturt.). — A  clear  white  race  of  sweet  com 
with  long  wrinkled  kernels  and  white  cob.  The  seed  was  grown  by  Burpee  &  Co. 
under  control  conditions.     One  ear  inbred  in  1899  came  tme  to  type. 

Black  Mexican  {Zea  mccharata  Sturt.). — A  race  of  sweet  com  with  blue-black 
more  or  less  wrinkled  kemels  and  white  ix)b.  The  seed  was  fumished  by  the  Seed 
Laboratory  of  this  Department.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  bred  under  control  con- 
ditions. 

BECORD  OF   EXPERIMENTS  AND   RESULTS. 

DENT  CORN   CROSSED   WFTH   SOFT  CORN. 

Experimi&fd  la^  Ilickory  King  9  X  Chizco  No.  769  $ . — ^The  cross 
was  made  on  plants  grown  at  Washington  in  1898.      A  small  ear 

'The  numbers  given  here  are  those  originally  used  in  the  writer*8  experiments. 
All  of  the  experiments  of  a  certain  combination  will  be  series  1  or  series  2,  etc.,  and 
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yielding  ninety-nine  kernels  resulted,  only  four  of  whieh  showed  any 
indications  of  xenia.  The  other  kernels  were  white,  exac^tly  like  the 
ordinary  Hickory  King.  (PI.  I,  figs.  13  and  14.)  On  the  four  kernels 
which  showed  xenia  the  change  consisted  simply  in  irregular  spots  of 
the  characteristic  dark  plumbeous  color  of  the  Cuzco.  Some  of  the 
kernels  showing  this  effect  are  illustmted  in  PI.  I,  figs.  i^l2.  It  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  these  figures  with  the  plumbeous-colored  ker- 
nels, typical  of  the  Cuzco  (PI.  I,  figs.  3  and  4),  that  the  dark-colored 
spots  in  the  kernels  resulting  from  the  cross  show  this  color  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  Cuzco. 

In  the  summer  of  1899  the  ninety-nine  kernels  resulting  from  this 
cross  were  planted  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  one  kernel  in  a  hill,  and  pro- 
duced seventy-four  plants.  Forty-four  of  these,  judging  from  their 
characters,  proved  to  be  true  hybrids,  while  thirty  were  either  hybrids 
entirely  resembling  the  mother  plant  or  the  results  of  accidental  self- 
fertilization.  The  original  cross  was  made  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
while  the  ear  which  was  crossed  wis  carefully  inclosed,  as  in  all  other 
experiments,  before  the  silk  had  pushed  out  considerable  pollen  had 
already  fallen  on  the  bracts  of  the  ear,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions taken,  would  render  possible  the  introduction  of  foreign 
pollen;  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  grains  were  self- 
pollinated.  The  forty-four  which  the  writer  takes  to  be  true  hybrids 
were  very  markedly  influenced  by  the  male  parent,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  being  genuine  hybrids.  Indeed,  the  characters 
of  the  male  parent  seemed  to  predominate.  Hickory  King,  the  mother 
parent,  has  noi-mally  a  rather  slender  stalk  which  is  light  green  in 
color  and  has  very  few  anchor  or  brace  roots,  which  do  not  appear 
much  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  very  broad  leaves.  The 
hybrids  differ  from  the  typical  Hickory  King  in  having  narrow  leaves 
and  much  taller  and  thicker  stems,  which  are  purplish,  particularly  at 
the  base,  and  fade  to  green  above.  They  also  have  several  circles  of 
anchor  roots,  usually  3  to  6,  which  are  very  prominent,  as  in  the  Cuzco, 
and  extend  as  high  as  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground.  The  forty-four 
true  hybrids  ranged  in  height  between  8  feet  and  12  feet  4  inches, 
averaging  9  feet  7  inches;  while  the  thirty  plants  showing  no  signs  of 
having  been  hybridized  ranged  between  7  feet  and  9  feet  3  inches  in 
height,  averaging  7  feet  10  inches.  A  number  of  plants  of  the  typical 
Cuzco  grown  in  the  same  patch  averaged  about  8  feet  in  height,  while 
the  Hickory  King,  grown  under  exa<'tly  the  same  conditions,  averaged 

the  individual  croeses  under  a  series  are  referred  to  by  letter  as  la,  lb,  etc,  or  2a, 
2b,  etc.  In  numbering  the  experiments  when  they  were  made  there  was  no  effort 
to  group  related  crosses  together  and  number  them  in  sequence,  and  thus,  when 
the  crosses  of  dent  com  with  soft  com,  etc.,  are  grouped  together  as  in  this  paper,  the 
numbers  of  the  experiments  are  not  in  sequence.  The  hybrids  when  grown  are 
numbered  in  sequence  from  No.  1  upward,  the  same  number  never  being  given  tg 
mor^  than  one  hybrid. 
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about  8  feet  6  inches.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Cuzeo 
grown  and  used  for  comparison,  owing  to  the  long  season  required 
for  its  development,  was  planted  in  the  greenhouse  earlier  than  the 
other,  i-aces  and  transplanted  to  the  field  when  the  other  com  was 
planted.  It  appeared  to  have  been  stunted  somewhat  in  this  process 
of  transplanting  and  probably  did  not  grow  as  large  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  done.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  hybrids 
greatly  exceeded  either  parent  in  size  and  vigor,  being  taller  than 
either  parent  by  an  average  of  about  li  feet. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  the  hybrids  was  their  late- 
ness. Those  which  resembled  the  female  parent.  Hickory  King, 
entirely,  and  were  probably  the  results  of  accidental  self-fertilization 
and  not  true  hybrids,  pushed  out  their  silks  ready  for  pollination  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  first  of  August.  Quite  a  number  of  these  were 
inbred,  the  work  being  done  between  August  1  and  15.  Of  those 
inbred  seventeen  matured,  and  the  ears,  while  in  some  cases  small 
and  poorly  filled,  in  all  cases  resembled  typical  Hickory  King,  and 
the  writer  thinks  it  can  be  definitely  concluded  that  they  were  the 
results  of  self-fertilized  kernels.  The  true  hybrids  were  very  late  in 
showing  their  silks,  the  great  majority  of  them  not  being  ready  for 
crossing  before  the  1st  of  September.  The  first  of  these  to  be  ready 
for  crossing  were  inbred  August  14.  Quite  a  number  were  inbred, 
but  only  a  very  few  matured  seed. 

The  following  are  notes  on  the  individual  hybrids  which  were  inbred 
and  produced  ears.  The  number  of  the  hybrid  in  each  case  is  the 
number  given  to  it  in  my  series  of  experiments. 

No.  5:  Plant  grown  from  one  of  the  four  kernels  which  showed 
xenia  in  the  plumbeous-colored  spots  derived  from  the  male  parent. 
(PI.  I,  fig.  9.)  Ear  inclosed  August  12, 1899;  inbred  August  21, 1899, 
with  pollen  of  another  hybrid  of  the  same  chai*acter  and  parentage. 
Plants  robust,  10  feet  high,  with  several  whorls  of  anchor  roots;  stem 
purplish.  The  small  ear  which  matured  contained  only  sixty  kernels.  • 
Cob  pinkish  or  fuscous.  Kernels  between  coral  red  and  rufous  (PL 
I,  figs.  15  and  16),  about  half  of  them  being  variously  mottled  or  varie- 
gated with  irregular  dark-brown  or  plumbeous  spots.  The  coloring 
matter  forming  these  spots  was  limited  to  the  aleurone  cells  of  the 
endosperm,  showing  through  the  translucent  coral-red  pericarp.  The 
color  of  the  spots  is  the  typical  plumbeous  of  the  endosperm  of  the 
Cuzco,  which  was  the  male  parent,  and  is  the  same  as  the  xenia  spots 
shown  in  the  original  seed  planted.  The  coral-red  or  rufous  color  is 
in  the  pericarp  and  was  apparently  derived  from  the  Cuzco,  some  of 
the  kernels  of  which  show  this  peculiar  color.  (PI.  I,  fig.  6.)  It 
seems  to  be  a  color  limited  entirely  to  the  pericarp,  and  in  no  instance 
of  the  writer's  crosses  with  the  Cuzco  has  it  been  shown  as  xenia. 
25258— No.  22 2 
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No.  23:  Grown  from  kernel  showing  no  indication  of  xenia.  Plant 
quite  similar  to  Hickory  King,  10  feet  2  inches  high,  with  two  whorls 
of  anchor  roots,  only  slightly  purplish.  Two  ears  were  inbred,  being 
inclosed  August  8,  and  inbred  August  14,  1899.  Each  of  these 
matured  6nly  a  small  number  of  kernels.  One  of  the  ears,  which  had 
a  light  pinkish  colored  cob,  matured  about  300  kernels,  all  having  a 
peculiar  ferruginous  color  which  was  limited  to  the  pericarp,  and 
which  resembled  the  color  of  the  pericarp  in  the  preceding  hybrid, 
though  somewhat  lighter.  (PI.  I,  figs.  17  and  18.)  The  color  was  most 
dense  at  the  apex,  and  faded  to  yellowish-white  below  at  the  base  of 
the  grain.  In  none  of  the  kernels  was  there  any  trace  of  the  plumbe- 
ous color  commonly  occurring  in  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  male 
parent.  The  other  ear,  which  had  a  nearly  white  cob,  matured  about 
sixty-sey«n  kernels,  all  uniformly  colored  about  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  ear.  Here  also  there  was  no  indication  of  color  in  the 
aleurone  layer. 

No.  39:  Grown  from  kernel  showing  no  indication  of  xenia.  Plant 
9  feet  in  height;  purplish  green  at  base  and  with  four  circles  of 
anchor  roots,  in  these  chai'acters  plainly  showing  the  eflfect  of  the 
male  parent.  The  ear  was  inclosed  August  10,  and  inbred  August  29, 
1899,  with  pollen  of  a  different  hybrid,  but  of  the  same  parentage  and 
characters.  Only  a  very  few  kernels  developed  on  a  small  whitish 
cob,  all  having  the  pericarp  ferruginous  colored  on  the  sides  and 
becoming  whitish  at  the  apexes.  One  of  the  kernels  had  a  few  irregu- 
lar plumbeous-colored  spots  due  to  color  in  the  aleurone  layer. 

No.  46:  Grown  from  a  kernel  which  showed  no  evidence  of  xenia. 
Plant  9  feet  high;  base  purplish  green,  with  three  circles  of  anchor 
roots.  The  ear  was  inclosed  August  10,  and  inbred  August  14,  1899, 
with  pollen  of  the  same  stalk.  Only  five  kernels  matured  on  a  small 
white  cob,,  all  being  ferruginous  or  fuscous,  as  in  the  preceding  hybrid, 
with  color  limited  to  the  pericarp.  No  plumbeous  or  other  colored 
spots  showed  in  the  endosperm. 

No.  68:  Grown  from  a  kernel  which  showed  no  xenia.  Stalk  10 
feet  4  inches  in  height;  robust,  purplish  green  at  base  with  six  circles 
of  anchor  roots  and  slender  tassel  similar  to  Cuzco.  The  ear  was 
inclosed  August  16,  and  inbred  August  22,  1899,  with  pollen  from  the 
same  stalk.  Nineteen  kernels  matured  on  a  small  white  cob.  All 
were  ferruginous  or  fuscous,  fading  into  white  at  apex  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, the  color  being  limited  to  the  pericarp.  No  plumbeous- 
colored  spots  showed  in  the  endosperm. 

In  the  above  experiment  the  seed  of  the  Hickory  King,  used  as 
the  mother  parent,  had  not  been  cultivated  by  the  writer  previous  to 
the  experiment  and  may  not  have  been  pure,  though  plants  from  the 
same  batch  of  seed  showed  no  impurity  the  same  season  or  the  fol- 
lowing year.     The  plumbeous  color  of  the  Cuzco  759,  which  was 
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shown  as  xenia  in  spotw  on  four  of  the  kernels,  is  an  uncommon  color 
in  corn,  and  the  Cuzco  is  not  grown  in  the  United  States;  so  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  color  here  could  have  l)een  due  to  the  use  of 
impure  seed.  Again  the  fact  that  the  four  kernels  which  exhibited 
these  spots  proved  to  l)e  undoubted  hybrids,  showing  plainly  their 
Cuzco  parentage,  seems  to  the  writer  to  prove  conclusively  that  this 
is  a  true  case  of  xenia.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
forty-four  true  hybrids  only  four  of  the  original  crossed  kernels 
showed  xenia,  so  that  in  this  case  absence  of  xenia  could  not  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  kernels  had  not  l)een  hybridized. 

Experhnent  Ic^  Hichory  King  9  X  Cuzaf  759  $ . — The  cross  was 
made  on  plants  grown  at  Washington  in  1898.  One  small  ear  was 
'harvested  December  3,  1898.  None  of  the  kernels  showed  any  indi- 
cation of  xenia,  being  pure  white  like  the  mother  parent.  These 
kernels  were  planted  in  the  summer  of  1899,  but  only  one  plant  devel- 
oped. This  showed  the  characters  of  Cuzco,  the  male  parent,  in  being 
very  robust,  reaching  a  height  of  11  feet  4  inches,  and  having  a  pur- 
plish green  stem  with  three  circles  of  anchor  roots.  The  ear  on  this 
plant  was  inbred  August  19,  1899,  but  did  not  mature  seed. 

Experiment  Id^  Hickory  King  9  X  Ouzco  759  S . — The  plants  used 
in  this  experiment  were  grown  at  Washington  in  1898.  The  small  ear 
which  matured  was  harvested  December  3, 1898.  Only  twenty  kernels 
resulted,  of  which  four  were  heliotrope-purple  (PI.  I,  figs.  19and20),and 
three  had  purplish-black  spots  similar  to  the  kernels  of  experiment  la, 
figured  in  PI.  I,  figs.  9-12.  All  of  the  other  kernels  were  pure  white. 
No  examination  was  made  of  the  colored  and  spotted  kernels  to  deter- 
mine where  the  color  was  located.  The  plumbeous  color  of  the  Cuzco, 
however,  is  located  in  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm,  and  in 
these  cases  also  it  was  probably  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  endo- 
sperm. There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  coloration  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  variegated  kernels  described  under  la,  is  a  true  case 
of  xenia  or  the  immediate  effect  of  pollen. 

In  1899,  20  seeds  resulting  from  this  cross  were  planted  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  and  produced  eighteen  plants,  all  of  which  were  shown  to  be  true 
hybrids  from  their  characters:  (1)  from  the  color  of  the  stem,  which 
was  purplish-green  similar  to  the  father  parent,  instead  of  green  like 
the  Hickory  King;  (2)  from  the  larger  number  of  whork  of  anchor 
roots,  which  varied  from  three  to  six  in  the  hybrids,  the  peculiarity, 
characteristic  of  the  Cuzco,  of  producing  numerous  anchor  roots  being 
accentuated  in  the  hybrids;  (3)  in  the  lateness  of  the  flowering  and 
maturing;  (4)  in  the  increased  size  due  to  the  hybridization.  (PL  III, 
figs.  1  and  2.)  -> 

All  of  the  eighteen  true  hybrids  resulting  from  this  series  of  experi- 
ments, when  compared  with  the  sixteen  varieties  grown  in  the  same 
experimental  field  and  with  sorts  grown  in  adjoining  fields,  were  of  very 
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large  size.  The  shortest  was  11  feet  in  height,  while  the  tallest  was 
13  feet  4  inches,  the  average  height  being  12  feet  4  inches.  The  average 
height  of  Hickory  King  grown  in  an  adjoining  row  was  about  8  feet  6 
inches,  while  the  average  height  of  the  Cuzco  in  the  same  field  was 
about  8  feet.  Thus  the  hybrids  on  an  average  exceeded  the  female 
parent  in  height  by  about  3  feet  10  inches  and  the  male  parent  by  4 
feet  4  inches.  As  stated  under  la,  however,  the  Cuzco  plants  used  for 
this  comparison  were  probably  somewhat  below  normal  height,  as  the 
result  of  their  having  been  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouses  for  a 
time  and  then  transplanted.  Some  of  the  hybrids  of  this  series  were 
inbred  about  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  first  silks  apixmred,  but 
in  all  cases  were  too  late  to  mature.  The  hybrids  in  most  cases  stalled 
to  develop  three  to  four  eaTs,  and  these  in  all  instances  were  very 
high,  the  lowest  on  the  several  stalks  varying  from  7i  to  8i  feet  from 
the  gi'ound. 

in  this  experiment,  as  in  experiment  la,  the  Hickory  King  used  as 
the  mother  parent  had  not  been  cultivated  previously  under  the 
writer's  direction,  and  was  not  definitely  known  to  be  pure,  but  as  in 
that  case,  and  for  the  reason  there  given,  the  writer  thinks  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  four  purplish  kernels  and  the  three  kernels  with 
pui'plish-black  spots  produced  on  the  original  crossed  ear,  and  which 
were  shown  to  be  hybrid  kernels  by  growing  them  the  next  year, 
must  be  interpreted  as  cases  of  undoubted  xenia.  In  this  experiment 
also,  as  in  la,  many  pure  white  kernels  showing  no  indication  of  xenia 
proved  to  be  hybrids. 

Experiment  lOa^  Hickory  King  9  X  Cuzco  No.  769  $ .  — ^The  plant  of 
Cuzco  No.  759  from  which  the  pollen  was  taken  was  grown  from  a 
dark  plimibeous- colored  kernel  like  that  shown  in  PI.  I,  figs.  3  and  4. 
A  small  well-filled  ear  resulted,  the  kernels  of  which  almost  all  showed 
xenia  in  the  plumbeous  or  heliotrope-purple  color  imparted  to  the 
seeds,  the  color  being  limited  to  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm, 
as  in  PL  I,  fig.  32.  The  color  varied  greatly  in  density  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  different  kernels.  Some  were  dark  plumbeous  or  helio- 
trope-purple at  the  apex  and  extending  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
sides,  but  fading  to  nearly  white  below.  Others  were  nearly  white  at 
the  apex,  but  plumbeous  below  on  the  sides.  A  very  few  were  white 
throughout  like  the  mother  parent.  The  character  of  the  starchy 
endosperm  was  also  much  modified,  xenia  showing  as  plainly  in  this 
regard  as  in  the  color.  Such  kernels  contained  much  more  of  the 
soft,  opaque,  white,  starchy  matter,  and  less  of  the  hard,  homy,  trans- 
lucent matter,  or  corneous  endosperm,  than  the  typical  kernels  of 
Hickory  King,  this  character  being  clearly  derived  from  the  male 
parent,  the  Cuzco,  in  which  the  endosperm  is  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  hard  corneous  matter.  A  fibrous,  striped  surface-appearance  is 
shown  in  many  of  the  kernels,  a  character  which,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  informed,  is  not  shown  by  either  of  the  parent  races.     (PL  I,  fig. 
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22.)  This  wan  found  to  be  a  ehamcter  of  the  pericai-p,  for  when  the 
latter  is  pulled  off  from  such  kernels  and  held  up  to  the  light  it  is 
seen  to  be  marked  with  alternate  opaque  and  hyaline  stripes  which  are 
irregular  and  run  longitudinally.  In  this  experiment,  made  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  the  seed  of  Hickory  King  used 
as  the  female  parent  was  from  an  ear  inbred  by  the  writer  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  known  to  be  pure. 

Experiments  iSa^  18h^  and  18c^  three  ears  of  Learning  Yellow  $  X 
Cuzco  7a  i  . — (The  plant  of  Cuzco  7a  furnishing  the  pollen  in  these 
three  experiments  was  from  a  yellowish-white  kernel  produ^d  by 
inbreeding  Cuzco  No.  760  the  preceding  year.  See  description,  p.  14.) 
Three  poorly  filled  ears  resulted,  which  were  apparently  uniform  in  all 
important  characters.  The  kernels  were  yellowish  on  the  sides  like 
typical  Leaming  Yellow,  but  with  whitish  apexes.  This  must  proba- 
bly be  considered  as  a  result  of  xenia,  as  the  white  color  probably  pre- 
dominated in  the  male  parent,  though  known  to  be  of  a  variable  race. 
A  comparison  of  the  endosperm  of  the  kernels  of  the  crossed  ear  with 
those  of  typical  Leaming  Yellow  showed  very  little,  if  any,  reduction 
of  the  corneous  matter,  which  was  very  marked  in  experiment  10a. 

Experiments  19a  and  19h^  two  ears  of  Learning  YelJmo  9  X  Cuzco  No. 
759$. — Only  a  few  kernels  developed  on  each  ear,  all  resembling 
Leaming  Yellow,  no  xenia  being  apparent. 

Experiment  Wa^  PeAricT^s  Perfected  Golden  Beauty  9  X  Cuzco 
7a  $ . — (The  plant  of  Cuzco  7a  furnishing  the  pollen  in  this  experi- 
ment was  from  one  of  the  dark  purplish  keniels  produced  by  inbreed- 
ing Cuzco  No.  760  the  preceding  year.  See  description,  p.  14.)  A 
small  well-filled  ear  containing  something  over  300  kernels^  resulted. 
None  of  these  were  like  the  normal  Pedrick.  The  great  majorit}^  were 
of  a  heliotrope-purple  or  plumbeous  color  at  the  apex  or  various  com- 
binations of  these  two  colors,  gradually  fading  on  the  sides  to  yellow- 
ish-white. The  base  and  lower  half  of  the  kernels  in  most  cases  were 
yellowish-white  or  yellow,  suggesting  the  color  of  the  female  parent, 
but  not  so  deep  an  orange.  Some  few  kernels  were  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish-white thioughout,  there  being  three  or  four  of  this  sort.  Two 
kernels  were  curiously  marked,  being  half  white  and  half  heliotrope- 
purple,  exhibiting  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  (PI.  I, 
fig.  24.)  In  these  cases  when  the  pericaip  was  pulled  off  over  the  line 
of  demarcation  the  color  was  found  to  be  entirely  in  the  aleurone 
layer.  In  quite  a  number  of  the  dark-colored  kernels  also,  which 
were  examined,  the  color  was  found  to  be  limited  to  the  aleurone 
layer.  Practically  every  kernel  of  this  ear  showed  xenia  very  plainly. 
The  seeds  of  the  female  parent,  while  not  bred  under  the  writer's 
direction,  were  grown  by  a  careful  seedsman  under  control  conditions, 
and  were  probably  free  from  impurity.  Furthermore,  the  plants 
from  this  seed  which  were  inbred  came  perfectly  true  to  type,  and  the 
ears  which  were  developed  in  the  plat  without  inbreeding  and  without 
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artificial  crossing  showed  no  indication  of  the  plumbeous  or  heliotrope- 
purple  color  shown  in  the  crossed  ear.  This  color  is  rare  in  races  com- 
monly cultivated  and  is  not  commonly  a  source  of  impurity,  so  that  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  effect  here  is  due  to  xenia. 

Experiments  ^6c  and26d^  two  eurs  of  Burr's  White  9  X  Cv4ux>  7a  $  . — 
(The  plant  of  Cuzco  7a  furnishing  the  pollen  in  these  experiments  was 
from  a  yellowish-white  kernel  produced  by  inbreeding  Cuzco  No. 
760  the  preceding  year.)  Two  fairly  well-filled  ears  developed,  all 
the  kernels  of  which  were  pure  white,  apparently  the  same  as  the 
type  of  the  female  parent  used.  The  corneous  endosperm  also 
appeared  to  be  apparently  the  same  as  in  the  typical  Burr's  White, 
no  effect  being  visible  here  either.  The  fact  that  the  Cuzco  used  in 
this  experiment  grew  from  a  yellowish-white  kernel  similar  to  the 
color  and  appearance  of  Burr's  White  probably  prevents  the  rea^- 
nition  of  any  characters  due  to  xenia. 

Experiment  3Sh^  Champion  White  Pea/rl  9  X  Ouzco  7a  $ . — (Plant  of 
7a  grown  from  a  yellowish-white  kernel,  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment.) A  pai-tly-filled  ear  resulted,  all  the  kernels  of  which  wei^e 
white  and  similar  to  the  typical  Champion  White  Pearl,  showing  no 
xenia. 

Experiment  35a^  Champi/m  White  Pearl  9  X  Chizco  No.  769  $ . — (The 
plant  of  Cuzco  No.  759  furnishing  the  pollen  in  this  experiment  was 
from  a  plumbeous-colored  kernel  similar  to  those  shown  in  PI.  I,  figs. 
3  and  4.)  The  pollen  used  in  this  experiment  was  somewhat  wet  and 
only  a  few  kernels  matured.  Some  of  these  were  plumbeous  in  color, 
similar  to  the  color  of  the  male  parent,  the  color  here  again  being 
limited  to  the  endosperm  and  doubtless  due  to  xenia.  The  seed  sown, 
however,  was  not  definitely  known  to  be  pure. 

Experirfient  l^^la^  Leaming  Yellmo  9  X  Cuzco  No.  759  $ . — (Cross 
made  under  the  writer's  direction  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Rittue,  at  Washington, 
in  the  summer  of  1899.)  A  well-filled  ear  resulted,  on  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  kernels  resembled  typical  Leaming  Yellow, 
showing  no  indication  of  xenia.  Three  kernels,  however,  exhibited  a 
very  peculiar  purplish  color,  which  apparently  was  derived  from  the 
male  parent.  These  three  kernels,  furthermore,  showed  the  effect  of 
the  cross  very  distinctlj'^  in  having  a  much  larger  quantity  of  soft, 
starchy  material  in  the  endosperm,  and  consequently  a  smaller  amount 
of  corneous  endosperm.  The  other  kernels  on  the  ear  were  appar- 
ently like  the  typical  Leaming  Yellow  in  this  regard,  the  structure  of 
the  endospeim  showing  no  effect  of  xenia.  The  seed  of  Leaming  Yel- 
low used  was  not  definitely  known  to  be  pure. 

DENT  CORN   CROSSED   WITH    SWEET  CORN. 

Expervmeni,  lla^  Ilichory  Kmg  9  X  StoweWs  Evergreen  $ . — ^A  small 
ear  developed,  the  kernels  of  which  were  all  apparently  pure  Hickory 
King,  showing  no  indication  of  xenia. 
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Expervnient  16a^  LeaTnitig  Yellow  9  X  StowdPs  Evergreen  $ . — A 
fairly  well-filled  ear  matured,  all  kernels  of  which  were  apparently 
true  Learning  Yellow,  showing  no  visible  signs  of  xenia. 

EarperiTtienU  Sla  and  31b^  Chmnpion  White  Pearl  9  X  StowdPs 
Evergreen.  $ . — ^Two  comparatively  small  ears  developed,  the  kernels 
of  which  were  all  similar  to  the  typical  Champion  White  Pearl,  show- 
ing no  appearance  of  xenia. 

The  writer  has  frequently  made  examinations  of  sweet  com  and 
dent  com  grown  in  adjoining  fields,  and  from  observations  made  in 
such  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  characters  of  sweet  com  do  not 
conmionly  show  as  xenia  in  dent  races.  Last  year  the  writer  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  a  field  where  about  an  acre  of  conmion  sweet 
com  was  growing  in  the  corner  of  a  comparatively  large  field  of  a 
pure  yellow  dent  race.  A  careful  examination  was  made  of  the 
adjoining  rows  of  dent  corn,  and  not  a  single  instance  was  found 
where  any  influence  of  the  sweet  corn  pollen  could  be  observed, 
although  numerous  crosses  probably  existed.  In  the  sweet  corn  patch, 
however,  the  effect  of  pollen  from  the  dent  race  could  be  abundanth'^ 
found,  as  will  be  explained  later.  In  Kellennan  and  Swingle's^  ex- 
periments also  two  instances  of  a  dent  race  crossed  with  sweet  corn 
failed  to  give  any  indication  of  xenia.  These  results  would  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  Correns,'  who  says  in  his 
proposition  14  that  xenia  results  in  that  a  **more  complicated  chem- 
ical compound  (starch)  is  laid  down  instead  of  a  less  complex  one 
(*Schleim,' dextrin),  never  the  opposite,  whereby  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  sim- 
pler substance  is  laid  down  instead  of  a  more  complex  one."  :  Correns, 
however,  did  not  give  an  account  of  the  experiments  on  which  this 
conclusion  was  based. 

BWBET  CORN   CROSSED   WITH   DBNT  CORN. 

Ekcperiinents  13a  and  13b ^  two  ears  of  StoweWs  Evergreen  9  X  with 
Learning  Yellmo  $  . — The  seed  did  not  set  well,  and  the  kernels  were 
pressed  out  of  normal  shape  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number 
developed.  They,  however,  clearly  showed  the  effect  of  the  cross, 
in  every  case  being  yellowish  and  smooth  with  a  starchy  endosperm 
similar  to  that  of  the  male  parent.  The  yellow  color  was  here  again 
limited  to  the  endosperm,  the  pericarp  being  entirely  hyaline.  None 
of  the  kernels  showed  any  indication  of  the  typical  wrinkling  of  the 
sweet  corn.  Xenia  was  thus  shown  here  both  in  the  color  and  com- 
position of  the  endosperm,  and  it  is  further  noteworthy  that  all  of 
the  kernels  developed  were  plainly  affected. 

^Kellennan,  W.  A.,  and  Swingjle,  W.  T.     Experiments  in  the  cross-fertilization  of 
com.    First  An.  Kept.  Kansas  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  1888,  pp.  316-337. 
'  Correns,  1.  c,  p.  413. 
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The  above  are  the  only  hand-pollinated  eaiv;  on  which  the  writer 
has  obtained  the  effect  of  dent  pollen  on  a  sweet  corn  i-ace,  but  sevei-al 
very  convincing  instances  have  come  under  his  observation.  The 
case  referred  to  above,  under  experiments  31a  and  31b,  of  a  patch  of 
sweet  corn  grown  by  J.  C.  Bmdt,  of  Marcellus,  Mich.,  is  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  Here  a  patch  of  sweet  corn  of  about 
an  acre  in  extent  produced  from  seed  which  had  been  grown  for  sev- 
eral years  in  an  isolated  locality  and  known  to  be  pure,  was  planted 
in  th  corner  of  a  large  field  of  a  yellow  dent  I'ace.  An  examination 
of  the  sweet  corn  grown  under  these  conditions  and  fertilized  naturally 
showed  a  large  number  of  mixed  ears.  In  the  rows  which  were 
immediately  adjoining  the  rows  of  dent  corn  almost  every  ear  con- 
tained many  kernels  which  were  smooth  and  yellowish  like  the  dent 
corn,  an  effect  doubtless  due  to  xenia.  (PL  II,  figs.  12-13,  and  PL 
IV,  fig.  2.)  In  some  instances  the  keraels  showing  xenia  largely  pre- 
dominated so  that  a  particular  plant  of  sweet  corn  would  be  producing 
an  ear  composed  largely  of  yellow  dent  kernels.  In  this  instance, 
furthermore,  the  writer  was  able  to  notice  the  distance  to  which  the 
pollen  was  carried,  although  this  feature  is  of  course  governed  by  the 
prevailing  winds,  etc.  Passing  away  from  the  dent  com  farther  and 
farther  into  the  patch  of  sweet  corn  the  number  of  ears  showing  xenia 
greatly  diminished,  until  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  patch  of 
sweet  corn,  only  about  200  feet  from  the  dent  corn,  very  few  ears 
could  be  found  showing  kernels  crossed  with  dent  pollen. 

The  article  by  Professor  De  Vries  above  referred  to,  calling  atten- 
tion to  double  fecundation  as  being  a  probable  explanation  of  xenia^ 
is  based  on  an  experiment  where  sweet  corn  was  crossed  with  pollen 
of  a  dent  race  and  showed  xenia  the  same  as  in  the  cases  described 
here.  In  Kellerman  and  Swingle's*  experiments  two  ears  of  Cory 
Sweet,  a  reddish  sort,  were  crossed  with  Extra  Early  Adams  Table,  a 
white  dent.  One  of  the  resulting  ears  clearly  showed  xenia  in  having 
smooth  kernels  mixed  with  the  wrinkled  ones,  while  the  other,  which 
matured  but  few  kernels,  gave  no  visible  indication  of  having  been 
crossed. 

DENT  CORN   CROSSED   WITH    DENT  CORN. 

Experiment  ^a,  Leaminig  YelUno  9  X  Hickoyy  Khig  $  . — The  plants 
were  grown  and  crossed  at  Washington  in  1898.  A  small  ear  de- 
veloped which  matured  only  forty -six  kernels,  none  of  which  showed 
any  indication  of  xenia,  being  like  the  seed  planted  so  far  as  could  l>e 
observed. 

These  forty -six  kernels  were  planted  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1899,  and  almost  all  of  the  plants  grown  from  them  proved  to 
be  true  hybrids  about  intermediate  between  the  two  parents.     Eiars 


^Kelierman  and  Swingle,  1.  o.,  p  335. 
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on  seven  different  plants  were  carefully  inbred  with  their  own  pollen 
and  all  of  these,  as  well  as  some  thirty  ears  developed  without  inbreed- 
ing, showed  the  same  intermediate  characters.  The  cobs  were  white, 
like  Hickory  King,  the  male  parent,  but  intermediate  in  number  of 
rows,  having  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  while  the  mother  parent  has 
ordinarily  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  and  the  father  parent  from 
eight  to  ten  rows.  Some  kernels  were  yellowish  throughout  and  about 
an  equal  number  white  throughout,  while  some  were  yellowish  on  the 
sides  with  white  apexes.  The  different  colored  kernels  were  irregu- 
larly mixed  together  on  the  same  cob. 

Experiment  SJ^^  Chavipimi  White  Pearl  9  X  Hickory  King.  S  . — The 
ear  which  resulted  was  twelve-rowed,  with  a  white  cob.  No  effect  of 
xenia  was  visible  unless  the  mther  shorter  and  broader  kernels  were 
caused  by  the  pollen  parent.  This  is  doubtful,  however,  as  the  ear 
was  smaller  than  normal. 

Experiment  J^a^  Learning  Yellow  9  X  Cfiampion  White  Pearl  $  . — 
The  ear  which  resulted  was  eighteen-rowed,  with  a  red  cob.  About 
half  of  the  kernels  are  yellowish  throughout,  as  in  the  normal  Learning 
Yellow  (PI.  l,figs.30and  31),  and  the  others  are  yellowish  on  the  sides, 
with  white  apexes.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  xenia,  as  Ijoth  the 
orange  yellow  color  of  the  mother  parent  and  the  opaque  white  of 
the  father  parent  are  in  the  endosperm,  the  pericaip  and  testa  being 
hyaline.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  seed  of  the  Leaming  Yellow 
used  in  this  experiment  may  have  been  impure,  but  some  of  the 
same  seed  grown  at  Washington  in  1898  and  in  1899  came  true, 
though  this  is  not  positive  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  individual 
kernels  sown  at  Lincoln.  The  writer's  experiments  have  not  l>een 
sufficiently  extended  in  crossing  the  races  of  dent  corn  to  determine 
how  generally  xenia  is  shown.  In  the  experiments  conducted  by  Kel- 
lerman  and  Swingle*  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  nineteen  ears 
of  various  white  dent  races  were  crossed  with  pollen  of  yellow  dent 
races.  Of  these,  ten  ears  showed  xenia  by  a  change  of  color  on  some 
of  the  kernels,  while  nine  ears  remained  unaffected.  Seventeen  ears 
of  yellow  dent  races  were  crossed  with  pollen  of  white  dent  races, 
and  of  these  twelve  ears  showed  xenia  by  a  change  in  the  color  of 
some  of  the  kernels,  while  five  eai-s  remained  unaffected.  In  these 
experiments  the  seed  of  the  various  races  used  was  not  positively 
known  to  be  pure,  and  it  is  assumable  that  in  some  instances  the 
results  obtained  may  have  been  due  to  previous  crossing.  It  is 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  all  of  the  cases  were  due  to  this 
cause.  The  mixing  of  white  and  j^ellow  races  of  dent  corn  when  they 
are  grown  in  adjoining  fields  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  with 

^Kellerman  and  Swingle,  Experiments  in  cross  fertilization  of  com.  1.  c,  and 
Experiments  in  crossing  varieties  of  com.  Second  An.  Rep.  Kansas  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 
1889,  pp.  288-346. 
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corn  growers.  In  the  experimental  plats  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  a 
number  of  races  were  grown  from  seed  obtained  from  careful  seeds- 
men (see  history  of  sorts  grown,  pp.  14, 15),  several  marked  instances 
of  change  in  color  were  noted  which  must  probably  be  attributed  to 
xenia.  Hickory  King,  Champion  White  Pearl,  Boone  County  White, 
and  Burr's  White,  all  pure  white  races,  showed  many  yellow  kernels, 
evidently  from  cix)8sing  with  pollen  of  yellow  races.  Pedrick's  Per- 
fected Golden  Beauty  and  Leaming  Yellow,  pure  orange-yellow  i-aces, 
both  produced  many  kernels  having  white  apexes  evidently  from  cross- 
ing with  white  sorts.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  very  common  thing  in 
crossing  yellow  and  white  dent  races  for  the  apexes  of  the  kernels  to  be 
changed  in  color  while  the  sides  and  bases  of  the  kernels  remain  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  in  the  mother  parent.  Whitecap  Dent 
showed  many  kernels  with  orange  or  yellow  apexes  or  caps  instead  of 
white  as  in  the  parent  race,  an  effect  probably  due  to  crossing  with  a 
yellow  dent  pollen. 

In  all  of  the  dent  i-aces  considered  above  in  this  section  (Dent  X  Dent) 
the  color  is  in  the  endosperm,  the  pericarp  and  the  testa  being  hyaline. 
The  color,  therefore,  we  should  expect  to  be  shown  as  xenia  if  the 
endosperm  is  developed  from  a  hybrid  nucleus,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  corn  has  double  fecundation  the  same  as  the  lily.  What  occurs  in 
the  case  of  those  races,  however,  like  the  red  dent,  where  the  color  is 
in  the  pericarp?  The  writer  has  made  no  experiments  with  races  of 
this  sort,  and  thus  can  not  answer  the  question.  Kellerman  and  Swin- 
gle in  their  experiments  above  referred  to  used  a  red  dent  in  a  number 
of  combinations,  and  while  no  statement  is  made  as  to  the  location  of 
the  color  in  the  race  which  they  used,  it  was  doubtless  located  in  the 
pericarp,  as  this  is  the  case  with  all  red  dent  sorts  which  have  come 
under  the  writer's  observation.  Nine  ears  of  yellow  dent  races  which 
they  crossed  with  pollen  of  red  dent  showed  no  indication  of  xenia  so 
far  as  color  was  concerned.  Of  ten  ears  of  white  dent  crossed  with 
pollen  of  red  dent  nine  ears  showed  no  indication  of  xenia  in  the  trans- 
mission of  color,  while  one  case,  that  of  Shannon's  Big  Tennessee  White 
?  X  red  dent  $ ,  is  recorded  as  showing  evidence  of  the  cross  in  the 
color  of  the  kernels.  Whether  this  is  a  true  case  of  xenia  or  due  to 
impurity  of  seed  or  other  cause  can  not  be  determined.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  ear  resulting  from  the  cross  is  described  as  ^'not  suffi- 
ciently matured  for  complete  description  and  comparison. "  Some  I'aces 
of  white  dent  even  when,  compaititively  speaking,  of  perfectly  pui-e 
strains  show  a  tendency  to  exhibit  a  red  or  scarlet  flush  when  they  dry 
up  before  maturity  and  become  somewhat  moldy.  Kellerman  and 
Swingle  also  describe  a  case  where  red  dent  9  X  Riley's  Favorite  $ , 
a  yellow  dent,  produced  light-yellow  grains  like  the  male  parent.  As 
in  the  last-mentioned  ca^e,  it  can  not  be  determined  whether  this  is  a 
case  of  true  xenia  or  due  to  other  causes.  In  none  of  these  experi- 
ments so  far  as  recorded  was  the  seed  grown  previously  and  proved  to 
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be  pure.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  red  dent  was  used  and 
gave  no  indication  of  the  red  color  as  xenia  strongly  suggests  that  the 
other  ceases  were  errors  or  due  to  other  causes,  and  that  the  rule  that 
no  character  outside  of  the  endosperm  «»ii  4ie  shown  as  xenia  holds 
here  as  in  other  c-ases.  Further  evidence  on  this  point  is  furnisbed  by 
the  experiments  of  McCluer,  where  Cranberry  corn,  in  which  the 
color  is  in  the  pericarp,  was  used  in  crossing  with  other  varieties. 
He  sunmiarizes  his  results  as  follows: 

Color,  where  it  is  a  character  of  the  kernel  and  not  of  the  seed  coat,  tends  very 
strongly  to  pass  from  one  variety  to  another.  The  peculiar  color  of  the  Cranberry 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  other  white  varieties  to  which  the  pollen  was  applied. 
The  Cranl)erry  owes  its  color  to  the  seed  coat  entirely;  the  kernel  is  white,  and  the 
variety  is  classetl  as  a  white  com.* 

SWEET  CX>RN  CROSSED   WITH  SWEET  CORN. 

.Experimefit  ISh,  SUrwdTs  Evergreen  9  X  Black  Mexican  $  . — A  small, 
poorly  filled  ear  resulted,  on  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  kernels 
were  bluish  black  like  the  male  parent,  the  color  being  limited  to  the 
aleurone  layer,  and  the  pericarp  in  both  races  being  uncoloi^ed  and 
hyaline.  The  kernels  developed  were  rounded  and  quite  different 
from  the  normal  Stowell's  Evergreen,  but  this  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  few  which  matured  on  the  ear.  (PI.  II,  figs.  10  and  11.)  The  color 
imparted  to  the  kernels  in  this  case  is  probably  due  to  xenia,  though 
the  seed  of  the  mother  parent  had  not  been  previously  grown  under 
the  writer's  control,  and  so  can  not  definitely  be  claimed  to  have  been 
pure.  Dark  blue-black  corn  is  not  commonly  grown,  however,  and 
is  not  very  liable  to  be  found  as  an  impurity  in  the  common  races  sold 
by  seedsmen  in  the  United  States. 

Experiment  S6a^  Black  M^ican  9  X  StowdTs  Evergreen  $ . — ^A  small 
ear  resulted,  on  which  almost  all  of  the  kernels  were  apparently  typ- 
ical Black  Mexican.  Eight  kernels  were  whitish,  as  if  possibly  affected 
by  the  cross,  the  bluish-black  or  plumbeous  color  of  the  endosperm 
being  absent.  Whether  this  can  be  considered  as  a  case  of  xenia  can 
not  be  told  without  further  experiments. 

DKNT  CORN  CROSSED  WITH  FLINT  CORN. 

Experiment  37 a^  Iowa  King  9  X  Gilrrum  Flint  $ . — A  fair  sized 
ear  developed  with  yellowish-white  kernels  having  a  large  proportion 
of  very  hard  corneous  endosperm  similar  to  the  Flint  parent.  All  of 
these  kernels  seem  to  clearly  show  xenia,  but  the  purity  of  the  female 
parent  was  not  definitely  known. 

In  Kellerman  and  Swingle's  experiments  four  ears  of  white  dent 
races  were  crossed  with  pollen  of  yellow  or  brown  races  of  flint.  Two 
ears  showed  xenia  in  producing  yellow  kernels  and  two  remained 
unaffected. 


» McCluer,  Com  crossing.     111.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  21  (1892),  p.  84. 
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FUNT  OORS  CB068EI)  WITH  DENT  CORK. 

Experiment  4/i,  Oilman  Flint  9  X  Leaming  Yellow  $  . — ^The  plants 
were  grown  and  crossed  at  Washington  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1898.  A  small  ear  resulted,  all  of  the  kernels  of  which  resembled  the 
seed  of  the  mother  parent,  showing  no  indication  of  xenia. 

In  the  summer  of  1899  these  were  grown  at  Lincoln,  and  the  major- 
ity, if  not  all  of  them,  proved  to  be  true  hybrids.  The  plants  wei-e 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  parents,  in  general  being  larger 
and  less  inclined  to  stool  and  branch  than  the  Gilman  Flint.  In  all 
ears  the  kernels  were  yellow,  but  varied  somewhat  in  the  intensity  of 
the  color,  some  being  light-yellow  and  others  orange-yellow.  Some 
kernels  showed  a  slight  dent  at  the  apex  while  others  were  filled  out 
like  the  mother  parent.  The  majority  had  an  opaque,  starchy  ai-ea  at 
the  apex,  evidently  derived  from  the  male  parent.  In  an  examination 
of  a  number  of  ears  of  this  hybrid  it  was  found  that  among  those  ears 
which  had  kernels  resembling  mainly  the  flint  parent,  but  more  orange 
yellow,  thei'e  were  11  ears  with  red  cobs  and  5  ears  with  white  cobs. 
Among  those  ears  which  had  kernels  more  plainly  dented  and  did  not 
show  the  flint  characters  so  plainly,  there  were  9  eai"s  with  red  cobs 
and  3  ears  with  white  cobs.  The  red  cob  thus  predominated  in  the 
hybrids,  though  the  mother  parent  had  a  white  cob. 

Experiment  5a^  OUman  Flint  9  X  Hickory  King  $ . — ^The  plants 
were  grown  and  crossed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  summer  of  1898. 
Only  eight  kernels  matured,  all  of  which  were  pure  orange  yellow 
like  the  seed  of  the  mother  parent,  showing  no  signs  of  xenia. 

In  the  season  of  1899  these  eight  kernels  were  grown  and  all  proved 
to  be  true  hybrids.  The  hybrid  plants  were  intermediate  in  size 
lietween  the  two  parents  and  stooled  from  the  base  considerably,  as  in 
the  mother  parent  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  1),  three  or  four  stalks  developing  from 
each  kernel.  These  grew  much  taller  and  less  bushy  than  the  Gilman 
Flint.  The  ears,  of  which  six  were  inbred,  matured  considerably 
earlier  than  Hickory  King,  but  not  so  early  as  the  Gilman  Flint.  The 
cobs  of  all  the  ears  examined  were  white.  The  kernels  were  all  slightly 
dented,  smaller  than  in  the  Hickory  King,  and  more  flinty  and  hard, 
with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  clear,  horny,  or  corneous  endosperm. 
In  color  they  were  yellow  or  white,  kernels  of  the  same  color  being 
irregularly  mixed  in  the  same  ear. 

In  neither  of  the  above  cases  was  any  indication  of  xenia  shown,  but 
the  races  used  in  experiment  4a  were  unfavorable  for  the  recognition 
of  any  effect  of  this  sort,  and  in  experiment  5a  only  eight  kernels  were 
developed.  In  Kellerman  and  Swingle's  experiments  five  ears  of  yel- 
low or  brownish  races  of  flint  crossed  with  white  dent  gave  no  indi- 
C4ition  of  xenia,  while  one  ear  of  a  white  flint  crossed  with  yellow  dent 
showed  xenia  in  the  production  of  yellow  kernels. 
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FLINT  CORN   CK068BD   WITH   SWKET  CX>RN. 

Experiment  S9a^  Oilman  Flint  9  X  Bl-acJc  Mexican  $  . — Only  a  few 
kernels  set,  and  these  showed  no  indication  of  xenia.  No  other  artifi- 
cial pollinations  of  this  combination  were  made,  but  some  of  the  ears 
of  Gilman  Flint  grown  at  Lincoln  in  1899,  and  naturally  fertilized, 
showed  wrinkled  kernels  i*esembling  sweet  corn  (PI.  II,  fig.  7)  mixed 
on  the  same  ear  with  the  normal  keniels  (PI.  IV,  fig.  3).  The  seed  of 
the  Gilman  Flint  planted  had  been  inbred  artificially  the  previous 
season  and  had  shown  no  sign  of  impurity,  so  that  the  writer  thinks  this 
to  be  an  undoubted  case  of  xenia.  A  row  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  was 
growing  near  the  Gilman  Flint,  about  100  feet  away,  and  the  two  i-aces 
were  in  bloom  at  the  ^me  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
wrinkled  kernels  of  the  Gilman  Flint  showing  xenia  were  yellow  like 
the  normal  Gilman  Flint  instead  of  white  and  hy^iline  like  the  Stowell's 
Evergreen.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed  no  i^ace  of  yellow  sweet 
com  was  grown  near  by  from  whiirh  the  pollen  could  have  come.  The 
wrinkled  kernels  were  more  translucent  than  the  normal  kernels,  in 
this  regard  resembling  the  sweet  corn.  In  a  number  of  the  kernels 
which  were  wrinkled  like  sweet  corn  the  effect  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
ceiiain  portions  of  the  kernel,  half  of  the  kernel  being  smooth  like 
noimal. flint  and  half  wrinkled  like  the  sweet  corn  parent.  This  may 
be  similar  to  the  occurrence  of  color  in  spots  in  the  endosperm,  when 
shown  as  xenia,  as  in  several  cases  cited  above.  These  differences  in 
composition  in  different  portions  of  the  endospenn,  however,  are  not 
so  easily  recognizable  as  in  the  case  of  color  differences  and  not  so 
marked  when  observed. 

8WEKT  CORN   CROSSED   WITH    FLINT  CORN. 

No  experiments  were  made  with  this  combination,  but  an  interest- 
ing case  of  apparent  xenia  occurred  in  the  Black  Mexican  sweet  corn 
which  was  grown  at  Lincoln  in  the  writer's  experimental  field.  On 
two  ears  of  the  Black  Mexican  over  half  of  the  kernels  were  smooth 
instead  of  wrinkled,  resembling  in  shape  the  kernels  of  Gilman  Flint 
which  was  growing  in  the  next  row  6  feet  away.  They  were,  how- 
ever, dark  blue-black  in  color  like  the  typical  Black  Mexican.  The 
smooth  kernels,  while  hard  and  containing  an  abundance  of  corneous 
matter,  nevertheless  contained  in  the  interior  much  more  white,  starchy 
matter  than  the  typical  kernels  of  the  Black  Mexican.  Aside  from 
the  blue-black  coloration,  the  endosperm  was  very  markedh^  similar 
throughout  to  that  of  the  Gilman  Flint.  While  it  can  not  be  positively 
affirmed  that  this  change  in  the  characters  of  the  kernels  is  due  to 
xenia,  because  the  seed  used  was  not  definitely  known  to  be  pure,  yet 
the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon. 

In  Kellerman  and  Swingle's  experiments  above  referred  to,  three 
ears  of  different  sweet  corn  races  crossed  with  flint  corn  pollen  showed 
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xenia  plainly  in  producing  smooth  kernels  like  the  male  pai-ent,  and 
in  being  changed  in  color. 

DISCUSSION   OF   RESULTS. 

The  experiments  of  the  writer  are  in  many  cases  open  to  the  com- 
mon criticism  that  the  seed  used  was  not  known  to  lie  pure.  In  a 
number  of  instances^  however,  practically  all  of  the  possibilities  of 
error  were  eliminated.  In  experiment  10a,  where  marked  xenia 
occurred  in  the  color  of  the  aleurone  layer,  the  seed  from  which  the 
mother  plant  grew  was  from  an  ear  of  a  pui*e  i*ace  artificially  inbred 
the  previous  year  and  thus  known  to  be  true  to  type.  The  year  in 
which  the  cross  was  made,  furthermore,  no  variation  from  the  type 
was  observed  in  inbred  ears,  but  some  kernels  on  ears  open  to  cross- 
fertilization  with  adjoining  i*aces  showed  xenia,  as  would  be  expected. 
In  the  case  of  Hickory  King  9  xCuzco  769  $  (experiments  la,  lb,  and 
Ic),  where  xenia  was  shown  in  the  color  of  the  aleurone  layer,  the  seed 
used,  while  not  previously  cultivated  by  the  writer,  was  produced  by 
a  careful  seedsman  who  is  known  generally  to  use  considerable  care 
to  grow  pure  seed.  Inbred  ears  the  same  season  showed  no  variation, 
and  all  of  the  kernels  which  showed  xenia  were  found  to  be  true 
hybrids,  so  that  the  possibility  of  error  in  this  case  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  production  of  kernels  resembling  sweet  corn  on  ears 
of  Gilman  Flint,  produced  from  seed  which  had  been  inbred  the  pre- 
vious year  and  thus  known  to  be  pure,  is  also  considered  by  the  writer 
to  be  an  undoubted  case  of  xenia.  (See  p.  291.)  The  same  is  true  of 
the  crosses  of  sweet  com  with  dent  corn  occurring  in  a  field  of  sweet 
corn  grown  from  seed  of  known  purity  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bradt  and 
examined  by  the  writer.  (See  p.  241.)  The  other  cases  in  which  xenia 
has  apparently  occurred  in  the  experiments  of  the  writer,  while  open 
to  some  doubt,  are,  it  is  thought,  more  reasonably  to  be  explained  as 
caused  by  xenia  than  in  any  other  way.  The  conclusion  has,  there- 
fore, been  reached  by  the  writer  that  xenia  does  occur  in  maize,  what- 
ever its  interpretation  may  be. 

In  all  of  the  cases  observed  by  the  writer  no  exception  has  been 
found  to  the  rule  first  asserted  by  KOrnicke,  that  xenia  is  shown  only 
in  the  endosperm,  the  portions  of  the  kernel  outside  of  the  endosperm 
remaining  unaffected.  **Nach  meinen  Beobachtungen  halte  ich  es 
al)er  gleichwohl  fQr  wahrscheinlich,  dass  der  Mais,  welcher  cinen 
gefftrbten  Inhalt  der  Kleberzellen  hat,  sich  theilweis  direct  vererbt, 
aber  auch  nur  dieser."*  Color  in  the  endosperm  is  frequently  trans- 
mitted as  xenia,  but  color  in  the  pericarp  apparently  can  not  be  thus 

*  Komicke,  1.  c,  p.  70:  "According  to  my  obeervations  I  consider  it,  however,  to 
be  probable  that  only  in  that  maize  in  which  the  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  aleurone 
lay^r  are  colored  is  there  an  immediate  effect  of  pollen." 
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shown,  as  red  dent  corn,  where  the  color  is  in  the  pericarp,  does  not 
appear  to  cause  xenia.     (See  p.  261.) 

In  the  writer's  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  plumbeous  or 
bluish-black  color  of  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm  in  the  Cuzco 
and  Black  Mexican  races  was  apparently  shown  in  almost  all  cases  as 
xenia  when  these  races  were  used  as  the  pollen  parents  in  crossing 
with  white  or  yellow  races  of  dent,  flint,  or  sweet  corn.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  race  having  the  dark-colored  aleurone  layer  is  used  as  the 
female  parent  and  is  crossed  with  pollen  of  yellow  and  white  races  it 
would  seem  that  xenia  is  not  so  liable  to  show,  but  the  writer's  experi- 
ments have  not  been  suflBiciently  extended  to  demonstrate  this  conclu- 
sivel}".  According  to  one  of  Correns's*  propositions  it  is  impossible 
for  xenia  to  show  as  change  of  color  when  a  race  with  a  yellow  endo- 
sperm and  blue  violet  aleurone  layer  is  crossed  with  a  race  in  which 
the  endosperm  and  aleurone  layer  are  white  or  colorless.  If  the  writer's 
hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  mosaic  or  variegated  kernels 
by  xenia,  discussed  in  detail  later  on,  is  true,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  races  with  dark-colored  aleurone  layers  could,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  be  influenced  by  crossing  with  races  with  colorless  aleurone 
layers.  This  question,  however,  can  not  be  settled  without  further 
experiments. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  endosperm  has  been  found  to  be 
greatly  changed  as  a  result  of  xenia.  Sweet  corn  crossed  with  pollen 
of  dent  or  flint  races  produces  smooth  kernels  with  starchy  endosperm 
like  the  male  parent,  this  feature  being  very  noticeable.  In  this  case 
the  sweet  corn,  if  a  dark-colored  race  like  the  Black  Mexican,  may 
produce  the  smooth,  starchy  kernels  of  the  male  parent,  but  retain  its 
original  color  unchanged,  as  in  the  case  of  Black  Mexican  X  Oilman 
Flint  (see  p.  291).  If,  however,  the  race  of  sweet  cx)rn  used  is  hyaline, 
the  color  as  well  as  the  chemical  composition  may  be  changed  as  in  the 
case  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  X  yellow  dent  (experiments  13a  and  13b, 
p.  23)  or  white  dent  (PI.  II,  fig.  4).  Dent  races,  however,  in  which  the . 
endosperm  is  starchy,  do  not  seem  to  show  xenia  by  changing  to  the 
sweet  corn  type  of  endosperm  (experiments  11a,  16a,  31a,  and  31b,  etc.). 

Flint  races  crossed  with  sweet  corn  may  show  xenia  in  the  wrinkled 
type  of  sweet-corn  endosperm  produced  as  in  the  case  cited  o.f  Gilman 
Flint  X  Stowell's  Evergreen  (p.  29;  also  PI.  IV,  fig.  3).  In  this  case 
the  kernels,  while  showing  the  wrinkled  character  of  the  male  parent, 
retained  the  yellow  color  of  the  mother  parent.  This  instance  of  the 
effect  of  pollen  from  a  race  with  sugary  endosperm  on  a  race  with 
starchy  endosperm  in  producing  wrinkled  kernels  apparently  with 
sugary  endosperms  forms  an  exception  to  Correns's  proposition  14,  that 
xenia  may  result  in  that  *'  a  more  complicated  chemical  compound 

*Correns,  1.  c,  Propositions  1,  2,  and  14. 
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(starch)  is  laid  down  instead  of  a  less  complex  compound  (^'Schleim,* 
dextrin?);  never  the  opposite,  whereby  *  *  *  a  simpler  substance 
is  laid  down  instead  of  a  more  complicated  one."*  By  crossing  a 
white  dent  race  with  pollen  of  Black  Mexican,  a  I'ace  of  sweet  com, 
McCluer*  obtained  ears  showing  xenia  in  having  many  of  the  kernels 
bluish-black  and  wrinkled  like  the  male  parent  The  wrinkling  of  the 
kernels  here  would  indicate  that  the  starchy  endosperm  of  the  Dent 
race  had  been  modified  and  become  similar  to  the  sugary  endosperm 
of  the  sweet  corn.  In  describing  the  xenia  produced  in  this  case, 
McCluer  says: 

Ears  produced  by  crossing  a  White  Dent  with  pollen  of  Black  Mexican  had  ker- 
nels varying  in  color  from  white  to  black.  More  than  half  the  kernels  were  wrinkled 
and  had  the  taste  characteristic  of  sweet  com,  while  the  rest,  though  showing  the 
black  color  as  much  as  the  wrinkled  or  sweet  kernels,  were  only  less  dented  than  is 
characteristic  of  the  variety.    The  taste  was  not  modified. 

In  the  writer's  experiments,  however,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
dent  races  with  starchy  endosperm  crossed  with  sweet  corn  with 
sugary  endosperm,  there  has  been  no  indication  of  a  modification  of 
the  chemical  constitution,  and  while  it  seems  probable  that  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  Correns's  proposition,  it  would  nevertheless  seem  to 
hold  true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  experiments  and  observations  of  the  writer  all  favor  the  theory 
that  xenia  in  maize  is  caused  by  the  fecundation  of  the  embryo  sac 
nucleus  by  one  of  the  male  nuclei,  as  suggested  by  De  Vries  and 
Correns,  and  the  evidence  now  available  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
those  cases  of  supposed  xenia  where  the  pericarp  is  influenced  must  be 
due  to  other  causes  or  be  explained  as  errors  of  observation.  Griltay's' 
work  has  done  much  to  clear  up  this  matter,  as  cited  in  the  introduc- 
tion, because  in  no  case  other  than  corn  was  the  occurrence  of  xenia 
supposed  to  be  so  thoroughly  established  as  in  peas.  In  his  extensive 
experiments,  however,  Giltay  secured  no  instance  where  the  effect  of 
the  cross  showed  in  the  portions  of  the  seed  outside  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  influence  on  the  embryo  itself  is  of  course  readily  understood. 
The  changes  in  the  color  of  the  embryo  were  visible  through  the 
hyaline  seed  coats,  and  unless  closely  examined  the  color  might  be 
interpreted  as  being  in  the  seed'coats.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  both  Gaertner  *  and  Berkeley,*  in  describing  instances  of 
xenia  in  peas  which  they  had  observed,  distinctly  stated  that  the  color 
is  in  the  seed  coats,  and  it  is  yet  too  early  to  conclude  that  cases  may 
not  occur  where  the  influence  is  shown  outside  of  the  endosperm. 

^  Correns,  1.  c,  p.  413. 
'  McCluer,  Corn  Crossing.     1.  c,  p.  84. 
'Giltay,  1.  c. 

*  Gaertner,  Versuche  und  Beobachtungen  uber  die  Bastarderzeugung  im  Pfianzen- 
leich,  pp.  81  and  499.     1848. 
^Berkeley,  Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  404. 
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The  fact  that  the  embryo  itself  may  be  changed  in  color  by  cross* 
fertilization,  as  observed  by  Graertner,  Laxton,  Darwin,  Giltay,  and 
others,  favors  the  conclusion  that  the  color  in  the  endosperm  of  corn 
may  be  due  to  the  fecundation  of  the  embryo  sac  nucleus.  If  the 
embryo,  the  immediate  result  of  the  union  of  the  male  and  female 
pronuclei,  can  show  the  effect  of  changed  color  in  the  seed,  it  favors 
the  interpretation  that  the  endosperm,  the  immediate  result  of  the 
union  of  the  endosperm  nucleus  with  one  of  the  male  nuclei,  would 
probably  be  able  to  show  similar  changes  of  color. 

In  the  writer's  experiments  all  kernels  showing  xenia,  which  have 
been  grown,  have  proved  to  be  true  hybrids,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  this  is  usually  if  not  always  the  case.  Correns  makes 
the  definite  statement  that  "the  plant  growing  from  a  kernel  showing 
xenia  is  always  a  hybrid."  In  races  which  show  xenia  on  crossing 
the  change  may  be  used  as  a  handy  index  to  demonstrate  that  a  cer- 
tain kernel  has  been  hybridized  and  is  thus  a  convenient  check  in 
practical  hybridization  work.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  how- 
ever, that  all  seeds  which  have  been  hybridized  show  xenia,  is  not 
true,  even  in  cases  where  xenia  commonly  occurs.  In  quite  a  number 
of  instances  of  crosses  of  different  races  which  commonly  show  xenia, 
no  evidence  of  the  cross  was  visible,  the  kernels  remaining  the  same 
as  those  of  the  mother  parent  This  was  very  noticeably  the  case  in 
experiments  la,  lb,  and  Ic,  where  some  of  the  kernels  showed  xenia, 
but  where  fifty-one  which  showed  no  indication  of  xenia  proved  to  be 
undoubted  hybrids.  It  would  seem  probable  that  in  these  cases  the 
embryo  sac  nucleus  was  not  fecundated,  but  developed  without  fecun- 
dation taking  place.  So  little  is  known  about  double  fecundation  that, 
while  it  seems  undoubtedly  to  occur  in  some  plants,  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  process  necessary  to  development.  While  the  egg  ceil, 
which  is»the  important  organ,  must  in  almost  all  cases  be  fecundated, 
a  few  truly  parthenogenetic  cases  are  known  where  the  egg  cell  develops 
without  fecundation  having  taken  place.  It  would  thus  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  embryo  sac  nucleus  should  be  capable  of  functioning 
even  if  it  were  not  fertilized.  The  evideace  from  the  non  appearance 
of  xenia  in  so  many  instances  of  true  hybrids  of  varieties  where  xenia 
may  occur  favors  this  interpretation. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  xenia  showing  in  spots  on  the  kernels,  as  in 
Hickory  King  X  Cuzco  (experiment  la,  PI.  I,  figs.  9-12),  and  occasion- 
ally on  one-half  of  a  kernel,  as  in  Pedrick's  Perfected  Golden  Beauty 
X  Cuzco  (experiment  20a,  PI.  I,  fig.  24),  and  Oilman  Flint  X  Stowell's 
Evergreen  (p.  29),  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  A  hypothesis 
has  occurred  to  the  writer  which  may  explain  such  phenomena,  but 
the  evidence  in  its  favor  is  yet  very  incomplete.  As  stated  above,  in 
very  many  cases  of  true  hybrids  of  parents  capable  of  showing  xenia 
25258— No.  22 3 
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no  effect  is  produced,  and  in  such  cases  the  fecundation  of  the  embryo- 
sac  nucleus  probably  did  not  take  place. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  the  second  sperm  nucleus 
enters  the  embryo  sac,  but  fails  to  unite  with  the  two  polar  nuclei.  In 
such  cases  it  may  be  abl^  to  form  a  spindle  and  divide  separately,  the 
unf ecundated  embryo  sac  nucleus  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  polar 
nuclei  also  dividing  separately.  If  this  occurs,  there  would  then  be 
formed,  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  embryo  sac,  nuclei  of  two  distinct 
characters,  one  group  from  the  division  of  the  embryo  sac  nucleus  and 
the  other  from  the  division  of  the  sperm  nucleus. 

The  nuclei  which  form  the  endosperm  reproduce  free  in  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  embryo  sac,  the  cell  walls  which  delimit  them  not  form- 
ing for  some  time,  probably  not  until  nearly  the  ultimate  number  of 
nuclei  have  been  formed.  Before  a  verj"  large  number  is  formed  they 
move  out  from  the  center  of  the  embryo  sac  and  usually  come  to  lie 
near  the  wall,  where  the  nuclear  reproduction  continues.  In  the 
delimitation  of  the  nuclei  later  by  the  formation  of  walls  about  them 
the  process  of  wall  formation  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the  embryo 
sac  and  gradually  extends  inward.  This  process  of  endosperm  forma- 
tion, which  is  common  in  seed  plants  and  is  known  to  occur  in  wheat, 
is  doubtless  the  process  occurring  in  corn.  If,  then,  the  union  of  the 
second  sperm  cell  with  the  embryo  sac  nucleus  fails  to  take  place  and 
they  both  divide  separately,  when  the  nuclei  formed  by  their  divi- 
sion move  out  to  the  surface  of  the  embryo  sac  the  nuclei  of  male  and 
female  origin  would  probably  become  more  or  less  intei*spersed.  In 
their  further  division  we  would  -then  have  groups  of  cells  of  male 
origin  here  and  there,  interspersed  between  those  of  female  origin.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  nuclei  become  dispersed  around  the  outer 
portion  of  the  embryo  sac  they  largely  retain  their  individual  location 
and  sphere  of  influence,  so  that  the  nuclei  resulting  from  the  division 
of  one  nucleus  after  it  has  assumed  a  location  at  the  surface  remain 
near  together  and,  ultimately,  when  delimited  by  walls,  form  a 
group  of  cells  derived  from  the  same  nucleus.  If  this  is  the  case, 
wherever  a  nucleus  derived  from  the  division  of  the  second  sperm 
nucleus  is  located,  after  migration  to  the  periphery  of  the  embryo  sac, 
there  would  be  formed  ultimately  an  island  of  tissue  which,  being 
derived  entirely  from  the  male  parent  so  far  as  the  nucleus  is  con- 
cerned, would  probably  exhibit  almost  entirelj^  the  characters  of  the 
male  parent.  This  hj^pothesis  would  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
such  varlbgated  kernels  as  were  produced  in  experiment  la  (PI.  I, 
figs.  9-12). 

When  the  migration  of  the  nuclei  from  the  center  of  the  embryo 
sac  to  the  periphery  occurs,  if  the  nuclei  derived  from  the  male  nucleus 
have  remained  grouped  together,  as  would  probablj^  occur,  while  those 
derived  from  the  division  of  the  embryo  sac  nucleus  have  remained 
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grouped  together  in  a  similar  manner,  it  is  probable  that  in  their  migra- 
tion to  positions  near  the  periphery  of  the  embryo  sac  those  from  one 
group  would  come  to  occupy  mainly  one  portion  of  the  embryo  sac, 
while  the  others  would  occupy  the  other  portion.  This  would  lead  to 
the  production  of  kernels  where  approximately  half  of  the  endosperm 
resembles  one  parent  and  the  other  half  the  other  parent,  as  was  the  case 
in  some  kernels  produced  in  Pedrick's  Perfected  Golden  Beauty  9  X 
Cuzco  7a  $  (p.  21,  PL  I,  fig.  24)  and  Gilman  Flint  X  Stowell's  Ever- 
green  (p.  29). 

As  bearing  on  this  hypothesis  it  should  be  remembei*ed  that  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  egg  cell  proper  of  both  plants  and  animals  the 
male  and  female  pronuclei  do  not  fuse  together  intimately,  but  remain 
more  or  less  distinct  until  the  reorganization  of  the  daughter  nuclei 
after  the  first  division,  and  among  certain  animals  the  maternal  and 
paternal  element*  have  been  traced  through  several  cell  generations. 
Hficker  ^  first  found  that  in  Cyclops  strenmts  the  two  pronuclei  do  not 
fuse,  but  give  rise  to  two  separate  groups  of  chromosomes,  which  lie 
side  by  side  at  the  equator  of  the  first  cleavage  spindle,  and  in  the 
daughter  cells  resulting  from  this  division  each  nucleus  consisted  of 
two  distinct  lobes,  which  Hftcker  thought  to  represent  the  maternal  and 
paternal  elements.  The  truth  of  this  was  later  demonstrated  by  Riick- 
ei"t,*  who  was  able  to  trace  the  distinct  groups  of  chromosomes  derived 
from  each  parent,  from  the  bi-lobed  nuclei  of  the  two-celled  stage 
through  the  second  cleavage,  and  in  many  instances  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  double  character  of  the  nuclei  in  a  much  later  stage,  when 
the  germ  layers  were  being  formed.  In  the  division  of  the  bi-lobed 
nuclei  of  the  two-celled  stage  a  double  spirem  and  double  group  of 
chromosomes  are  formed,  the  spindles  being  almost  entirely  distinct 
and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  bi-lobed  nuclei.  In  Ascaris  also, 
the  maternal  and  paternal  chromosomes  remain  distinct  for  some  time, 
according  to  Herla,'  who  was  able  to  distinguish  them  perfectly  as 
far  as  the  twelve-cell  stage.  The  male  nucleus,  furthermore,  has  been 
found  by  a  number  of  investigators  to  be  capable  of  independent 
division.  This  was  shown  in  the  now  classical  researches  of  Boveri*  in 
fertilizing  enucleated  fragments  of  the  eggs  of  sea  urchins.  Boveri 
showed  that  spermatozoa  will  enter  enucleated  fragments  of  eggs  and 
that  such  fragments  divide  and  give  rise  to  dwarf  larva?,  differing 
only  from  the  normal  in  size  and  in  containing  only  half  the  ordinary 

*  Hacker.    Die  Eibildung  bei  Cyclope  und  Canthocamptus.     Zool.  Jahrb.  V.,  1892. 

*  Riickert.  Ueber  das  Selbstandigbleiben  der  vaterlichen  und  mutterlichen  Kern- 
sabfitanz  w&hrend  der  ereten  Entwicklung  des  befrucbteten  Cyclops-Eiee.  Archiv. 
f,  mikroecop.  Anatomie,  XLV,  3.    1895. 

'  Herla.  £tude  des  variations  de  la  mitose  chez  Tascaride  m^galoc^phale.  Arch- 
ives de  Biologic,  XIII.     1893. 

♦Boveri.  tJberdie  Befruchtungs  und  Entwickelungsfahigkeit  kemloser  Seeigel- 
£ier,  etc.    Archiv.  f.  Entwickelungsmechanik,  II,  3.     1895. 
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number  of  chromosomes.  Boveri's  results,  so  far  as  the  division  of 
the  enucleated  fragments  of  eggs  when  fertilized  is  concerned,  have 
been  confirmed  by  several  investigators,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

The  facts  thus  established  that  in  some  cases  among  animals  the  male 
and  female  elements  remain  separate  and  almost  entirely  distinct 
through  several  divisions,  and  that  the  male  pronucleus  may  in  some 
cases  form  a  spindle  and  divide  alone  without  fusing  with  the  female 
pronucleus,  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  probability  that  the  second 
male  nucleus  which  enters  the  embryo  sac  in  maize  may  divide  without 
uniting  with  the  embryo  sac  nucleus,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  varie- 
gated or  mosaic  endosperm,  as  suggested  by  the  writer.  Again,  the 
very  recent  observations  of  Guignard^  on  double  fecimdation  are  sug- 
gestive in  connection  with  this  hypothesis,  as  in  Endymion  he  finds 
that  the  two  polar  nuclei,  the  union  of  which  produces  the  nucleus  of 
the  embryo  sac,  approach  and  touch  each  other  long  before  the  pene- 
tration of  the  pollen  tube  into  the  ovule.  But,  although  flattened  at 
the  point  of  contact,  they  do  not  fuse,  their  contours  remaining  quite 
distinct.  It  would  seem  quite  probable  that  in  some  plants  these  two 
nuclei  may  fuse,  or  even  divide,  before  the  male  nuclei  enter  the 
embryo  sac,  or  be  so  far  advanced  that  the  male  nucleus  would  not 
fuse  with  them,  and  thus  result  in  its  remaining  isolated  and  dividing 
without  fusing  with  a  nucleus  of  female  origin.  It  is  of  course  cer- 
tain that  the  fecundation  of  the  embryo  sac  nucleus  is  not  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  endosperm  in  all  cases,  as  in  some  plants  the 
endosperm  is  known  to  form  before  fecundation  takes  place.  So  far 
as  the  writer  is  informed  it  is  not  known  when  the  polar  nuclei  in  com 
fuse,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Triticmn,  a  related  plant, 
Koernicke  found  that  the  polar  nuclei  approach  each  other  and  appar- 
ently become  thoroughly  fused  together  before  fecundation  takes 
place.     Koernicke  wrote: 

Wir  erinnem  una,  dass  vor  der  Befruchtung  die  beiden  Polkeme  dee  Embryo- 
sacks  sich  zum  sekundaren  Embryosackkem  vereinigt  haben.  Dieser  Doppelkem 
l)egmiit  nach  einiger  Zeit,  wobei  man  noch  immer  einen  zarten  Streifen  bemerken 
kann,  der  auf  seine  Entstehung  durch  Verschmelzung  Bweier  Kerne  hindeutet,  sich 
zu  theilen.  Die  erste  Theilung  tritt  gewohnlich  schon  dann  ein,  wenn  der  PoUen- 
schlauch  im  Embryosack  angekommen  ist  und  sich  an  die  Eizelle  angelegt  hat 
Nachdera  die  Befruchtung  durch  die  Vereinigung  des  Spermakems  mit  dem  Eikeme 
vollzogen  ist,  hat  der  Endospermkem  sich  schon  mehr^h  getheilt* 

*  Guignard.  In  report  of  the  March  12,  1900,  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences.    Nature,  Vol.  61,  p.  507.    22  March,  1900. 

'  Koernicke,  Max.  Untersuchung  iiber  die  Entstehung  und  Entwicklung  der  Sex- 
ualorgane  von  Triticuni.  Verhand.  d.  naturhist.  Ver.  d.  preuss.  Rheinlande  Westf.  u. 
d.  Regierungsbezirks  Osnabruck,  Bd.  53,  Jahrgangl896,  p.  174.  "We  must  remem- 
l:)er  that  before  fecundation  the  two  polar  nuclei  of  the  embryo  sac  have  united  to 
form  the  secondary  embryo  sac  nucleus.    This  double  nucleus  begins  to  divide  after 
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A  second  hypothesis  which  has  some  evidence  in  its  support,  and 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  investigation  of  the  problem,  is  the 
possibility  that  the  second  sperm  nucleus  fuses  with  one  of  the  polar 
nuclei  and  that  after  their  fusion  takes  place  the  other  nucleus  is 
repelled  and  develops  independently.  This  would  give  rise  to  two 
groups  of  cells,  as  in  the  first  hypothesis,  one  from  the  division  of  the 
fecundated  nucleus  and  containing  both  maternal  and  paternal  ele- 
ments, and  the  other  from  the  division  of  the  unfecundated  polar 
nucleus  containing  only  maternal  matter.  If  this  process  of  fusion 
and  cleavage  took  place,  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  two  groups  of 
nuclei  at  the  periphery  of  the  embryo  sac  and  the  formation  of  islands 
of  tissue  of  different  origin  and  characters  would  probably  occur  as 
suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  hypothesis. 

The  further  investigation  of  the  fecundation  of  the  endosperm 
nucleus  will  doubtless  throw  light  on  many  questions  now  in  doubt, 
and  the  above  hypotheses  are  suggested  to  direct  the  attention  of 
investigators  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  evidence  supporting  or 
contradicting  them. 

Note. — Since  the  above  bulletin  went  to  press  a  second  important 
paper  by  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries  has  appeared,  entitled  ''Sur  la  f^con- 
dation  hy bride  de  Fendosperme  chez  le  mals'^  (Rev.  g^n^rale  de  Bot., 
Vol.  12,  pp.  129-137,  15  avril,  1900).  The  experiments  described  in 
his  preliminary  paper  above  referred  to  (p.  7)  are  described  more 
in  detail  and  with  illustrations;  and  the  connection  of  double  fecunda- 
tion with  the  production  of  xenia  is  more  fully  discussed.  No  impor- 
tant new  features  are  given,  however,  which  were  not  mentioned  in 
ais  preliminary  paper,  so  that  no  further  discussion  of  the  article  is 
accessary  in  connection  with  the  features  brought  out  in  this  bulletin. 

a  time,  during  which  a  delicate  line  can  always  be  observed,  indicating  its  origin » 
through  the  fusing  of  two  nuclei.  The  first  division  is  usually  already  beginning 
when  the  pollen  tube  reaches  the  embryo  sac  and  applies  itself  to  the  egg  cell.  By 
the  time  fecundation  is  effected  through  the  union  of  the  sperm  nucleus  with  the  egg 
nucleus  the  endoeperm  nucleus  has  already  divided  many  times." 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  I. 

[Figs.  1-31,  natural  size;  fig.  82.  x  200diam.] 

Figs.  1  and  2. — Hickory  King:  Anterior  and  posterior  view  of  kernel. 

Figs.  3  and  4. — Cuzco  759:  Anterior  and  posterior  view  of  plnmbeons-oolored 
kernel. 

Fig.  5. — Cuzco  759:  Posterior  view  of  a  mottled  kernel,  the  color  of  which  is  all 
in  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm. 

Fig.  6. — Cuzco  759:  Posterior  view  of  a  mottled  kernel,  the  dark  blotches  being 
due  to  color  in  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm,  and  the  reddish  ferruginous 
flush  to  color  in  the  pericarp. 

Figs.  7  and  8. — Cuzco  760:  Two  kernels  showing  anterior  and  posterior  views. 

(The  kernels  of  Cuzco  figured  in  3-8  are  all  simply  the  different  colored  kernels 
of  a  single  very  mixed  race. ) 

Figs.  9-12. — Kernels  of  la  (Hickory  King  J  X  Cuzco  759  ^ ),  showing  xenia,  the 
dark  plumbeous  color  of  the  male  parent  appearing  in  irregular  blotches. 

Figs.  13  and  14. — Kernels  of  la  (Hickory  King  ?  X  Cuzco  $ ),  showing  no 
indication  of  xenia. 

Figs.  15  and  16. — Two  kernels  of  first  generation  hybrid  No.  5  from  experiment  la 
(Hickory  King  J  X  Cuzco  759  $ ).  The  general  coral  red  or  rufus  color  is  Hmited 
to  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  Cuzco  kernel  shown  in  fig.  6,  while  the  dark  blotches 
shown  in  fig.  16  are  caused  by  color  in  the  aleurone  layer  of  the  endosperm,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  kernel  in  fig.  9,  showing  xenia,  which  is  a  painting  of  the  original  kernel 
from  which  hybrid  No.  5  grew. 

Figs.  17  and  18. — ^Two  kernels  of  first  generation  hybrid  No.  23  from  experiment 
la  (Hickory  King  J  X  Cuzco  759  $ ).  The  ferruginous  or  fuscous  color  here  is  in 
the  pericarp  and  is  evidently  derived  from  the  male  parent,  being  similar  to  that  of 
the  Cuzco  kernel  shown  in  fig.  6. 

Figs.  19  and  20. — Kernels  of  Id  (Hickory  King  9  X  Cuzco  759  $  ),  showing  xenia, 
the  plumbeous  or  heliotrope-purple  color,  which  is  limited  to  the  aleurone  layer, 
coming  from  the  male  parent. 

Figs.  21  and  22. — Kernels  of  10a  (Hickory  King  ?  X  Cuzco  759^ ),  showing  xenia, 
the  heliotrope-purple  color  derived  from  the  male  parent  being  located  in  the  aleurone 
layer.     (Compare  cross  section  of  one  of  these  kernels,  fig.  32. ) 

Figs.  23,  24,  and  25.— Kernels  of  20a  (Pedrick's  Perfected  Golden  Beauty  ?  X 
Cuzco  7a  ^  ),  showing  xenia,  the  plumbeous  or  heliotrope* purple  color  derived  from 
the  male  parent  being  located  in  the  aleurone  layer.  (Kernels  of  typical  mother 
parent  used  in  this  experiment  are  shown  in  figs.  26  and  27,  and  those  of  bUJier 
parent  in  figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  as  Cuzco  7a  is  simply  seed  from  an  inbred  ear  of  the 
typical  Cuzco.) 

Figs.  26  and  27. — Kernels  of  typical  Pedrick's  Perfected  Golden  Beauty,  which  was 
used  as  the  mother  parent  in  experiment  20a.     (Compare  figs.  23, 24,  and  25. ) 

Figs.  28  and  29. — Kernels  of  41a  (Leaming  Yellow  J  X  Cuzco  759  $ ),  showing 
xenia,  the  dark  plumbeous  color  derived  from  the  male  parent  being  limited  to  the 
aleurone  layer.     (Typical  kernels  of  the  ipother  parent  are  shown  in  figs.  30  and  31. ) 

Figs.'  30  and  31. — Kernels  of  Leaming  Yellow,  which  was  used  as  the  mother 
parent  in  experiment  41a.     (Compare  figs.  28  and  29. ) 

Figs.  32.— Cross  section  of  kernel  of  10a  (Hickory  King  J  X  Cuzco  759  $ ),  show- 
ing xenia,  the  heliotrope-purple  color  derived  from  the  male  parent  being  limited  to 
the  aleurone  layer:  p.  pericarp;  t,  testa;  n,  nucellus;  a,  aleurone  layer  of  endosperm; 
s,  starchy  endosperm. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  II. 

FFiguxes  all  natural  size.] 

Fig.  1. — Learning  Yellow:  Anterior  and  posterior  views  of  kernels. 

Fig.  2. — Champion  AVhite  Pearl:  Anterior  and  posterior  views  of  kernels. 

Fig.  3. — StewelPs  Evergreen:  Anterior  and  posterior  views  of  kernels. 

Fig.  4. — Kernels  of  Sto well's  Evergreen,  showing  xenia  from  crossing  with  poll^i 
of  Champion  White  Pearl.  (Compare  with  male  parent,  fig.  2,  and  female  parent, 
fig.  3.) 

Fig.  5. — Kernels  of  Stowell's  Evei^green,  showing  xenia  from  crossing  with  pollen 
of  Leaming  Yellow.     (Compare  with  male  parent,  fig.  1,  and  female  parent,  fig.  3.) 

Fig.  6. — Oilman  Flint:  Anterior  and  posterior  views  of  kernels. 

Fig.  7. — Kernels  of  Oilman  Flint,  showing  xenia  from  crossing  with  pollen  of 
Stoweirs  Evergreen.     (Compare  with  male  parent,  fig.  3,  and  female  parent,  fig.  6. ) 

Fig.  8. — Black  Mexican:  Anterior  and  posterior  views  of  kernels. 

Fig.  9. — Kernels  of  Black  Mexican,  showing  xenia  from  crossing  with  poUen  of 
Oilman  Flint.     (Compare  male  parent,  fig.  6,  and  female  parent,  fig.  8. ) 

Fig.  10. — Kernels  of  StowelPs  Evergreen  J  X  Black  Mexican  $  (experiment 
15b),  which  are  white  and  transparent,  resembling  the  mother  parent 

Fig.  11. — Kernels  of  StowelPs  Evergreen  J  X  Black  Mexican  $  (experiment 
15b),  showing  xenia  in  the  blue-black  color  imparted  to  the  aleurone  layer  of  the 
andosperm.  (Compare  unaffected  kernels  from  same  ear,  which  are  shown  in  fig. 
10,  and  also  male  parent,  fig.  8,  and  female  parent,  fig.  3. ) 

Figs.  12  and  13. — Kernels  from  an  ear  of  a  pure  race  of  white  sweet  com,  some 
of  which  show  xenia  from  crossing  with  pollen  of  a  yellow  dent  race.  Those  of  fig. 
12  are  normal,  evidently  having  been  self-fertilized,  while  those  shown  in  fig.  1? 
show  xenia. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  III. 

Fig.  1. — Hybrids  of  Hickory  King  J  xCuzco  759  $  (first-generation  hybrid  from 
experiment  Id ) ,  showing  increased  vigor.  In  order  to  show  the  size  as  compared  with 
the  parents  the  attendant  held  a  stalk  of  Hickory  King  in  his  left  hand  and  one  of 
Cuzco  in  his  right  hand. 

Fig.  2. — Central  stalk  a  hybrid  of  Hickory  King  9  X  Cuzco  759^;  stalk  on  left 
Hickory  King,  the  mother  parent;  stalk  on  right  Cuzco,  the  father  parent  (Stalks 
in  each  case  of  maximum  size,  the  largest  that  could  be  selected  from  the  experi- 
mental plats.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  1. — Hybrid  and  parents:  Hill  in  center,  a  first  generation  hybrid  of  Oilman 
Flint  9  X  Hickory  King  ^,  grown  from  one  kernel  (experiment  5a);  hill  on  right. 
Oilman  Flint,  the  mother  parent;  hill  on  left,  Hickory  King,  the  father  parent 

Fig.  2. — Ear  of  sweet  corn,  the  smooth  kernels  of  which  show  xenia  from  crossing 
with  pollen  of  a  yellow  dent  race.    Natural  size.     (See  p.  24.) 

Fig.  3, — Ear  of  Oilman  Flint,  the  wrinkled  kernels  of  which  show  xenia  from 
crossing  with  Sto well's  Evergreen.    Natural  size.     (See  p.  29.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology,  . 

Washington,  D,  C,  AugvstW,  1900. 
Sir:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  a  paper  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Dorsett, 
of  this  Division,  giving  the  results  of  some  investigations  of  a  disease 
affecting  cultivated  violets  and  generally  known  as  spot.  There  is  not 
less  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  violet  flowers  sold  every  year  in 
the  United  States,  and  were  it  not  for  the  disease  in  question  the 
amount  would  doubtless  be  increased  20  per  cent.  The  annual  loss 
from  the  disease,  therefore,  represents  probably  a  money  value  of  fully 
$200,000.  In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  violet  culture  and  the 
importance  of  tie  knowledge  of  a  means  of  preventing  the  disease,  I 
respectfully  recommend  the  publication  of  the  paper  as  Bulletin  No. 
23  of  this  Division. 

Respectfully,  B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Division, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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SPOT  DISEASE  OF  THE  VIOLET. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  destruc- 
tive maladies  known  to  attack  the  violet.  The  disease  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  florists'  journals  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  leaf 
spot,  leaf  rust,  leaf  blight,  smallpox,  etc.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  trouble  is  known  as  the  "  violet  disease,"  growers  not  generally 
recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  malady  attacking  the 
violet.  The  disease  occurs  throughout  this  country  wherever  the  violet 
is  grown,  and  is  probably  of  American  origin.  The  cultivation  of  the 
violet  has  been  abandoned  in  many  sections  of  the  country  on  account 
of  its  ravages,  while  in  others  it  has  become  necessary  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  handling  the  plants  during  the  growing  season. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  for  example,  50,000  to  75,000  square  feet  of 
glass  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  were  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  crop,  but  on  account  of  the  disease  the  industry  has  been 
practically  abandoned.  A  large  grower  near  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
forced,  a  few  years  ago,  to  abandon  growing  stock  plants  at  his  place 
on  account  of  this  trouble.  He  had  to  have  them  grown  for  him  dur- 
ing the  summer,  at  considerable  expense,  in  localities  that  were  free 
or  comparatively  free  from  the  disease.  After  transferring  these 
plants  to  his  place  in  the  fall  and  setting  them  in  the  houses  he  expe- 
rienced little  or  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  healthy  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  Many  other  instances  of  the  destructive 
nature  of  this  disease  could  be  cited. 

The  large  amount  of  florists'  literature  relating  to  this  subject  when 
collected  and  condensed  was  found  by  the  writer  to  contain  only  a  con- 
fused mass  of  contradictory  opinions  regarding  both  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  This  is  not  strange  to  one  familiar  with  the 
violet.  All  growers  know  the  violet  to  be  variable,  seldom  if  ever 
behaving  any  two  seasons  alike.  Practical  growers  recognize  the  fact 
that  methods  of  handling  the  plants  followed  with  little  disease  and 
good  results  during  one  season  may,  though  rigidly  adhered  to,  result 
in  disease  and  failure  the  next.     It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  grow- 
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ers  in  the  same  section  and  in  close  proximit}'  to  one  another  often  pi*ac- 
tice  widely  different  methods  in  growing  this  crop,  and  yet  the  i"esults 
obtained  are  practically  the  same.  A  noWce  in  violet  growin^r  may 
have  little  or  no  difficulty  the  first  few  yeai's  in  growing  good  flowers. 
After  this,  however,  his  troubles  usually  begin  and  failure  more  often 
than  success  crowns  his  efforts.  Unless  he  is  possessed  of  peculiar 
abilities  and  a  determination  to  succeed  a  few  years  of  reverses  are  suf- 
ficient to  cause  him  to  abandon  the  culture  of  violets  and  turn  his 
attention  to  some  other  industry  where  the  chances  of  success  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  failure. 

GENERAL   APPEARANCE   OF  THE    DISEASE. 

Spot  disease  of  the  violet  {Altern/iria  vtolcv)  attacks  the  plants  at  any 
stage  of  their  growth  from  the  small  unrooted  cutting  in  the  cutting 
bed  to  the  mature  plant  in  full  flower.  (See  Pis.  II,  ID,  and  IV.) 
Plants  that  are  making  a  vigorous,  rapid,  but  soft  or  succulent  growth 
are  most  subject  to  the  disease.  The  disease  may  occur  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  plant  above  ground,  l)ut  causes  the  greatest  amount  of  los^s 
when  pres(»nt  upon  the  foliage.  Its  first  appearance  upon  the  leaves 
is  characterized  by  small,  definite,  usually  circular,  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish white  spots,  resembling  very  much  the  bite  or  sting  of  an  insect. 
They  vary  in  size  from  dots  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye  to 
spots  a  thirty  second  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  light- 
colonnl  central  portion  or  point  of  infection  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
ring  of  discolored  tissue,  usually  black  or  very  dark  brown  at  first,  but 
changing  to  a  lighter  shade  as  the  spots  grow  older.  (Pis.  II,  III, 
IV.)  As  the  spot  develops  the  central  portion  remains  unchanged  in 
appearance,  while  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  it,  either  to  one 
side  or  more  fretjuently  in  a  circle,  become  diseased  by  the  ramify- 
ing growth  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  through  this  portion  of  the 
leaf.  This  usually  takes  place  within  a  few  hours  after  infection. 
The  freshly  diseased  portion  of  the  leaf  at  fii-st  presents  a  water- 
logged appearance,  frequently  being  semi-transparent,  and  is  lighter 
in  color  than  the  adjacent  healthy  tissue.  The  diseas(»d  portion  around 
the  central  point  of  infection  in  a  few  da^s  fades  or  bleaches  to  a  yel- 
lowish or  grayish  white,  sometimes  to  a  pure  white,  the  time  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  conditions  of  the  weather.  The  development 
of  the  disease  may  stop  at  this  point  and  the  plants  apparently  entirely 
rccovei"  from  its  effects;  in  which  event  the  diseased  portions  of  the 
leaves  after  a  few  days  s(^parate  from  the  healthy  tissue  and  fall  out, 
leaving  the  leaves  full  of  holes.  More  fretiuently.  however,  the 
disease  continues  to  develop  in  the  parts  of  the  leaf  adjoining  or  sur- 
rounding those  already  diseased.  These  freshly  diseased  areas  in  turn 
pass  through  the  same  changes  as  the  parts  previously  attacked. 
I ^nless  checked  by  some  means  the  disease  continues  to  spread  in  thiij 
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way  until  the  entire  leaf  is  destroyed.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a 
single  spot  upon  a  leaf  develops  to  this  extent.  More  frequently  the 
leaf  is  attacked  at  a  number  of  different  points  (Pis.  I,  II,  III,  IV), 
and  as  the  disease  progresses  the  spots  become  larger  and  one  or  more 
of  them  coalesce,  forming  large  irregular  areas  or  blotches  upon  the 
leaf.  (Pis.  I,  II.)  A  well-developed  spot  of  this  disease  therefore 
show^s  a  light-colored  central  portion,  the  point  of  infection,  partly  or 
wholly  surrounded  by  alternate  rings  of  dark  and  light  colored  tissue, 
the  lighter  colored  portions  as  a  rule  being  very  nmch  broader  and 
more  conspicuous  than  the  darker.  (Pis.  I,  II.)  The  majority  of  these 
spots  are  usually  free  from  fungous  spores  except  under  conditions 
peculiarly  favorable  to  their  development.  Spores  are  produced, 
however,  in  great  abundance  upon  most  of  them,  especially  upon  the 
central  or  older  portions  of  the  spot^,  after  the  leaves  have  been  placed 
in  a  saturated  atmosphere  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  spores  ai'e  produced  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  be  discernible  by  the  unaided  eye,  but  usually  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens 
or  a  microscope  is  necessary  to  determine  their  presence.  The  spores 
are  borne  in  chains  on  dark  brownish  hyphae  that  rise  from  the  dis- 
eased surface.  PI.  V,  fig.  2,  shows  a  photomicrograph  of  some  of  the 
mvceliiun  and  spores  of  this  fungus  taken  from  a  diseased  spot  in  a 
living  leaf.  The  spores  l)reak  from  their  attachment  and  separate 
from  each  other  easily,  and  being  very  small  and  light  they  are  car- 
ried around  by  currents  of  air  and  finally  settle  upon  other  leaves. 

THEORIES   AS   TO   THE   CAUSE   AND   TREATMENT   OF   THE   DISEASE. 

Perhaps  no  subject  relating  to  floriculture  has  received  more  atten- 
tion in  the  floricultural  and  horticultural  journals  during  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  than  the  disease  in  (luestion.  The  most  varied 
opinions  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  explanations 
advanced  as  to  its  cause  and  the  possible  course  of  treatment  are 
numerous.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  hypotheses  are 
given  here. 

WEAKNESS   OF  THE    PLANTS. 

Some  writers  claim  that  the  plants  are  of  necessity  weakened  by 
being  forced  during  the  winter  into  heavy  flower  production,  and 
that  the  taking  of  cuttings  from  such  plants,  and  the  rooting  and  forc- 
ing of  them  in  the  same  way  from  year  to  year  has  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing a  weak  strain  peculiarly  susceptible  to  injury  of  all  kinds. 
They  recommend  fall  propagation  to  secure  strong,  vigorous,  healthy 
wood  before  the  plants  are  weakened  by  flowering.  The  cuttings, 
after  being  rooted  in  clean,  sharp  sand,  are  transplanted  into  thumb-pot^s 
or  into  flats  and  carried  through  the  winter  in  a  house  or  in  frames, 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  not  allowing  the 
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plants  to  freeze,  however.  By  this  treatment  the  plants  are  given  a 
rest,  which  is  believed  by  man}^  to  be  necessary  to  strong,  vigorous 
growth.  While  growers  generally  admit  that  slightly  better  results 
are  usually  obtained  by  this  treatment  than  by  the  one  generally  prac- 
ticed, they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  opinion  that  the  benefits  derived  will 
not  justify  the  expense  necessary  to  c^rry  the  young  plants  through 
the  winter  in  good  condition  for  spring  planting.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant problem,  the  practical  solution  of  which  would  no  doubt  prove  of 
gi-eat  value  to  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  violet.  We  have 
this  work  under  way  at  the  present  time,  and  hope  in  a  few  years  to 
obtain  some  interesting  results. 

IMPROPER   SOIL   tX)NDITION8. 

Other  writers  claim  that  the  disease  is  due  to  improper  soil  condi- 
tions. The  soil  is  either  too  heavy  or  too  light  in  texture,  and  as  a 
consequence  holds,  or  gives  up,  too  much  or  too  little  moisture,  or  con- 
tains too  much  or  too  little  plant  food.  They  advise  selecting  soil 
suited  in  every  way  to  the  best  growth  and  development  of  the  plants. 

Since  good  soil  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  governing  strong,  vigor- 
ous, healthy  plant  growth,  their  advice  is  good,  but  extremely  difficult 
to  follow.  The  question  of  securing  proper  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  with  which  the  grower  has  to  contend,  requiring  judgment 
that  can  be  gained  only  by  many  years  of  practical  experience. 

IMPROPER  CONDITIONS   FURNISHED  THE   PLANTS   DURING   THE  GROWING    AND    FLOWERIXG 

SEASON. 

Still  others  attribute  the  disease  to  improper  methods  employed 
during  the  growth  of  the  plants,  such  as  growing  them  in  the  open 
field,  where  they  are  exposed  to  drought,  rains,  dews,  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  summer,  and  lack  of  attention  to  properly 
heating,  ventilating,  and  fumigating  the  houses  and  to  cultivating, 
watering,  and  cleaning  the  plants.  As  a  remedy  they  propose  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  conditions  for  vigorous,  healthy  plant  growth 
at  all  times.     This  is  a  good  docitrine,  but  begs  the  question. 

FUNGOUS   NATURE   OF  THE   DISEASE. 

Over  four  years  ago  the  writer  succeeded  in  producing  upon  violet 
leaves  spots  that  were  in  every  way  identical  with  those  above  described 
by  spraying  the  leaves  with  distilled  water  to  which  spores  of  the  fun- 
gus Alteenaria  viohv  had  been  added.  Since  that  time  he  has  proved 
by  numerous  laboratory  and  greenhouse  experiments  (details  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  following  pages)  that  the  so-called  ''spot  disease" 
of  the  violet  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  attacks  of  this  fungus. 
Other  fungi,  Cercospora inohv  Sacc,  PhyUosticUiviol^BTyQStn.^  Septoriu 
violm  Wesid.,  etc.,  are  known  to  attack  the  violet,  producing  upon  the 
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leaves  spots  very  similar  in  outline  and  appearance  to  those  caused 
by  Altemaria  mohjB  (with  which  they  are  often  confused),  but  in  the 
writer's  experience  in  the  study  of  the  violet  and  its  diseases  he  does 
not  recall  a  single  instance  where  these  fungi  have  come  to  his  atten- 
tion as  causing  any  serious  trouble.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  them 
to  do  considerable  damage  under  conditions  peculiarly  favorable  to 
their  development. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  specimens  of  the  so-called  violet  disease 
received  at  the  Division  laboratory  during  the  past  four  or  five  years 
were  found,  upon  careful  microscopical  examination,  to  contain  spores 
of  the  particular  fungus  mentioned.' 

The  fungus  was  isolated  by  agar  poured  cultures  in  Petri  dishes,  and 
comparatively  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  pure  cultures 
for  inoculation  experiments.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  fun- 
gus on  artificial  media  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  rapid,  normally  producing 
spores  in  from  four  to  six  days  after  the  sowing  of  the  spores  or  the 
transferring  of  a  single  germinating  spore  from  one  plate  culture  to 
another. 

The  growth  of  the  fungus  in  agar  is  normally  in  concentric  rings, 
each  ring  marking  the  amount  of  growth  made  in  twenty-four  houi'o 
(PI.  V,  fig.  1).  The  color  of  the  fungus  growing  on  agar  before  spore 
formation  is  grayish  white  (PI.  V,  fig.  3).  Spore  production  begins 
at  the  center  on  the  older  growth,  and  gradually  extends  outward, 
until  the  entire  surface  of  the  colony  is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of 
olivaceous  spores.  The  fungus  grows  well  on  other  culture  media, 
especially  young  lima  bean  pods  (PI.  VI,  fig.  18). 

The  first  inoculation  experiment  with  Alteniaria  violce  was  made 
February  12,  1896.  Two  plants  of  Marie  Louise  violet,  in  4-inch 
pots,  were  removed  from  the  Department  greenhouse  to  the  labora- 
tory. They  were  quite  uniform  in  size  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  entirely  free  from  disease.  Plant  No.  1  was 
sprayed  with  sterile  distilled  water  and  placed  under  a  bell  jar  in  a  sat- 

*  SCIENTIFIC   DESCRIPTION   OP  THE   FUNGI'S. 

Altemaria  viola;  Galloway  and  Dorsett. 

Amphigenous,  but  especially  epiphyllous,  olivaceous,  velutinous,  on  light-colored 
subcircular  definitely  limited  spots  2-4  mm.  in  diameter,  extending  into  arid 
patches  10-12  mm.  in  diameter,  which  show  one  or  more  dark  concentric  lines; 
spore-bearing  hyphte  fasciculate,  erect,  pale  olivaceous,  septate,  simple,  4  by  25-30 /u; 
conidia  borne  at  or  near  tips  of  the  hyphse,  catenulate,  clavately  flask-shaped, 
muriform,  strongly  constricted  at  the  septa,  which  are  variable  in  number,  oliva- 
ceous, 10-17  by  40-60  u  exclusive  of  isthmus,  which  is  3-5  by  3-25  /u. 

Dr.  Gino  Pollacci  has  described  and  figured  (Atti  del  R.  Inst.  Bot.  deU'Univ.  di 
Pavia  (Laboratorio  crittogamico)  Ser.  II,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-2,  PI.  VII,  figs.  1-5,  1897) 
a  spot  disease  of  violet  (xxjurring  in  Italy  which  is  tine  to  a  fungus  which  he  names 
Mtterfj»p<rnuin  vtoLr.  If  his  description  and  drawings  are  correct  the  two  diseases  are 
quite  <listUK'l. 
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urated  atmosphere,  where  it  was  kept.  Plant  No.  2  was  sprayed  with 
sterile  distilled  water  in  which  spores  from  a  pure  culture  of  Alter- 
naria  violm  had  been  sown,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  plant  No.  1.  The  temperature  of  the  laboratoiy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment — 3.30  p.  m. — was  about  80^  F.  The  fol- 
lowing notes,  made  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  results  obtained: 

February  14,  1896,  9.30  a.  m.  Plant  1  apparently  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condi- 
tion, leaves  covered  with  moisture,  but  showing  no  ill  effects  from  the  spraying  or 
from  being  kept  in  a  saturated  atmosphere.  Plant  2  Imdly  diji«ai»ed,  nearly  ever>' 
leaf  showing  one  or  more  spots  of  infection,  which  are  in  every  particular  identical 
with  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  as  naturally  pro<luced. 

February  15,  1896,  9.30  a.  m.  Plant  1  still  remains  healthy  and  apparently  unin- 
jured by  the  treatment.  On  plant  2  the  disease  is  progressing  rapidly.  There  Ls  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  odor  present  when  the  bell  jar  is  removed  that  is  not 
noticeable  under  the  same  conditions  with  plant  1.  This  odor,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  is  identical  with  that  noticed  wnth  plants  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
disease  under  normal  conditions.  This  odor  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  its  presence  in  the  house,  frame,  or  field  is  usually  the  first  intimation  the 
grower  has  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  among  his  plants. 

February  19,  1896.  Plant  1  still  healthy  and  apparently  in  good  condition.  The 
spotfl  on  plant  2  are  a  little  further  developed  and  resemble  more  closely  those 
produced  under  natural  conditions. 

A  striking  example  of  the  results  obtained  by  artificial  inoculations 
of  violets  with  this  fungus  is  shown  in  PI.  IV.  The  two  plants  shown 
in  this  photograph  received  the  same  treatment  a*s  that  given  the  two 
plants  in  the  experiment  described.  The  plants  were  sprayed  at  3.30 
p.  m.,  August  2(),  189(>,  and  examined  first  at  2.30  p.  m.,  August  27, 
1896,  just  twenty-three  hours  after  treatment.  At  thLs  time  plant 
No.  1  appeared  free  from  disease,  and  showed  no  ill  effects  whatever 
from  the  treatment.  On  the  contrary  each  leaf  of  plant  No.  2,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  showed  from  1  to  30  or  more  spots  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  were  in  every  way  identical  with  those  produced  on  plant 
No.  2  in  the  previous  experiment. 

The  plants  were  photographed  August  31, 1896.  At  this  date  plant 
No.  1  was  apparently  free  from  disease,  while  the  disease  on  plant 
No.  2  had  made  considerable  progress  and  the  spots  were  gi'adually 
assuming  the  normal  colorings  which  are  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

In  these  six)ts  thus  produced  a  careful  microscopic  examination 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  and  subse- 
quent obseiTation  showed  that  the  fungus  pushed  through  to  the 
surface  of  the  spots  and  fruited,  whenever  the  leaf  was  put  under  a 
bell  jar  in  moist  air,  exactly  as  it  did  on  spots  o<*curring  naturally. 
The  disease  was  again  i)roduced  in  healthy  plants  by  inoculation  with 
the  spore^  thus  formed. 

That  the  spots  produced  upon  violet  leaves  by  artificial  inoculations 
with  spores  of  AJtirnnria  vhnhv  closely  resemble  those  occurring  natu- 
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rally  can  be  readily  determined  by  comparing  PI.  Ill,  which  is  a  photo- 
graph of  a  naturally  diseased  and  a  health}^  plant  from  greenhouses 
at  Garrett  Park,  Md.,  December  18,  1897,  with  PI.  IV,  which  is  a 
photograph  of  a  healthy  and  an  artificially  infected  plant.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  spots  is,  howev^er,  more  strikingly  shown  in  PI.  I.  Fig.  1 
is  a  healthy  leaf;  fig.  2  is  a  diseased  leaf  from  a  plant  naturally  infected 
with  the  disease,  while  leaves  3  and  4  were  taken  from  the  diseased 
plant  shown  in  PI.  IV,  which  was  artificially  infected  with  the  disease. 

Spores  of  the  fungus  Altemaria  violcB  sown  in  water  in  a  van  Tieg- 
hem  cell  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  65^  to  80*^  F.  germinate  readily 
in  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  hours.  Fig.  9,  PI.  VI,  is  a  camera 
lucida  di-awing  of  a  group  of  spores  that  were  sown  in  distilled  water 
and  placed  in  a  van  Tieghem  cell  at  10  a.  m.,  January  15,  1898.  The 
dotted  lines  at  right  angles  to  several  of  the  germ  tubes  mark  the 
amount  of  growth  made  by  them  between  the  time  of  sowing  and  the 
time  noted;  all  subsequent  growth  and  the  production  of  all  germ 
tubes  not  marked  with  a  dotted  line  occurred  between  11.55  a.  m.  and 
2.10  p.  m.  the  same  day.  Figs.  1  to  6  show  a  camera  lucida  drawing  of 
a  group  of  Altemaria  spores  in  distilled  water  just  previous  to  being 
placed  in  a  van  Tieghem  cell,  and  figs.  7  and  8,  two  spores  in  the  same 
sowing,  nineteen  hours  later.  Figs.  11,  13,  and  14  show  spores  that 
were  sown  in  distilled  water  in  a  van  Tieghem  cell  at  10.20  a.  m., 
August  19,  1898,  at  which  time  they  showed  no  signs  of  germinating. 
Four  hours  later,  however,  at  2.20  p.  m.,  the  time  at  which  the  draw- 
insfs  were  made,  the  number  of  germ  tubes  had  developed  as  indicated. 
Fig.  12  is  a  second  drawing  of  fig.  11,  made  twenty  minutes  later. 
Fig.  10  is  a  camera  lucida  drawing  of  two  spores  from  four  to  six  hours 
after  being  placed  in  distilled  water.  Figs.  15,  16,  and  17  show  the 
chain  formation  of  spores  and  their  attachment  to  the  mycelium. 
This  drawing  was  made  from  a  pure  plate  culture  of  the  fungus. 

Numerous  greenhouse  and  laboratory  experiments  under  strict  con- 
trol conditions  have  confirmed  these  results,  and  show  that  spot  disease 
of  the  violet  is  due  directly  to  the  attack  of  the  parasitic  fungus 
Altemaria  vioUe^  and  not  to  any  of  the  other  causes  suggested.  Indi- 
rectly, however,  other  conditions  may  have  their  effect.  Any  one  or 
a  combination  of  all  of  the  conditions  included  in  the  various  theories 
advanced  may  cause  the  plants  to  become  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
the  fungas. 

CONDITIONS  FAVORING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND. SPREAD  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  conditions  favoring  the  development  and  spread  of  the  fungus 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz,  natural  conditions  and  arti- 
ficial conditions. 

Among  natural  conditions  those  of  the  damp,  warm,  cloudy  weather 
of  the  summer  season  are  the  most  diflficult  to  modify  or  control. 
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Conditions  of  this  nature  are  almost  invariably  present  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  The  da^^s  are  long  and  usually 
hot  and  diy,  followed,  as  a  rule,  by  cool,  moist  nights.  The  plants  at 
this  time  are  subjected  to  extreme  changes,  viz,  from  the  hot,  dry 
atmosphere  during  the  day,  which  frequently  causes  them  to  become 
wilted  and  remain  so  for  seveiul  hours,  to  the  cool,  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  night,  which  causes  them  to  become  excessively  turgid.  Conditioos 
of  this  kind  induce  a  rapid,  weak,  soft,  or  succulent  growth  of  the  plants 
which  is  particularl}^  subject  to  disease  and  at  the  same  time  favors  the 
germination  and  development  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  It  is  at 
this  season  of  the  3^ear,  as  a  rule,  that  the  spot  disease  is  most  abun- 
dant and  destructive.  This  is  the  time  for  great  vigilance,  and  every 
condition  influencing  plant  growth  must  be  made  as  favorable  as  pos- 
sible to  a  hardy,  healthy  growth  which  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  disease.  The  grower  who  is  able  to  accomplish  this  and 
tide  his  plants  over  this  critical  period  of  their  growth  in  a  compara- 
tively healthy  condition  is  fortunate,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  disease  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Artificial  conditions  include  those  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  grower.  They  are  too  often  neglected,  resulting  as  a  rule 
in  disease  and  consequent  loss  and  discouragement.  They  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

(1)  Not  keeping  the  houses  or  frames  clean,  fresh,  and  sweet  by 
frequently  repairing  and  painting  them  and  by  removing  and  destroy- 
ing rubbish  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

(2)  Not  keeping  the  plants  clean  and  in  the  best  possible  growing  . 
condition  at  all  times. 

(3)  Not  selecting  stock  from  strong,  vigorous  plants  that  have  been 
entirely  free  from  disease. 

(4)  Not  being  careful  to  select  only  strong,  vigorous,  health}^  stock 
from  the  cutting  bed  for  planting  in  the  spring. 

(5)  Not  giving  the  proper  attention  to  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  the  soil,  to  the  date  and  method  of  planting,  and  to  the  care  and 
cultivation  of  the  plants  during  the  growing  season. 

(6)  Not  giving  due  consideration  to  the  several  varieties  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  soil  and  location  in  which  the}^  are  to  be  grown. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY   OF   VARIETIES. 

While  the  susceptibility  of  the  plant  to  disease  depends  largely  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  grown,  still,  as  a  whole,  some  varieties 
are  more  susceptible  than  others;  Marie  Louise,  for  example,  even 
under  conditions  most  favorable  to  growth,  is  more  subject  to  injury 
from  spot  than  is  Lady  Hume  Campbell.  The  former  variety  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but 
when  thus  grown  it  has  no  equal  for  size,  color,  and  excellency  of  flower. 
The  hardier,  more  resistant,  and  more  prolific  variety  Campbell  stands 
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next  to  Marie  Louise  in  quality  of  flowers,  lacking  only  the  deep  rich 
color  of  the  latter.  The  single  varieties  are  as  a  rule  more  resistant 
than  the  double,  though  occasionally  they  are  seriously  affected. 
(Plate  VII.) 

PREVENTIVE   MEASURES. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  at  present  no  effective  remedy  for 
this  disease  when  it  has  gained  a  foothold.  The  principal  fungicides 
in  common  use  for  the  prevention  and  check  of  plant  diseases  have 
frequently  been  tried  for  this  trouble,  but  with  varying  results.  The 
experiments  of  the  Division  in  spraying  violets  with  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these,  among  them  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoni- 
acal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  seem  to  show  that  they  possess  little 
or  no  value  in  preventing  the  disease,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
render  the  foliage  worthless  for  bunching  with  the  flowers,  and  thus 
occasion  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience.  From  the  writer's 
experience  and  that  of  many  othei-s  it  would  seem  that  the  solution 
of  this  problem  of  controlling  the  disease  lies  in  preventing  it  by 
giving  careful  attention  to  the  production  of  vigorous,  healthy,  plant 
growth  rather  than  in  attempting  to  check  the  trouble  after  it  has 
once  gained  a  foothold. 

The  successful  growing  of  violets  free  from  disease  and  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  of  the  best  qualit}^  are  governed  by  a  number  of 
factors  which  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  principal  rules  which  should 
govern  the  grower  are  the  following: 

(1)  Study  carefully  the  behavior  of  the  plants  under  the  varying 
conditions  surrounding  them.  Endeavor  by  modifying  these  condi- 
tions, when  necessary,  to  secure  plants  of  ideal  (development.  Set  the 
standard  of  excellence  high  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  its 
attainment. 

(2)  Grow  the  plants  during  the  entire  season  where  they  can  be 
given  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  a  vigorous,  healthy  growth, 
and  where  they  can  be  protected  at  all  times  from  conditions  likely  to 
induce  disease. 

(3)  Keep  the  houses  or  frames  clean,  sweet,  and  in  perfect  condition 
for  growing  healthy  plants,  by  repairing  and  painting  them  when  nec- 
essary, and  by  removing  and  destroying  all  rubbish  likely  to  harbor 
vermin  or  disease. 

(4)  Propagate  only  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  of  known  parent- 
age at  the  season  most  favorable  to  the  plants. 

(5)  Select  each  spring  none  but  perfectly  healthy,  vigorous  plants 
from  the  rooted  cuttings  for  planting  into  the  houses  or  frames.  Old 
plants  are  sometimes  carried  over,  and  occasionally  yield  a  large  crop 
of  flowers.  They  are  not  as  reliable  as  the  young  plants,  however,  and 
are  much  more  liable  to  all  kinds  of  disease.  The  best  growers  mrely 
use  them  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  strong,  healthy  young  plants  for 
spring  or  early  summer  planting. 
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(6)  Keep  the  plants  clean  of  yellow,  dead,  or  dying  leaves,  being 
careful  to  destroy  them  after  removing  them  from  the  plants. 

(7)  Keep  the  plants  free  from  insects  and  other  animal  pests.  % 

(8)  Give  careful  attention  to  ventilating,  heating,  and  shading  the 
houses  or  frames  and  to  watering,  cleaning,  and  cultivating  the  plants. 

(9)  Renew  the  soil  in  the  beds  each  season  before  setting  in  the  young 
plants  by  removing  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  of  the  surface  soil 
and  replacing  it  with  that  freshly  prepared. 

(10)  Set  the  young  plants  early  in  the  spring  in  the  beds  where  they 
are  to  remain  during  the  season,  so  that  they  may  get  well  established 
before  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  summer  makes  its  appearance. 

Careful  attention  given  to  the  above  directions  for  a  number  of 
years  will,  it  is  believed,  result  in  the  production  of  a  strain  of  plants 
that  are  not  only  practically  disease  resistant,  but  ai*e  also  ideal  as 
regards  regularity  and  symmetry  of  growth,  length,  and  strength  of 
flower  stems,  and  yield,  size,  substance,  and  quality  of  flowers  pro- 
duced. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  1.  Healthy  and  diseased  leaves  of  Marie  Louise  violet    (Natural  size. )    Fig.  1, 
healthy  leaf.     Fig.  2,  naturally  infected  leaf.     Figs.  3  and  4,  artificially 
infected  leaves  from  the  diseased  plant  shown  in  Plate  IV. 
II.  Young  plants  of  Marie  Louise  violet  from  the  cutting  bed,  showing  spot 
on  the  leaves. 

III.  Fig.  1,  healthy  plant  of  Marie  Louise  violet  for  comparison.     Fig.  2,  <lie- 

eased  plant  (natural  infection). 

IV.  Fig.  1,  healthy  plant  of  Marie  Louise  violet  (control).     Fig.  ^,  diseased 

plant  (artificial  infection). 
V.  Fig.  1,  growth  of  the  fungus  in  eleven  days  from  a  single  spore  on  an 
agar  plate.  Fig.  2,  photomicrograph  of  mycelium  and  spores  of  Alter- 
naria  violfn  from  violet  leaves.  Fig.  3,  pure  plate  culture  of  Altemaria 
riola\ 
VI.  Figs.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  show  spores  as  they  appear  when  brushed  from  a 
diseased  spot.  Figs.  7  and  8,  some  of  the  same  spores  after  nineteen 
hours  in  distilled  water  in  a  van  Tieghem  cell.  Fig.  9,  a  group  of  ger- 
minating spores.  The  length  of  the  germ  tubes  at  the  time  of  the  first 
examination  is  indicated  by  the  dotte<l  lines,  and  time  marked;  all 
subsequent  growth  of  these  tulies  occurred,  and  all  unmarked  tubes 
developed,  between  the  time  marked  and  2.10  p.  m.  Fig.  10»  two  con- 
nected spores  germinating  at  several  points  after  i)eing  about  four  hours 
in  distilled  water.  Fig.  11,  germinating  spore.  Fig.  12,  the  same  spore 
twenty  minutes  later.  Figs.  13  and  14,  germinating  spores.  Figs.  15,  16, 
and  17,  spores  produced  on  agar,  showing  manner  of  attachment  to 
mycelium  and  chain  formation  of  spores.  Fig.  IB,  pure  culture  of  Alter- 
naria  violw  on  sterilized  lima  bean.  The  darker  part  of  the  culture  is 
thickly  covered  with  8p*>res;  the  white  marginal  portions  are  young  grow- 
ing mycelium. 
VII.  Fig.  1,  healthy  leaf  of  California  violet.  Figs.  2  and  3,  di8ea8e<l  leaves  of 
California  violet. 
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Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

Washi7igto7i,  D.  C,  July  19,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for 
publication  as  Bulletin  No.  24  of  this  Division,  the  manuscript  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton,  on  The  Ba^sis  for  the  Improvement  of 
American  Wheats.  During  the  past  ten  years  this  Division  has  had 
under  investigation  a  number  of  problems  connected  with  cereal  pro- 
duction, and  in  order  to  carry  on  this  work  intelligently  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  wheat  industry  generally. 
To  this  end  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  has  been  made,  and  the 
results  are  brought  together  here.  The  bulletin  will  prove  especially 
valuable  as  showing  the  lines  along  which  further  work  must  be 
carried  on.  Part  of  this  work  is  already  under  way,  and  other  lines 
will  be  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  hand  will  permit. 
Respectfully, 

B.  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  Divmon . 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Sec,  etarij  of  Agriculture, 
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THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  AMERICAN 

WHEATS. 


INTBODUCTION. 

In  1894  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  began 
experiments  on  an  extensive  scale  to  test  the  comparative  rust  resist- 
ance of  different  varieties  of  cereals,  especially  wheat.  This  work  was 
carried  on  for  three  seasons  at  Garrett  Park,  Md.,  Salina,  Kans.,  and 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  respectively.  An  account  of  the  I'esults  of  this 
work  has  already  been  published,*  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
them  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  work  it 
became  apparent  that  constant  rust  resistance  is  not  to  be  obtained 
among  the  ordinary  bread  wheats  known  at  present,  though  on  an 
average  a  few  such  varieties  are  fairly  resistant  during  a  long  period 
of  years.  By  the  results  obtained  it  was  rendered  highly  probable 
that  this  quality  must  be  bred  into  a  variety  either  by  rigid  selection 
of  the  most  resistant  individuals  of  that  variety  or  by  crossing  with 
resistant  varieties  of  other  wheat  groups  and  selecting  from  the  result- 
ant progeny  such  types  as  combine  in  the  highest  degree  the  usual 
qualities  of  the  bread-wheat  group  with  that  of  rust  resistance. 

It  was  found,  moreover,  that  in  regard  to  other  qualities  than  rust 
resistance  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  varieties  which  even  approximate 
perfection,  and  especially  is  it  rarely,  if  ever,  true  that  many  desirable 
qualities  are  found  in  the  same  variety.  However  rust  resistant  a  cer- 
tain variety  may  be,  it  will  usually  be  found  lacking  in  some  other 
essential  quality,  and  manifestly  the  most  perfect  rust  resistance  is 
of  no  consequence  if  other  essential  qualities  are  absent.  As  a  rule 
the  wheats  that  are  most  highly  resistant  to  orange  leaf  rust*  are  not 
varieties  of  the  common  bread- wheat  group  {Tritieuni  vulgare)  at  all, 
though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  can  not  be  used  in  bread 
making.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  for  bread 
flour,  including  a  number  of  Russian  varieties,  rust  very  badly  in 
certain  seasons.     Occasionally  good  qualities  may  neutralize  bad  ones 

*  Cereal  Rusts  of  the  United  States,  Bui.  No.  16,  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agr.,  1899,  by  M.  A.  Carleton. 

*For  descriptions  of  the  two  wheat  rusts  of  this  country  and  illustrations  of  their 
differences  see  Bui.  No.  16  of  this  Division,  above  referred  to. 
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in  the  same  variety.  For  example,  a  variety  may  be  very  susceptible 
to  rust  when  attacked,  but  usually  be  able  to  escape  it  by  virtue  of  its 
quality  of  early  maturity. 

Consideration  of  such  facts  finally  led  to  the  determination  to  study 
thoroughly  wheat  varieties  themselves  in  all  their  relations,  and  not 
simply  w^heat  diseases.  Such  a  study  of  course  naturally  presupposes 
the  investigation  of  all  associated  problems,  such  as  drought  resistance, 
early  maturity,  yielding  power,  and  other  matters  of  great  economic 
interest.  The  different  phases  of  the  subject  of  wheat  culture  in  its 
broadest  sense  are  so  intimately  connected  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
intelligently  studied  separate  and  apart  from  the  others. 

During  the  first  season  (1895)  of  the  investigations  above  mentioned 
about  one  hundred  crosses  were  attempted  with  wheat  varieties  (besides 
a  number  with  varieties  of  oats),  mainly  to  determine  the  facility  with  . 
which  hybrids  might  be  produced  by  crossing  varieties  of  quite  differ- 
<^nt  groups.  One-third  of  these  crosses  resulted  successfully,  unle^^  a 
few  of  them  may  possibly  have  resulted  from  accidental  pollination. 
8ome  of  them  were  readily  effected  between  varieties  of  conmaon 
wheat  {Triticum  rulgare)  and  the  durums  (T.  dui'urn)^  as  weU  as 
between  varieties  of  each  of  the.se  groups  and  the  poulards  (71  turgl- 
chbjn).  All  the  resulting  hybrids  were  planted,  but,  the  weather  con- 
ditions of  the  following  season  being  unusually  severe,  these  and  many 
of  the  other  experimental  varieties  failed  to  sunive. 

This  work  was  continued,  but  in  the  meantime  careful  studies  were 
being  made  in  the  several  wheat  districts  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  particular  needs  of  each.  In  some  districts  greater  hardiness  of 
winter  sorts  is  required;  in  others,  varieties  with  a  particularly  tena- 
cious chaff;  in  others,  stiffer  sti'aw;  in  othei"s,  drought  resistance,  and 
so  on.  Varieties  bred  for  North  Dakota-  and  Minnesota  are  of  no  value 
for  California,  and  the  best  varieties  for  Texas  would  be  useless  in 
Montana.  But  aside  from  these  considerations  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  botanical  groups  of  wheats  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  at 
command  all  the  sources  from  which  may  be  drawn  the  qualities 
required  for  different  districts. 

After  five  years  investigations  it  can  by  no  means  be  assumed  that  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  wheat  culture  and  the  demands  of 
the  country  has  been  attained  by  this  Division.  Nevertheless,  it  is  now 
possible  to  establish  a  reasonably  complete  basis  upon  which  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  work  may  be  accomplished — work  that  either 
could  not  be  accomplished  at  all  from  a  narrower  standpoint,  or  would 
require  much  more  additional  time  than  has  been  given  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  foundation,  and  could  not  even  then  be  as  thoroughly 
done. 
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PEKSOKAIi  EXFLORATIOKS. 

At  various  times  during  the  years  1894  to  1897  all  the  wheat  States 
except  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  were 
pretty  thoroughly  explored  by  the  writer,  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  being  noted  and  a  careful  stud}"  made  of  the  nature  and  distri- 
bution of  the  wheat  varieties.  Finally,  during  the  past  season  (1899), 
it  became  possible  to  make  a  similar  investigation  of  such  conditions 
in  the  Pacific  coast  and  North  Mountain  Statues,  special  attention  being 
given  in  this  case  to  the  region  usually  known  as  the  Palouse  Country, 
and  also  to  wheat  culture  under  irrigation.  Naturally  very  valuable 
information  was  obtained  through  these  personal  observations,  which 
will  be  of  great  use  in  future  work  in  wheat  improvement. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1898,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  this  Department,  an 
exploration  was  made  of  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia,  including 
the  Caucasus,  and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  as  well 
as  of  Hungary  and  Roumania,  in  search  of  additional  cereals  for  this 
countr}'.  A  general  report  of  this  work  has  been  published.*  In 
Hungary  and  Roumania  no  varieties  better  than  our  own  were  found 
that  had  not  already  been  obtained  from  those  countries.  In  Russia 
some  very  valuable  sort^  were  secured,  which  together  with  four  or 
five  others  3"et  to  be  received,^  give  this  country  now  practically 
everything  of  importance  in  the  line  of  wheats  from  that,  the  second 
greatest  wheat  country  of  the  world.  All  these  explorations  have 
been  of  great  value  in  furnishing  a  long-desired  opportunity  for  a 
comparative  study  of  wheat  varieties  and  the  conditions  of  wheat 
environment  in  different  countries. 

CHABACTEBISTICS  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  WHEAT  DIS- 
TRICTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  standpoint  of  investigations  so  far  made  concerning  the 
conditions  of  wheat  environment  and  the  adaptations  of  varieties  in 
the  United  States,  the  country  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  eight 
wheat  districts,  each  possessing  characteristics  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  others.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  they  are  as  different  from 
each  other  as  though  they  lay  in  different  continents.  They  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  Soft  Wheat  district,  including  mainly  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States;  (2)  the  Semihard  Winter  Wheat  district, 
including  the  North  Central  States;  (3)  the  Southern  Wheat  district, 
including  the  northern  part  of  the  Southern  States;  (4)  the  Hard 
Spring  Wheat  district,  including  the  Northern  States  of  the  Plains; 

*  Ruaeian  Cereals  adapted  for  Cultivation  in  the  United  States,  Bui.  Xo.  23,  Division 
of  Botany,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ajsrnculture,  1900,  by  M.  A.  Carleton. 
^ Since  thin  was  written  these  varieties  have  all  been  obtained.  % 
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(5)  the  Hard  Winter  Wheat  district,  including  the  Middle  States  of 
the  Plains;  (6)  the  Durum  Wheat  district,  including  a  part  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Plains;  (7)  the  Irrigated  Wheat  district,  includ- 
ing in  general  the  scattered  portions  of  wheat  area  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Basin  States;  and  (8)  the  White  Wheat  district,  includ- 
ing the  larger  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Just  as  these  districts 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  characteristics,  so  do  the  particular 
needs  of  the  wheat  grower  in  each  differ  widely  from  those  of  other 
districts.     (See  colored  map,  frontispiece  of  this  bulletin.^) 

GENERAL   NEEDS  OF   ALI.   THE    DISTRICTS. 

Before  describing  these  districts  separately,  it  will  be  well  to  note 
briefly  two  general  needs  common  to  all  of  them.  These  are  (1)  greater 
yielding  power  and  (2)  earlier  maturity.  In  the  writer's  experience 
these  are  found  to  be  ever  present  needs,  not  only  in  all  our  owq 
States  but  in  all  wheat  countries. 

YIELmXti    POWER. 

This  quality  is  of  course  always  desirable,  simpl^^  from  the  stand- 
point of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  the  same  area. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  peculiar  local  conditions  the  demand  for  a 
large  yield  is  given  much  more  emphasis  in  some  localities  than  in 
othei*s.  Besides,  the  need  of  a  large  yield  does  not  always  arise  from 
the  same  cause,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  real,  but  only  appeal's  so 
because  of  defects  in  other  regards.  To  illusti-ate,  the  Palouse  country 
of  Washington  and  Idaho  may  be  taken  as  an  example  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Southern  States.  In  the  Palouse  countiy^  the  regular  aver- 
age yield  is  already  probably  near  25  bushels  per  acre,  while  35  or  40 
bushels  per  acre  is  a  common  crop  in  certain  seasons,  and  60  bushels 
not  particularly  rare.  Yet  from  no  part  of  the  country  has  the  writer 
had  more  requests  for  infonuation  concerning  larger-yielding  varieties. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  prices  of  wheat  are  proportionally  so  low  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  from  good  markets,  and  the  method  of 
summer  fallowing,  which  allows  a  crop  only  every  second  year,  is  so 

*  It  ha«  been  a  most  difficult  matter  to  prepare  this  niap,  and  it  u*  not  claime<l  that 
it  is  accurate.  Indeed  it  would  l)e  impossible  at  present  to  prepare  aii  accurate  map 
of  this  nature.  But  it  represents  approximately  the  different  wheat  districts  charac- 
terized mainly  by  the  cultivation  of  certain  natural  groups  of  wheats.  Of  coun-e  the 
different  groups  will  lap  over  more  or  less  from  one  district  to  another.  In  all  that 
jmrt  of  the  United  States  approximately  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian 
the  uncolored  portions  represent  territorj^  either  from  which  we  have  no  statistics, 
such  afi  the  Indian  Territory,  or  in  which  the  wheat  pnjduction  averages  less  than  1 
bushel  to  the  square  mile.  West  of  this  line  the  white  portion  represents  territory  in 
which  there  is  practically  no  wheat  grown  at  all.  Tlie  reports  of  the  census  of  1890 
and  those  of  the  Irrigation  Division  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  been  of  much  help 
in  the  p»*eparation  of  the  map. 
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much  practiced  that  to  overcome  losses  in  these  directions  exceedingly 
large  yields  are  considered  necessary  in  order  that  much  profit  may 
be  gained  in  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Southern  States  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  yield  is  entirely  independent  of  deficiencies 
in  other  regards,  for  the  home  demand  alone  is  sufficient  to  make 
prices  good  as  a  rule;  but  the  average  yield  is  extremely  low,  being 
under  10  bushels  per  acre.  It  would  add  one-half  to  the  profit  in 
these  States  if  the  yield  could  be  increased  even  to  the  average  of  the 
entire  country  (slightly  over  13  bushels  per  acre).  In  the  South 
manuring  the  land  must  also  be  practiced  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  which  is  an  item  not  at  present  considered  in  the  West. 

In  the  States  of  the  Plains  the  actual  average  jueld  is  also  rather  low 
(a  little  over  12  bushels),  so  that  here,  too,  the  reason  for  a  demand 
for  an  increased  yield  is  evident  and  is  usually  independent  of  other 
deficiencies. 

The  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is  far  lower  than  it  ought  to 
be.  The  yield  for  the  semiarid  districts,  which  is  much  less,  can  and 
should  be  as  high  as  that  for  the  entire  country  at  present. 

EARLY    MATrRITY. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  where  early  maturing  wheats 
are  not  desirable  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  reasons  are  various 
in  different  localities.  As  l^efore  stated,  early  ripening  varieties  are, 
in  most  seasons,  more  likely  to  escape  damage  by  rust.  In  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country  this  is  a  very  important  matter  for  consideration, 
but  especially  so  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  where  the  whole  wheat  crop  is  occasionally  entirely 
destroyed  by  this  parasite.  But  the  need  of  early  maturity  is  most 
urgent  in  the  Palouse  countr}^  as  the  shriveling  effects  of  the  annual 
drought  in  that  region  which  sets  in  just  before  harvest  may  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  early  varieties.  In  the  North  Central  States  and  the 
Great  Plains  region  early  maturing  and  winter  varieties  are  less  liable 
to  the  ravages  of  chinch  bugs  than  are  late  maturing  and  spring  varie- 
ties. In  all  the  Northern  States  early  maturitv  also  allows  the  variety 
a  better  chance  to  escape  early  autumn  frosts. 

There  are  instances  in  which  late  maturity  is  apparently  an  advan- 
tage, but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  quite  a  distinction  between 
early  wheats  and  early -sown  wheats.  A  late-maturing  wheat  will  ripen 
earlier  than  usual  if  sown  earlier,  or  will  ripen  still  later  than  usual  if 
sown  later.  In  the  case  of  winter  wheats  early  seeding  allows  the  wheat 
plant  to  accumulate  more  reserve  force  in  the  roots  during  the  autumn, 
thus  enabling  it  to  begin  growth  with  greater  vigor  in  the  spring  and 
get  the  start  of  the  later-sown  crops.  In  the  case  of  spring  sorts  earlier 
seeding,  of  course,  simply  enables  the  crop  to  get  an  earlier  start  and 
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thereby  to  ripen  earlier.  By  early  sowing  and  the  constant  selection 
of  the  earliest  ripening  heads  for  seed  a  naturally  late  wheat  may  be 
gradually  transformed  into  an  early  variet3\ 

SOFT  WHEAT   DISTRICT. 

In  this  district  are  included  approximately  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  portions  of  Virginia  (Plate 
I),  West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Kentucky;  also  such  portions  of  New 
England  as  produce  wheat  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  region  is 
characterized  on  the  whole  by  the  production  of  rather  soft  wheats, 
containing  a  large  amount  proportionally  of  starch,  though  occasion- 
ally they  incline  to  semihard.  The  color  of  the  grain  is  usually  yel- 
lowish white  or  amber,  but  sometimes  quite  reddish.  The  soil, 
especially  if  not  heavily  fertilized,  does  not  possess  the  necessarj- 
amount  of  alkali,  phosphate,  and  humified  organic  matter  required 
for  the  production  of  hard,  glutinous  wheats.  Moreover  the  climate 
is  against  their  production,  being  too  moist  and  cool  in  summer. 
Nevertheless  in  New  York  i^nd  Pennsylvania,  by  means  of  the  plenti- 
ful application  of  fertilizers  and  the  unusual  attention  paid  to  seed 
selection  practiced  in  this  region,  a  large  amount  of  good  wheat  is 
annually  grown  in  proportion  to  the  entire  area.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  area  given  to  wheat  culture  in  this  country 
was  much  more  limited  than  at  present,  and  when  the  hard  red  wheats 
were  not  so  popular.  New  York  had  a  deservedly  great  reputation 
both  for  her  wheat  production  and  flour  industry.  And  even  at  pres- 
ent, if  there  is  a  diminution  of  this  reputation,  it  is  not  because  of  any 
actual  decrease  in  wheat  ai^d  flour  production,  but  because  of  the  over- 
shadowing increase  in  districts  more  favorably  conditioned  or  situated, 
though  we  should  add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  kind  of  wheat  used  for  bread  making.  The  fact 
that  so  high  a  standard  is  maintained  in  the  wheats  of  this  region  in 
the  face  of  advei-se  natuml  conditions,  is  strong  proof  of  the  importance 
of  intelligent  wheat  culture,  particularly  in  respect  to  seed  selection 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  soil.  In  some  localities  of  this  dis- 
trict the  stiindard  is  considerably  above  what  one  would  expect,  while 
in  some  other  districts  it  is  far  })elow  what  it  should  be. 

In  the  most  northern  portions  of  this  district  spring  sowing  is  almost 
entirely  practiced,  and  there  is  a  need  for  hardy  winter  sorts  which 
will  be  able  to  extend  the  winter-wheat  area  farther  northward.  In 
some  localities  rust  is  occasionally  very  injurious,  the  black  stem  rust 
sometimes  completely  destroying  the  crop.  Early  maturing  and  rust 
resistant  sorts  are  therefore  desirable  for  escaping  or  overcoming  the 
attacks  of  this  pai'asite. 
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SUMMARY   OF  CX)NDITION8   AND   NEEDS  OF  THE   DISTRICT. 


(1) 

Chief  varieties  now  grown: 

Fultz, 

Fulcaster, 

Early  Genesee  Giant, 

Longberr>% 

Jones's  Winter  Fife, 

Mediterranean, 

Red  Wonder, 

Early  Red  Clawson, 

Gold  Coin, 

Blue  Stem. 

(2) 

Average  yield  per  acre,  about  14§  bushels. 

» 

(3) 

Needs  of  the  grower: 

(a)  Harder-grained,  more  glutinous  varieties. 

(6)  Hardier  winter  varieties  for  the  most  northern  portions. 

(c)  Early  maturity. 

(d)  Rust  resistance. 

SEMIHARD   WINTER  WHEAT   DISTRICT. 

In  this  district  we  may  include  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  a  small  part  of  Wisconsin.  It  produces  a  wheat  of  medium 
quality,  and  on  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  important  cereal  regions 
of  the  United  States.  The  wheats  grown  are  generally  semihard, 
rather  reddish  in  color,  and  either  bald  or  bearded.  Throughout  this 
district,  as  well  as  over  a  large  portion  of  the  countrj^  there  has  been 
a  decided  tendency  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  toward  the 
use  of  harder  red  wheats  and  also  of  a  larger  proportion  of  winter 
compared  with  spring  varieties.  The  increasing  use  of  the  harder 
wheats  has  been  coincident  with  the  advent  of  the  roller-milling  proc- 
ess, but  not  necessarily  a  forced  result  of  the  latter,  as  some  have 
inferred.  The  two  have  worked  together.  The  proportion  of  such 
wheats  now  grown  in  this  region  is  much  larger  than  ten  yeara  ago. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  Michigan,  where  special  impetus  has  been 
given  to  such  improvements  through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie, 
assisted  by  the  millers  of  the  State.  Similarly  the  area  in  which  it 
is  considered  possible  to  grow  winter  wheats  has  been  extended  much 
farther  northward,  now  including  pmctically  all  of  Michigan,  nearly 
all  of  Illinois,  and  even  a  small  portion  of  Wisconsin.  Thus  this 
group  of  States  may  now  be  properly  called  the  semihard  winter 
wheat  district.  These  changes  have  been  accomplished  by  the  grad- 
ual introduction  of  hardier  winter  sorts,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
usually  harder  and  red  gi^ained.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  little 
more  than  a  begirming  in  these  improvements,  and  there  is  still  a 
demand  for  hard  red  wheats,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
region  for  hardier  winter  varieties. 

The  black  stem  rust  is  sometimes  very  destructive  in  these  States, 
particularly  in  the  lower,  moist,  and  timbered  portions  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan.  Hence  there  is  great  demand  also  for  rust 
resistant  sorts. 

'  Calculated  as  accurately  as  possible  from  data  collected  by  the  Division  of  Statis- 
tics of  this  Department  covering  the  period  189(J-1899. 
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SUMMARY   OF  CDNDITIONS   AND   NEEDH  OF  THE   DISTRICT. 

(1)  Chief  varieties  now  grown: 

Fultz,  Poole, 

Rudy,  Valley, 

Early  Red  Clawson,  Nigger, 

Dawson's  Golden  Chaff. 

(2)  Present  average  yield  per  acre,  about  14  bushels. 

(3)  Present  needs  of  the  district: 

(a)  Hardness  of  grain. 

(6)  Rust  resistance. 

(c)  Hardy  winter  varieties. 

SOUTHERN    WHEAT   DISTRICT. 

In  area  this  district  includes  the  larger  portion  of  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  all  of  Tennessee,  and  portions 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  The 
annual  production  of  wheat  is  compamtivel}'  small,  and  is  furnished 
principally  by  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  In  the 
greater  portion  of  the  i-egion  the  combination  of  great  rainfall  with 
mild  tempemture  is  not  conducive  to  the  greatest  success  in  wheat 
growing.  The  soil  is  also  generally  not  of  the  best  for  such  purposes. 
Rust  is  always  very  bad,  because  of  the  constantl}^  damp,  warm  climate. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  sufficient  effort 
the  wJieat  industry  might  be  very  materially  improved.  Just  recentW 
there  has  been  much  interest  awakened  in  the  possibilities  of  success- 
ful wheat  culture,  particularly  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  This 
increasing  interest  in  the  matter  finally  resulted  in  the  calling  together 
of  a  convention  at  Macon,  Ga.,  in  July,  1899,  when  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  Georgia  can  very  easily  and  should  supply  her  own 
demands  for  wheat  for  bread  making.  Many  members  of  the  conven- 
tion gave  very  favorable  testimony  regarding  their  own  experiences 
in  wheat  growing  during  the  past  year.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  profitable  wheat  raising  in  portions  of  the  South 
is  the  lack  of  good  flouring  mills,  much  of  the  grinding  being  at  pres- 
ent performed  by  the  most  primitive  of  gristmills.  With  a  continued 
increase  in  wheat  acreage  there  will  perhaps  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  first-class  mills  constructed. 

On  account  of  the  severe  rust  attacks  which  occur  in  this  district  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  grow  early  ripening  and  rust  resistant  sorts. 
But  there  are  really  not  many  early  maturing  wheats  grown  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  early  foreign  varieties  already  tested  none  have 
yet  proved  to  be  sufficiently  hardy.  Canning  Downs,  an  early  Austra- 
lian sort,  winterkilled  even  in  so  mild  a  region  as  Mississippi.*     How- 

^SeM»  Tracy,  S.  M.  Wheat.  Sixth  Annual  Report  Mississippi  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  1893,  pp.  2:5-25;  also  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1895,  pp.  44-46. 
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ever,  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  of  .such  varieties, 
and  the  different  experiments  have  not  been  often  enough  repeated  to 
give  reliable  results.  As  to  the  matter  of  rust  resistance,  experiments 
made  in  Louisiana^  showed  that  hard  red  wheats,  including  a  number 
of  Russian  origin,  resisted  rust  the  best.  .  In  Mississippi  two  Austra- 
lian varieties,  Beloturka  and  Defiance,  were  quite  rust  resistant,  while 
varieties  obtained  from  England  rusted  very  badly." 

Occasionally  wheat  is  much  injured  in  the  northern  portion  of  this 
region  by  late  spring  frosts.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  late-maturing 
wheats  and  late-sown  crops  may  have  the  advantage,  since  those  ripen- 
ing early  are  likely  to  be  caught  by  the  frost  just  at  blooming  time 
and  be  prevented  from  *' filling  out,"  while  the  later  ripening  crops, 
blooming  after  the  frost,  escape  such  injury.  It  seems  possible,  how- 
ever, to  grow  varieties  that  will  resist  the  action  of  these  frosts,  and 
therefore  varieties  hardy  in  this  respect  are  desirable. 

The  wheats  at  present  grown  in  the  Southern  Wheat  district  are 
either  soft  or  semihard,  and  usually  amber  or  reddish  in  color.  They 
are  either  bearded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fulcaster,  or  beardless,  of 
which  the  Fultz  and  May  wheats  are  examples.  In  Arkansas  and  the 
Carolinas,  Nicaragua  wheat,  a  durum  variety,  is  grown  somewhat,  but 
to  no  great  extent  as  yet.  Wheat  from  the  Southern  States  is  always 
more  likely  to  be  infested  with  weevil  than  that  f  i-om  other  districts, 
and  occasionally  much  annoyance  as  well  as  injury  to  the  grain  results 
from  this  cause.  Nicaragua  and  the  hard  red  wheats  are  more  resist- 
ant to  weevil  than  are  the  soft  wheats. 

SUMMARY   OF  CONDITIONS  AND  NEEDS  OF   DISTRICT. 

(1)  Principal  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Fultz,  Rice, 

Fulcaster,  Everett's  High  Grade, 

Red  May,  Bough  ton, 

Currell's  Prolific,  Purple  Straw. 

(2)  Present  average  yield  per  acre,  about  9f  bushels. 

(3)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

(a)  Rust  resistance, 
(fe)  Early  maturity. 

(c)  Resistance  to  late  spring  frosts. 

(d)  Stiffness  of  straw. 

HARD   SPRING   WHEAT   DISTRICT. 

The  hard  spring  wheat  area  comprises  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  the  larger  part  of  Wisconsin,  portions 
of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  small  portions  of  Montana  and  Colorado. 

*See  Stubbs,  W.  C.  Experiments  in  wheat.  Louit?iana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  19,  1892,  2d  series,  pp.  555-562. 

*See  Tracy,  S.  M.,  in  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports  above 
cited. 
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In  this  district,  because  of  the  rich,  black  soil  and  dry,  hot  summei-s, 
there  is  grown  the  highest  grade  of  spring  wheat  in  the  world,  except- 
ing the  spring  varieties  of  the  middle  Volga  region  in  Russia,  which 
are  very  similar. 

Two  general  types  of  wheat  prevail  throughout  this  district — the 
Velvet  Blue  Stem  *  and  the  Fife.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farmers 
in  this  region  know  no  wheat  which  does  not  belong  to  one  of  these 
types.  The  chaff  of  the  Velvet  Blue  Stem  is  covered  rather  closely 
with  small  hairs,  and  the  plants  are  bluish  gray  near  harvest  time. 
In  both  types  the  heads  are  beardless  and  the  grains  are  medium  or 
small,  hard,  and  red.  There  are  several  strains  or  varieties  of  each 
type.  The  gluten  content  of  these  wheats  is  cx^mparatively  ver\^  large, 
and  especially  of  that  quality  which  gives  great  lightness  in  bi*ead 
making. 

The  average  annual  wheat  production  of  this  district  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  similar  area  in  the  world,  and  is  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  entire  production  of  the  United  States.  The  avei'age  yield  per 
acre,  however,  is  not  very  large — certainly  far  below  what  it  might  be* 
Almost  everywhere  the  self-binder  is  used  in  harv^esting  the  grain,  and 
in  some  localities  the  farms  given  entirely  to  wheat  culture  cover  many 
thousand  acres.  (See  Plate  II.)  On  these  bonanza  farms  50  to  100 
self -binding  harvesters  are  sometimes  at  work  at  the  same  time.  The 
large  size  of  the  farms  is  one  of  the  worst  features  connected  with 
wheat  growing  in  the  Northwest.  From  this  cause  not  enough  atten- 
tion is  given  to  details  of  the  work.  Operations  delegated  to  the  best 
of  foremen  and  other  employees  are  never  so  carefully  performed  as 
when  done  under  the  direct  scrutiny  of  the  man  who  owns  the  farm, 
and  whose  interests  are  therefore  at  stake.  Little  things  that  are  of 
importance  when  summed  up  are  overlooked.  The  tillage  is  not  thor- 
oughly accomplished,  weeds  are  not  kept  down,  there  is  more  or  less 
waste  of  land,  and  the  grain  is  allowed  to  degenerate  in  quality. 

The  needs  of  the  grower  in  this  district  are  not  so  great  as  in  some 
others,  though  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  northern  portion 
earliness  of  maturity  is  needed  to  enable  the  wheat  to  escape  the  early- 
autumn  frosts  which  sometimes  catch  the  crop  before  harvest,  while 
in  the  southern  portion  chinch-bug  depredations  and  rust  attacks  might 
often  be  avoided  through  possession  of  the  same  quality.  A  combina- 
tion of  earliness  and  rust  resistance  in  the  same  variety  would  be  espe- 
cially desirable.  The  average  yield  could  bemade  very  much  larger,  as 
already  stated,  but  this  is  a  matter  depending  fully  as  much  on  methods 
of  culture  as  on  the  improvement  of  varieties.     Proper  seed  selection, 

^  There  are  apparently  four  distinct  varieties  of  eo-called  Blue  Stem  in  the  United 
States.  The  name  Velvet  Blue  Stem  is  adopted  here  to  designate  the  spring  variety 
grown  in  this  district.  The  one  grown  in  the  Palouse  ooxmtry  will  be  called  Palouse 
Blue  Stem. 
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Fig.  1.— Wheat  Fields  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  near  Grand  Forks,  n.  Dak. 

(Original.) 


Fig.  2.— Self-binders  at  work  near  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.    ^Original.) 
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however,  nhould  be  rigidly  practiced.  The  OHtablishment  of  hardy 
winter  varieties  in  place  of  the  spring  varieties  now  grown  would  no 
doubt  be  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  value  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
portions  of  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  Minnesota.  This 
border  is  now  the  battle  ground  between  winter  and  spring  varieties, 
and  it  should  be  the  cx)n8tant  aim  to  carry  the  line  farther  to  the  north, 
thus  increasing  more  and  more  the  winter-wheat  ai-ea.  Such  purpose 
can  be  accomplished  either  (1)  by  the  introduction  of  winter  varieties, 
of  similar  qualit}'  to  the  spring  sorts  now  grown,  from  the  Crimea, 
north  Caucasus,  and  southern  Volga  region  of  Russia,  or  (2)  by  the 
actual  origination  of  hardier  winter  varieties  of  good  quality  through 
hybridization  and  Selection.  As  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
former  method,  we  have  only  to  point  out  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  Turkey  wheat — a  Crimean  variety — in  extending  the  winter- 
wheat  area  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

SITMMARY    OF   a)NI)mON8    AND    NEEDH   OF   THE    DISTRICT. 

(1)  Principal  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Saskatchewan  Fife,  Hayne's  Blue  Stem, 

Scotch  Fife,  Bolton's  Blue  8tem, 

Powers  Fife,  Wellman's  Fife. 

(2)  Average  yield  per  acre,  almut  13  bushels. 

(3)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

(a)  Early  maturity. 

(6)  Rust  resistance. 

(c)  Hardy  winter  varieties. 

(rf)  Drought  resistance. 

HARD   WINTER   WHEAT   DISTRICT. 

In  this  district  is  comprised  approximately  the  middle  States  of 
the  plains,  including  Kansas,  a  large  part  of  Missouri,  portions  of 
Iowa  and  Nebi'aska,  and  the  larger  part  of  Oklahoma.  As  the  name 
implies,  it  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  hard  winter  wheats, 
such  wheats  as  are  rarely  found,  but  which  are  of  the  very  best  quality. 
The  only  other  wheat  region  in  all  the  world  that  is  exactly  compar- 
able to  this  one,  so  far  as  known,  is  that  including  northern  Crimea 
and  the  country  directly  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  latter  region,  however,  at  present  i)roduces  better  wheats 
than  are  produced  in  this  district,  and  therefore  should  be  drawn  upon 
for  all  improvements  that  are  attempted  through  introduced  sorts. 

The  wheats  of  this  district  have  slender,  stiff  stems,  narrow  com- 
pact heads,  usually  bearded,  and  medium  or  small,  hard,  red  grains. 
In  this  region  there  is  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  changes 
that  may  take  place  for  the  better  in  the  develojnnent  of  the  wheat 
industr3\  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  softer  wheats  (often  white- 
grained)  were  chiefly  grown  over  a  large  portion  of  this  district,  and 
4879— No.  U 2 
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the  cases  of  winter  wheat  sowing  as  against  spring  wheat  sowing  were 
much  fewer  than  at  present.  Now  the  hard  red-grained  varieties  are 
principally  used,  and  only  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  spring  varieties 
grown  to  any  extent.  The  introduction  of  these  hard-grained  winter 
sorts  has  added  remarkably  to  the  certainty  and  value  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and  has  greatly  decreased  the  ravages  from  rust  and  chinch 
bugs. 

Such  improvements  are  after  all  but  fairly  begun,  and  there  is  j-et 
great  demand  for  hard-grained  sorts  and  varieties  that  will  resist  the 
winters  of  Iowa  and  Nebi-aska.  As  the  wheat  area  extends  fai'ther 
westward — to  the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  beyond — there  Ls  also 
a  special  need  for  drought-resistant  sorts.  In  fact,  in  this  and  the  dis- 
trict just  described  there  is  the  most  exacting  demand  of  the  entire 
country  for  hardy  varieties.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  drought 
and  winter  cold  combined  forms  a  greater  obstacle  to  winter  wheat  cul- 
ture than  exists  in  any  other  district.  The  avei'age  yield  per  acre  is 
always  low,  but  the  problem  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  region 
is  not  so  much  to  increase  the  yielding  power  per  acre  as  to  make 
sure  of  a  crop  every  year,  since  there  are  so  many  complete  failures 
from  drought.  A  constant  average  of  even  12  to  15  bushels  per  acre 
from  year  to  year  would  l)e  considered  good.* 

Early  maturity  is  of  importance  in  this  district  in  order  to  allow 
an  escape  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  drought  in  the  western  portion 
and  from  the  rust  in  the  eastern  portion.  Rust  resistance  is  also 
important,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

SUMMARY    OF   CONDITIONS    AND   NEEDS   OF  THE   DISTRICT. 

(1 )  Chief  varieties  at  pre*H?nt  growu: 

Turkey,  May, 

Fuleaflter,  Zimmerman, 

Fultz. 

(2)  Average  yield  per  acre,  about  12§  bushels. 

(3)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

(a)  Hardy  winter  varieties. 
(h)  Drought  resistance. 
(c)  Early  maturity. 

DURUM   \\THEAT   DISTRICT. 

The  area  contained  in  this  district  is  comparatively  small  and 
includes  a  large  part  of  north-central  Texas,  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Oklahoma,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  southwest  comer  of  Kansas. 
It  also  properly  includes  a  portion  of  Colorado,  but  can  not  be  so 
indicated  on  the  map,  as  the  particular  portion  is  not  yet  definitely 
outlined.     Some  of   this  region   (southwestern   Oklahoma)  has  only 

'The  problem  of  succe^ssful  wlieat  j^rowiiig  in  arid  regions  is  receiving  earnest 
consideration  and  will  be  discusseil  in  a  later  publication. 
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recently  been  opened  to  settlement,  but  wheat  culture  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  new  lands.  The  soil  is  generally  black  and  rich  in 
humus,  just  as  in  the  district  last  described,  and  produces  wheats  with 
a  large  gluten  content,  which  quality  is  further  increased  in  the  west- 
em  portion  by  the  dry,  hot  summer  weather.  The  general  demand 
is  for  hard-grained,  drought-resistant  varieties,  and  such  sorts  are 
already  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  durum  or 
macaroni  wheats,  the  chief  variety  grown  so  far  being  Nicaragua 
which  has  become  quite  popular.  This  variety  is  very  hardy,  yields 
well,  and  the  grain  is  extremely  hard  and  glutinous.  It  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  Kul)anka,  Arnautka,  and  other  macaroni  wheats  grown  in 
southern  Russia,  and  for  which  there  is  so  much  demand  in  France 
and  Italy.  Notwithstanding  the  usual  notion  concerning  such  wheats, 
Nicaragua  has  been  veiy  successfully  ground  into  flour  by  a  well- 
known  milling  company  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  By  mixing  slightly 
with  other  wheats  an  excellent  bread  flour  is  made.  However,  the 
chief  profit  to  be  gained  from  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  in  future 
will  no  doubt  arise  from  its  use  in  manufacturing  macaroni,  just  so 
soon  as  the  possibility  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply  becomes  cer- 
tain. Though  its  distribution  is  not  yet  very  wide,  Nicaragua  is, 
nevertheless,  grown  over  a  large  portion  of  Texas  and  also  sparingly 
in  Oklahoma  and  Colorado.  For  this  reason,  and  l^ecause  of  the  evi- 
dent adaptation  of  such  wheats  to  this  region,  it  seems  proper  to  call 
it  the  duinim  wheat  district. 

These  durum  wheats  grow  rapidly,  are  tall,  and  have  wide  leaves  with 
a  harsh  surface,  and  large  heavy-bearded  heads,  compactly  formed. 
The  grains  are  very  large  and  long,  and  yellowish-white  in  color, 
becoming  darker  the  blacker  the  soil  in  which  the  crop  is  grown.  It 
being  once  proved  that  durum  wheats  succeed  well,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  still  greater  demand  for  them,  so  that  the  further  introduction  of 
such  varieties  becomes  at  once  one  of  the  needs  of  the  district.  Aside 
from  macaroni  varieties,  the  red-grained  winter  wheats,  similar  to 
those  described  for  the  Hard  Winter  Wheat  district,  are  best  adapted 
for  the  larger  part  of  this  region.  The  best  example  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  very  commonly  grown. 

In  central  and  southwestern  Texas  rust  is  very  destructive,  so  much 
so  that  wheat  culture  has  been  completely  abandoned  in  many  places 
on  account  of  it.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  demand  for  rust  resist- 
ant varieties.  The  durum  wheats  have  the  advantage  of  being  highly 
resistant  to  orange  leaf  rust,  but  succumb  to  black  stem  rust.  In  the 
western  portion  of  the  district  the  oft-recurring  droughts  are  very 
detrimental,  and  therefore  in  that  portion  drought  resistance  and  early 
maturity  are  important  qualities. 
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SUMMARY    OF   CONDITIONH    AM)    NEEDH   OF  THE    DISTRICT. 

(1)  Chief  varietieH  at  present  ^rowii: 

Mediterranean,  Fulcaster, 

Nicaragua,  Turkey. 

(2)  Average  yield  i>er  acre,  Hi  bushels. 

(3)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

(a)  Macaroni  varieties. 
(6)  Drought  resistance, 
(c)   Rust  resistance. 
((f)  Early  maturity. 

IRRIGATED   WHEAT   DISTRICT. 

In  this  region  is  included  all  those  scattered  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Basin  States  in  which  wheat  is  grown  at  all.  The  States 
thus  included  are  Wyoming,  a  part  of  Montana,  southern  Idaho,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  greater  part  of  Colorado.  In 
this  district  we  find  conditions  remarkably  different  from  those  exist- 
ing anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thi'ee  striking  charac- 
teristics not  pi-esent  to  so  great  a  degree  in  any  other  district  are  (1) 
the  extreme  aridity,  necessitating  the  applic*ation  of  water  by  irriga- 
tion, (2)  the  very  low  humus  content  of  the  soil,  and  (3)  the  superabun- 
dance of  alkali  usually  present.  These  conditions  are  closely  inter- 
related and  mutually  dependent  upon  one  another.  The  absenc-e  of 
humus  is  a  natural  result  of  the  absence  of  rainfall,  upon  which 
depends  the  existence  of  plant  life.  Rainfall  also  tends  to  equalize  the 
distribution  of  the  alkaline  matters  of  the  s(ril,  which  in  this  district, 
however,  are  concentnited,  in  places,  in  high  percentages.  The  prac- 
tice of  irrigation  is  often  allowed  to  make  conditions  worse  by  grad- 
ually carrying  and  depositing  in  certain  localities  or  on  certain  farms 
an  excess  of  alkali  largely  above  that  which  was  already  present 
These  features  of  extreme  aridity,  lack  of  humus,  and  excess  of  alkali 
are  so  particularly  characteristic  that  they  go  far  beyond  any  matters 
of  temperature  dependent  upon  latitude  or  elevation  in  their  effcMits 
upon  the  nature  of  wheat  vaiieties  grown  in  this  district.  That  is, 
wheats  so  far  noith  as  southern  Idaho  are  very  like  those  of  southern 
New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  district  show  uni- 
formly a  great  lack  of  gluten  content,  which  is  dependent  mainly  u{>on 
the  presence  of  soil  humus. 

Wheat  does  best  in  soil  that  is  alkaline  leather  than  acid  in  reaction, 
but  an  excess  of  alkali  becomes  very  injurious.  Different  cereals  are 
able  to  withstand  different  amounts  proportionally  of  alkali  in  the  soil. 
Barley  and  rye  seem  to  tolerate  a  larger  proportion  than  wheat,  and 
the  latter  will  usually  tolerate  a  larger  amount  than  oats.  Of  all  the 
cereals  barley  will  withstand  the  largest  amount. 

The  wheats  of  this  district  are  almost  always  white-grained,  soft,  and 
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extremely  starchy,  and  lack  greatly  in  gluten  content.  The  straw  is 
so  white  and  clean  and  glistening  that  it  is  dazzling  to  the  eyes  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  Rust  on  wheat  is  seldom  injurious,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties is  entirely  unknown.  Smut,  however,  is  often  present  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  stiffness  of  the  straw  and  the  absence  of  rain 
prevent  the  grain  from  ever  lodging,  so  that  harvesting  may  be 
delayed  for  weeks  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  grain. 

Manifestly  the  greatest  need  of  this  district  is  an  increa^se  in  the 
gluten  content  of  the  grain.  While  the  introduction  of  hard-grained 
nitrogenous  sorts  from  other  sections  is  at  first  an  improvement,  the 
gluten  content  can  not  thus  be  materially  and  permanently  increased. 
No  wheat  variety,  whatever  its  nature,  can  abstract  from  the  soil  ele- 
ments that  are  not  present  there.  Wheats  })rought  from  the  black 
prairie  soils  of  other  sections  to  this  district  show  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  radical  changes  that  may  be  caused  in  a  variety  by  a 
simple  transference  to  a  new  locality,  and,  even  when  grown  under  the 
best  of  c^re,  quite  effectually  disprove  a  notion  prevalent  even  among 
scientists  that  varieties  will  not  deteriorate.  The  hardest  rod  Fifes 
from  North  Dakota,  Turkey  wheat  from  Kansas,  or  Diamond  (irit  from 
New  York  become  I'apidly  more  starchy  and  of  a  lighter  color  on  being 
grown  in  Utah  or  New  Mexico.  The  first  requisite,  therefore,  for 
wheat  improvement  in  irrigated  sections  is  the  complete  amelioration 
of  the  soil  by  (1)  dispersing  the  excessive  accumulations  of  alkali  and 
(2)  increasing  the  humus  content  through  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  and  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops  in  alternation  with  wheat. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  aid  greatly  to  gradually  introduce  the  harder 
red-grained  wheats. 

In  many  portions  of  this  district,  at  high  elevations  in  the  moun- 
tains, wheat  is  often  seriously  damaged  by  early  autumn  frosts.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  obtain  for  these  localities  the  earliest  maturing 
varieties  possible,  or  varieties  that  may  perhaps  resist  the  action  of 
the  frost.  For  example,  in  the  San  Luis  Vall(\v  of  Colorado  wheat  is 
grown  at  an  elevation  of  over  7,500  feet,  where  frost  is  likely  to  occur 
in  any  month  of  the  year,  but  is  especially  liable  to  injure  the  crop  in 
August. 

SUMMARY   OP  CONDITIONS   AND   NEEDS   OF  THE   DISTRICT. 

( 1 )  C^hief  varieties  now  grown : 

Sonera,  Little  Club, 

Taos,  Defiance, 

Felspar,  AnietTiyst. 

(2)  Average  yield  per  acre,  about  21  bushels. 

(3)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

(a)  Increase  of  the  gluten  content. 
(6)  Early  maturity. 
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WHITE    WHEAT    DISTRICT. 


This  district  covers,  in  a  general  way,  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  in- 
cluding California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  Idaho.  All 
varieties  that  have  become  at  all  acclimated  are  charac^teristically  white- 
grained,  soft,  and  starchy.  Usually  the  factor  which  is  probably  most 
influential  in  producing  a  grain  of  such  nature  is  the  lack  of  humus  in 
the  soil,  as  is  true  in  the  irrigated  district.  The  generally  cool  sum- 
mers, however,  no  doubt  give  aid  to  the  same  end.  Hard  red-grained 
varieties,  when  brought  to  this  district,  deteriorate  in  a  few  3^ears  time. 
Nevertheless  such  introductions  have  in  a  number  of  instances  proved 
beneficial. 

A  majority  of  the  more  couamon  varieties  strictly  characteristic  of 
the  district  are  of  the  group  usually  called  club  wheat*  and  belong 
to  the  species  Trhicxtm  emujxietian,  Sonora,  Defiance,  and  Australian 
of  California,  Red  Chafl'  of  Oregon  (distinct  from  the  Palouse  Red  Chaff 
of  the  Palouse  country),  and  Palouse  Blue  Stem  of  Washington  are 
not,  however,  club  wheats.  As  the  botanical  name  of  the  club  group 
implies,  these  wheats  have  their  spikelets  (meshes)  so  compactly 
ari-anged  in  the  heads  that  they  stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  rachis  (or  stem  of  the  head).  The  head  thus  becomes  squarelj' 
formed  (hence  the  name  s(juare  head  applied  to  many  of  the  varieties), 
and,  ))eing  usually  a  little  Icirger  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  appears 
club  shaped.  Thus,  although  the  heads  are  usually  rather  short,  each 
contains  comparatively  a  large  number  of  grains,  which  partially 
accounts,  pro})ably,  for  the  large  yields  per  acre  in  this  district.  Heads 
of  Chili  Club  are  occasionally  found  that  contain  over  160  grains  each. 

A  very  valuable  characteristic  of  the  club  wheats  is  their  ability  to 
hold  the  grain  in  the  chaff  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  shattering, 
even  during  the  driest  season,  if  there  should  be  much  delay  in  the 
harvest.  In  some  localities  the  grain,  though  ripening  in  July,  is 
sometimes  left  standing  till  September  before  harvesting,  a  habit  which, 
however,  has  no  good  excuse  for  its  practice. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearer  discussion,  the  district  may  l>e  considered 
as  subdivided  into  three  sections — California,  Oregon,  and  the  Palouse 
country  of  Washington  and  northern  Idaho. 

In  southern  California  the  varieties  Sonora  and  Defiance  are  much 
grown,  the  latter  particularly  for  its  rust  resistance,  which  is  an  im- 
portant need  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Sonora  wheat  has  a  reddish 
velvet  chaff,  is  lieardless,  and  is  white-gmined  as  seen  in  this  district. 
The  grain  is  a  little  harder  than  that  of  the  club  wheats  and  is  used 
for  export,  while  the  grain  of  the  latter  is  used  for  home  consumption. 

From  the  latitude  of  Fresno  to  the  Oregon  State  line  Australian  and 
the  various  strains  of  club  wheats  are  principally  cultivated.  The  best 
known  varieties  that  are  given  special  names  at  all  are  Golden  (xate 
Club,  Salt  Lake  Clul),  and  Chili  Clul).     The  variety  Propo   is  also 
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Plate  III. 


Fig.  2.— Steam  Combined  Harvester-thresher  harvesting  on  "Tule"  Lands  near 
Stockton,  Cal.    (Original.' 
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Fig.  8.— Bags  of  Wheat  just  harvested  on  the  Bidwell  Estate,  Chico,  Cal. 

^Original.  > 
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grown  to  some  extent.  Other  soils  from  the  East,  such  as  Rudy,  are 
occasionally  introduced,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  yield  so  well,  and 
besides  shatter  so  badly  that  they  soon  have  to  be  given  up.  Nonshat- 
tering  varieties  are  in  great  demand.  In  all  portions  of  the  State  the 
increase  of  the  gluten  content  is  probably  the  greatest  need.  Ail  varie- 
ties grown  in  the  State  are  winter  wheats. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  California  devoted  to  wheat 
culture  is  that  of  the  "Tule"  lands,  near  Stockton.  (See  Plate  III, 
fig.  1.)  The  great  grain  fields  there  show  strikingly  the  possibilities 
in  a  reclamation  of  immense  marshes.  They  were  once  vast  flats  cov- 
ered with  water,  mud,  and  a  growth  of  bulrushes  (Scfypm  laeiistri^)^ 
called  Tulain  Spanish.  By  means  of  pumping,  dredging,  and  throwing 
up  levees  these  lands  have  been  reclaimed,  and  now  after  many  years 
they  are  among  the  most  fertile  of  the  State.  Wheab  yields  from  50 
to  80  bushels  per  acre  here,  and  barley  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred bushels  or  more  per  acre.  This  remarkable  fertility  is  a  result, 
in  part  at  least,  of  the  deep  deposits  of  organic  matter.  There  is  still 
apparently  a  lack  of  certain  mineral  ingredients,  such  as  lime  and  pot- 
ash, which  are  needed  to  make  the  quality  of  the  grain  as  good  as  the 
quantity. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hard  Spring  Wheat  district  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  successful  wheat  culture  in  California,  so  far  as  agricul- 
tural piuctice  is  concerned,  is  the  enormous  size  of  many  of  the  farms 
or  i-anches.  They  are  even  larger  than  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota, 
containing  often  from  20,000  to  30,000  acres.  On  this  account  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  attention  to  details  in  farming  that  are  necessary 
for  the  best  results.  The  lack  of  attention  to  nitrogenous  manuring, 
and  especially  to  the  alternation  of  wheat  with  leguminous  crops,  is 
particularly  noticeable. 

The  combined  harvester-thresher  (Plate  III,  fig.  2)  is  used  in  har- 
vesting pretty  generally  throughout  the  State.  This  machine  is  either 
drawn  with  an  engine  or  with  28  to  40  horses.  By  its  use  the  grain  is 
thrashed  directly  from  the  field,  and  left  piled  in  bags.  (See  Plate  IV, 
fig.  1.)  Immense  ricks  of  these  bags  of  gmin  remain  in  the  field 
sometimes  for  weeks  unmolested  and  undamaged  by  the  weather.  All 
grain  throughout  the  State  is  handled  in  this  form  and  calculations  are 
made  in  bags  and  not  in  }>ushels.  There  is  therefore  no  use  for  the 
gi-ain  elevator,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Each  bag  contains 
2i  bushels  or  about  150  pounds. 

West  of  the  Cascades,  in  Oregon,  conditions  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  in  California.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  State  a  considerable 
amount  of  spring  wheat  is  grown.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  club 
wheats  some  other  varieties,  such  as  Oregon  Red  Chaff  and  Foise,  are  also 
well  represented.  The  midsummer  climate  is  much  cooler  than  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  therefore  harvesting  is  performed  much  latei*.-    On  account 
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of  the  greater  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  smaller  size  of  the 
farms  combined  harvester-threshers  are  not  used,  but  self-binders 
instead.  There  is  great  need  of  early  maturing  varieties,  as  the  cool 
autumn  weather  begins  so  early.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  gmin 
is  exceedingly  small. 

In  eastern  Oregon  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  quite  different 
from  those  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  a  description  of  that  section  is 
more  properly  included  in  the  discussion  of  the  Palouse  country. 

In  western  Washington  the  general  conditions  and  the  qualitj^  of  the 
wheat  are  very  similar  to  those  of  western  Oregon,  but  in  southeastern 
Washington  and  adjacent  portions  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  is  a  large  sec- 
tion known  as  the  Palouse  country,  which  possesses  peculiarities  of  soli 
and  climate  that  are  distinctively  characteristic  and  radically  different 
from  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  proper.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Palouse  countiy  is  considered  to  be  rather  limited  in  extent,  compris- 
ing approximately  Latah  County,  Idaho,  and  Whitman  County,  and 
very  small  adjoining  portions  of  Adams  and  Franklin  counties,  in  Wash- 
ington. Recently,  however,  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied  practically 
to  nearly  all  of  these  last-named  counties,  as  well  as  to  Garfield,  Colum- 
bia, and  Walla  Walla  counties  (Plate  V),  and  may  even  include  the 
northern  portion  of  Umatilla  County,  Oreg.  The  two  features  which 
most  distinguish  this  region  from  the  Pacific  Coast  proper  are  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate  and  very  finely  divided  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
particles  are  so  very  fine  that  when  dry  the  soil  is  pmctically  mere 
dust.  On  windy  days  this  dust  fills  the  air,  forming  vast  clouds  that  are 
very  disagreeable  to  the  traveler.  At  the  same  time,  with  very  little 
rain  the  soil  becomes  quite  sticky  and  diflBcult  to  manage.  The  capacity 
of  the  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  is  remarkable.  It  is  pretty 
genemll}^  believed  that  a  rainfall  of  12  inches  in  this  district  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  crop  of  wheat,  while  in  the  States  of  the  Plains  18  inches  is 
considered  to  be  rather  low  for  successful  wheat  growing.  Wheat  is 
the  chief  crop  of  the  region,  though  barley  and  oats  are  grown  to  some 
extent.  The  principal  wheat  varieties  (except  Palouse  Blue  Stem)  are 
of  the  club- wheat  group.  They  are  usually  soft  grained  and  starchy, 
and  generally  white,  similar  to  those  of  the  coast  region,  but  a  little 
better  in  quality.  The  three  standard  varieties  commonly  grown  are 
Palouse  Blue  Stem,  Palouse  Red  Chaff,  and  Little  Club.  As  regards 
the  comparative  distribution  of  these  varieties,  if  the  region  be  cx>n- 
sidered  as  divided  into  three  parallel  north  and  south  belts,  it  will  be 
found  that  Palouse  Blue  Stem  prevails  in  the  western  belt,  extending 
as  far  westward  as  North  Yakima;  Palouse  Red  Chaff  in  the  middle 
belt,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  region,  and  Little  Club  in  the 
eastern  })elt,  reaching  the  foothills  of  the  mountains. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  successful  wheat  culture  in  the  Palouse 
country  is  the  annually  recnirnng  drought  which  occurs  about  two 
weeks  before  harvest  time,  particuhirly  in  the  western  and  southern 
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Plate  V. 


Fig.  1  .—Harvesting  with  the  Combined  Harvester-thresher  near  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.    (Photographed  by  A.  B.  Leckenby.) 


MG.  2.— wheat   melds  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  HARVESTING,   NEAR  WALLA   WaLLA,   WaSH. 

(Photographed  by  A.  B.  Leckenby.) 
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portions.  From  this  cause  the  wheat  is  often  })adly  shriveled,  and  both 
the  yield  and  quality  thereby  much  affected.  A  slight  compensation 
for  this  loss  lies  in  the  fact  that  shriveled  wheat  in  this  district  is  more 
in  demand  for  making  macaroni  than  plump  wheat,  because  of  the 
greater  proportional  amount  of  gluten  in  the  former.  In  order  to 
escape  the  severe  effects  of  the  drought,  early  maturing  sorts  are 
exceedingl}'  desirable.  It  would  probably  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  variety  ripening  ten  to  fifteen  days  earlier  than  the  varieties  now 
used,  and  as  good  in  other  respects,  would  add  from  one  to  three 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  wealth  of  this  region.  In  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  region  fall  sowing  is  chiefly  practiced, 
but  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions,  near  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  spring  varieties,  and  there  a  good,  hardy 
winter  sort  is  needed.  In  the  drier  western  and  southern  portions, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla,  nonshattering  varieties 
are  necessary.  There  the  combined  harvester-thresher  (Plate  VI, 
fig.l)  is  used  in  harvesting,  as  in  California.  In  the  north  and  east, 
and  in  the  more  hilly  portions,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Colfax,  the  self- 
binder  is  more  commonly  employed.  In  a  few  places  a  comparatively 
new  sort  of  machine  has  recently  come  into  use.  (Plate  VI,  fig.  2.) 
It  makes  a  10  or  12  foot  cut,  and  is  driven  in  front  of  the  horses,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  header,  but  unlike  the  latter  possesses  a  self-binding 
attachment  as  well. 

SUMMARY    OF  CONDITIONS    AND    NEEDS   OF  THE    DISTRICT. 

(1)  Principal  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Australian,  Palouse  Blue  Stem, 

California  Club,  Palouse  Red  Chaff, 

Sonora,  Little  Club, 

Oregon  Re<i  Chaff,  White  Winter, 

Foise. 

(2)  Average  yield  per  acre,  about  14 J  bushels. 

(3)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

(a)  Early  maturity. 

(6)  Nonshattering  varieties. 

(c)  Hardy  winter  varieties  in  the  colder  portions. 

S0T7B0ES  FOB  DESIBABLE  aUAIilTIES. 

Having  described  the  characteristic  features  of  the  different  wheat 
districts  of  the  country,  and  having  noted  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  grower  in  each  one,  respectively,  it  will  now  be  appropriate  to 
dLH<*uss  the  sources  from  which  the  deaimble  qualities  may  be  obtained 
for  satisfying  these  needs.  This  subject  may  be  considered  from  two 
different  standpoints,  (1)  the  botanical  subdivisions  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  wheat  (T/vV/V?^////)  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  (2)  the  geo- 
gi-aphic  groups  of  varieties  chamcteristic  of  different  regions  of  the 
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world.  ManifevStly  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  can  not  be 
presented  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  since  wheat  varieties 
and  their  adaptations  have  not  been  thoroughly  studied  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  considerable  investigation  has  been  made  in 
this  line,  and  the  future  promises  still  more.  Such  studies  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  form  an  absoluteh'  necessary  part  of  the  basis 
for  rational  wheat  improvement. 

CHARAC  TERISTICS   OF  BOTANK^   GROUPS   OF   WTOEAT. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  Trifl<^t/iu  according  to  KOrnicke  and 
Werner/  whose  classific*ation  will  in  the  main  be  followed  in  this  bul- 
letin, may  be  grouped  into  eight  species  and  subspecies,  as  follows: 
Tnfietim  ^mlgare^  T,  cojufHirtum^  T,  durum  ^  T.  turgid  urn  ^  T.  poloni- 
cum^  T,  wpeLta^  T.  divm'rum^  and  T.  ui<nuK'(pc<nim,  Only  T.  vulgare^ 
T.  poloiiwuin^  and  T,  tnonoettccum  are  considered  to  be  good  species  in 
all  classifications.  The  other  five  are  generally  considered  as  subspe- 
cies of  T,  mdgare^  though  T,  cfmi pactum  is  sometimes  not  even  ele- 
vated to  that  i-ank.  In  this  bulletin  they  will  all  be  referred  to  as 
though  they  were  distinct  species.  The  chief  characters  of  these 
groups  of  wheats  will  now  be  described,  with  special  reference  to  their 
importance  in  wheat  improvement. 

COMMON  BREAD  WHEATS  ( 7V?7icM/«  mUgnre), 

This  is  of  course  the  most  valuable  and  widely  distributed  group  of 
wheats  in  the  world,  and  is  reprcvsented  )>v  a  greater  numl)er  of  \^rie- 
ties  than  all  other  species  taken  together.  Nevertheless  a  number  of 
very  important  qualities  can  be  found  only  among  varieties  of  the 
other  species. 

The  chai-acters  of  this  group,  both  botanical  and  agricultural,  are 
well  known.  The  heads  are  long  in  proportion  to  thickness,  as  vom- 
pared  with  those  of  some  other  groups.  They  are  broader  in  the  plane 
of  the  rows  of  spikelets,  as  a  inile,  and  narrower  on  the  sidof  of  the 
furrow  between  the  rows;  taper  toward  the  apex,  but  may  be  very 
blunt  or  even  thicker  above;  are  usually  loosely  formed  comparatively, 
bearded  or  Imld,  and  usually  possess  smooth  chaff,  but  may  Ik*  velvety. 
The  spikelets,  or  meshes,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  generally  con- 
tain three  grains,  but  sometimes  two  and  rarely  four.  The  empty 
glumes  or  outer  chaff  of  the  spikelets  are  slightly  keeled  al)ove  and 
merely  arched  l)elow.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  usually  hollow,  but 
occasionally  somewhat  pithy  within  and  varies  greatly  in  strength  and 
height  in  different  varieties.  The  leaves  also  vary  in  character,  but 
are  rarely  as  wide  as  those  of  the  durum  and  poulard  groups,  and  are 
velvety  in  only  a  few  varieties. 

'Komicke,  Fr.,  unci  Weruer,  H.     Handbuth  ties  Getreiciebauen,  1H85. 
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The  species  is  usually  divided  into  a  number  of  l)otani<rjil  subspocios 
and  varieties,  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  beards,  nature 
and  color  of  the  chaff,  color  and  quality  of  the  gi'ain,  etc.  For  our 
present  purpose,  however,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  consider  that  there 
are  five  great  subdivisions  of  the  species,  based  not  upon  botanical 
chamcters,  but  upon  characteristics  induced  by  influences  of  environ- 
ment, as  follows:  (1)  Soft  Winter  wheats,  (2)  Hard  Winter  wheats, 
(3)  Hard  Spring  wheats,  (4)  White  wheats,  and  (5)  Eai'ly  wheats. 

The  location  of  these  groups  in  the  United  States  has  already  been 
pretty  well  stated  in  the  descriptions  of  our  wheat  districts.  Their 
distribution  throughout  the  world  is  approximately  as  follows:  (1)  The 
soft  winter  wheats,  varying  in  color  of  grain  from  amber  to  white,  are 
produced  under  the  influences  of  considerable  moisture  and  mild,  even 
temperatures,  and  are  distributed  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  west- 
ern and  northern  Europe,  Japan,  and  in  portions  of  China,  India, 
Australia,  and  Argentina.  (2)  The  hard  winter  wheats  are  red-grained, 
usually  bearded,  possess  a  relatively  high  gluten  content,  and  are 
more  limited  in  their  distribution.  They  are  grown  usually  on  black 
soils  and  under  the  influences  of  a  climate  chai-acterized  by  extremes 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  but  especially  by  dry,  hot  sunmiers. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma  in  this  country,  in  Hungary  and  Roumania,  in 
southern  and  southwestern  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  in  northern 
India,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3)  The  hard  spring  wheats  are 
also  red-grained  and  rich  in  gluten  content,  and  are  adapted  to  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  identical  with  those  just  mentioned  for  hard 
winter  wheats,  with  the  exception  that  the  growing  season  is  shoi*ter 
and  the  winters  too  severe  for  winter  varieties.  They  are  found  in 
central  and  western  Canada,  our  Northern  States  of  the  plains,  east 
Russia,  and  western  and  southern  Siberia.  (4)  The  white  wheats  are 
soft  and  very  starchy,  but  possess  grains  a  little  harder  and  much 
drier  than  those  of  the  soft  winter  wheats.  They  are  either  fall  or 
spring  sown,  and  are  sometimes  sown  at  both  seasons  in  the  same 
locality.  They  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States  of  this  country,  in  Australia,  and  in  Chile,  Turkestan, 
and  the  Caucasus.  (5)  The  early  wheats  are  soft  or  semihard  and 
generally  amber  to  red  in  color  of  grain,  but  are  distinguished  from 
other  groups  chiefly  in  their  ability  to  ripen  early.  They  are  found 
in  Australia  and  India,  are  represented  by  a  very  few  varieties  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  country,  and  include  some  of  the  dwarf  wheats 
of  ^ Japan. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  natuially  include  the  most  diverse  char- 
acters, because  of  their  cultivation  under  so  many  diverse  conditions. 
Their  greatest  characteristic  as  a  whole,  however,  is,  of  course,  the 
well-known  and  long-established  <|uality  of  their  gmin  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  bread  flour,  for  which  reason  the  term  ''bread  wheat"  is 
usually  applied  to  them.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
difference  between  the  best  and  poorest  sorts  of  this  group  for  bread 
making  is  fully  as  great  and  sometimes  greater  than  between  the  for- 
mer and  some  varieties  of  other  groups.  The  hard,  red-grained 
varieties  are  by  far  the  best  both  in  food  content  and  for  our  present 
system  of  roller  milling.  They  include  the  Fifes,  Velvet  Blue  Stem, 
Turkey,  Mediterranean,  and  Fulcaster,  of  this  country  and  Canada; 
the  Ghirkas,  Ulka,  Crimean,  and  Buivola,  of  Russia;  and  the  Theiss 
and  Banat,  of  Hungary  and  Roumania.  On  the  other  hand,  the  white 
wheats  and  soft  winter  wheats  give  the  best  success  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  crackers.  Several  of  the  most  popular  breakfast  foods  are 
also  made  from  white  wheats.  In  a  few  instances  macaroni  is  made 
from  the  hard  spring  wheats  and  the  white  wheats,  but  not  exten- 
sively. No  varieties  of  the  bread-wheat  group  are  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose. 

The  special  qualities  that  are  found  in  varieties  of  this  group  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Excellence  of  gluten  content  for  bread  making. 

(2)  Excellence  of  certain  varieties  for  cracker  making. 

(3)  Yielding  power  of  certain  sorts. 

(4)  Rust  resistance  in  some  varieties. 

(5)  Hardy  winter  varieties. 

(6)  Resistance  to  drought  (in  some  varieties). 

(7)  Early  maturity  (in  some  varieties). 

CLUB  OR  SQUARE   HEAD  WHEATS    {T.  COmpadum), 

By  most  writers  this  is  not  even  ranked  as  a  subspecies,  but  the 
different  varieties  certainly  form  an  isolated  group  which  is  quite 
complete  in  itself  and  distinct  from  all  other  wheats,  and  which  will 
therefore  be  considered  here  as  a  distinct  species.  The  various  varie- 
ties are  commonly  known  under  the  names  *'club"  or  "square  head". 
In  this  species  the  plant  is  very  erect,  with  stiff,  usually  rather  short, 
culm,  attaining  an  average  height  of  probably  little  more  than  2 
feet.  The  heads  are  extremely  short  as  a  rule,  and  often  squarely 
fonned,  in  some  varieties  much  broader  and  flattened  on  the  furrow 
side,  usually  thicker  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  commonly  white  but 
sometimes  red,  bearded  or  bald,  the  bearded  varieties  usually  being 
native  in  hot  countries.  The  spikelets  are  set  extremely  close  together, 
often  standing  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  rachis  (stem),  three  or  four- 
grained,  sometimes  with  four  gmins  nearly  throughout  the  entire  head. 
The  outer  and  inner  chaff  are  umch  the  same  as  in  the  bread  wheats. 
The  grains  are  usually  short  and  rather  small,  white  or  red,  often 
boat-shaped,  and  occasionally  appear  much  like  those  of  naked  barley. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  head  in  this  species  allows  the  varie- 
ties to  be  comparatively  large  yielders,  which  is  naturally  their  most 
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important  quality.  They  are  very  deceptive  in  this  regard,  the  short- 
ness of  the  head  leading  one  to  suppose  at  first  that  it  can  not  contain 
so  many  grains  as  are  present  in  reality.  The  chaff  is  usually  very 
tenacious,  so  that  these  wheats  may  be  harvested  long  after  ripeninj^ 
without  loas  from  shattering.  This  is  especially  true  of  varieties 
g-rown  in  California  and  Washington.  Having  short,  stiff  straw,  these 
wheats  also  usually  stand  up  well,  anj  damage  from  lodging  being 
quite  rare  among  them.  Besides  producing  the  class  of  flours  desired 
in  certain  localities,  club  varieties  are  very  good  for  cracker  making 
and  for  the  more  starchy  kinds  of  breakfast  foods.  They  are  grown 
either  as  spring  or  winter  varieties  except  in  Turkestan,  where  the 
winters  are  too  cold  for  fall  sowing.  Being  grown  in  dry,  hot  regions, 
they  are  usually  rather  drought  resistant. 

Club  wheats  are  at  present  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States  of  this  country,  in  Chile,  Turkestan,  and 
Abyssinia,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  a  few 
other  districts  of  Europe.  The  special  qualities  of  the  group  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Great  yielding  power. 

(2)  Stiffness  of  straw. 

(3)  Freedom  from  shattering. 

(4)  E^ly  maturity  (in  some  varieties). 

(5)  Drought  resistance  (in  some  varieties). 

(6)  Excellence  of  certain  varieties  for  cracker  making  and  breakfast  foods. 

POULARD  WHEATS  ( T.  lurgidum). 

This  group  of  wheats  is  usually  classed  as  being  quite  distinct  from 
the  durum  (Z  durum)  group,  the  two  ranking  as  subspecies  of  7\ 
wlgare.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  intergrading  varieties 
which  bring  them  as  close  together  as  are  the  club  wheats  and  common 
bread  wheats.  They  will  both  be  considered  here,  like  T.  comjpactum^ 
as  distinct  species. 

The  poulard  wheats  are  usually  rather  tall,  with  broad,  in  most  varie 
ties  velvety,  hairy,  or  often  glaucous  leaves.  The  stems  are  thick 
and  stiff,  and  sometimes  pithy  within.  Heads  long,  often  squarely 
shaped,  with  long  beards,  that  are  white,  red,  or  bluish  red  in  color, 
or  sometimes  black.  Spikelets  two  to  four-grained,  and  arranged 
rather  compactly.  Outer  chaff  strongly  and  sharply  keeled.  Grains 
large,  proportionally  short  and  rounded,  sometimes  almost  semicircular 
in  middle  cross  section,  rather  hard  and  glutinous,  light  yellowish  red 
in  color,  sometimes  nearly  white,  and  becoming  glassy  in  varieties 
allied  to  the  durum  group,  or  on  growing  in  certain  soils. 

The  name  poulard  is  most  commonly  applied  to  these  wheats.  In 
Europe  they  are  sometimes  called  English  wheats,  a  very  misleading 
name,  as  they  are  really  little  grown  in  England.  On  the  other  hand 
the  few  varieties  that  have  been  grown  there  are  known  as  rivet 
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wheats.  A  name  often  used  in  Germany  is  haiichiger  Weizen^  and  a 
French  name  of  corresponding  meaning  occasionally  used  is  Ue 
petanielle. 

The  wheats  of  this  group  are  used  sometimes  in  the  manufacture 
of  macaroni  and  other  pastes.  They  are  also  occasionally  used  in 
bread  making,  but  are  more  often  employed  for  mixing  with  common 
bread  wheats  in  grinding  in  order  to  give  the  quality  of  flour  that  is 
desired  in  the  French  markets. 

To  a  small  section  of  this  species,  having  compound  or  branched 
heads,  some  have  given  the  separate  name  of  composite  wheats  (71  com- 
positum).  Some  well-known  varieties  of  this  section  are  Seven-headed, 
Wonder  Wheat,  Hundred  Fold,  and  Miracle.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  group  of  emmers  {T,  dwoccum)  includes  several 
varieties  with  compound  heads  similar  to  these.  Many  facts  known 
in  connection  with  the  existence  of  these  closely  allied  forms,  together 
with  that  of  the  intergrading  sorts  between  the  poulards  and  durums, 
afford  strong  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  natural  hybrids  among 
the  varieties  of  these  three  groups. 

The  poulard  wheats  are  native  usually  in  hot,  dry  regions,  and  are 
therefore  often  rather  drought  resistant,  but  not  so  much  so  probably 
as  the  durums.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  also  very  resistant  to  orange 
leaf  rust.  These  wheats  are  grown  chiefly  in  France,  Egypt,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Greece,  southern  Russia,  and  other  districts  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas.  In  this  country  they  are  only  rarely 
grown;  so  far,  in  an  experimental  way.  Special  qualities  of  value  to 
be  found  in  this  group  are: 

(1)  Excellence  of  certain  varieties  for  making  macaroni. 

(2)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust. 

(3)  Resistance  to  drought. 

(4)  Stiffness  of  straw. 

DURUM  WHEATS  (T.  durum) , 

As  already  stated,  this  group  of  wheats  is  rather  similar  to  the 
poulard  group.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  heads  are  not  so  thick  and 
the  grains  are  longer  and  much  harder.  The  plants  are  rather  tall, 
with  stems  either  pithy  within,  or  hoUow  with  an  inner  wall  of  pith, 
or  in  a  few  varieties  simply  hollow  as  in  the  common  bread  wheats. 
The  leaves  are  usually  smooth,  but  have  a  hard  cuticle,  and  are  almost 
always  resistant  to  orange  leaf  rust.  The  heads  are  rather  slender, 
compactly  formed,  occasionally  very  short,  and  always  bearded,  with 
the  longest  beards  known  among  wheats;  spikelets  two  to  four- 
grained.  The  outer  chaff  is  prominently  and  sharply  keeled,  and  the 
inner  chaff  somewhat  compressed  and  narrowly  arched  in  the  back. 
The  grains  are  usually  very  hard  and  glassy,  sometimes  rather  trans- 
parent, yellowish  white  in  color,  occasionally  inclining  to  reddish,  and 
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proportionally  rather  long.  In  the  variety  Arnautka  the  grains  are 
almost  or  fully  as  large  as  those  of  Polish  whe^t,  and  are  sonietimes 
actually  mistaken  for  the  latter. 

The  varieties  of  this  group  are  generally  best  known  as  the  durums. 
In  Europe  they  are  often  called,  and  correctly  so,  simply  hard  wheats. 
They  are  the  hardest-grained  wheats  that  are  known.  The  Fifes, 
Velvet  Blue  Stem,  Turkey,  and  others  of  that  class  usually  called  hard 
wheats  in  this  country  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  hard  wheats  at  all 
when  compared  with  these.  On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
heads  of  these  wheats  to  those  of  barley  they  are  sometimes  called 
barley  wheats  or  GerHtemreizeii, 

Dunun  wheats  are  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  of  environment, 
and  quickly  deteriorate  when  grown  in  a  soil  or  climate  to  which  they 
are  not  well  adapted.  Such  a  change  of  conditions  may  be  encountered, 
too,  within  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  For  example,  it  is  well  under- 
stood in  south  Russia  that  the  excellent  variety  Arnautka  gives  the 
best  results  only  when  grown  within  a  very  limited  area  bordering 
the  Sea  of  Azov.  So  also  the  best  Kubanka  is  found  east  of  the  Volga 
on  the  border  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes.  In  the  Caucasus  this  variety 
has  actually  developed  into  a  red  winter  wheat,  though  the  original 
is  a  yellowish-white  spring  wheat. 

The  durum  group  furnishes  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of 
macaroni  wheat,  though  a  considerable  amount  of  these  pastes  is  made 
from  poulard  and  Polish  varieties  and  a  still  smaller  propK)rtion  from 
the  common  bread  wheats.  There  is  now  not  the  least  doubt  that 
some  if  not  all  these  durum  sorts  used  for  macaroni  can  be  successfully 
gi*own  in  this  country,  thus  adding  immensely  to  the  profits  of  our 
wheat  industry.  The  success  that  hasattended  the  trialsof  the  variety 
Nicaragua  in  Texas  has  already  conclusively  proved  the  point.  At  the 
same  time  the  idea  that  these  wheats  can  not  be  successfully  used  for 
bread  has  never  yet  been  shown  to  be  more  than  mere  assumption.  Sev- 
eral mills  in  this  country  have  successfully  ground  them,  and  in  southern 
Russia,  where  milling  has  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  it 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  In  that  region  durum  wheat  has  become 
actually  the  most  popular  for  bread  making,  though  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  a  small  per  cent  of  ordinary  red  wheat  before  grinding.  In  Fmnce 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  durum  wheats  for  all  purposes. 

Durum  wheats  are  adapted  for  soils  rather  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter  but  somewhat  alkaline,  and  give  the  best  results  in  a  very  hot, 
dry  climate.  They  are,  therefore,  quite  drought  resistant.  Almost 
all  varieties  are  adapted  only  for  spring  growing  except  in  mild  lati- 
tudes. The  young  plants  both  of  this  group  and  the  poulard  group 
are  very  light  green  in  color  at  first  and  grow  up  rapidly.  They  arc 
grown  in  Spain  (where  they  predominate  over  all  other  groups)  and 
other  Mediterranean  countries,  in  south  and  east  Russia,  Asia  Minor, 
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and  to  some  extent  in  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Argentina.     In  this  country 
one  variety,  Nicaragua,  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  chiefly  in  Texa^j. 
The  special  qualities  to  be  obtained  in  this  group  are  briefly: 

(1)  Excellence  of  pluten  content  for  making  macaroni  and  other  pastes. 

(2)  Resistance  to  drought. 

(3)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust. 

POLISH  WHEATS  {T.  poUmicum), 

This  group  is  considered  by  all  writers  to  belong  to  a  distinct  species. 
Though  there  are  several  subspecies  and  varieties,  apparently  only  one 
variety.  White  Polish,  is.  very  widely  known.  The  plant  is  usually 
rather  tall,  with  stems  smooth  and  more  or  less  pithy  within.  It  does 
not  stool  extensively.  The  heads  are  extremely  large  and  loosely 
formed,  and  before  ripening  are  blifish-green  in  color.  A  special  pecu- 
liarity of  this  species  is  the  rather  long,  narrow,  outer  chaff,  papery  in 
structure,  and  standing  out  slightly  from  the  head,  instead  of  being 
rigid  and  closely  applied  to  the  spikelets,  as  in  other  wheats.  The 
grains  are  of  great  size  when  normal,  proportionately  quite  long,  yel- 
lowish-white in  color,  and  very  hard.  The  name  Polish  wheat  is  univer- 
sally applied  to  this  species,  though  for  what  reason  it  is  not  clear. 
There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  it  originated  in  Poland,  and  in  fact  it  has 
been  very  little  grown  in  that  region.  It  is  more  probable  that  its 
native  home  is  some  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  A  red  win- 
ter wheat  grown  rather  extensively  in  Poland  and  southwest  Russia  and 
also  called  Polish  wheat,  should  not  be  confused  with  this  group,  as  it  is 
radically  different,  being  one  of  the  bread  wheats.  Other  names  have 
been  given  to  this  species  but  they  are  quite  local  in  their  use;  such  are 
Giant  rye,  Astrakhan  wheat,  Jerusalem  rye,  etc. 

In  almost  all  of  the  few  cases  where  Polish  wheat  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  it  has  proved  a  success  from  both  the  standpoint  of  yield  and 
quality  of  the  grain.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  anyone 
to  make  use  of  the  wheat  for  the  production  of  American  macaroni, 
though  no  doubt  it  would  be  excellent  for  that  purpose,  and  a  great 
demand  for  its  increased  production  could  thus  be  created.  As  it  is, 
there  is  not  suflScient  incentive  to  the  farmer  for  growing  this  wheat, 
since  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  bread  making  if  used  alone. 

Though  requiring  considerable  moisture  at  seedtime,  Polish  wheat  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  in  arid  districts;  in  fact,  it  produces 
the  best  quality  of  grain  when  grown  under  arid  conditions.  It  is  also 
somewhat  resistant  to  orange  leaf  rust,  but  not  so  valuable  in  this 
respect  as  the  durum  wheats.  Varieties  of  this  species  are  grown 
chiefly  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  in  southern  Russia  and  Turkestan.  They  are  also  said  to  be  culti« 
vated  to  some  extent  in  Brazil. 
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The  special  qualities  of  value  belonging  to  Polish  wheat  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  durum  group,  and  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Quality  of  gluten  content  for  making  macaroni. 

(2)  Resistance  to  drought. 

(3)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust. 

SPELT  ( T.  spelia). 

This  and  the  two  following  species  are  in  several  respects  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  preceding  groups.  They  are  also  not  widely 
cultivated,  although  more  commonly  grown  than  Polish  wheat,  and  are 
used  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  human  food.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  intercrossing  of  wheat  groups  for  the  improvement  of  our  bread 
wheats  some  very  valuable  qualities  may  be  obtained  from  varieties  of 
these  species. 

The  varieties  of  this  group  are  called  spelt  in  English,  Spdz  in  Ger- 
man, and  epeautre  in  French.  In  Germany  the  old  name  Dinkd  is 
also  sometimes  applied.  The  varieties  often  called  spelt  in  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  are  not  spelt,  but  emmer  {T.  dicoccum). 

The  spelt  plant  (Plate  VII)  grows  to  the  average  height  of  wheat, 
or  perhaps  a  little  higher,  and  pK)ssesses  a  hollow  stem.  The  leaves 
are  of  ordinary  size,  usually  smooth,  but  sometimes  with  scattering 
hairs;  heads  loose,  narrow,  and  rather  long,  bearded  or  bald,  espe- 
cially characterized  by  a  very  brittle  I'achis,  allowing  them  to  be  easily 
broken  in  pieces  in  thrashing.  The  spikelets  are  usuall}'  far  apart  in 
the  head,  arched  on  the  inner  side,  and  contain  usually  two  grains; 
outer  chaff  oval,  four-angled,  boat-shaped,  and  only  slightly  keeled; 
grains  light  red  in  color,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides,  with  a 
narrow  furrow,  the  walls  of  the  furrow  flattened,  and  with  sharp 
edges.  The  grain  is  always  held  tightly  within  the  chaff,  and  can  not 
be  hulled  in  thrashing. 

Spelt  is  used  very  little  for  human  food,  but  is  generally  fed  to  stock. 
It  is  very  important,  however,  for  certain  portions  of  our  country,  at 
least,  to  obtain  for  the  bread  wheats  the  particular  quality  of  this 
group  of  holding  the  grain  tenaciously.  This  can  readily  be  done,  as 
the  Garton  Brothers  have  amply  demonstrated  in  England,  by  inter- 
crossing varieties  of  the  two  groups.  For  cei'tain  varieties  that  would 
otherwise  be  of  great  value  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 
States  such  an  improvement  of  preventing  shattering  at  harvest  is  the 
most  important  that  can  be  made.  The  few  varieties  possessing  this 
quality  that  are  now  grown  in  these  districts  are  sometimes  not  desira- 
ble in  other  respects.  At  the  same  time  complaint  is  often  made  that 
certain  introduced  varieties  which  are  most  excellent  from  the  stand- 
point of  yielding  capacity  and  hardiness  are  rendered  worthless  because 
of  the  great  loss  from  shattering.  It  has  also  l)een  observed  by  certain 
experimenters  that  the  quality  of  constant  fertility,  or  of  producing 
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""well-filled"  heads,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the 
spelt  element.  No  doubt  we  very  little  realize  the  loss  in  yield  that 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  inability  of  the  variety  to  fill  out  its  heads. 

There  are  both  winter  and  spring  varieties  of  spelt,  and  some  of  the 
former  are  very  hardy.  Certain  varieties  are  also  rather  drought 
resistant,  but  nearly  all  sorts  are  more  or  less  susceptible  to  rust 
attacks.  It  is  in  just  such  cases  as  that  of  the  use  of  spelt  varieties 
in  intercrossing  with  bread  wheats  that  the  greatest  of  judgment  must 
be  exercised  because  of  the  presence  of  undesirable  as  well  as  desira- 
ble qualities.  While  the  experimenter  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
qualities  of  nonshattering,  drought  resistance,  etc. ,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  select  from  the  progeny  of  such  crosses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  the  characteristics  of  rust  liability  and  brittleness  of  the 
head.  Here  also  is  shown  emphatically  the  advantage  of  the  piuctiee 
of  composite  crossing  (to  be  discussed  further  on),  as  in  such  case  the 
variation  induced  is  so  great  that  there  are  almost  certain  to  be  indi- 
viduals present  among  the  sporting  offspring  which  possess  the  desired 
qualities  without  having  preserved  the  undesirable  ones. 

Spelt  is  chiefly  grown  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  S^dt- 
zerland,  and  perhaps  to  a  small  extent  in  Brazil.  It  is  not  grown  in 
this  country  except  mainly  in  an  experimental  way.  Summarized, 
the  desirable  qualities  found  in  the  spelt  group  are: 

(1)  Power  of  holding  the  grain  in  the  head. 

(2)  Constancy  in  fertility. 

(3)  Uardinees  of  certain  winter  varieties. 

The  undesirable  ones  are: 

(1 )  Brittleness  of  the  head. 

(2)  Rust  liability. 

EMMER  (T.  dicoccum). 

This  specias  has  no  English  name,  but  is  often  incorrectly  called 
spelt  in  this  country.  The  German  name  is  Eimiier  and  the  French 
amidormunr.  As  the  German  name  is  best  known  and  easily  pro- 
nounced, it  should  be  at  once  adopted  with  us,  and  the  name  spelt 
applied  where  it  properly  belongs.  In  Russia,  where  the  group  is 
well  represented,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  polha^  which  name  is  invari- 
ably translated  spelt.  But  either  the  Russians  wrongly  apply  the 
name  polba  or  this  is  an  incorrect  translation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  little  if  any  true  spelt  is  grown  in  Russia,  though  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  euuner  is  producexi  each  year. 

The  plants  of  this  species  are  pithy  or  hollow,  with  an  inner  wall  of 
pith;  leaves  sometimes  rather  broad,  and  usually  velvety  hairy;  heads 
almost  always  bearded,  very  compact,  and  much  flattened  on  the  two- 
rowed  sides.  The  appearance  in  the  field  is  therefore  quite  different 
from  that  of  spelt.     The  spikelets  (that  is,  the  unhulled  grains  as  they 
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come  from  the  thresher),  however,  look  consideraljly  like  those  of 
j^peJt,  but  differ  principally  in  the  presence  always  of  a  short  pointed 
pedicel.  This  pedicel,  which  is  really  a  portion  of  the  rachis  (stem) 
of  the  head,  if  attached  at  all  to  the  spelt  spikelets,  is  always  very 
blunt  and  much  thicker.  Besides,  the  emmer  spikelets  are  flattened 
on  the  inner  side,  and  not  arched  as  in  spelt,  so  that  they  do  not  stand 
out  from  the  rachis  as  the  spelt  spikelets  do,  but  lie  close  to  it  and  to 
each  other,  forming  a  solidly  compact  head.  The  spikelets  are  usually 
two-grained,  one  grain  being  loi^ated  a  little  higher  than  the  other. 
The  outer  chaff  is  boat-shaped,  keeled,  and  toothed  at  the  apex.  The 
grain  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  spelt,  but  is  usually  harder,  more 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  redder  in  color. 

For  the  production  of  new  varieties  by  hybridization  emmer  has 
qualities  similar  to  those  of  spelt,  but  still  more  valuable.  At  the 
same  time  emmer,  besides  possessing  harder  grain,  is  more  resistant 
to  drought,  and  usually  rather  resistant  to  orange  leaf  rust.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  northern  States  of  the  Plains  and  has 
already  proved  very  valuable  as  a  hardy  forage  plant  in  that  region, 
besides  giving  a  good  yield  of  grain  per  acre.  Almost  all  varieties 
are  spring  grown.  Of  other  countries  emmer  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Servia,  and  to  some  extent  in 
France.  The  emmer  of  this  country  is  descended  from  seed  originally 
obtained  chiefly  from  Russia,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  peasants  of  the  Volga  region  is  a  sort  of  gruel  (** kasha")  made 
from  hulled  and  ci^acked  emmer. 

The  desirable  qualities  furnished  by  this  group  of  wheats  are: 

(1)  Power  of  holding  the  grain  in  the  head. 

(2)  Drought  resistance. 

(3)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust. 

The  undesirable  qualities  are: 

(1)  Brittlenese  of  the  heml. 

(2)  Adaptability  only  for  spring  sowing. 

Ei?^ORN  {7\  monocfHTum). 

This  species  of  wheat  is  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  others,  though 
the  heads  resemble  those  of  emmer  somewhat.  It  has  no  English 
name,  but  is  called  Einkortt  in  German  and  emjrain  in  French.  The 
German  name  is  adopted  here. 

Einkom  (Plate  VII)  is  a  short,  thin,  and  narrow-leaved  plant,  which 
presents  a  peculiar  appearance  in  the  field.  It  seldom  reaches  a  height 
of  more  than  3  feet.  The  stem  is  hollow,  thin,  and  very  stiff.  The 
leaves  are  usualh^  quite  narrow,  sometimes  hairy.  Those  of  the  young 
plantare  sometimes  bluish-green,  and  after  flowering  the  plant  becomes 
yellowish-green.  Portions  of  the  stem  may  also  })e  brown.  The 
heads  are  slender,  narrow,  very  compact,  bearded,  and  nmch  flattened 
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on  the  two-rowed  sides,  and  always  stand  erect,  even  when  ripe,  but 
break  in  pieces  easily.  The  spikeleta  are  flat  on  the  inner  side,  or 
form  a  concave  surface  with  the  projecting  edges  of  the  outer  chaff. 
They  are  arranged  very  compactly  in  the  head  and  are  usually  one- 
grained,  except  in  the  variety  Engmin  double  (Plate  VII),  where 
they  possess  two  grains.  The  outer  chaff  is  deeply  boat-shaped  and 
rather  sharply  keeled,  the  keel  terminating  in  a  stiff  tooth.  The 
grains,  which  are  tightly  inclosed  in  the  spikelet,  are  light  red  and 
extremely  flattened,  becoming  thus  bluntly  two-edged  and  possessing 
an  exceedingly  narrow  furrow. 

This  species  is  at  present  })ut  little  improved  over  the  original  wild 
form,  and  only  a  few  varieties  have  been  developed.  Nevertheless 
some  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  may  be  expected  from  these  varie- 
ties if  they  can  })e  successfully  employed  in  hybridization  experiments. 
They  are  among  the  hardiest  of  all  cereals  and  seem  to  be  constant  in 
fertility,  and  in  the  writer's  experience  are  absolutely  proof  gainst 
orange  leaf  rust.  Einkorn  is  entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  except 
among  a  few  experimenters,  but  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  Spain, 
France,  (lermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  two  chief  varieties 
are  common  Einkorn  and  Engrain  double. 

The  valuable  (jualities  to  }>e  obtained  in  this  species  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

(1)  Power  of  holding  the  grain  in  the  head. 

(2)  Re.^istance  to  orange  leaf  rust. 

(3)  Hardinei*s. 

(4)  Resintance  to  drought. 

(5)  Stiffness  of  straw. 

An  undesirable  quality  is: 

( 1 )  Brittleness  of  the  head. 

GEOGRAPHIC   GROUPS   OF   WHEATS. 

From  the  description  of  the  difFerent  natunil  groups  just  given  and 
the  statements  concerning  their  geographic  distribution,  it  may  l)e 
inferred  that  the  localities  as  well  as  the  natural  groups  might  also 
be  given  from  which  particular  (jualities  in  wheat  can  be  obtained. 
This  can  be  done,  but  not  with  the  completeness  that  could  l>e  de.sired, 
as  it  is  not  yet  accurately  known  what  kinds  of  wheat  grow  in  all 
regions  of  th(»  world.  However,  the  matter  maj'  l>e  stated  ap{)mxi- 
mately  and  briefly  as  follows:  (I)  White  wheat-^  cont^iining  much 
starch  are  grown  in  the  Pacitic  Coast  and  Kocky  Mountain  Stat<*s  of 
this  country,  in  Chile,  in  Turkestan,  and  to  some  extent  in  Australia 
and  India.  (2)  Am})er  or  reddish -grained  wheats,  also  starchy,  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  Eastei'n  Stat(\s  of  this  country,  in  western  and 
northern  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  India,  Jajmn,  and  Austmh'a. 
(:^)  Large  proiKirtions  of  gluten  content  of  the  quality  considered  to 
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be  necessary  for  making  the  best  bread  are  found  in  the  red  wheats  of 
Canada  and  our  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Plains,  in  eastern 
and  southern  Russia,  in  Hungary  and  Roumania,  and  in  southern 
Argentina.  (4)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust  is  to  be  secured  in  the 
bread  wheats  of  southern  Russia  (particularly  in  the  Crimea  and 
Stavropol  government),  in  the  poulards,  emmers,  and  einkorn  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  and  in  a  few 
varieties  in  Australia.  (5)  Large  gluten  content  of  the  quality 
necessary  for  making  the  l)est  macaroni  is  furnished  by  the  durums, 
poulards,  and  Polish  wheat  of  Algeria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  especially  of 
the  noithern  shores  of  the  Black  and  Azov  seas  in  Russia,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  this  country.  (6)  Stiffness  of 
straw,  preventing  the  lodging  of  the  grain,  is  found  in  the  einkorn 
and  some  of  the  spelts,  durums,  and  poulards  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  and  in  the  dwarf  bread  wheats  of  Japan,  and  some  of  the 
club  wheats  of  our  Pacific  Coast  States,  Turkestan,  and  Australia. 
(7)  Great  yielding  power,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
head,  is  obtained  in  the  club  wheats  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  this 
country  and  Chile,  and  Turkestan.  (8)  The  quality  of  holding  the 
^rain,  or  nonshattering,  is  found  in  the  club  wheats  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  Chile,  and  Turkestan,  and  in  all  the  spelts,  emmers,  and  einkorn 
of  east  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Mediten-anean  countries,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  emmers  of  our  northern  States  of  the  Plains. 
(9)  Constant  fertility,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  is  probably  best 
obtained  in  the  spelts  of  Germany  and  Southern  Europe.  (10)  Early 
uiaturity  is  found  to  a  limited  extqnt  in  some  of  the  bread  wheat 
varieties  of  Australia  and  India,  and  in  the  dwarf  wheats  of  Japan. 
(11)  Resistance  to  drought  and  heat  is  best  secured  in  the  common 
red  wheats  and  durums  of  south  and  east  Russia;  and  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes,  the  durums  of  the  south  Mediterrean  shore,  and  both  the 
bread  wheats  and  durums  of  Turkestan.  (12)  Resistance  to  drought 
and  cold  is  found  to  the  greatest  degree  in  the  red  winter  wheats  of 
East  Russia. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  possibilities  for  wheat  improvement 
appear  to  be  unlimited,  and  it  is  with  these  that  we  are  of  course  more 
directly  concerned  at  present.  It  will  be  of  interest,  however,  to  con- 
sider briefly  some  of  the  great  changes  for  the  blotter  that  have  already 
been  made  in  the  wheat  industry  of  this  country  during  its  short  his- 
tory. Some  of  these  changes  have  been  accomplished  in  line  with 
similar  ones  in  other  countries,  and  have  been  coincident  with  improve- 
ments in  the  milling  process  or  with  the  demands  of  consumers  for 
greater  variety  in  food,  but  in  the  main  they  have  followed  as  a  nat- 
ui'al  result  of  the  development  of  the  country.     As  wheat  is  not  native 
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in  the  United  States,  necessarily  all  seed  wius  originally  brought  frcm 
other  regions.  At  tirst,  the  territory  being  liniit(»d  and  the  demands 
of  the  people  comparatively  simple,  very  few  varieties  were  sufficient; 
but  as  the  country  rapidly  developed  and  new  U^rritory  was  from  time 
to  time  added  and  thrown  open  to  settlement,  new  and  varied  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  were  encountered,  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  these  new  conditions  other  new  and  different  varieties 
became  necessary  in  order  for  the  best  success. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   NEW    VARIETIES. 

A  full  history  of  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  wheat  into  this 
country,  and  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  would  be  a 
matter  of  much  interest  but  can  not  be  attempted  here.  Only  a  few 
of  the  most  important  instances  will  be  mentioned — those  that  mark 
real  epochs  in  the  development  of  our  wheat  industry,  and  have  in  cer- 
tain localities  entirely  revolutionized  wheat  culture. 

By  far  the  most  important  among  the  earliest  varieties  introduced  is 
the  Mediterranean  wheat,  obtained  first  in  1819  from  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  At  various  times  after  that  date  this  Department 
secured  seed  of  the  same  variety  and  distributed  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  soon  met  with  favor  everywhere.  It  is  a  hardy,  beaixled 
variety,  productive,  and  producing  a  large  red  grain  of  good  milling 
quality.  But  more  than  all  this  it  was  found  to  be  quite  resistant  to 
rust  and  to  damage  by  the  Hessian  fly,  two  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop 
which  had  already  begun  to  be  very  much  dreaded.  This  wheat  has 
maintained  its  excellence  through  all  decades  since,  and  is  to-day  one 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  in  certain  States,  particularly^  Texas.  It 
has  also  been  used  as  a  parent  of  several  very  valuable  hybrids. 

A  most  interesting  example  of  improvements  that  are  possible  in  the 
adoption  of  varieties  best  adapted  to  a  particular  region  is  found  in 
the  Fife  wheats  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  of  the  Plains. 
These  varieties,  which  have  become  the  basis  of  the  great  wheat  and 
flour  production  of  the  Northwest,  originated,  according  to  the  Cana- 
dian Agriculturist  of  1891,  in  the  following  manner: 

Mr.  David  Fife,  of  the  township  of  Otonal^ee,  Canada  West,  now  Ontario,  pro- 
cured through  a  friend  in  ( Jla^^ow,  Scotland,  a  (|uantity  of  wheat  which  had  been 
obtained  from  a  cargo  direct  from  Dantzic.  As  it  came  to  hand  just  before  spring 
seed  time,  and  not  knowing  whether  it  wa«  a  fall  or  spring  variety,  Mr.  Fife  con- 
cluded to  sow  a  part  of  it  that  spring  and  wait  for  the  result.  It  proved  to  be  a  fall 
wheat  as  it  never  rii>ened,  excei)t  three  ears,  which  grew  apparently  from  a  single 
grain.  These  were  i>reserved,  and  although  sown  the  next  year  under  very  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  ])eing  (piite  late  and  in  a  shady  place,  it  proved  at  harvest  to  be 
entirely  free  from  rust  when  all  wheat  in  the  neigh borhoml  was  badly  rusted.  The 
produce  of  this  was  carefully  preserved,  and  from  it  sprang  the  variety  of  wheat 
known  over  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  by  the  different  names  of  Fife,  Scotc*h, 
and  Glasgow. 

If  the  above  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  introduction  of  Fife 
wheats,  indications  are  rather  strong  that  they  are  of  Russian  origin, 
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judginj^  from  tho  dtvscription  of  the  t»;min  and  souive  of  the  cargo,  in 
connection  with  the  present  similarity  of  these  wheats  to  Russian 
varieties.  Their  sulwequent  history  in  the  Northwest  and  the  impt^tus 
given  to  the  wheat  industry  of  that  region  through  their  cultivation 
are  well  known  to  agriculturists  generally.  Various  strains  have  been 
developed  till  there  are  now  a  dozen  or  more  so-called  varieties  in  use. 
They  are  red,  hard-grained  wheats  (as  we  use  the  term)  similar  to  the 
Ghirkas  of  the  Volga  region,  yield  fairly  well,  and  produce  flour  of 
excellent  quality. 

In  Michigan  there  has  been  an  energetic  movement  for  a  decade  or 
longer  to  obtain  hardy  winter  sorts,  which  has  resulted  in  a  great 
improvement  not  only  for  that  State  but  for  adjoining  territory.  The 
millers  of  the  State  have  especially  been  active  in  this  movement  and 
the  matter  has  been  frequently  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
meetings  of  the  State  Millers'  Association.  Budapest  from  Hungary 
and  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  from  Canada  have  been  introduced  and 
become  favorite  varieties.  Another  variety,  Theiss,  introduced  from 
Hungary,  has  obtained  a  well-merited  reputation  as  a  hardy,  red 
winter  sort  in  the  North  Central  States  and  as  far  west  as  Kansas.  It 
has,  however,  not  even  yet  received  the  attention  that  it  should  have. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  development  in  wheat  culture  in  this 
country  has  l>een  made  in  the  Middle  States  of  the  Plains,  in  what  we 
may  now  call  the  Hard  Winter  Wheat  district,  all  brought  about 
through  the  introduction  of  the  hardy,  red-grained  wheats.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  very  little  hard  wheat  was  grown  in  this  region,  the 
seed  being  brought  by  the  early  settlers  from  States  farther  east, 
where  soft  wheats  were  chiefly  cultivated.  Also,  spring  varieties 
formed  the  basis  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  production.  But 
the  spring  wheats  were  severely  rusted,  injured  by  drought  because 
of  late  maturity,  and  in  some  seasons  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
chinch  bugs,  while  the  soft  winter  sorts,  such  as  White  Michigan  and 
Poole,  also  rusted  badly  and  were  not  able  always  to  stand  the  winters. 
For  some  time  these  defects  were  overcome  in  great  measure  by  the 
use  of  the  variety  Odessa,  popularly  called  ''Grass"  wheat  in  some 
localities,  which  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  variety  Tlka  of  south- 
ern Russia.  It  is  hardy,  red-grained,  mther  rust  resistant,  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  adapted  for  either  autumn  or  spring 
sowing.  A  little  later,  the  well-known  variety  Fultz  also  became 
quite  popular  in  the  West,  as  it  is  still  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
United  Statt\s. 

But  the  variety  which  more  than  all  others  finally  completely 
changed  the  status  of  wheat  culture  in  this  district,  is  that  which  is 
commonly  but  unfortunately  known  as  Turkey.  It  is  a  bearded,  hard 
red  wheat  of  the  highest  class,  coming  originally  from  the  Crimea  and 
other  portions  of  Taurida  in  southern  Russia,  and  not  from  Turkey  as 
the  name  would  imply.  Within  a  very  small  area  in  Kansas,  Turkey 
wheat  has  been  grown  JiiK)ut  twenty-five  years,  but  its  merits  have 
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become  generally  known  only  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
It  is  now  a  favorite  variety  in  the  middle  Great  Plains.  By  the  use  of 
this  variety  autumn  sowing  is  now  made  practicable  in  most  seasons 
to  the  northern  limit  of  the  district,  and  the  winter-wheat  flour  from 
this  region  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  quality  of  the  very  best,  and 
distinctively  its  own,  in  the  foreign  markets.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  longer  so  much  damage  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  rust  and 
chinch  bugs.  As  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  drought-resistant  sorts,  it 
has  made  it  possible  to  extend  the  winter- wheat  area  farther  westward 
as  well  as  northward. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  including  the  Palouse 
country,  the  improvements  which  have  resulted  in  such  large  yields 
and  great  profit  in  certain  localities  were  made  chiefly  through  the 
introduction  of  club  wheats,  which  are  very  productive,  hold  the  grain 
in  the  head,  and  are  in  other  regards  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
the  region.  One  or  more  of  these  wheats  came  originally  from  Chile, 
and  othei^s  probably  from  Australia  and  France,  but  the  origin  of 
many  of  them  is  not  accurately  known.  Two  other  varieties,  not  club 
wheats,  namely.  Australian  and  the  Palouse  Blue  Stem,  are  also  two  of 
the  most  valuable  wheats  of  this  district  and  probably  belong  to  the 
Purple  Straw  group  of  Australia. 

In  southern  California  and  the  Irrigated  Wheat  district  the  variety 
Sonom  has  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  development  of  wheat 
culture.  It  is  a  white-grained  sort  with  reddish,  velvet  chaff,  but  the 
grains  are  a  little  harder  than  those  of  the  club  type  and  better  adapted 
for  export.     It  came  originally  from  the  State  of  Sonora  in  Mexico. 

Among  later  introductions  is  the  variety  called  Nicaragua,  a  durum 
wheat,  already  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  bulletin,  which  is 
likely  to  take  a  considerable  part  in  the  future  wheat  production  of 
this  country,  both  because  of  its  adaptation — as  is  true  of  all  durum 
varieties — to  the  hot,  dry  summers  of  the  southwestern  Great  Plains, 
and  because  of  its  suitability  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  No 
facts  concerning  the  origin  of  this  variety  are  at  present  known  to  the 
writer,  though  one  would  infer  from  the  name  that  it  came  from 
Nicaragua,  and  it  is  true  that  varieties  of  the  same  group  are  known 
in  that  country.  It  has  l>een  known  in  Texas  for  many  years,  and  its 
use  has  made  it  possible  to  grow  wheat  in  portions  of  that  State  not 
before  successful  in  wheat  growing.  A  variety  similar  to  this  one, 
called  Wild  Goose,  is  grown  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  North  Dakota, 
and  probably  came  originally  from  southern  Russia.  It  is  also  likely 
to  be  of  value  for  the  production  of  macaroni,  though  it  seems  to  be 
somewhat  inferior  to  Nicaragua. 

WORK   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  introduction  of  varieties,  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  give  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  this  Department  with  wheats  from  all  parts- of  the 
world.     Though  the  aim  in  beginning  these  experiments,  as  already 
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stated^  was  primarily  to  test  rust  resistance,  the  work  naturally  soon 
developed  into  a  study  of  the  characteristics  in  geneml  of  the  varieties 
of  different  natural  groups  of  wheats,  and  of  groups  considered  geo- 
graphically, and  some  most  interesting  facts  were  thus  obtained  which 
will  be  of  great  value  in  the  work  of  wheat  improvement.  In  fact, 
many  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  ''  Sources  for 
desii-able  qualities "  are  based  upon  the  results  of  these  experiments. 
Varieties  were  obtained  from  every  wheat  country  of  the  world, 
aggregating  about  1,000  rather  distinct  sorts  in  all.  The  manner  of 
securing  these  wheats,  and  the  time  and  labor  thus  involved,  together 
with  the  difficulties  at  nomenclature  arising  from  the  confusion  of 
varietal  names  which  prevails  generally,  have  all  been  discussed  in  a 
former  bulletin  on  Cereal  Rusts  of  the  United  States,  and  need  not  be 
referred  to  here.  The  varieties  were  grown  one  year  in  Maryland  and 
most  of  them  one  year  in  Kansas,  while  about  300  of  them  were  grown 
two  years  in  Kansas,  or  three  years  in  all;  that  is,  during  1895,^  1896, 
and  1897.  During  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  varieties,  especially 
from  Russia,  Siberia,  Japan,  and  Argentina,  were  tested  by  other 
parties  in  cooperation  with  the  Department,  in  other  localities,  viz,  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Colorado;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  these,  the  experiments  have  since  then  been  repeated 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

In  conducting  these  experiments  all  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  wheat  plant,  as  shown  in  its  different  stages  from  that  of  the  young 
plant  to  harvest  time,  were  studied,  though  complete  notes  can  not  be 
given  for  every  variety.  These  features  include  in  a  general  way 
(1)  the  character  of  the  young  plant;  (2)  hardiness,  including  resistance 
to  rust,  drought,  and  cold;  (3)  character  of  the  head;  (4)  character  of 
the  grain;  and  (6)  time  of  maturity.  Field  experiments  alone  do  not 
show  those  qualities  of  the  grain  which  indicate  the  value  of  the  variety 
for  different  uses,  and  which  are  after  all  more  important  than  any 
others;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  certain  characteristics  of 
the  growing  plant  often  indicate  quite  correctly  what  these  qualities 
will  be.  Therefore  chemical  analyses  have  been  made  of  a  large 
number  of  representative  varieties,  and  for  many  of  them  the  absolute 
weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  grain  have  also  been  determined. 

As  would  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  the  varieties  either  proved 
to  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  conditions  in  this  country  or  were  found 
to  be  in  other  respects  undesirable  sorts.  It  was  the  purpose  from 
the  start  to  discard  gradually  all  varieties  that  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  new  environment.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  experiments  at  Garrett  Park,  Md.,  many  of  them  were  planted  so 
late,  on  account  of  their  late  arrival  in  this  country,  that  much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  their  behavior  in  comparison  with  others 
which  were  sown  in  good  season.  In  other  respects  the  trial  for  that 
year  was  very  satisfactory,  and  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  behavior  and  qualities  of  a  large  number  of  varieties 
under  average  conditions. 
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But  the  larger  porti(3n  of  our  area  most  imix)rtant  in  wheat  pro- 
duction lies  much  farther  westward  than  Maryland  and  possesses  a 
very  different  soil  and  a  climate  charac^terized  by  great  extremes  of 
drought,  cold,  and  heal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  manifestly  desirable 
to  search  particularly  for  varieties  adapted  to  such  extreme  condi- 
tions for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  is  found  that  as  a  general  rule  sorts 
which  are  able  to  withstand  the  most  rigorous  extremes  of  climate  are 
also  of  the  class  which  makes  the  best  quality  of  bread  and  macaroni, 
the  two  principal  purposes  for  which  wheat  is  used/  (2)  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  obtain  varieties  suitable  for  mild  conditions,  as 
those  which  are  resistant  to  climatic  extremes  are  more  easily  grown 
in  a  milder  climate  than  the  reverse.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  test 
the  varieties  during  the  following  years  in  the  Great  Plains.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1896  the  field  experiments  were  carried  on  at  Salina,  Kans., 
and  in  1897  at  Manhattan,  Kans.  At  Salina  Mr.  B.  B.  Stimmel  kindly 
donated  the  use  of  about  two  acres  of  land  for  the  experiments.  At 
Manhattan,  by  courtesy  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  farm  department  of  the  experiment  station  was 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  this  Department  in  the  experiments  con- 
ducted at  that  place,  by  furnishing  land  and  other  facilities  for  the 
work. 

During  the  yeurs  of  the  experiments  in  Kansas  the  seasons  were 
unusually  severe  even  for  that  region.  As  a  result  it  was  found  desir- 
able to  discard  a  large  number  of  sorts  from  year  to  year.  Only  about 
300  varieties  were  grown  at  Manhattan  in  1897  out  of  the  1,000  origin- 
ally obtained,  and  of  these,  less  than  200  were  selected  as  being  worthy 
of  continued  trial.  Over  100  of  the  varieties  finally  remaining  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  the  series  of  field  experiments 
now  in  progress  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  while  a  number  of  the  same  vari- 
eties are  still  being  tested  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  Farm, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  at  the  Arkansas  Valley  Experiment  Station, 
Rockyford,  Colo.  Through  this  process  of  rigid  elimination,  which  is 
a  good  example  of  the  practical  application  of  the  law  of  the  ''survival 
of  the  fittest"  in  agriculture,  about  100  varieties  have  been  determined 
upon  as  being  fairly  representative  sorts  of  the  world  as  regards  hardi- 
ness and  quality  of  gluten  content.  There  are  many  varieties,  how- 
ever, which  can  not  be  classed  with  these  hardy,  glutinous  sorts,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  because  of  their  early  maturity  or  particular 
adaptation  in  other  respects  to  certain  localities  where  hardiness  is 
not  necessary,  and  where  these  sorts  would  fail  because  of  the  lack  of 
other  qualities,  must  be  considered  as  equally  important.     Palouse 

*  For  the  present,  for  the  want  of  space,  a  full  discussion  of  this  proposition  in 
detail  can  not  b »  given,  although  the  experimental  proof  concerning  the  qualities  of 
varieties  originating  in  regions  of  different  climatic  conditions  will  be  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  table  presented  in  the  following  pages.  The  whole  matter  is 
one  of  much  interest  and  may  be  discussed  in  detail  in  another  publication,  The 
la'.atioiis  ol  So.)  and  Climate  to  Wheat  Pn>dn('tion. 
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Blue  Stem,  Australian,  Little  Club,  Early  May,  Allora  Spring,  Yemiuc, 
King's  Jubilee,  Early  Genesee  Giant,  etc*.,  are  examples  of  this  class. 
Adding  still  to  these  a  number  of  other  sorts,  belonging  to  the  Spelt, 
Enamer,  and  Einkorn  groups,  which  are  also  hardy,  but  are  especially 
valuable  for  certain  qualities  they  may  furnish  in  the  work  of  hybrid- 
ization, and  then  still  a  few  others,  mentioned  favorably  by  other 
experimenters,  we  have  in  all  245  wheats  which  may  be  regarded  as 
leading  varieties  of  the  world. 

For  comparative  study  the  principal  qualities  of  these  245  varieties 
are  briefly  stated  in  the  following  table,  which  is  based  mainly  upon 
investigations  of  this  Department,  but  to  some  extent  also  upon  the 
work  of  others.  As  regards  the  field  work,  it  represents  a  summary 
of  the  combined  results  of  the  three  years'  experiments,  so  that  each 
column  shows  as  nearly  as  can  be  given  an  average  of  that  quality  for 
each  variety  for  the  three  years.  ^ 

The  table  is  made  up  of  twenty-five  columns,  and  the  information 
given  in  each  is  in  most  cas^  clearly  explained  by  the  heading,  but  in 
a  few  cases  a  little  further  explanation  is  perhaps  needed.  In  column 
2,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  C.  for  common  or  bread  wheat; 
CI.  for  club;  D.  for  durum;  P.  for  poulard;  Pol.  for  Polish;  S.  for 
spelt;  Em.  for  emmer;  and  Ein.  for  einkorn.  In  column  8,  ''stand" 
refers  to  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which  the  plants  fill  the  drill 
row,  and  of  course  often  measures,  though  not  always,  the  stooling 
quality  of  the  variety.  In  column  9,  under  "spring  condition," 
each  number  expresses  in  a  scale  of  1  to  100  the  general  condition  of 
the  variety  in  all  respects  about  May  1.  The  figures  in  column  10 
are  percentages  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  leaf  rust  on  the 
plant  at  the  date  when  this  rust  was  most  abundant.  This  column 
is  in  the  main  a  reproduction  of  the  column  of  averages  in  Bui.  No. 
16  of  this  Division,  Cereal  Rustij  of  the  United  States,  pages  26-32, 
ta^le  3.  Of  course  the  smallest  number  represents  the  greatest  degi'ee 
of  rust  resistance.  In  cx)lumn  11,  the  abbreviations  C.  and  D.  indi- 
cate that  the  variety  corresponding  is  resistant  to  cold  or  drought 
and  the  figure  shows  on  a  scale  of  1-5  how  great  is  the  degree  of 
hardiness,  5  meaning  extremely  hardy.  In  column  19,  the  word  "vit- 
reous" refers  to  grain  which  is  not  only  very  hard  but  is  somewhat 
transparent  and  presents  a  glassy  surface  in  fracture.  Wheats  so 
characterized  are  usually  durums.  In  column  25  is  shown  the  partic- 
ular wheat  district  of  the  United  States  to  which  the  variety  is  best 
adapted.  The  districts  are  indicated  by  roman  numerals  having  the 
following  significations:  I,  Soft  Wheat  district;  II,  Semi-Hard  Winter 
Wheat  district;  III,  Southern  Wheat  district;  IV,  Hard  Spring  Wheat 
district;  V,  Hard  Winter  Wheat  district;  VI,  Durum  Wheat  district- 
VII,  Irrigated  Wheat  district,  and  VIII,  White  Wheat  district. 

*  There  is  one  exception.  In  column  9,  "spring  condition,"  tlie  data  given  rt-fer 
only  to  the  experiment  of  1894-95  in  Maryland. 
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In  comparing  the  value  of  different  varieties  it  is  very  desirable  to 
know  both  the  absolute  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  grain,  as 
these  physical  qualities  bear  some  relation  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  grain  and  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  general.  All  the  infor- 
mation concerning  specific  gravity,  as  well  as  a  number  of  determina- 
tions of  absolute  weight  given  in  the  table,  are  the  results  of  a  series  of 
interesting  investigations  made  in  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  Division 
of  Botany  of  this  Department  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Dabney ,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Division.  Almost  all  the  data  of  the  table  concerning  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  grain  are  the  result  of  chemical  analyses  made  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry. 
The  greater  part  of  these  analyses  were  made  at  the  request  of  the 
chief  of  this  Division  with  samples  furnished  by  the  Division.  The 
remainder,  together  with  a  number  of  deteiminations  of  absolute 
weight,  are  taken  from  reports  of  work  formerly  done  by  the  Division 
of  Chemistiy.^  A  few  analyses  are  also  given  on  the  authority  of 
F.  B.  Guthrie*  and  Emerich  Pekar.* 

As  the  value  of  the  grain  for  making  bread  and  macaroni  is  meas- 
ured almost  wholly  by  its  quality  and  quantity  of  gluten  content,  only 
the  percentage  of  moist  and  dry  gluten  and  the  total  per  cent  of 
albuminoids  are  given. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  column  for  yields  is  given  in  the  table.  For 
this  omission,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  a  serious 
one,  there  are  three  good  reasons:  (1)  In  experiments  of  this  kind  each 
variety  is  given  so  small  a  space  (an  average  space  of  one  drill  row  35 
feet  long)  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  accurate  estimates  of 
yield.  (2)  Many  of  the  varieties  tested  are  already  well-known  Ameri- 
can wheats,  whose  yields  have  often  been  reported  by  various  experi- 
ment stations,  while  as  to  the  foreign  sorts  it  is  most  important,  first 
of  all,  to  know  whether  they  will  prove  to  be  suited  to  our  conditions 
at  all  or  not,  before  we  are  ready  to  test  their  yielding  capacity.  (3) 
The  yield  of  a  variety,  while  it  is  of  course  directly  the  biggest  thing 
to  the  practical  man,  is,  after  all,  not  a  distinct  constant  quality  in  itself, 
but  is  the  combined  result  of  a  number  of  qualities  acting  indirectly, 
and  often  not  thought  of  at  all.  For  example,  such  soi'ts  as  Clawson 
and  Poole  are  fairly  good  wheats,  and  under  mild  conditions  would 
probably  yield  better  than  Turkey;  but  in  west  Kansas  or  southern 

*S€e  "Analyses  of  Cereals  collected  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  Bui. 
No.  45,  Div.  Chem.,  U.  S.  Dept  Agric,  pp.  39-53,  1895. 

'  "Notes  on  the  milling  qualities  of  different  varieties  of  wheat,"  Dept.  Agric.  N. 
8.  W.,  misc.  pub.  No.  189,  p.  47,  1898;  "Milling  notes  on  the  Lambrigg  harvest  of 
1897-98,"  Agric.  Gaz.  N.  8.  W.,  Vol.  X,  R.  9,  pp.  906-915,  Sept.,  1899,  and  "Absorp- 
tion of  water  by  the  gluten  of  different  wheats,"  Dept.  Agric.  X.  S.  W.,  misc.  pub. 
No.  104,  p.  7,  1896. 

'  "  Weizen  imd  Mehl  unserer  Erde,"  im  Auftrage  des  Klg.  Ung.  Ministeriums  fur 
Ackerbauindustrie  und  Handel,  pp.  277,  Budapest,  1882. 
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Nebraska  they  would  fail  entirely  in  certain  seasons  because  of  drought 
or  cold,  while  Turkey,  being  very  hardy,  would  produce  a  much  larger 
yield  on  an  average  than  either  of  the  fonner,  though  its  absolute 
yield  in  a  good  season  might  not  be  so  great.  So,  also,  it  is  found  in 
the  Palouse  country  that  there  are  certain  varieties  which  have  absolute 
yields  in  that  region  greater  than  those  of  the  Little  Club  or  Palouse 
Blue  Stem,  but  they  shatter  so  badly  that  the  net  yield  of  the  latter  is 
greater. 

As  regards  the  field  trial  experiments  upon  which  is  based  the 
larger  part  of  the  results  given  in  the  table,  it  must  be  said  that  many 
of  those  sorts  whose  behavior  indicated  that  they  would  not  be  well 
adapted  for  our  use  should  be  further  tested  before  adverse  judgment 
is  pronounced  upon  them,  especially  so  if  their  qualities  in  other 
respects  are  good.  Nevertheless,  the  table  as  a  whole  shows  pretty 
accurately  which  are  the  best  varieties  for  different  districts  of  the 
country. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  constant  observation  from 
year  to  year  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  varieties  from  every  country 
in  the  world,  struggling  with  new  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  a  strange  land.  The  gradual  elimination  of  the 
less-adapted  sorts  by  the  severity  of  winter,  drought,  etc.,  soon  shows 
unmistakably  which  are  the  varieties  that  will  be  most  valuable.  Of 
coui-se  it  may  truthfully  be  objected  that  mere  hardiness  is  not  of  value 
by  itself  if  other  qualities  are  not  also  present.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  further  matter  of  interest  how  different  qualities  are  often  so 
closely  associated  in  the  same  varieties  that  if  a  variety  is  adapted  to 
a  certain  district  with  respect  to  one  quality,  it  is  apt  to  be  so  with 
respect  to  at  least  one  or  two  other  equally  valuable  qualities,  though, 
of  course,  there  are  serious  exceptions.  It  is  also  quite  worthy  of  note 
that  some  apparently  insignificant  characteristics  bear  an  important 
relation  to  the  presence  of  qualities  of  direct  economic  importance. 
As  an  example  of  these  wc  may  note  especially  the  characteristics  of 
the  young  plant  in  its  autumn  stages  in  connection  with  the  presence 
of  certain  economic  qualities.  Hardy  winter  varieties  are  rather  slow 
starting  in  the  fall,  but  produce  good  roots  and  soon  spread  out  flat  on 
the  ground  in  preparation  for  the  cold  and  snow  of  winter.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  usually  dark  green  or  pui-plish  at  fii-st,  especially 
near  the  roots.  Spring  varieties  and  most  durums  and  poulards,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  weaker  winter  sorts,  on  the  other  hand,  germinate 
quickly  and  make  a  large  growth  in  the  autumn,  but  are  cut  short  or 
entirely  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter.  They  produce  coarse, 
light-green  leaves,  but  poor  roots.  In  regions  of  mild  winters  durum 
and  poulard  wheats  make  excellent  pasturage  because  of  their  rapid 
autumn  growth.  There  is  really  very  little,  if  any,  check  to  the  growth 
from  seeding  till  harvest  in  localities  well  adapted  for  these  varieties. 
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One  well  acquainted  with  wheat  varieties  is  usually  able  to  determine 
largely  their  geneitd  classification  simply  from  their  appearance  in  the 
autumn. 

It  will  be  seen  also  by  a  study  of  the  table  that  there  is  a  very  close 
constant  relation  between  hardiness,  color,  size,  weight,  and  hardness 
of  grain,  and  chemical  composition  in  varieties  of  the  common  group. 
Varieties  very  resistant  to  cold  and  drought  have  small,  hard,  red 
grains,  possessing  a  large  proportion  of  albuminoids  and  a  relatively 
high  spex'ific  gravity,  though  the  absolute  weight  is  likely  to  be  low. 
It  is  also  a  general  rule  that  bearded  varieties  are  less  susceptible  to 
leaf  rust,  but  there  are  a  number  of  important  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Varieties  with  harsh,  hairy,  or  glaucous  leavas  are  also  usually  rather 
resistant  to  this  rust.  Varieties  early  in  ripening  are  often  dwarfed, 
and  come  from  warm  regions  nearly  always.  Hard-grained  winter 
varieties  are  bearded,  as  a  rule.  Drought  resistant  sorts,  whether 
bald  or  bearded,  white  or  red-grained,  possess  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  those  which  succumb  to  drought. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  environment  upon  the  wheat  plant  has 
already  been  referred  to.  That  marked  changes  are  effected  m  this 
way  is  proved,  with  respect  to  chemical  composition,  by  the  facts 
given  in  the  table.  In  a  number  of  instances  duplicate  analyses  are 
given  of  samples  of  the  same  variety  obtained  from  different  localities. 
Almost  invariably  the  samples  from  hot  and  more  or  less  arid  dis- 
tricts show  a  larger  per  cent  of  gluten  content.  In  some  instances  the 
difference  is  considerable.  Alsace  wheat  from  Ekaterinoslav  (Russia) 
furnishes  13.58  per  cent  of  dry  gluten,  while  the  same  variety  from 
Poltava,  farther  northwest  in  a  moister  region,  shows  only  9.30  per  cent 
Improved  Fife,  though  a  much  liked  variety  in  Australia,  produces 
but  11.20  per  cent  of  gluten  there  in  comparison  with  16.16  per  cent 
in  Colorado.  Kubanka  from  Kursk  (Russia)  possesses  37.79  per 
cent  moist  gluten  and  13.63  per  cent  of  dry  gluten,  while  as  grown  in 
Germany  it  furnishes  only  20.93  per  cent  of  moist  gluten  and  8.50  per 
cent  of  dry  gluten.  At  the  same  time  a  sample  from  the  Caucasus 
shows  41.65  per  cent  of  moist  gluten.  A  remarkable  difference  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  Scotch  Fife  from  Nebraska  and  Oregon.  The 
former  sample  contained  14.65  per  cent  of  dry  gluten,  while  the  latter 
contained  only  5.13  per  cent,  slightly  over  one-third  as  much.  There 
is  a  striking  example  in  the  case  of  Palouse  Blue  Stem  of  a  differ- 
ence in  gluten  content  between  two  samples  from  the  same  State, 
Washington.  These  samples,  however,  were  no  doubt  from  different 
localities,  and  no  two  regions  are  likely  to  be  much  more  different  from 
each  other  than  are  western  Washington  and  the  Palouse  country  of 
eastern  Washington. 

A  most  interesting  example  of  correspondence  between  climate  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  grain  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  samples 
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from  Kursk.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  all  samples  from  this 
locality  not  only  show  a  very  large  per  cent  of  gluten,  but  also  a  per 
cent  always  far  above  that  of  other  samples  of  the  same  varieties  from 
other  localities.  The  Kursk  samples  are  uniformly  so  superior  in 
this  respect  that  one  naturally  looks  about  for  an  explanation.  The 
matter  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  in  this  way:  It  is  a  fact  already 
discussed  by  the  writer  in  another  publication^  of  this  Department 
and  referred  to  before  in  this  bulletin  that  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
gmin  is  greatest  in  regions  having  black  soils,  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  very  low  rainfall.  In  Russia  extreme  heat  and  aridity  increase 
eastwai'd  and  southward  as  a  rule.  The  government  of  Kursk,  how- 
ever, presents  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule,  especially  as  regards 
rainfall.  The  normal  yearly  i*ainfall  is  16.9  inches,  while  in  Woronetz, 
Tambov,  and  Ekaterinoslav,  east  and  south  of  it,  the  normal  is  21  and 
22  inches.  It  is  apparently  situated  in  an  arid  area,  with  greater  rain- 
fall all  around  it.  At  the  same  time  the  extremes  of  temperature  are 
great  and  the  soil  is  of  the  best  in  the  "Chernozem"  (black  eai-th) 
I'egion. 

As  before  stated,  all  the  experiments  and  observations  which  fonn 
the  basis  of  this  table  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
reliable  foundation  for  future  wheat  improvement.  The  general  con- 
clusions of  immediate  value  to  the  wheat  growers  that  are  to  be  di-awn 
from  this  work  of  the  Department,  and  which  are  of  rather  wide 
application,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  Considering  all  qualities,  the  best  wheats  in  the  world-  are  of 
Russian  origin,  coming  particularly  from  eastern  and  southern  Russia. 
They  are  resistant  to  cold  and  drought,  are  more  or  less  resistant  to 
leaf  rust,  and  have  the  best  quality  of  grain.  They  are  fairly  early 
in  ripening  and  are  good  ylelders.  Under  the  head  of  remarks  the 
yields  per  acre  of  several  newly  introduced  Russian  sorts  in  Kansas 
and  Colorado  are  given  in  the  table.  For  varieties  not  yet  acclimated 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  yields  are  very  good.  The  yields  and  weights 
per  bushel  in  Colorado  are  furnished  by  W.  F.  Crawley,  superintendent 
of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Experiment  Station  at  Rocky  ford  in  1897. 
The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  best  Russian  varieties  so  far 
known:  Arnautka,  Kubanka,  Kubanka  Red  Winter,  Crimean,  Sando- 
mir,  Ulka,  Chernokoloska,  Buivola,  Red  Winter,  Bearded  Winter,  Yx, 
Odessa,  Sarui-bug-dai,  Ghirka  Spring,  Ghirka  Winter,  Russian,  Belo- 
turka,  Mennonite,  and  Turkey.     (See  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  1.) 

(2)  The  earliest  ripening  wheats  are  often  dwarfed  and  come  princi- 
pally from  India,  Australia,  and  Japan,  though  a  few  are  from  the 
Mediterranean  region.  They  ai*e  usually  soft  white  wheats,  but  those 
from  Japan  are  red,  rather  hardy,  and  possess  a  fair  gluten  content. 

^RusHian  cereals  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  Bui.  No.  23,  Div. 
Bot.,  pp.  8-11. 
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The  best  varieties  so  far  known  for  our  use  from  these  regions  are: 
Early  Japanese,  Yeniide,  Kintama,  Japanese  No.  2,  Onigaitt,  Daruma, 
Japanese  No.  1,  Japanese  No.  4,  Shiro-yemidashi,  Allom  Spring,  Stein- 
wedel,  Early  Baart,  King's  Jubilee  (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2),  Roseworthy, 
Canning  Downs,  Kathia,  and  Nashi. 

(3)  Though  varieties  of  Russian  origin  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best, 
there  are  certain  sorts  from  other  countries  which  behave  much  like 
them.  These  are  Fulcaster,  Lancaster,  Tasmanian  Red,  Fultz,  Chu- 
but,  Prolifero,  Rieti,  Nashi,  Meditermnean,  Tangarotto,  and  Valley. 

(4)  Durum,  Polish,  and  poulard  wheats,  besides  being  admirably 
adapted  for  making  macaroni,  are  all  mther  resistant  to  leaf  rust. 
The  best  known  varieties  are:  Arnautka,  Kubanka,  Beloturka,  Medeah, 
El  Safi-a,  Galland's  Hybrid,  Petanielle  noire  de  Nice,  Chernokoloska, 
Sarui-bug-dai,  Volo,  Missogen,  Atalanti,  Cretan,  Wild  Goose,  Polish, 
and  Nicaragua. 

(5)  Common  bread  wheats  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  resist  rust, 
but  the  best  in  this  I'egard  are:  Turkey,  Crimean,  Pringle's  Defiance, 
Kieti,  Oregon  Club,  Fulcaster,  Odessa,  Pringle's  No.  5,  Mennonite, 
Velvet  Blue  Stem,  Saskatchewan  Fife,  Mediterranean,  Alsace,  Nashi, 
Ghirka  Spring,  Prolifero,  Bellevue  Talavera,  Ghirka  Winter,  Red 
Winter,  Bearded  Winter,  Theiss,  Deitz  Longberry,  Arnold's  Hybrid, 
Sonora,  and  Banat. 

(6)  Einkorn  resists  leaf  rust  completely,  and  emmers  resists  it  to  a 
high  degree  at  least. 

(7)  The  veiy  hardiest  winter  varieties  are  Turkey,  Crimean,  Red 
Winter,  Ghirka  Winter,  Yx,  and  Bearded  Winter.  During  the  unusu- 
ally severe  winter  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  in  1896-97,  these  varieties 
fared  very  well  when  nearly  all  the  experimental  varieties  of  the  regu- 
lar experiment  station  plats  at  that  place  winterkilled,  though  well 
acclimated. 

(8)  Club  wheats  are  usually  soft  grained  and  tender  soils  and 
adapted  only  to  mild  climates,  like  that  of  California.  They  are  excel- 
lent yielders.  Among  the  best  of  them  are:  Little  Club,  California 
Club,  Palouse  Red  Chaff,  Sicilian  Red  Square-head,  Herisson  barbu, 
Herisson  sans  barbes,  and  Chili  Club. 

WHEAT  BBEEDINO. 

If  we  wish  to  continue  our  improvements  in  wheat  culture,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  must  soon  depend  upon  other  means  than  simply  the 
introduction  of  varieties  new  to  the  country.  During  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  country  it  was  a  question  even  whether  wheat  could  be 
grown  at  all  in  many  of  the  new  regions  open  to  settlement,  and  prac- 
tically every  variety  had  to  be  tested.  Their  introduction,  therefore, 
naturally  played  the  greater  part  in  wheat  improvement,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so,  in  less  measure  of  coui'se,  almost  to  the  present 
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time.  But  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  there  will  be  no  further 
varieties  to  introduce  better  than  we  already  have.  The  work  now 
being  done  by  the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Botany  of  this  Department  is  especially  hastening  the  approach 
of  this  period.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  at  present,  there  are 
now  but  two  regions  in  the  world  which  produce  varieties  likely  to  be  of 
particular  value  to  this  country  from  which  we  have  not  already  secured 
seed  for  trial  in  considerable  amounts.  These  regions  are  (1)  tiie  noilh- 
em  portions  of  India  and  China,  including  Tibet,  and  (2)  Abyssinia. 
There  are  still  some  of  the  very  best  varieties  to  be  obtained,  however, 
from  regions  already  drawn  upon,  such  as  southeast  Russia,  Turkestan, 
and  Japan.  No  more  important  work  could  be  done  at  present  than 
that  of  securing  all  these  new  sorts  from  dilSFerent  regions,  for  of 
course  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  the  wheat  breeder  to 
spend  years  in  the  production  of  varieties  having  special  qualities  if 
other  sorts  already  possessing' these  qualities  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  other  countries. 

But,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  although  many  valu- 
able improvements  have  resulted  and  are  likely  still  to  result  from 
introduction,  there  are  often  certain  combinations  of  qualities  found 
to  be  extremely  desirable  for  a  particular  region  which,  so  far  as  we 
yet  know,  do  not  exist  in  any  one  variety,  native  or  introduced.  Such 
ideal  sorts  are  therefore  to  be  acquired  by  improvements  of  the  vari- 
eties now  in  use,  which  must  be  accomplished  through  hybridization 
and  selection.  Besides,  in  certain  varieties  ideal  in  other  respects,  such 
qualities  as  rust  resistance,  yielding  capacity,  etc.,  may  exist  already, 
but  not  to  a  sufficient  degree.  In  such  cases  these  qualities  must  be 
increased  by  selection  of  seed  from  individuals  which  exhibit  them  to 
the  greatest  degree.  But  manifestly  the  greater  number  of  varieties 
one  has  at  hand,  either  native  or  introduced,  especially  if  these  have 
been. chosen  with  great  care,  the  greater  are  the  number  of  chances 
offered  him  for  selecting  and  improving  these  qualities.  The  trial  of 
introduced  sorts,  therefore,  in  comparison  with  native  onfes  simply 
gives  one  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  facts  herein  discussed  under 
the  heading  ''Sources  for  desirable  qualities."  With  these  facts  in 
mind,  together  with  those  concerning  characteristics  and  needs  of  the 
different  wheat  districts,  one  is  prepared  for  effective  work  in  wheat 
improvement. 

IBfPROVEMENT  BY   SELECTION. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  considerable  work  has  been 
done  in  wheat  breeding  through  selection,  though  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning in  comparison  with  the  great  amount  that  may  be  done.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  a  few  of  the  most  important  instances  of  the 
actual  production  of  new  sorts  in  this  way. 
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In  1862,  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa. ,  Abraham  Fultz,  while  passing  through 
a  field  of  Lancaster  wheat,  which  is  a  bearded  variety,  found  three 
heads  of  bald  wheat.  He  sowed  the  seed  from  these  heads  the  same 
year,  and  continued  sowing  a  larger  amount  each  year,  until  he  obtained 
sufficient  seed  to  distribute  it  pretty  well  over  the  country.  It  soon 
became  a  well-marked  and  popular  variety,  called  Fultz  from  the  name 
of  the  breeder,  and  is  now  the  best  known  of  American  wheats.  In 
1871  this  Department  distributed  200  bushels  of  the  wheat  for  seed. 
This  variety  is  rather  early  in  ripening,  fairly  hardy,  and  possesses  a 
semihard,  red  grain  of  good  quality.  It  comes  nearest  being  a  general 
purpose  wheat  of  all  our  varieties,  being  grown  with  good  success  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Next  to  Fultz,  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  native  wheats  is  White 
Clawson,  or  simply  Clawson.  This  variety  originated  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1865,  through  the  selection  of  certain  superior  heads  from  a 
field  of  Fultz  by  Garrett  Clawson.  On  planting  the  grain  from  these 
heads,  both  a  white  and  red-grained  sort  resulted  the  following  season. 
The  white  wheat  was  considered  the  best,  and  the  pint  of  seed  obtained 
of  this  sort  was  sown,  producing 39  pounds  the  following  season.  The 
third  year  after  this  254  bushels  were  harvested,  and  that  season  the 
variety  was  distributed  to  other  farmers.  In  1871  this  variety  took  first 
premium  at  the  Seneca  County  fair,  and  in  1874  seed  was  distributed 
by  this  Department.  Though  judged  inferior  by  millers  at  times,  this 
variety  has  become  a  very  popular  one.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
Early  Red  Clawson,  a  very  distinct  variety.  It  is  a  bald  wheat,  rather 
hardy,  with  soft,  white,  or  light  amber  grains.  Early  Red  Clawson, 
because  of  its  earliness,  has  taken  the  place  of  this  variety  to  a  great 
extent  in  recent  years. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  more  recently  produced  varieties  is  the  Rudy, 
which  was  originated  at  Troy,  Ohio,  in  1871,  by  M.  Rudy,  through  a 
careful  propagation  of  the  seed  from  a  superior  and  distinct  stool  of 
wheat  found  in  a  large  field.  It  is  a  semihard  or  soft  reddish-grained 
wheat,  bearded  and  with  white  chalSF.  It  is  widely  grown  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  adjoining  States. 

A  number  of  the  dilSFerent  varieties  of  Fife  and  Velvet  Blue  Stem  of 
the  spring-wheat  States  were  also  produced  by  simple  selection. 
Wellman's  Fife  is  a  good  example.  In  1878  D.  L.  Wellman,  of  Frazee 
City,  Minn.,  received  a  sample  package  of  Scotch  Fife  wheat  from  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley,  in  Manitoba.  This  was  sown  in  the  spnngof  the 
following  year,  and  as  a  result  it  was  found  that  the  seed  was  badly 
mixed.  Removing  all  plants  but  those  of  the  true  Fife  and  propagati  ng 
carefully  from  year  to  year,  Mr.  Wellman  gradually  bred  upward  a  very 
pure  strain  of  the  Fife,  which  became  known  as  the  Saskatchewan  Fife. 
From  the  crop  of  1881  were  selected  some  unusually  large  heads,  and 
from  the  seed  of  these  as  a  beginning  he  finally  produced  a  rather 
4879— No.  24 5 
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distinct  sort,  now  known  as  Wellman's  Fife.  In  a  similar  maimer 
Powers's  Fif  e,  Hayne's  Blue  Stem,  Bolton's  Blue  Stem,  and  other  sorts 
have  been  produced  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear. 

By  the  process  of  selection  an  unusually  good  variety  of  white  wheat 
for  the  Eastern  States,  usually  called  Gold  Coin,  has  very  recently  been 
produced  by  Ira  W.  Green  at  Avon,  N.  Y.  Several  years  ago  he 
grew  a  field  of  Diehl  Mediterranean,  a  bearded,  red-grained  wheat, 
and  while  passing  through  this  field  one  day  found  a  bald  head  possess- 
ing white  grains.  Planting  every  grain  of  this  head,  he  found  as  a 
result  next  season  that  he  had  heads  with  very  long  beards,  some  with 
short  beards,  and  others  with  none  at  all.  The  grain  also  was  mixed, 
some  red  and  some  white.  He  desired  a  bald  wheat,  since  the  beards 
interfered  with  his  success  in  woolgrowing,  hence  only  the  grains 
from  the  bald  heads  were  again  planted.  From  this  as  a  beginning,  a 
pi*actically  new  variety  resulted,  which  he  called  *'No.  6."  It  has 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  value  for  certain  localities,  and  is  already 
pretty  well  known.  Various  names  have  been  given  to  it  by  different 
seedsmen,  but  it  is  best  known  by  the  name  Gold  Coin. 

In  instances  like  those  just  related  the  change  has  been  so  great  as 
to  produce  really  a  new  variety.  But,  of  course,  the  majority  of 
improvements  made  by  selection  do  not  represent  such  marked  changes, 
though  there  is  a  great  tendency  among  breeders  to  establish  new 
varieties  on  the  basis  of  very  slight  improvements.  In  a  majority  of 
the  instances  above  described  the  circumstances  too  are  such  that  one 
can  not  escape  the  thought  that  the  abnormal  heads  found  in  the  fields 
were  the  result  of  natural  crosses.  In  fact  in  the  cases  of  Clawson 
and  Gold  Coin  wheats  this  is  almost  certain,  since  the  seed  from  the 
first  heads  continued  to  produce  sporting  progeny,  the  following  year. 
Or  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  Gt)ld  Coin  that  the  sporting  was  simply 
a  later  cropping  out  of  this  phenomena  in  the  Diehl  Meditermnean, 
which  is  itself  a  hybrid.  Besides  these  cases,  there  are  also  instances 
mentioned  by  other  writers  which  pretty  well  establish  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  natural  crosses  among  wheat  varieties,*  though,  of 
course,  such  occurrences  are  rather  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
work  of  hybridization  the  selection  of  parent  forma  and  the  after 
selection  of  the  best  individuals  from  the  sporting  offspring  are  by  far 
the  most  critical  operations  to  be  performed.  Hence  selection  is  both 
the  most  important  part  of  all  the  work  of  wheat  breeding,  and  is  also 
to  be  considered  from  two  rather  different  standpoints:  (1)  that  of  its 
operations  in  connection  with  hybridization  (natuml  or  artificial),  and 
(2)  in  making  the  ordinary  less  striking  improvements  in  the  same 

^See  especially  Rimpau's  statements  in  his  article  on  '^Kreuzungsprodukte  land- 
wirthschaftlicher  Kulturpflanzen,"  in  Landwirthschaftliche  Jahrbucher,  Bd.  xx,  S. 
347-350,  1891. 
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variety.  The  former  phase  will  be  best  discussed  under  the  subject  of 
hybridization. 

In  cases  like  those  of  the  different  varieties  of  Fife  and  Velvet  Blue 
Stem,  such  as  Wellman's  Fife,  Hayne's  Blue  Stem,  etc.,  above  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  many  others  that  might  be  described,  the  new  sort, 
if  it  is  rightly  called  such,  has  been  produced  by  very  gradual  improve- 
ments during  many  years.  It  is  not  a  selection  of  varieties,  nor  of 
offspring  showing  combinations  of  elements  from  different  varieties  as 
a  result  of  crossing,  but  is  simply  a  selection  of  individuals.  The 
process  is  slower  and  the  changes  effected  are  not  so  great  at  any  one 
time,  but  in  the  end  important  results  may  be  reached. 

Selection  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  the  most  common,  and  occurs 
constantly  in  nature,  especially  in  connection  with  the  qualities  of  inist 
resistance,  hardiness  against  cold,  etc.  Farmers  pretty  generally 
practice  a  sort  of  selection  of  seed  corn,  and  often  too  of  potatoes,  for 
seed.  Comparatively  little  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  wheat  for  seed,  although  the  wheat  plant  is  very  susceptible  to 
its  environment,  furnishing  therefore  many  variations  as  a  basis  for 
excellent  results  in  this  line. 

It  is  through  this  kind  of  work,  but  carried  on  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically, that  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  has  attained  some  very  interesting  and  practical  results  with 
the  Fife  and  Velvet  Blue  Stem  varieties  of  that  region.  He  has  prac- 
ticed rigid  selection  with  these  varieties  for  a  number  of  years,  giving 
special  attention  to  yield  and  quality  of  grain  as  shown  by  the  baker's 
test.  Certain  new  strains  capable  of  giving  to  the  farmer  substantial 
gains  over  others  have  already  been  produced  in  this  way.  He  has 
also  developed  a  method  of  keeping  records  which  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  other  experimenters. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  special  needs  of  different  wheat  districts 
have  been  discussed,  and  also  the  groups  of  wheats  from  which,  in 
crossbreeding,  the  qualities  for  satisfying  these  needs  may  be  secured. 
One  must  not  forget,  however,  how  much  such  qualities  may  be 
increased  in  the  varieties  already  grown  in  the  district,  and  should 
remember  too,  that  even  after  great  improvements  have  been  secured 
through  hybridization,  very  careful  selection  must  be  practiced  in 
order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  reached,  especially  if  the 
variety  is  to  be  grown  under  conditions  adverse  to  the  production  of 
the  particular  quality  acquired. 

Some  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  wheat  plant  that  may 
readily  be  increased  on  any  farm  simply  by  selecting  seed  from  those 
plants  which  exhibit  these  qualities  to  the  greatest  degree,  are  yield, 
drought  resistance,  winter  hardiness,  rust  resistance,  earliness  in  rip- 
ening, quality  of  the  gmin  in  any  respect,  and  nonshattering.  If  in 
passing  through  a  field  ceitain  plants  are  noticed  which  are  almost  or 
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quite  free  from  rust,  while  the  others  are  considerably  rusted,  and  the 
locality  should  happen  to  be  one  in  which  rust  is  usually  very  bad, 
such  heads  should  by  all  means  be  selected,  sown  separately,  and  from 
the  progeny  the  most  resistant  individuals  again  selected.  It  must  of 
course  be  noted  that  all  selections  for  seed  should  he  tnade  in  the  field. 
Even  selections  for  greater  yield  or  for  size  or  quality  of  grain  can 
not  be  properly  made  from  the  harvested  grain.  It  is  fortunate  that 
often  two  or  more  qualities  may  be  improved  by  selecting  the  same 
individuals.  For  example,  individuals  that  are  very  winter  hardy  are 
also  likely  to  be  rust  resistant  in  many  instances.  Great  yielding 
power  and  nonshattering  may  also  occur  in  the  same  individual,  while 
gluten  content  and  drought  resbtance  may  exist  together  in  ceitain 
others. 

In  an  article  by  the  writer  on  "Improvements  in  wheat  culture"*  a 
simple  method  is  suggested  which,  if  practiced,  would  enable  any 
farmer  to  constantly  and  effectively  improve  the  yield  and  quality  of 
grain  with  little  trouble,  but  with  great  profit  in  the  end.  As  this 
method  may  be  employed  equally  well  for  the  improvement  of  any 
other  quality  of  the  plant,  there  is  probably  no  more  fitting  way  of 
closing  the  discussion  of  this  topic  than  to  reproduce  here  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  method  with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary  to  make 
it  applicable  for  any  improvement  desired.     It  is  as  follows : 

Begin  practicing  the  constant  use  of  a  wheat-breeding  plat  of  1  acre 
or  more  from  which  to  select  seed  each  year.  Locate  this  plat  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  farm  every  two  or  three  years,  preferably  in  alterna- 
tion with  clover  or  other  leguminous  crops,  and  give  it  the  best  of  care. 
Just  before  harvest  go  through  a  field  of  a  good,  hardy,  standard  variety 
that  has  given  the  best  results  in  the  locality,  and  mark  plants  that 
exhibit  to  the  highest  degree  the  special  quality  which  it  is  desired 
to  increase,  such  as  freedom  from  rust,  fertility  of  head,  or  otherwise, 
and  which  are  at  the  same  time  at  least  as  good  as  the  average  in  other 
respects.  At  harvest  time  cut  with  a  sickle  enough  of  these  marked 
plants  for  sowing  the  plat  and,  after  thrashing  them,  select  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  seea  for  this  purpose,  by  means  of  a  screen  or  even 
by  hand  picking.  Sow  the  plat  early,  drilling  it  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  li  bushels  per  acre.  Next  season  use  none  of  the  field  crop  for 
seed,  but  select  in  the  same  manner  enough  of  the  best  plants  from 
this  breeding  plat  for  reseeding  the  plat  and  use  all  the  remainder  for 
sowing  the  general  crop.  In  tne  following  season  and  each  succeeding 
season  practice  exactly  the  same  method.  In  this  way  seed  is  never 
taken  from  the  general  crop,  which  can  not  be  given  the  same  care  as 
the  small  plat,  and  there  is  a  constant  selection  of  seed  which  is  more 
and  more  rigid  every  year.  Moreover,  there  is  no  extra  labor  involved 
except  the  small  amount  required  for  seed  selection  each  year.  Of 
course  the  breeding  plat  should  be  kept  constantly  free  from  rye  or 
other  foreign  heads  and  weeds. 

*  Yearbook  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1896,  pages  489-498;  also 
reprinted. 
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IMPROVEMENT   BY   HYBRIDIZATION. 

In  many  instances  qualities  that  are  very  desirable  or  even  necessary 
for  a  particular  district  are  entirely  lacking,  or  at  least  not  present  m 
any  appreciable  degree,  in  varieties  which  are  in  all  other  resf)ects 
admirably  adapted  to  the  district.  In  such  instances  the  improvement 
of  the  variety  must  be  accomplished  by  breeding  into  it  the  desired 
quality  from  some  other  sort  possessing  it  to  a  high  degree.  Though 
not  so  simple  a  process  as  that  just  described,  and  fraught  with  much 
more  uncertainty  in  its  operations,  hybridization  is  often  absolutely 
necessary  for  producing  radical  changes  of  great  moment,  or,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  for  satisfying  an  imperative  need,  when  the  ordinary  proc- 
ess of  selection  alone  would  either  be  too  slow  or  fail  entirely.  The 
possibilities  for  improvement  through  hybridization,  accompanied  by 
discriminating  selection,  in  the  hands  of  skillful  breeders,  seem  to  be 
practically  unlimited,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  plant  so  closely  self- 
fertilized  as  wheat.  Nevertheless,  comparatively  little  work  of  this 
kind  has  yet  been  done  with  the  cereals,  and  particularly  so  in  this 
country.  Also  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  though 
productive  of  important  results,  has  been  of  rather  an  elementary 
nature. 

It  may  be  advisable  before  continuing  the  discussion  to  give  first 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  principal  wheat  hybrids  produced  in 
this  country.  Nearly  all  of  these  new  sorts  have  proved  to  be  of 
more  or  less  value  in  wheat  improvement,  while  a  few  of  them  have 
become  well-known  factors  in  developing  the  industry.  The  pioneer 
in  the  production  of  wheat  hybrids  in  this  country  is  C.  G.  Pringle  of 
Charlotte,  Vt.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  his  hybrids  are  Prin- 
gle's  No.  4,  No.  5,  and  No.  6,  Pringle's  Best,  and  Pringle's  Defiance. 
The  last-named  variety  was  produced  in  Vermont  in  1877.  In  1878 
it  was  introduced  into  southern  California,  and  has  ever  since  been 
a  standard  soi*t  there,  particularly  on  account  of  its  rast  resistance. 
In  the  field  experiments  conducted  by  this  Department  this  variety 
and  Pringle's  No.  5  have  always  proved  to  be  rather  hardy,  rust  resist- 
ant, and  productive. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  while  connected  with  the  Colorado  Agricultuml 
College,  did  much  work  in  crossing  wheats,  and  among  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  hybrids  produced  some  that  are  now  not  only  well 
known  in  this  country,  but  are  among  the  most  valuable  sorts  in 
Australia.  They  are  used  by  Australian  wheat  breeders  probably  more 
often  than  any  other  foreign  sorts  as  the  parents  of  hybrids  produced 
in  that  country.  The  most  important  of  Blount's  wheats  are  perhaps 
the  following:  Amethyst,  Improved  Fife,  Hornblende,  Gypsum, 
Blount's  No.  10,  Felspar,  Ruby,  and  Granite.  Gypsum  (Blount's 
Lambrigg),  Hornblende,  Quartz,  and   Improved  Fife  are  the  most 
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popular  in  Australia.  In  New  Mexico,  where  field  tests  of  all  his 
hybrids  were  last  made,  Ruby  and  Felspar  are  now  most  extensively 
grown.  Blount's  No.  10  is  much  prized  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Pacific  coast  district,  where  the  variety  Oregon  No.  10  is  probably 
identical  with  it.  An  important  characteristic  of  several  of  Blount's 
hybrids  is  that  they  are  rather  rust  resistant  and  it  is  partly  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  so  much  used  in  Australia.  Improved  Fife,  how- 
ever, has  also  an  excellent  quality  of  grain. 

One  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  this  country,  standing  probably  next 
to  Fultz  in  popularity,  is  Fulcaster.  It  was  produced  in  1886  by  S.  M. 
Schindel,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  is  a  hybrid  between  Fultz  and 
Lancaster.  This  variety  is  a  bearded,  semihard,  red-grained  wheat, 
considerably  resistant  to  leaf  rust  and  drought.  It  is  grown  pretty 
generally  throught  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  region  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Oklahoma,  including  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
to  the  southward. 

Recently  Professor  Saunders,  of  Canada,  has  produced  a  number  of 
new  sorts  adapted  for  growing  in  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 
Perhaps  a  half  dozen  of  these — such  ab  Preston,  Percy,  Dawn,  Alpha, 
Progress,  and  Countess — ^are  now  pretty  well  known. 

All  the  hybrids  just  described  have  been  produced,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
most  simple  way;  that  is,  they  were  the  direct  result  usually  of  crosses 
between  varieties  comparatively  closely  allied.  That  they  have  met 
with  so  much  success,  therefore,  is  convincing  evidence  that  most 
remarkable  results  must  follow  extensive  hybridization  experiments 
with  this  cereal  when  composite  methods  are  employed  with  parents 
selected  from  widely  dilSFerent  varieties.  No  exj)eriment8  completely 
of  this  nature  have  been  made  in  this  country. 

Composite  crossing,  however,  is  practiced  by  A.  N.  Jones,  of  New- 
ark, N.  Y.,  but  always  with  parents  comparatively  closely  allied.  He 
has  without  doubt  done  the  most  important  work  in  wheat  hybridiza- 
tion in  this  country.  Of  all  American  wheat  hybrids  recently  pro- 
duced, Jones's  varieties  are  to-day  most  widely  used.  In  composite 
crossing,  after  one  or  more  regular  simple  crosses  have  been  made, 
one  hybrid  is  either  crossed  with  a  fixed  variety  or  with  another 
hybrid,  and  the  offspring  of  this  last  cross  may  be  again  crossed  with 
another  fixed  variety  or  hybrid,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  variations 
that  are  always  induced  even  in  ordinary  simple  crosses  are  of  course 
multiplied  many  fold,  giving  practically  an  unlimited  chance  of  select- 
ing from  sporting  progeny.  The  results  obtained  from  composite 
crossing,  therefore,  even  with  varieties  closely  allied,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  from  simple  crosses. 

Aside  from  the  practice  of  composite  methods,  another  feature  which 
characteri'ses  Jones's  work  is  the  tendency  he  has  shown  to  adhere  to  a 
particular  aim  in  all  his  operations.  The  wheats  grown  in  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  States  are  inclined,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
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soil  and  climate^  to  be  soft  and  starchy.  Recognizing  that  the  best 
bread  flour  is  made  from  varieties  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
gluten,  Jones  has  given  much  attention  to  raising  the  standard  of 
E^astem  varieties  in  this  regard,  and  has  in  a  large  measure  succeeded. 
Of  his  first  varieties  the  two  most  popular  are  his  Winter  Fife  and 
Eiarly  Red  Clawson.  The  former  is  descended  from  Fultz,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Russian  Velvet,  and  is  a  bald,  velvet  chaff  wheat  with 
amber  grains,  soft  or  semihard.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Eastern 
and  North  Central  States,  and  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  Palouse 
country  were  it  not  for  its  shattering.     Ekirly  Red  Clawson  is  a  hybrid 
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Fio.  1.— Diagram  showing  pedigree  of  Early  Genesee  Giant. 

of  Clawson  and  Golden  Cross,  the  last  named  being  a  hybrid  of  Medi- 
terranean and  Clawson.  Though  in  some  respects  similar  to  Clawson, 
it  matures  earlier  and  has  a  stiffer  straw.  It  has  a  reddish  grain.  It 
is  a  bald,  red-chaffed  sort,  with  rather  club-shaped,  squarely  formed 
heads.  In  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  it  has  become  very  well  known 
in  the  northern  winter-wheat  States.  Probably  the  next  best  known 
variety  is  Early  Genesee  Giant,  which  has  been  much  grown  through- 
out New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  As  a  good  illustration  of  Jones's 
method  of  composite  croasing,  the  full  pedigree  (fig.  1)  of  this  hybrid, 
so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  is  here  given. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  its  ancestors  are  varieties  belonging  to  the 
common  bread-wheat  group.     Yet  samples  of  this  hybrid  show  strik- 
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ingly  in  various  ways  the  effects  of  composite  crossing,  especially 
exhibiting  great  improvement  in  vigor. 

In  the  production  of  Diamond  Grit  (Plate  IX)  and  Bearded  Winter 
Fife,  Jones  has  most  nearly  approached  the  wheats  of  the  Plains  States 
in  gluten  content.  The  former  is  a  direct  cross  of  Jones's  Winter  Fife 
with  Early  Genesee  Giant,  and  is  a  bearded,  white-chaffed,  semihard, 
red-grained  variety.  Bearded  Winter  Fife  is  descended  from  the  Win- 
ter Fife  as  one  parent,  but  is  hardier  and  possesses  a  grain  of  better 
quality.  Another  hybrid  which  shows  well  the  advantages  of  a  good 
ancestry  is  Early  Arcadian  (Plate  IX).  It  is  a  bald,  red-chaffed 
variety,  with  club  and  square-shaped  heads  and  light  amber  grain,  and 
is  a  direct  cross  of  Early  Genesee  Giant  with  Early  Red  Clawson.  It 
is  very  productive  and  of  even  growth  in  the  field. 

But  even  the  method  of  composite  crossings  productive  as  it  is  of 
valuable  results,  if  practiced  only  with  varieties  closely  allied,  as  just 
described,  leaves  still  lacking  some  important  soiu'ces  for  obtaining 
more  rapidlj-  and  surely  the  improvements  desired.  For  anything  like 
perfect  attainment  of  certain  qualities  it  is  necessary  to  practice  com- 
posite crossing  with  varieties  of  ervtirdy  different  wheat  groups^  a  prac- 
tice which,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  has  only  been  carried  out  to 
any  great  extent  by  John  Garton,  of  Newton-le- Willows,  England,  and 
William  Farrer,  of  New  South  Wales.  In  all  the  experiments  in  this 
country  at  most  but  two  wheat  groups  have  been  drawn  from,  the 
common  and  club  wheat  groups.  But  by  combining  the  composite 
method  with  the  selection  of  varieties  from  widely  different  groups  not 
only  are  the  number  of  variations  induced  again  multiplied  many  fold 
over  those  induced  by  the  composite  method  in  the  same  group,  but 
the  degree  of  variation  also  is  much  increased.  Certain  qualities  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way  that  would  otherwise  even  probably  not  be 
secured  at  all.  For  example,  to  secure  the  quality  of  nonshattering 
completely  it  will  probably  be  imperative  to  introduce  it  from  the  spelt 
or  emmer  group,  while  satisfactory  resistance  to  leaf  rust  must  be 
obtained  by  crossing  with  the  durums.  Besides  the  direct  advantages 
of  increased  and  multiplied  variations  induced  through  selection  of 
parents  from  different  groups  for  any  particular  district  one  is  thereby 
able  also  to  produce  sorts  adapted  for  other  very  different  districts, 
thus  allowing  his  work  to  be  of  much  wider  usefulness.  Thus  after 
the  production  of  Jones's  Winter  Fife,  which  has  been  so  popular  in 
the  Eastern  and  North  Central  States,  the  introduction  of  the  spelt  ele- 
ment, without  loss  of  other  qualities,  might  have  made  it  of  even  greater 
value  for  the  Palouse  country,  where  it  is  very  much  desired,  but  can 
not  be  used  because  of  its  shattering. 

The  wheat  plant  being  so  closely  self -fertile,  there  is  within  it,  lying 
dormant,  a  wonderful  power  to  vary  (a  power  far  greater  than  in  plants 
cross-fertilized  in  nature),  which  is  thrown  into  action  when  different 
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varieties  are  artifically  crossed.  But  the  enormous  amount  of  varia- 
tion induced  by  composite  crossing  between  different  wheat  groups, 
though  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyone,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
seeing  the  results  in  the  field.  The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  such  results  in  the  experimental  plats  of  the  Garton  Broth- 
ers, in  Lincolnshire,  England.  Their  experiments  in  this  line  are  by 
far  the  best  illustration  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  world.  In  certain 
plats  were  shown  the  offspring  of  the  second  generation  from  the  last 
cross  in  cases  of  series  of  crosses  in  which  parents  were  taken  from 
four  or  even  five  different  wheat  groups.  In  these  plats  of  the  second 
year  the  progeny  had  reached  the  highest  degree  of  variation,  and  the 
number  of  very  different  forms  shown,  which  came  directly,  of  course, 
from  two  parents,  were  astonishing.  There  were  forms,  apparently, 
of  true  durums,  poulards,  spelts,  Polish,  clubs,  and  intergradations 
between  these  groups,  and  in  many  cases  characters  of  every  group 
were  easily  observable  in  the  same  plant.  There  were  large,  small, 
short,  long,  bearded,  and  bald  heads;  velvet  and  smooth  leaves;  broad 
leaves,  narrow  leaves;  leaves  glaucous  and  not  glaucous;  and  plants 
rusted  and  not  rusted,  and  of  all  heights.     (Plate  X.) 

Some  of  the  practical  results  attained  by  the  Gartons,  which  are 
of  the  greatest  economic  importance  and  which  serve  to  show  the 
superiority  of  their  method  of  operations,  should  be  mentioned. 
First,  it  was  desired  to  combine  with  the  yielding  capacity  of  a  local 
variety,  rust  resistance  and  tenacity  of  chaff.  By  intercrossing  this 
variety  with  a  spelt  and  a  durum  these  requirements  were  readily 
obtained,  as  witnessed  by  the  writer.  But,  in  addition,  the  added 
fertility  of  the  head  drawn  from  the  spelt,  together,  possibly,  with 
the  increased  vigor  of  the  seed  which  is  often  the  result  of  hybridiza- 
tion, still  further  increased  the  yield  of  the  original  variety.  These 
qualities  could  not  possibly  all  have  been  secured  by  crossing  common 
varieties  only,  since  no  varieties  of  the  common  group  ai*e  known  to 
be  satisfactorily  rust  resistant,  and  only  the  spelts,  enmiers,  and  ein- 
korns  are  perfectly  tenacious  of  their  chaff.  In  other  hybrids  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  hardiness  and  gluten  content  of 
grain,  size  and  fertility  of  the  head,  etc.,  while  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
yield  has  been  increased. 

Some  examples  of  the  results  in  crossing  oats  and  barley  are  also 
very  interesting.  Common  oats  have  been  changed  into  hulless  sorts, 
but  retaining  something  near  the  original  size  of  grain,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  effect  of  the  operations  has  been  to  so  increase  the 
length  of  the  spikelets  as  to  double  the  usual  yield.  The  wild  oat 
{Avena  fatud)  has  been  used  successfully  in  many  of  these  experi- 
ments, giving  extra  vigor  and  fertility  to  the  new  hybrids.  In  the 
case  of  barleys  the  yield  of  the  six-rowed  sorts  has  been  combined 
with  the  excellent  quality  of  grain  of  the  two-rowed  Chevalier.     This 
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combination  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by  forcing  fertility  in  the 
rows  of  sterile  spikelets  of  the  two-rowed  variety.  Besides  the 
experiments  with  cereals,  the  Gkirtons  have  reached  many  interesting 
results  also  with  the  grasses,  beans,  and  clovers. 

The  pedigrees  of  two  of  the  Grartons'  hybrid  wheats  are  here  given, 
both  in  the  form  of  an  equation  and  genealogically  for  illustration  of 
their  method,  as  follows: 

(1)  Hybrid=)[TalaveraX  (Hunter's  White  X  Essex  Eed)]  X  [Hunga- 
rian Red  X  (Pedigree  White  X  Black  Spelt)]  (  X  [(Pedigree  White  X  Black 
Spelt)  X  (Hunter's  White X  Essex  Red)].     (See  fig.  2.) 

(2)  Hybrid= [(Black  Spelt  xHardcastle  White)  X  (Mainstay  X  Hun- 
garian White)]  X  I  [Pedigree  Red  X  (Black  Spelt  X  Hardcastle  White)]  X 
(White  Chiddam  X  Hungarian  Red)  \ .     (See  fig.  3.) 

For  many  years  William  Farrer  has  been  basily  engaged  in  the 
work  of  improving  wheats  for  Australia,  especially  with  respect  to  rust 
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Hybrid? 

Pio.  2.— Diagmm  showing  pedigree  of  one  of  the  Qartons'  hybrid  wheats. 

resistance,  and  has  not  only  practiced  composite  crossing,  but  has  found 
it  necessary  to  use  in  many  cases  parent  forms  from  different  wheat 
groups,  including  common  wheats,  club  wheats,  durums,  and  poulards. 
His  new  varieties,  although  chiefly  adapted  to  Australian  conditions, 
are  many  of  them  most  excellent  ones,  which  show  their  high  breed- 
ing to  a  marked  degree,  and  represent  an  enonuous  amount  of  work. 
Among  the  very  many  parent  varieties  used  in  his  work  are  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  sorts:  Improved  Fife,  Gypsum,  Tourmaline,  Horn- 
blende, Quartz,  Early  Japanese,  Beloturka,  Medeah,  Sicilian  Red 
Square-head,  D'Arblay's  Hungarian,  Zimmerman,  Ward's  Prolific, 
Fultz,  Ward's  White,  Blount's  Fife,  several  early  maturing  Indian 
varieties,  and  others  that  might  be  considered  just  as  good  as  these. 
The  following  pedigree  of  one  of  his  hybrids  will  illustrate  his  methods; 
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Hybrid  =  { [(Medeah  X  Gypsum)  X  Hornblende]  X  [Hornblende  X 
Ward'8  White]  }  X  Improved  Fife.     (See  fig.  4.) 

Medeah  is  a  North  African  durmn  wheat  The  others  are  common 
bread  wheats.  This  new  hybrid  has  been  tested  by  the  writer  in  the 
field  experiments  of  this  department,  and  was  found  to  be  a  vigorous 
sort. 

Among  Continental  breeders  probably  the  most  important  work  with 
cereals  has  been  done  by  W.  Rimpau,  of  Schlanstedt,  Germany. 
Though  not  characterized  by  the  use  of  composite  methods,  Rimpau's 
work  shows  a  number  of  important  examples  of  the  results  obtained 
by  crossing  with  parents  from  different  wheat  groups.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  crosses  showing  various  forms  similar  to  the 
parents  and  intergrading  as  to  form,  color,  etc.,  are  the  following: 
Rivett's  Bearded  Spelt  (poulard)  X  Red  German  Bearded,  Rivett's 
Bearded X  Square-head  (club  group),  and  Mainstay  X  Square-head.* 
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Pio.  3.— Diagnun  showing  {Hidigree  of  one  of  the  Gartons'  hybrid  wheatfl. 

As  already  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  bulletin,  wheat  is,  of 
all  the  principal  cultivated  crops,  probably  the  most  influenced  by  its 
environment.  Connect  with  this  the  fact  also  of  its  close  self-fertiliza- 
tion, and  it  is  readily  explained  why  there  are  so  many  different  varie- 
ties,  each  best  adapted  to  its  particular  district.  The  same  variety 
taken  to  localities  characterized  by  widely  different  conditions  will 
gradually  change  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  thus  giving  origin  to  dif- 
ferent strains.  At  the  same  time  new  hybrids,  when  well  fixed,  are 
not  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  subsequent  natural  crosses,  as  in  the  case 

*For  an  interesting  account  of  some  o£  Rimpau's  work,  written  by  himself,  see 
'*  Kreuzungsprodukte  landwirthschaftlicher  Kulturpflanzen/'  Landwirthscbaftliche 
Jahrbucher,  Bd.  XX,  S.  335-371  (Ulus.),  1891. 
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of  some  other  species.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  all  hybrids 
intended  for  a  particular  district  should  either  be  produced  in  that  dis- 
trict or  transferred  there  before  they  have  become  fixed,  in  order  that 
the  careful  selection  necessary  may  be  continued  in  accordance  with 
the  tendencies  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  new  conditions. 
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Fig.  4.— Diagram  showing  pedigree  of  one  of  Farrer's  hybrid  wheats. 

Another  matter  of  importance  should  be  noted  before  leaving  this 
topic.  It  was  supposed  for  a  time,  and  is  still  supposed  by  some,  that 
varieties  from  diflferent  wheat  groups  will  not  cross  with  each  other. 
Often  this  is  true  if  it  is  attempted  to  cross  them  directly;  but  it  shows 
another  great  advantage  of  composite  crossing  that  if  these  same  varie- 
ties are  first  crossed  with  others  of  the  same  group,  or  with  those  of 
groups  more  nearly  allied,  the  resulting  progeny  will  cross  more 
readily  with  that  of  a  widely  different  group.  For  example,  instead  of 
attempting  to  cross  a  common  wheat  with  a  spelt,  the  desired  result 
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Fig.  5.— Diagram  showing  h>i)Othetical  cross  of  wheat  and  spelt 


would  be  more  certainly  and  easily  attained  by  means  of  a  composite 
cross  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  5),  and 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  much  better  chance  offered  for  selection 
because  of  the  increased  amount  of  variation  thereby  induced. 
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Through  long,  natural  "in-and-in  breeding"  the  qualities  of  the 
variety  have  become  specialized,  as  it  were,  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  environment,  and  do  not  readily  amalgamate  with  those 
of  a  widely  different  sort.  But  once  produce  variation  among  these 
qualities  by  means  of  crosses  with  allied  sorts,  and  it  becomes  easier 
to  blend  them  with  those  of  very  different  sorta. 

SXTMMABY. 

•  1.  As  a  foundation  for  rational  wheat  improvement,  a  knowledge  is 
required  of  (1)  the  chaiiicteristics  and  needs  of  different  wheat  districts, 
and  (2)  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  natuml  groups  of  wheats. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  the  nature  of 
the  varieties  adapted  to  these  conditions,  the  United  States  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  divided  into  eight  wheat  districts  as  follows:  (1)  Soft 
Wheat  district,  including  mainly  the  Middle  and  New  England  States; 
(2)  Semihard  Winter  Whe^t  district,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Llinois, 
Michigan,  and  a  small  part  of  Wisconsin;  (3)  Southern  Wheat  district, 
including  approximately  the  Southern  States;  (4)  Hard  Spring  Wheat 
district,  covering  the  northern  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Plains;  (5) 
Hard  Winter  Wheat  district,  covering  the  centml  portion  of  the  States 
of  the  Plains;  (6)  Durum  Wheat  district,  covering  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  Plains;  (7)  Irrigated  Wheat  district,  including 
approximately  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Basin  States,  and  (8)  White 
Wheat  district,  including  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

3.  Certain  general  needs,  such  as  early  maturity  and  greater  yielding 
power,  are  common  to  all  these  districts  and  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind  in  connection  with  all  efforts  made  to  improve  varieties. 
Other  characteristics  and  needs  are  more  special  and  are  stated  here- 
with under  headings  of  the  different  districts. 

4.  Soft  Wheat  district: 

(a)  Present  average  yield  per  acre,  about  14}  bushels. 

(b)  Chief  varieties  now  grown: 

Fultz,  Longberry, 

Fulcaster,  Jones's  Winter  Fife, 

Early  Genesee  Giant,  Re<l  Wonder, 

Mediterranean,  Gold  Coin, 

Early  Red  Clawson,  Blue  Stem. 

(c)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

Harder-grained,  more  glutinous  varieties. 

Hardier  winter  varieties  for  the  most  northern  portions. 

Early  maturity. 

Rust  resistance. 

5.  Semihard  Winter  Wheat  district:' 

(a)  Present  average  yield  per  acre,  about  14  bushels. 

(6)  Chief  varieties  now  grown: 

Fultz,  Valley, 

Poole,  Nigger, 

Rudy,  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff, 

Early  Red  Clawson. 
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(«)  Needs  of  the  growCT: 

HardnesB  of  grain. 

Ruat  refiistance. 

Hardy  winter  varieties. 

.  Southern  Wheat  district: 

(a)  Present  average  yield  per  acre,  about  9)  bushels. 

(b)  Chief  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Fultz, 

Everett's  High  Grade, 

Fulcaster, 

Boughton, 

Red  May, 

Ourreirs  Prolific, 

Rice, 

Purple  Straw. 

(c)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

Rust  resistance. 

Early  maturity. 

Resistance  to  late  spring  frosta 

Stiffness  of  straw. 

.  Hard  Spring  Wheat  district: 

(a)  Present  average  yield  per  acre,  about  13  bushels. 

(b)  Chief  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Saskatchewan  Fife,  Wellman's  Fife, 

Scotch  Fife,  Hayne's  Blue  Stem, 

Powers  Fife,  Bolton's  Blue  Stem, 

(c)  Needs  of  the  grower: 
Early  maturity. 
Rust  resistance. 
Drought  resistance. 
Hardy  winter  varieties. 

8.  Hard  Winter  Wheat  district: 

(a)  Present  average  yield  per  acre,  about  12J  bushels. 

(b)  Chief  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Turkey,  May, 

Fulcaster,  Zinunerman, 

Fultz. 

(c)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

Drought  resistance. 
Hardy  winter  varieties. 
Early  maturity. 

9.  Durum  Wheat  district: 


(a) 


(c) 


Present  average  yield  per  acre,  11 J  bushels. 
Chief  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Mediterranean,  Fulcaster, 

Nicaragua,  Turkey. 

Needs  of  the  grower: 

Macaroni  varieties. 

Drought  resistance. 

Rust  resistance. 

Early  maturity. 
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10.  Irrigated  Wheat  district: 

(a)  Preeent  average  yield  per  acre  about  21  bushels. 
(6)  Chief  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Sonora,  Little  Club, 

Taos,  Defiance, 

Felspar,  Amethyst 

(c)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

Increase  of  the  gluten  content. 

Early  maturity.  * 

11.  White  Wheat  district: 

(a)  Present  average  yield  per  acre  about  14}  bushels. 
(6)  Chief  varieties  at  present  grown: 

Australian,  Foise, 

California  Club,  Falouse  Blue  Stem, 

Sonora,  Palouse  Red  Chaff, 

Oregon  Red  Chaff,  Whit©  Wmter, 

Little  Club, 
(c)  Needs  of  the  grower: 

Early  maturity. 

Nonshattering  varieties. 

Hardy  winter  varieties  in  the  colder  portions. 

12.  The  cultivated  varieties  of  wheat  are  naturally  divided  into  eight 
rather  distinct  groups,  corresponding  to  eight  botanic  species,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Common  Bread  Wheat  {Triticum  milgare\  (2)  Club  or  Square- 
head {T.  campdctum)^  (3)  Poulard  {T,  turgidum)^  (4)  Durum  (T.  dururn)^ 
(5)  Polish  Wheat  {T.  polonieum),  (6)  Spelt  (J.  ^dta),  (7)  Emmer  (71 
dwocciim)^  and  (8)  Einkom  {T.  nionococcum).  The  special  character- 
istics of  these  groups  of  wheats  that  are  of  prime  importance  in  the 
work  of  wheat  breeding  are  here  given: 

(1)  Common  Bread  Wheat  .group: 

(a)  Excellence  of  gluten  content  for  bread  making. 
(6)  Excellence  of  certain  varieties  for  cracker  making. 

(c)  Yielding  power  of  certain  sorts. 

(d)  Rust  resistance  (in  some  varieties). 

(e)  Winter  hardiness  of  certain  varieties. 
(/)  Resistance  to  drought  of  certain  varieties. 
(g)  Early  maturity  (in  some  varieties) . 

(2)  Club  or  Square-head  group: 

(a)  Great  yielding  power. 
(6)  Stiffness  of  straw. 

(c)  Freedom  from  shattering. 

{d)  Early  maturity  (in  some  varieties). 

(e)  Drought  resistance  (in  some  varieties). 
(/)  Excellence  of  certain  sorts  for  making  crackers  and  breakfast  foods. 

(3)  Poulard  group: 

(a)  Excellence  of  certain  varieties  for  making  macaroni. 
(&)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust 

(c)  Resistance  to  drought. 

(d)  Stiffness  of  straw. 
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(4)  Durum  group: 

(a)  Excellence  of  gluten  content  for  making  macaroni  and  other  pastes. 

(b)  Reeistance  to  drought. 

(c)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust 

(5)  Polish  Wheat  group: 

(a)  Quality  of  gluten  content  for  making  macaroni. 

(b)  Resistance  to  drought 

(c)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust 

(6)  Spelt  group:  • 

Desirable  qualities — 
(a)  Ability  to  hold  the  grain  in  the  head* 
(6)  Constancy  in  fertility. 

(c)  Hardiness  of  certain  winter  sorts. 
Undesirable  qualities — 

(d)  Brittleness  of  head. 

(e)  Rust  liability. 

(7)  Emmer  group: 

Desirable  qualities — 

(a)  Ability  to  hold  the  grain  in  the  head. 

(6)  Drought  resistance. 

(c)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust. 
Undesirable  qualities — 

(rf)  Brittleness  of  the  head. 

(«)  Adaptability  only  for  spring  sowing,  as  a  rule. 

(8)  Einkom  group: 

Desmtble  qualities — 
(a)  Ability  to  hold  the  grain  in  the  head. 
(6)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust 

(c)  Hardiness. 

(d)  Resistance  to  drought 
(«)  Stiffness  of  straw. 

Undesirable  quality — 
(/)  Brittleness  of  the  head. 

13.  Wheats  may  also  be  grouped  geographically.  On  this  basis 
groups  of  varieties  having  certain  special  qualities  are  located  approx- 
imately as  follows: 

(a)  Starchy  white  wheats:  Pacific  Ck)ast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Chile, 

Turkestan,  Australia,  and  India. 
(&)  Amber  or  reddish  grained  wheats,  also  starchy:  Eastern  States,  western 

and  northern  Europe,  India,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

(c)  Excellence  of  gluten  content  for  making  the  best  bread:  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral States  of  the  Plains,  Canada,  eastern  and  southern  Russia,  Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  and  southern  Argentina. 

(d)  Resistance  to  orange  leaf  rust:  Southern  Russia,  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea  regions,  and  Australia. 

(e)  Ex(!ellence  of  gluten  content  for  making  macaroni:  Southern  Russia,  Algeria, 
and  the  Mediterranean  region  in  general. 

(/)  Stiffness  of  straw  preventing  lodging:  Pacific  Coast  States,  Japan,  Turkestan, 

Mediterranean  region,  and  Australia. 
(g)  Yielding  power  (at  least  in  proportion  to  size  of  head):  Pacific  Coajst  States, 

Chile,  and  Turkestan. 
{h)  Nonshattering  varieties:   Pacific  Coa«t  States,  Chile,  Turkestan,  Germany 

(spelts),  and  East  Russia  (emmers.) 
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(t)  Constancy  in  fertility:  Germany  (spelts)  and  southern  Europe. 

(j)  Early  maturity:  Japan,  Australia,  and  India. 

(k)  Resistance  to  drought  and  heat:  East  and  South  Russia,  Kirghix  Steppes, 

Turkestan,  and  southern  Mediterranean  region. 
(l)  Resistance  to  drought  and  cold:  East  Russia. 

14.  Of  the  many  wheat  introductions  made  into  this  country  in  the 
past,  the  following  are  among  those  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  which 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  wheat  industry  in  places: 

(a)  Mediterranean,  introduced  first  in  1819. 

(b)  Fife  wheats,  introduced  first  into  Canada  and  then  into  the  northern  States 

of  the  Plains. 

(c)  Turkey  wheat,  first  introduced  into  Kansas  about  twenty-five  years  ago  from 

Taurida,  in  Russia. 

(d)  The  California  Club,  Australian,  and  Sonora,  introduced  into  the  Pacific  coast 

States. 

15.  Field  experiments  of  the  Department  have  shown  that  in  the 
common  bread-wheat  group  there  is  a  very  close  constant  relation 
between  the  autumn  condition  of  the  young  plant  on  the  one  hand  and 
winter  hardiness  and  quality  of  grain  on  the  other. 

16.  Wheat  is  very  susceptible  to  changes  of  environment,  but  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  color,  hardiness,  and  chemical  composition  of  the 
grain. 

17.  In  general,  regions  possessing  black  prairie  soils  and  character- 
ized by  violent  climatic  extremes,  especially  extremes  of  heat  and 
drought,  produce  wheats  that  are  hardiest,  have  the  hardest  grains,  and 
are  the  best  in  quantity  and  quality  of  gluten  content. 

18.  Considering  all  qualities,  the  best  wheats  of  the  world  are  of 
Russian  origin,  coming  particularly  from  eastern  and  southern  Russia, 
the  Kirghiz  steppes,  and  Turkestan.  Of  Russian  varieties  so  far 
known,  the  following  are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best: 

Amautka,  Turkey, 

Kubanka,  Ghirka  Spring, 

Ghirka  Winter,  Russian, 

Crimean,  Buivola, 

Sarui-bug-dai,  Kubanka  Red  Winter, 

Mennonite,  Yx, 

Chemokoloska,  Beloturka. 

19.  The  earliest  ripening  wheats  are  often  dwarfed.  The  following 
varieties  are  among  the  best  of  this  class: 

Yemide,  Early  Baart, 

Onigara,  Early  Japanese, 

Shiro-Yemidashi,  .               Japanese  No.  2, 

Kintama,  Nashi, 

Kathia,  Allora  Spring, 

Roseworthy,  Steinwedel, 

King^s  Jubilee. 
4879— No.  24 6 
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20.  The  following  varieties  are  among  the  best  known  of  the  durum 
and  poulard  groups: 

Arnautka,  Gralland'e  Hybrid, 

Kubanka,  El  Safra, 

Beloturka,  Petanielle  noire  de  Nice, 

Chernokoloska,  Volo, 

Medeah,  Missogen, 

Sarui-bug-dai,  Atalanti, 

Cretan,  Nicaragua, 

21.  Common  bread  wheats  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  resist  rust, 
but  the  best  in  this  regard  are  probably  the  following: 

Turkey,  Crimean, 

Pringle'a  Defiance,  Oregon  Club, 

Rieti,  Odessa,  ^ 

Pringle's  No.  5,  Mennonite, 

Nashi,  Velvet  Blue  Stem, 

Saskatchewan  Fife,  Sonora, 

Theiss,  Prolifero, 

Bellevue  Talavera,  Mediterranean, 

Arnold's  Hybrid,  Deitz  Longberry. 

22.  Einkorns  resist  leaf  rust  completely,  and  enmiers  resist  it  to  a 
high  degree. 

23.  Some  of  the  very  hardiest  winter  varieties  so  far  tried  in  this 
countrv  are: 


Turkey, 

Crimean, 

Yx, 

Ghirka  Winter, 

Bearded  Winter. 

24.  Club  wheats  are  usually  soft-grained  and  tender  sorts,  adapted 
only  to  mild  climates  like  that  of  California.  Among  the  best  of  this 
group  are: 

Little  Club,  Palouse  Red  Chaff, 

California  Club,  Chili  Club, 

Herisson  barbu,  Sicilian  Red  Square-head, 

Herisson  sans  barbes. 

25.  Some  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  wheats  of  our  country 
have  been  produced  by  simple  selection,  though  in  some  cases  the  indi- 
cations are  strong  that  they  were  originally  the  result  of  natural 
:cros8ing.     The  best  known  of  such  varieties  are: 

Fultz,  Rudy, 

Clawson,  Well  man's  Fife, 

Gold  Coin,  Currell's  Prolific. 

26.  Selection  plays  far  the  most  important  part  in  wheat  breeding, 
and  necessitates  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  varieties  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  their  envi- 
ronment. 
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27.  Simple  selection  of  individuals,  however,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  same  variety  can  and  should  be  practiced  on  every  farm.  Very 
little  extra  time  or  trouble  is  required,  but  the  gain  is  great. 

28.  Among  the  most  valuable  wheats  of  the  United  States  that  have 
been  produced  through  hybridization  are  the  following: 

Fulcaater,  Pringle's  Defiance, 

Gypsum,  Pringle's  No.5, 

Improved  Fife,  Hornblende, 

Quartz,  Felspar, 

Ruby,  Blount's  No.  10, 

Jones's  Winter  Fife,  Diamond  Grit, 

Early  Genesee  Giant,  Early  Bed  Clawson, 

Early  Arcadian,  Early  White  Leader. 

29.  For  the  most  complete  success  in  wheat  improvement  through 
hybridization  it  is  necessary  to  practice  composite  crossing  with 
parents  selected  from  widely  different  wheat  groups. 

30.  The  wheat  plant  is  so  closely  self-fertilized  in  nature  that  the 
practice  of  composite  crossing  produces  some  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  results.  There  is  apparently  no  end  to  the  variations 
exhibited  by  the  sporting  progeny  in  such  cases,  and,  accompanied  by 
discriminating  selection,  the  possibilities  of  wheat  improvement  in 
this  way  are  practically  unlimited. 
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AUrerian 44,46 

AUora  Spring 43,44,46,68,81 

Alpha 70 

Alaace 44,46,61,88 

American 44,46 

American  Bronxe 44,46 

Ames 44, 45 

Amethyst 21,44,46.69,79 

Amidonnier.    (.Sr^£mmer.) 

Amautka 19,81,44,46,62.63.81,82 

Arnold'sHybrid 44,46.63.82 

A  six  rangs 44,46 

AflBiniboine  Fife 44,46 

Astrakhan 32 

Atalantl 44,46,68,82 

AustraUan 22.25.40,48.44,46,79,81 

Australian  Indian 44.46 

Australian  Purple  Straw 44.46 

Baggi 44,45 

Banat 28,44,46,68 

Barletta 44,46 

Barley  wheats.    (See  Durum  wheats.) 

Basalt 44.46 

Bauchiger  Weizen.    {See  Poulard  wheats.) 

Bearded  Winter 44,46,62,68,82 

Bearded  Winter  Fife 72 

Bellevue  Talavere 44, 46, 63, 82 

Belokoloska 44,46 

Beloturka 16,44,46.62,63,74,81,82 

Berthoud 44,46 

Bianchetta 44,46 

Big  English 44,46 

Big  Frame 44,46 

Black  Spelt 74,76 

Black  Velvet 44,45 

Bl^  petanielle.    (See  Poulard  wheats.) 

Blount's  Fife 44,45,74 

Blount's  No.  10 44, 46, 69, 70,  H8 

Blue  Stem 13,16,44,46,77 

Bolton's  Blue  Stem 17.44,45,66,78 

Boughton 16.78 

Bread  wheats 7, 

26, 28, 30, 81, 82, 33, 37, 43, 63. 71, 74, 75, 76, 79 

Buca  Nera 44. 46 

Buckeye 44,45 

Budapest 39,46,47 

Buivola 28,62,81 

California  Club 25,63,79,81,82 

Candeal  Redondo 46, 47 

Canning  Downs 14, 46, 47, 63 

Cape 46.47 

Cartagena 46,47 

Chemokoloska 46.47,62,68,81,82 

Chemouska 46,47 

Chiddam  de  Mars  rouge 16, 47 

Chili 46,47 

Chili  Club 22,46,47,63,82 

China  Red 46,47 

China  Tea 46,47 

China  White 46,47 

Chinese 46.47 

Chubut 46,47,63 

aawHon 46,47,59,65,66,71,82 

Club  wheats 22, 

23, 24, 28, 29, 37, 40, 43. 63, 73, 74, 75, 76, 79, 82 
Common  wheats.    (See  Bread  wheats. ) 

Composite  wheats 30 

Countess 70 

Cretan 46,47.63,82 

Crimean  28. 46, 47, 62, 63, 81, 8l> 

Currell's  Prolific 15, 46. 47, 78. +2 
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Dallas 46,47 

D' Arblay's  Hungarian 46, 47, 74 

Daruma 46,47,63 

Dattel 46,47 

Dawn 70 

Dawson's  Golden  Chair 14,89,46,47,77 

Deaance 15,21,22,46,47,79 

Deitx 46,47 

Deit2  Longberry 68,82 

De  la  Basse 46,47 

Diamond  Grit 21,46,47,72,88 

Diehl  Mediterranean 46,47,66 

Dinkel.    (Sto  Spelt.) 

Dividenden 46,47 

Durodl  Apulia 46,47 

Durum  wheats 8,15,19,26,29. 

80, 81, 82, 88, 87, 40, 43, 60, 68, 72, 73, 74, 75, 79, 80 

Early  Araidian 46,47,72,83 

Early  Baart 46,47,68,81 

Early  Genesee  Giant 13, 43, 46. 47. 71. 72, 77, 88 

Early  Japanese 48,49,63,74,81 

Early  May 48,48,49 

Early  Red  Clawson....  18,14,48.49,66,71,72,77,88 

Early  Rice 48,49 

Early  White  Leader 71,88 

Einkom 35,86,37,43,48,49,63,78,79,80,82 

ElSafra 48,49,63,82 

Emmer 80,83,34,85,37,43.72,78,79,80,82 

English  wheats.    {See  Poulard  wheats.) 
Engrain.    {See  Einkom.) 

Engrain  double 36,48,49 

EntreRios 48,49 

Epeautre 38 

Emex  Red  74 

Everett's  HighGrade' .' ." ' ." .' .' .' .' .'  * ." .' .' .' .'  *  i5.'48, 49, 78 

Farquhar 48,49 

Farrer's  Diunim 48,49 

Felspar 21,48,49,69,70,79,88 

Fern 48,49 

Fife 16,21.28.31.88,66,67.81 

Flourelle 48,49 

Fluorspar 48,49 

Foise 28,25,79 

Frampton 48,49 

Frances 48, 49 

Frankenstein 48, 49 

Fulcaster 18, 15, 18, 20, 28, 48, 49. 63. 70, 77, 78, 88 

FulU 18, 

14, 15, 18, 39. 48, 49, 63. 6.\  70, 71. 74. 77, 78, 82 

Galland's  Hybrid 48,49,63,82 

German  Amber 48, 49 

German  Emperor 48, 49 

Gerstenweizen.    {See  Durum  wheats.) 

Ghamovka 48, 49 

Ghirka 28,89 

Ghirka  Spring 56,67,62,63,81 

Ghirka  Winter 58,62,63.81,82 

Giant  Rye.    {See  Polish  wheats.) 

Glasgow 88 

Glyndon  673 48,49 

Glyndon  811 48,49 

Gold  Coin 13,16,48,49,66,77,82 

Golden  Cross 48. 49, 71 

Golden  Cross  Jr 71 

Goldenc  Aue 48, 49 

Golden  Gate  Club 22 

Graf  WalderdorlTs  Regenerated 48, 49 

Granite 69 

G  nms     { Sec  Odessa. ) 

Gypsum 48,49,69,74,75,76.83 

Haffkani 48.49 
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Hallett's  Pedkrroe *v.« 

Harclc«£4le  White 74,  Tn 

Hayiie  8  Bloe  Stem 17.48.«.«,€7.> 

H«iflBonb«rtM] 50,M.O.'<2 

HerteoDauububes 30,51,63.82 

Hickling ^Sl 

Hopetowu 50.51 

Horablende 50, 51,  <».  74, 75, 75.83 

Hadiion'8  Eftriy  Purple Stzmw 50,51 

Hundred  Fold 30 

Hungarian  Red 74.75 

Hungarian  White 74 

Hunter's  White 74 

Igel  mitGrannen 50,51 

Igel  ohne  Giannen 50,51 

Imperial 50,51 

Improved  Fife 50,51,61,69,70,74,75,76,83 

Iron  Straw 71 

Japanese  No.  1 50,51,63 

Japanese  No.2 50.51.63,81 

Japanese  No.  4 50,51,63 

Jejar  de  Valencia 50.51 

Jerusalem  Rye.    t  See  Polish  wheats. ) 

Jones's  Square-bead 50,51 

Jones's  Winter  Fife 13.50.51,71,72,77.83 

Kastamnni 50.51 

Kathia 50,51.63,81 

Khel fiO.51 

King's  Jubilee 43,50,51,63,81 

Kinney 50. 51 

Kintama 60.51,63,81 

Krasnokoloska 50.51 

Kubanka 19.31,60.51.61,62,63,81,82 

Kubanka Red  Winter 62,81 

Kubb 50,51 

Ladoga 50,51 

Lai 50,51 

Lamed 50.51 

Lancaster 50,51.63.65. 70.  n 

Lehigh 60.51 

Unaza 50,51 

Little  Club 21,24.25.43,50,51,60.63,79.82 

Longberry 13,77 

Lost  Nation 50,51 

Macaroni  wheat.    (See    Durum,  Poulard, 
and  Polish  wheats.) 

MaiuKtay ; 74,75 

May 15.18,78 

McKiarick'8  Fife 80.51 

Mealy 52,53 

Medeah 52,53,63,74,75,76,82 

Mediterranean 13, 

19, 20, 28, 38, 52, 53, 63.  H,  77. 78. 81 .  82 

Meekins 52,53 

Melka 52.53 

Mennonite 52,53,62,63,81,82 

Minnesota  Fife 52.53 

Miracle 30 

MIrado 62,53 

MisBOgen 52,53,63,82 

Moscow 52, 53 

-  Mundia 52,68 

Murcia 62,58 

MuzafTamagar 52, 58 

Nab^I-bel 62,68 

Na«hl 62,53,63,81,82 

Nk-aragua 15,19,20,31,32,40,63,78,82 
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SOME  DISEASES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  CONIFERS. 


IKTBODncnON. 

NECESSITY   FOR   STUDYING  THE   DISEASES  OF   FOREST  TREES. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  forest 
trees  in  the  United  States  up  to  this  time,  and  the  reasons  are  obvious 
enough.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  supply  of  standing  timber  of 
all  kinds  has  been  so  large  that  a  few  diseased  trees,  more  or  less,  scat- 
tered over  wide  areas  were  of  little  account.  The  lumberman  cut  down 
the  sound  trees  and  paid  no  attention  to  such  as  he  recognized  to  be 
of  inferior  value.  The  situation  has  changed  within  the  last  decades, 
and  a  wide-felt  demand  has  arisen  among  all  classes  of  people  for  a 
more  economical  and  rational  treatment  of  the  existing  forest  lands, 
and  for  reestablishing  forests  on  denuded  areas.  In  the  primeval 
forest  the  trees  diseased  because  of  fungous  or  insect  attack  were 
ignored.  They  were  few  in  comparison  with  sound  trees,  and  the 
price  of  a  single  tree  was  very  low.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  marked 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  timber,  the  agencies  which  injure  trees  for 
timber  are  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  owners  of  woodlands. 
At  this  time  the  extent  to  which  insects  and  fungi  destroy  trees  can  only^ 
be  guessed  at.  Their  work  of  destruction  goes  on  silently  here  and 
there  in  the  forest,  and  does  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  casual 
observer  as  do  careless  lumbering  or  forest  fires.  If  the  dead  and 
dying  trees  in  a  forest  could  be  collected,  they  would  represent  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  total  forest.  Forest  fires  are  already  not 
so  common  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  lumbennan  of  to-day  is  beginning 
to  understand  that  more  can  be  realized  from  a  given  forest  tract  by 
rational  treatment  than  by  indiscriminate  cutting.  Insects  and  fungi, 
and  other  harmful  agencies  of  less  importance,  are  being  studied  with 
the  aim  of  arriving  at  a  more  complete  understanding  of  their  manner 
of  working. 

From  its  first  growth  until  it  falls  a  tree  is  subject  to  attacks  of  a 
large  number  of  insects  and  fungi,  often  resulting  in  stunted  growth 
or  death.  In  many  cases  the  injury  is  to  the  wood  alone;  the  diseased 
tree  may  remain  standing  for  many  year's,  and  may  l>e  useful  as  a  shade 
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tree,  but  its  value  for  timber  has  been  destroyed.  Besides  the  insexits 
and  fungi,  diseases  which  may  be  chanicterized  as  physiological  are 
not  uncommon.  They  may  be  due  to  an  insuflScient  suppl}^  of  light, 
heat,  water,  or  food,  etc.  *  Often  insects  and  fungi  act  in  conjunction 
with  other  unfavorable  agencies,  and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable diflSculty  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
present  paper  deals  only  with  diseases  due  to  fungi. 

The  mycelia  of  fungi  attack  living  trees  as  well  as  dead  ones.  When 
on  living  trees  they  grow  either  in  the  living  parts,  the  roots,  leaves, 
bark,  or  newer  wood  cells,  or  in  the  dead  parts,  the  heartwood  of  the 
roots,  trunk,  and  bmnches.  The  character  of  the  injury  which  the 
mycelium  causes  depends  much  upon  its  place  of  growth,  whether  on 
the  leaves  or  within  the  wood.  Injurj^  to  the  leaves  may  often  be  very 
great,  as  is  the  case  with  fungi  like  the  Etn/mphew^  TJredinem^  Exoas- 
cecB^  and  others.  The  injury  caused  by  those  which  grow  in  the  living 
bark  or  cambium,  like  the  species  of  Neciria^  for  instance,  is  veiy  large. 
A  large  class  of  fungi  flourishes  within  the  heartwood  of  trees, 
growing  into  it  through  a  branch  or  some  wound,  and  in  some  cases 
through  the  roots.  The  effect  of  their  growth  is  to  destroy  the  heart- 
wood,  filling  it  with  holes  or  turning  it  to  a  brittle  substance  which  has 
none  of  the  properties  of  ordinary  wood.  These  changes  weaken  the 
trunk,  and  at  some  period  or  other  the  tree  is  broken  by  the  wind. 
T 'lose  forms  which  enter  through  the  roots  may  kill  the  latter  fii-st,  and 
f  lus  cause  a  tree  to  fall.  The  wood  is  then  rapidly  destroyed  by  a  large 
variety  of  fungi  and  insects.  It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  for- 
ester who  grows  trees  for  their  wood  to  detennine  what  fungi  so 
affect  the  trees  as  to  render  the  wood  unfit  for  lumbering  purposes. 

In  Europe,  where  forests  have  been  grown  for  many  years,  the 
importance  of  understanding  the  diseases  of  forest  trees  has  long  been 
recognized,  as  is  well  shown  by  the  works  of  Hartig,  Tubeuf ,  Marshall 
Ward,  Frank,  Nypels,  and  others.  These  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  many  of  these  fungi  by  destroying  their  fruiting 
bodies,  and,  in  genei'al,  by  bringing  about  conditions  unfavorable  to 
their  growth  and  development.  In  order  that  this  may  be  properly 
and  successfully  done,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  what  the  destructive 
fungi  are  and  where  and  how  the}'  live.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view 
that  the  writer  spent  several  months  during  the  year  1899  in  the  for- 
ests of  Maine.  A  preliminary  survey  was  made  of  the  forests  of  that 
State,  and  the  results  are  here  presented  in  preliminary  form. 

WHERE   THE    INVESTIGATIONS   REPORTED   WERE    MADE. 

The  region  about  Houlton  in  Aroostook  County  was  first  visited, 
then  the  territory  north  of  Moosehead  Lake,  and  during  September 
the  region  about  the  Rangeley  Lakes.  A  large  part  of  the  summer  was 
spent  on  the  coast  at  Linekin  (near  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine),  where 
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the  extensive  spruce  groves  of  both  older  and  j^ounger  trees  presented 
excellent  opportunities  for  a  study  of  the  commoner  forms.  Collec- 
tions of  wood  and  fungi  were  made  at  all  points  visited.  The  basis  of 
this  report  consists  of  field  notes  made  in  the  regions  visited,  together 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  forms  of  diseased  wood.  When 
the  opportunities  permitted,  inoculations  were  made,  by  means  of 
spores  and  mycelia,  the  results  of  which  will  not  be  apparent  for  many 
years. 

PREVIOUS  WORK  ON   DISEASES  OF  TREES. 

Practically  no  work  has  so  far  been  done  on  the  diseases  which  affect 
the  woody  parts  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  Northeastern  States.  Many 
descriptions  have  been  published  of  the  fungi  whicn  grow  on  these 
trees,  but  these  deal  mostly  with  the  fruiting  portion  of  these  fungi 
and  but  i-arely  with  the  effects  which  they  bring  about  in  their  sub- 
stratum. Nearly  all  of  the  fungi  of  this  class  have  been  very 
thoroughly  studied  by  Hartig*  in  Germany,  and  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  present  paper  correspond  with  the  results  which  he 
obtained.  His  studies,  however,  were  confined  to  the  effects  of  the 
fungi  on  the  forest  trees  of  Germany.  The  only  notes  on  the  forest 
fungi  of  America  which  the  writer  was  able  to  find  are  those  in 
Sargent's  Silva  of  North  America.*  A  number  of  the  commoner  fungi 
are  there  referred  to  briefly.  The  majority  of  these,  however,  are  leaf 
fungi,  viz,  Dam/scypha wfllkommu  R.  Hartig,  ''said  to  occur  in  the 
United  States,  etc.,"  the  various  species  of  Peindenniuiiu  and  a  few 
others. 

The  catalogues  of  floras  report  many  of  the  fungi  herein  noted,  but 
the  mere  record  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fungus  at  one  or  more  locali- 
ties is  of  so  little  value  in  this  connection  that  It  was  not  considered 
worth  while  to  present  even  an  enumeration  of  them  here. 

KINDS  OF  FONGI  GROWING  ON  FOREST  TBEES  AND  THEIB 
BEIiATION  TO  FOREST  PROBLEMS. 

Of  the  fungi  found  growing  on  the  wood  of  the  coniferous  trees 
but  a  small  number  bring  about  changes  which  completely  destroy  the 
wood.  Many  fungi  grow  on  the  bark  of  a  dead  tree  or  their  mycelia 
penetrate  into  the  living  bark,  where  they  flourish,  but  go  no  deeper. 
Others,  again,  grow  in  the  bark  and  sapwood  of  trees  after  the  latter 
have  died,  and  in  so  doing  destroy  these  parts.  A  third  class  grows  in 
the  heartwood  only,  or  in  heartwood,  sapwood,  and  bark,  whether  the 
trees  are  alive  or  dead.  Several  of  the  last-mentioned  class  attack 
living  trees  and  slowly  bring  about  changes  which  ultimately  result  in 

*  Hartig,  R.   Zersetzungseracheinungen  do«  Ilolzes  <ler  Na<lelholzbiiume  und  der 
Eiche.     1878. 
» Salient,  C.  S.     Silva  of  North  America.     12:5,  26.     1898. 
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death.  Others  grow  within  the  heartwood,  in  which  case  the  tree  may 
remain  alive  as  long  as  the  trunk  is  strong  enough  to  uphold  the 
crown  of  branches.  Some  of  these  fungi  can  grow  both  as  saprophytes, 
i.  e.,  on  dead  wood,  or  as  facultative  parasites  on  living  trees.  In  the 
following  only  those  fungi  are  considered  which  so  destroy  the  wood 
of  the  trees  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  lumbering  purposes. 

The  fungi  to  be  described  all  belong  to  the  Polyporei.  Their  spoix)- 
phores  form  during  the  summer,  and  in  several  cases  grow  on  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  They  discharge  their  spores  into  the  air 
in  vast  numbers,  and  these  are  carried  to  great  distances  by  the 
wind.  The  spores  germinate,  under  favorable  conditions,  in  a 
wound  or  on  the  roots,  and  the  mycelium  makes  its  way  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  tree,  where  it  flourishes  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  when  the  fruiting  organ  is  again  formed.  The  length  of  time 
which  is  required  for  the  formation  of  the  sporophores  is  variable, 
and  is  known  for  very  few  species.  In  some  cases  the  sporophores 
grow  only  on  the  living  trees;  in  other  cases,  again,  they  form  for 
many  years  on  the  dead  stumps  or  fallen  trunks.  Seasonal  variations 
are  to  be  met  with.  Some  years,  when  it  is  exceptionally  moist,  the 
fruiting  forms  grow  in  great  numbers,  while  during  a  dry  summer 
veiy  few  are  to  be  found. 

EXTENT  OF  DESTRUCTION. 

The  amount  of  destruction  which  these  fungi  do  is  actually  very 
large.  As  has  been  said,  the  casual  observer  does  not  note  a  dead  tree 
here  or  there,  but  he  is  struck  with  the  destiniction  wroiight  by  forest 
fires.  In  certain  localities  the  older  trees  are  likely  to  become  infected 
by  one  fungus  or  another,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  of  the  lumberman 
that  "the  older  trees  are  always  rotten."  If  all  the  dead  trees  in  a 
forest  could  be  brought  together,  their  number  would  truly  be  a  sur- 
prise to  lumbermen,  the  majority  of  whom  have  no  appreciation  of 
even  the  approximate  destruction  which  is  wrought  in  the  forests  in 
this  way.  Without  extended  cruisings  it  wbuld  be  hazardous  to  make 
any  more  definite  statement  for  the  present  than  this:  The  number  of 
dead  and  decayed  trees  is  sufficiently  large  to  represent  a  considerable 
loss  in  capital,  and  warrants  making  efforts  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  what  would  be  valuable  timber  if  harvested  in  time. 

EXTERNAL  EVIDENCES  OF   DECAY. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  recognize  which 
trees  in  a  forest  have  been  attacked  by  fungi,  so  that  these  trees  may 
be  removed  before  they  are  completely  destroyed  and  before  there  is 
any  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  sporophores.  Tree.<i  which  are 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decay  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  fruiting  organ  of  one  or  another  fungas  growing 
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on  their  roots,  trunks,  or  branches.  The  lumberman  of  the  present 
day  naturally  tries  to  avoid  trees  which  are  rotted,  and  his  method  of 
diagnosis  consists  in  pounding  the  trunk  to  see  whether  it  sounds  hol- 
low. Hollowness,  however,  is  not  always  a  sign  of  disease,  as  many 
trees  are  hollow  at  the  base  and  sound  above,  and  therefore  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  lumberman  at  least  in  part.  A  test  in  use  all  over  the 
country  is  the  presence  of  what  are  variously  known  as  punks,  conchs, 
punk  knots,  resin  knots,  etc.  A  punk  is  usually  the  sporophore  of 
Traniete^  pini^  or  some  other  large  hoof -shaped  sporophore.  The  other 
terms  are  more  often  applied  to  swellings  which  occur  at  points  where 
a  dead  branch  stub  is  found  on  the  tree.  In  diseased  trees  of  Pine  or 
Spruce  the  turpentine  is  driven  from  the  wood  by  the  action  of  the 
mycelium  of  this  or  that  fungus,  and  passes  on  before  it,  up  the  heart- 
wood  of  old  branches  and  out  through  them,  forming  resinous  lumps, 
which  harden  in  contact  with  the  air.  These  lumps  occur  at  all  heights 
on  the  trunk  and  increase  in  size  from  year  to  year.  The  accumulation 
of  the^e  resinous  masses  prevents  the  normal  healing  of  the  wound  or 
healing  over  of  the  stub  of  the  branch,  and  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  marked  protuberance  at  that  point,  commonly  called  a  knot,  with 
its  various  modifications.  The  turpentine  often  drips  from  such  a  spot 
or  runs  down  the  bark  in  small  streams.  It  may  be  many  years  before 
the  decomposition  within  the  tree  advances  suflBciently  to  enable  sporo- 
phores  to  form,  and  a  system  of  prophylactic  treatment  must  take  into 
account  phenomena  such  as  these  to  aid  in  detecting  diseases  in  their 
early  stages.  What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  these  resin  accu- 
mulations applies  particularly  to  fungi  like  Trametes  pint  (Brot.)Fr. 
and  its  form  ahietis  Karsten,  to  Polyporus  schweinitzii^  and  Polyporus 
svifarem^  and  one  or  two  others  not  yet  definitely  identified. 

RELATION  TO  INSECT  ATTACKS. 

The  nature  of  the  fungus  injury  is  often  very  obscure,  and  there  are 
so  many  factors  which  have  to  be  considered  in  tracing  the  nature  of 
.any  one  disease  that  the  results  of  the  present  paper  are  but  fragmen- 
tary, and  it  is  verj^  probable  that  they  will  be  modified  largely  by 
future  discoveries.  The  intimate  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  attacks  of  insects  on  the  one  hand  and  fungi  on  the  other  must  be 
pointed  out.  There  are  without  doubt  many  fungi  which  find  their 
way  into  the  wood  of  trees  through  the  holes  which  boring  insects  have 
made  in  the  bark.  The  injury  which  the  insect  makes  may  be  very 
slight,  but  it  has  opened  the  way  for  the  action  of  the  fungus,  which 
may  be  very  destructive.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  that 
most  curious  of  all  the  Polyporei^  Polyporus  volvatu^  Peck.  This  grows 
on  the  trunks  of  spruces  which  have  been  attacked  by  various  species  of 
boring  beetles,  notably  species  of  Dendroctonus.  These  beetles  bore 
through  the  bark  into  the  cambium  layer.     The  fungus  enters  through 
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these  holes  and  grows  in  the  sapwood  of  the  tree,  destroying  it  in  a  few 
months.  Whether  it  grows  there  while  the  tree  is  still  alive,  and  what 
its  possible  relations  may  be  to  the  Dendroctonus,  are  problems  yet  to 
be  solved.  In  many  parts  of  the  Maine  woods  every  tree  where  the 
beetles  had  been  or  were  still  active  was  covered  with  the  rounded 
fruiting  organs  of  this  Polyporus.  (See  PL  I,  fig.  2.)  Their  association 
with  this  Polyporus  offers  a  promising  field  for  study.  The  holes  made 
by  the  beetles  allow  the  spores  of  several  other  fungi  to  enter,  notably 
those  of  Polyporus  pinicola.  These  germinate  and  grow  throughout 
the  heartwood,  rendering  it  worthless  in  a  very  short  period. 

The  possible  r61e  which  beetles  and  boring  larvae  may  play  in  carry- 
ing the  spores  of  a  fungus  from  one  tree  to  another  will  be  referred  to 
below.  These  few  instances  will  serve  to  show  that  it  is  all  important 
that  a  study  of  the  insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  a  tree  should  be  made 
hand  in  hand. 

There  are  grave  inherent  diflSculties  in  determining  the  exact  cause 
of  death  of  a  large  tree,  for  there  are  many  factors  which  may  influence 
its  growth  so  that  the  tree  becomes  weakened.  There  is  a  widespread 
opinion  that  insects  or  fungi  will  not  attack  an  absolutely  healthy  tree, 
but  that  the  latter  must  be  more  or  less  weakened  before  such  an 
attack  takes  place.  That  this  is  not  always  the  case  need  hardly  be 
said,  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  fungus  is  growing  in  the  tree  or  an  insect 
is  at  hand  upon  it  is  no  positive  proof  that  one  or  the  other  is  the 
active  agent  in  bringing  about  its  death.  Such  evidence,  particularly 
if  oft  repeated,  will  become  very  valuable  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  proofs. 

SCOPE   OF   THIS  REPORT. 

In  the  following  a  number  of  fungi  will  be  described,  together  with 
the  characteristic  changes  which  their  mycelia  induce  in  the  wood  of 
the  trees  in  which  they  grow.  These  fungi  were  found  again  and 
again,  always  associated  with  the  forms  of  dec^y  ascribed  to  them,  and 
never  was  such  decay  found  without  the  fungus  in  question,  or  with- 
out a  mj^celium  from  which  the  fruiting  portion  of  the  fungus  devel- 
oped. These  fungi  occurred  on  all  coniferous  forest  trees,  with  few 
exceptions.  Some  of  them  started  in  the  living  trees  and  caused  the 
heartwood  to  decay.  They  were  found  in  large  niunbers  destroying 
trees  injured  by  insects,  and  on  some  tracts  where  fire  had  swept 
through  the  woods  and  had  injured  the  bases  of  the  tree  trunks  sev-  , 
eral  of  them  had  gained  a  foothold  and  had  destroyed  every  tre^  thua 
injured.  The  principal  ones  met  with  were:  Polyporus  schiweinitzii 
Fr.;  Polyporus ^nmcola  (Swartz)  Fr.,  Trametespini  (Brot.)  Fr.  forma 
abietis  Karsten;  Polyporus  sulfureus  (Bull.)  Fr.;  and  Polyporus sub- 
acidus  Peck.  A  number  of  doubtful  forms  will  be  mentioned  near  the 
end  of  this  report. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FOBESTS. 

VEGETATIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  original  forests  of  most  of  the  New  England  States  are  gone. 
The  White  Pine,  which  at  the  advent  of  the  white  settler  formed  such 
a  large  part  of  the  forests,  is  present  in  any  large  quantity  only  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places  and  elsewhere  as  ripe  timber  only  in  isolated 
spots.  The  chief  forest  trees  from  the  lumberman's  standpoint  are  the 
Red  Spruce  and  the  White  Spruce.  Millions  of  feet  of  Red  Spruce 
lumber  are  now  being  cut  year  after  year  in  the  States  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  however, 
when  the  stand  of  spruce  timber  will  be  in  a  similar  condition  to  that 
in  which  the  White  Pine  is  now. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire c»n  be  touched  upon  only  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  presence 
of  and  probable  influence  on  the  diseases  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
repoi-t.  The  forests  are  usually  moist.  The  forest  floor  is  covered 
with  a  large  variety  of  mosses,  which  hold  water  very  readily.  Sphag- 
num covers  many  square  miles.  Springs  and  brooks  are  abundant 
everywhere.  The  annual  rainfall,  often  very  heavy  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  accounts  for  the  general  humidity  of  the  air. 
Near  the  coast  the  fogs  keep  the  woods  moist  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  growing  season.  The  summer  season  is  usually  comparatively 
short,  but  while  it  lasts  very  warm  days  are  not  uncommon.  Warmth 
and  humidity,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  very  influential  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  many  saprophytic  as  well  as  parasitic  fungi. 

Before  describing  the  various  fungi  and  their  effects,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  something  of  the  trees  which  are  affected  by  these  fungi. 

RED  SPRUCE. 

Foremost  among  the  coniferous  trees  of  New  England  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  Red  Spruce,  Picea  rubens  Sarg.  (P.  mariana  (Mill.) 
B.  S.  P.,  P.  nigra  Link).  It  is  a  tall,  stately  tree,  which  grows  to  be 
70-80  feet  (21-24  meters)  high  and  2-3  feet  (0.6-1  meter)  in  diameter. 
It  occurs  all  over  northern  New  England,  together  with  the  Balsam 
Fir  and  White  Pine.     Sargent  says  of  this  tree:  * 

Kcea  rubens,  which  is  the  principal  timber  spruce  of  the  northeastern  United 
States,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  White  Pine,  the  most  valuable  coniferous 
timber  tree  of  the  region  which  it  inhabits,  produces  light,  soft,  close-grained  wood, 
which  is  not  strong  nor  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  pale,  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  with  paler  sapwood  about  two  inches  thick,  and  a  satiny  surface 
*  *  *.  Now  that  the  most  valuable  White  Pine  has  been  exhausted  in  the  forests 
of  the  Northeastern  States,  the  Red  Spruce  is  their  most  important  timber  tree,  and 
immense  quantities  of  its  lumber  are  manufactured  every  year  from  trees  cut  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  northern  New  York.    *    *    * 

'  Sargent,  a  S.  SUva  of  North  America.     13:35.     1898. 
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The  wood  of  the  Red  Spruce  is  used  for  construction,  and  thousands 
of  trees  of  all  sizes  also  find  their  way  to  the  pulp  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  During  the  summer  of  1899  several  large  new  mills 
were  building  in  central  Maine,  one  of  which  was  expected  to  con- 
sume 300  tons  of  spruce  wood  daily.  In  a  recent  article  in  The 
Forester,  Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  discusses 
at  length  the  use  of  this  spruce  for  making  pulp. 

The  tree  is  one  of  moderately  slow  growth.  It  reproduces  itself 
well  from  seed,  and  grows  up  readily  to  replace  the  original  stand  of 
timber.  In  the  forest,  when  growing  in  close  stands,  the  lower 
branches  die  gradually  and  break  off,  leaving  dead  stubs  which,  in  the 
case  of  larger  branches,  offer  inviting  spots  for  the  entrance  of  fungus 
spores  for  several  years  after  the  fall  of  the  dead  branch.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  by  the  writer  to  the  manner  in  which  different 
trees  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  dead  branches.^ 

There  are  resin  channels  scattered  through  the  summer  wood.  Their 
number  varies  considerably  in  the  individual  tree.  In  some  trees 
there  are  but  one  or  two  in  a  given  ring,  while  six  or  eight  years 
later  there  may  be  two  or  three  dozen. 

WHITE   SPRUCE. 

The  White  Spruce,  Picea  canadensis i^lliW.)  B.  S.  P.  (P.  alba  Link), 
a  very  much  more  stately  tree  than  the  Rod  Spruce,  grows  to  a  height 
of  150  feet  (about  46  meters),  with  a  trunk  3  to  4  feet  (0.9  to  1.2  meters) 
in  diameter.  In  the  Northeastern  States  it  is  found  in  abundance, 
especially  along  the  coast,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  it  is  the  only  tree. 
It  is  widely  distributed  to  the  north  and  northwest,  extending  into 
Alaska.  In  the  New  England  States  it  is  not  as  abundant  as  the  Red 
Spruce  and  is  not  used  for  lumber  purposes  to  the  same  extent  as  its 
near  relative. 

In  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  where  it  is  probably  the  only  Spruce  cut  in 
large  quantities,  it  is  used  in  constniction  and  for  the  interior  finish  of  buildings  and 
for  paper  pulp.  ♦  *  *  White  Spruce  lumber  is  also  occasionally  manufactured  in 
Dakota  and  Montana,  etc.*    *    ♦    ♦ 

The  wood  of  the  White  Spruce  is  straw  yellow,  very  light,  and  not 
strong.  Resin  passages  occur  now  and  then  in  the  very  narrow  band 
of  summer  cells.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  more  extensively  used 
than  the  Red  Spruce. 

*Von  Schrenk,  H.,  Two  Diseases  of  Red  Cedar.     Bui.  No.  21,  U.  S.  Dept  Agr., 
Div.  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path. 
*  Sargent,  C.  S.    Silva  of  North  America.     13:37.    1898. 
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BALSAM   FIB. 

The  Balsam  Fir,*  Ahies  Jnilsamea  (L.)  Miller,  is  a  tree  common  all  over 
New  England,  springing  up  wherever  the  White  Pine  or  Spruce  are 
cut  away.  It  produces  great  quantities  of  seed,  which  germinate 
readily  the  succeeding  year.  The  trees  are  usually  smaller  than  the 
Spruces,  growing  to  be  60  feet  (15  meters)  in  height  and  6  inches  to  1 
foot  (15  to  30  cm.)  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  used  for  a  cheap  grade  of 
lumber,  for  it  is  ver}  light  and  does  not  have  any  resisting  power. 
In  central  Maine  it  is  often  cut  with  the  Spruce  and  sent  to  the  pulp 
mills.  The  trees  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi. 
The  large  black  ants*  annually  destroy  hundreds  of  trees. 

HEMLOCK. 

The  Hemlock,  Tmga  earmdensis  (L. )  Carri^re,  is  a  stately  tree,  usually 
60  feet  (18  meters)  in  height,  having  a  trunk  2  to  4  feet  (0.6  to  1.2 
meters)  in  diameter.  It  is  an  important  element  of  the  northern  forest, 
and  has  long  been  valued  for  its  bark,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the 
tanning  of  leather.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  has  few  equals  among 
our  native  trees. 

In  stately  grace  it  has  no  rival  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  gardens  of  the  northern 
United  States,  when,  with  its  long  lower  branches  sweeping  the  lawn,  it  rises  into  a 
great  pyramid,  dark  and  somber  in  winter  and  light  in  early  summer,  with  the 
tender  yellow  tones  of  its  drooping  branchlets  and  vernal  foliage.' 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  of  the  Eastern  forests.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
the  year  1887,  1,200,000  tons  of  bark  of  this  tree  were  harvested,  and  although  a  large 
part  of  the  timber  of  the  trees  cut  and  stripped  of  their  bark  is  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground  it  is  believed  that  the  average  annual  value  of  the  material  of  all  kinds 
obtained  from  this  hemlock  is  not  less  than  $30,000,000. 

The  tree  is  one  which  grows  very  slowly.  The  seedlings  are  very 
sensitive  to  exposure  and  do  not  recover  readily  when  injured.  The 
wood  is  very  coarse  and  brittle  and  is  worked  with  difficulty.  It  is, 
however,  used  considerably  in  various  localities  for  a  cheap  grade  of 
lumber, -and  at  times,  when  other  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  for  railway 
ties,  fence  posts,  and  miling,  but  its  resisting  powers  to  weathering 
influences  are  very  slight. 

AEBOR  VIT^. 

The  Arbor  Vitse,  Tlivja  occidimtalis^  L.,*  is  a  tree  found  throughout 
the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  particularly  in  wet,  boggy  lands, 
where  it  forms  dense  forests,  the  individual  members  of  which  grow 

^Sargent,  C.  S.     Silva  of  North  America.     12:107,  108.     1898. 
•Hopkins,  A.  D.    Preliminar>'  Report  on  the  Inse<!t  Enemies  of  the  Forests  of  the 
Northwest.     Bui.  No.  21,  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Div.  Entomology.    1899. 
•Sargent,  loc.  cit.     66. 

*  Sargent,  C\  S.     Silva  of  North  America.     10:126.     189e. 
5776— No.  26 2 
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to  be  50  feet  (15  metern)  in  height,  with  trunks  t)  inches  to  1  foot  (15 
to  30  cm.)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  very  durable  and  is  on  that 
account  prized  for  fence  posts  and  railway  ties,  for  foundation  walLs 
and  for  making  shingles.  The  wood  itself  is  rather  coarse,  yellow 
brown,  and  is  free  from  resin  ducts.  The  trees  are  grown  as  orna- 
mental trees,  particularly  in  the  form  of  hedges. 

WHITE  PINE. 

The  White  Pine,  Pi/nus  strobm  L.,  once  so  large  a  factor  in  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  the  New  England  States,  is  now  comparatively  rare  as 
mature  timber.  It  is  subject  to  a  number  of  diseases  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  special  paper.  It  is  left  out  of  consideration  on  that 
account  in  the  present  report. 

TAMARACK. 

The  Larch,  or  Tamarack,  Larix  laricina  (Du  Roi)  Koch  (Z.  am^ri- 
carta  Michaux),*  i?  a  tall,  stately  forest  tree  which  is  found  growing 
with  the  White  Pine  and  Spruce  and  in  some  sections  forms  extensive 
forests,  especially  in  low  swampy  lands.  It  grows  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  ranging  from  Maine  westward  to  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  southward  to  northern  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois^  and  to  central  Minnesota.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it 
is  highly  prized  because  of  its  graceful  habit  and  thrifty  growth.  The 
wood  of  the  Tamarack  is  extensively  used  in  shipbuilding,  for  railway 
ties,  and  telegraph  poles.  It  is  very  durable  and  hard.  Compared  with 
the  White  Oak,  it  has  a  crushing  strength  of  1.38.     Dudley*  says  of  it: 

The  quality  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  such  that  it  deserve  to  be  widely  known 
and  more  extensively  used  for  ties  than  it  has  been.  *  *V  ij  The  wood  is  easily 
treated  with  antiseptics  to  prevent  decay,  especially  with  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron, 
and  ties  so  treated  have  lasted  over  thirty  years  under  heavy  traffic. 

POIjYPOBXJS  SCHWEINirZH  Fr. 

Polyporus  schweinUzii  Fr.,  Syst.  1 :351. 
Polyporus  schwfinilziiFr.y  Epic.    433. 
Boldue  gistotremoides  Alb.  and  Schw.,  243. 

[Figured  in  Fries's  Icon.  Hym.  No.  179.] 
OCCURRENCE. 

This  fungus  is  one  which  is  very  common  throughout  the  Northern 
forests  on  the  Spruce  and  Fir*  and,  as  Dr.  Farlow  remarks,'  appears  . 
to  be  very  much  more  prevalent  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.*    It 
certainly  stands  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  point  of  destructiveness. 

'  Sargent,  C.  8.     Silva  of  North  America.     12:7.     1898. 

*  Dudley,  P.  H.     Bui.  No.  1,  Division  of  Forestry.     Appendix  I.    51. 
'Sargent,  C.  S.     Silva  of  North  America.     11 :11.     1897. 

*  Hartig  (Lehrbuch  der  Pflanzenkrankheiten.     177.     1900)  says  it  occurs  only  on 
Pines. 
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It  attacks  young  treen  as  well  as  older  ones,  entering  the  tree  through 
the  root  system  and  growing  up  into  the  trunk  for  sometimes  40  and 
50  feet  (12  to  15  meters)  from  the  ground.  The  mycelium  makes  the 
wood  of  the  Spruce  very  brittle.  Diseased  wood  is  of  a  yellowish 
color;  it  has  a  cheesy  consbtency  so  that  it  can  be  cut  across  the  grain 
with  a  knife  quite  readily  and  without  much  resistance.  When  dry, 
it  is  readily  powdered.  The  brilliantly  colored  fruiting  bodies  are  to 
be  found  in  July  and  August  growing  about  the  base  of  the  affected 
trees,  more  rarely  on  the  trunks.  (See  text  fig.  1;  also  PL  I,  fig  1.)  It 
was  found  more  frequently  in  places  where  the  air  was  laden  with 
moisture — for  instance,  along  the  coast  and  near  lakes.  On  many  of 
the  islands  which  lie  off  the  Maine  coast  the  fungus  was  found  to  be 
very  plentiful,  even  to  a  distance  of  5  miles  (8  kilometers)  from  the 
mainland,  showing  that  the  spores  must  be  carried  for  a  considerable 
distance.  One  small  island  had  some  12  trees  on  it,  all  White  Spruces, 
of  which  7  had  old  fruiting  organs  of  this  fungus  growing  about  the 
bases  of  the  trunks. 

STRUCTURE   OF   DISEASED   WOOD. 

The  wood  of  the  Red  Spruce  or  the  Fir  when  first  invaded  by  the 
mycelium  turns  yellow,  and  after  a  time  cracks  here  and  there  as  if 
dried  rapidly.  A  cross  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  young  Fir,  made 
about  6  feet  (about  2  meters)  above  the  ground,  is  shown  in  PI.  II.  The 
large  ci-ack  at  the  side  was  made  in  chopping  down  the  tree;  the  other 
cracks  in  the  heartwood  show  plainly  how  the  wood  has  shrunken.  The 
structural  changes  which  take  place  are  as  follows:  Soon  after  the  myce- 
lium enters  the  wood  of  the  Spruce  the  color  changes  and  the  wood 
becomes  more  or  less  brittle.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  various 
points  in  the  summer  wood  cracks  appear  in  the  walls  of  the  tracheids 
and  extend  in  the  spiral  direction  arouna  each  tracheid.  The  break 
deepens  gradually  until  it  extends  entirely  through  the  secondary 
lamella  up  to  the  primary  lamella.  The  latter  remains  unbroken.  The 
spiral  breaks  increaSe  in  number  and  at  last  the  tracheid  has  the 
appearance  shown  in  PL  IX,  fig.  1.  There  appear  to  be  two  series  of 
cracks,  one  extending  upward  from  left  to  right,  the  other  from  right 
to  left.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  Hartig  has  shown,  that 
one  sees  the  breaks  in  the  walls  of  two  tracheids  at  the  same  time. 
Hartig  mentions  that  these  cracks  all  extend  in  a  spiral  direction, 
none  parallel  to  the  walls.  This  is  certainly  a  striking  fact,  and  seems 
to  distinguish  wood  attacked  by  this  fungus  from  that  injured  by 
many  others.  It  will  be  shown  that  some  other  fungi,  Polyporvs  svl- 
fwreuB  and  a  form  of  Polyporus  destructor  possibly,  attack  the  wood  of 
the  Spruce  and  the  Yellow  Pine,  respectively,  in  a  similar  way. 

The  spring  wood  has  few  cracks.  These  are  mainly  in  the 
pits,  where  four  radiating  cracks  appear  in  the  secondary   lamella* 
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Wherever  a  hypha  han  passed  through  a  wall  is  to  be  found  the  peculiar 
double  spiral  crack.     (PL  IX,  fig.  1.) 

The  diseased  wood  of  the  Balsam  Fir  differs  little  from  similarly 
affected  Spruce  wood.  The  summer  tracheids  as  a  rule  are  not  so  wide 
as  those  of  the  Spruce,  hence  the  spiral  cracks  are  not  as  evident  as  in 
that  tree.  They  appear  to  extend  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  walls. 
They  are  likewise  present  in  greater  numbers,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  left  of  the  wall. 

Wood  which  is  ir.  the  last  stages  of  decay  is  exceedingly  brittle.  It 
does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  brown  charcoal  as  much  as  does 
Pine  wood  similarly  diseased,  but  is  much  firmer.  .  It  absorbs  water 
veiy  rapidly,  and  when  boiled  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  becomes  soft 
and  putty  like  and  can  be  kneaded  like  bread  dough.  When  dry  it 
can  not  be  cut  with  a  knife  without  crumbling,  but  when  soaked  in 
water  it  can  be  readily  cut  into  the  thinnest  sections.  These  hare  no 
elasticity,  however.  The  walls  of  the  wood  cells  are  very  thin  and 
swell  to  several  times  their  size  on  addition  of  dilute  potash.  Here 
and  there  are  found  masses  of  resin,  more  frequently  in  the  Balsam 
Fir  than  in  the  Spruce.  As  the  wood  grows  older  the  action  of  the 
mycelium  seems  to  stop.  The  wood  changes  no  further  except  that  it 
cracks  more  or  less.  It  appears  to  be  veiy  resistant  to  change  brought 
about  by  weathering. 

FRUITING  ORGAN. 

The  first  fruiting  bodies  observed  began  to  appear  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  Small  founded  masses  grew  out  from  tbe  l)ark  and  vciy 
soon  became  flattened  horizoiitally .  The  specimen  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph (fig.  1)  wa^  watched  closely  and  measured  daily  from  the  tiim^ 
of  its  first  appearance  until  it  had  reached  its  full  size.  By  means  of 
wires  stuck  at  the  edge  of  the  growing  shelves,  it  was  easy  to  measure 
accurately  the  daily  increase  in  diameter.  The  hyphse  rapidly  grew 
around  the  wire  so  that  it  became  embedded  in  the  mass  of  the  sporo- 
phore.  One  of  the  wires  is  visible  at  the  right  side  of  the  middle  shelf 
of  fig.  1.  The  measurements  show  that  for  the  first  two  weeks  the 
larger  shelves  grew  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  (one-half  centimeter)  a 
day  in  all  directions;  on  warm  days,  however,  the  increase  was  more 
than  that  and  on  other  days  not  so  much.  The  j^oungest  portion  of  the 
sporophore  was  yellow-brown,  which  in  three  or  four  days  deepened 
to  a  red  brown.  The  unequal  development  of  the  mass  caused  concen- 
tric rings  to  appear  on  the  top  of  the  pileus,  showing  by  the  low  ridges 
and  shallow  f  uitows,  respectively,  where  any  particularly  rapid  growth 
had  set  in  and  where  it  had  stopped.  On  August  15  the  growth  in 
width  suddenly  stopped.  When  full  grown,  the  largest  of  the  three 
shelves  was  16  inches  (40''")  across  at  the  widest  point  and  8  to  14 
inches  (20  to  SS*'")  from  front  to  back. 
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Tho   sporophores  grow  either  on  the  roots  of  an  affected  tree  or  on 

the     trunk,  the  former  InMiig  the  usual  position.     When  growing  on 

thej    ^^Tound  the  pileus  is  supported  on  a  ver}'  short  stalk;  it  is  sessile 

whetn   growing  from  the  trunk.     There  are  usually  several  shelves 

whicli  are  grown  together  at  the  center  in  the  ground  form,  or  grown 

ono    above  the  other  in  the  tmnk  form  (see  text  figure  1  and  PI.  I, 

fior.      1).     .The   whole    body   varies    greatly   in   size.      The   smallest 

Hpeoimens   collected  during  the  past  summer  were  4  inches  (10*'™)  in 

diameter;  the  largest  about  14  inches  (35**™).     The  h}'menial  layer 

begins  to  form  some  three  days  after  the  body  of  the  pileus  is  com- 


FlQ.l.—Pull/porua  tchutinitzU  Fr.  growing  ou  a  fallen  Fir. 

plete,  so  that  there  is  always  a  wide  band  of  sterile  hypha3  on  the 

under  side  of  the  pileus  during  the  period  that  the  pileus  is  growing 

in  width.     When  this  growth  stops,  the  tubes  gradually  fonu  close  up 

.to  the  edge.     The  hymenium  when  fresh  is  rose  colored;  when  touched 

or  bruised  it  turns  dark  red  very  quickly.     The  })right  colors  of  the 

young  pileus  gi-adually  give  way  to  more  subdued  ones  as  the  fungus 

grows  older.     A  few  days  after  growth  has  come  to  a  standstill,  the 

spores  ripen  and  begin  to  be  discharged.     They  come  off  in  clouds 

plainlv  visible  to  the  naked   eye.      Slips  of  glass  placed   under  the 

pileus  and   left  overnight  had  so  thick  a  layer  of  spores  deposited 
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on  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  anything  through  the 
glass.  Attempts  were  made  to  grow  the  spores  in  the  woods  on  )>i"ead 
cultures.  These  all  failed,  however,  because  of  constant  interference 
on  the  part  of  inquisitive  squirrels. 

The  spores  came  off  at  intervals  as  if  they  were  being  discharged 
by  some  force  acting  within  the  tubes.  Pieces  of  the  pileus  were 
accordingly  turned  over  in  a  jar  so  that  the  tubes  of  the  hymenium 
pointed  up.  Glass  slips  were  supported  over  the  tubes  overnight,  and 
on  the  following  morning  a  few  spores  were  found  on  them,  but  the 
number  was  so  small  when  compared  with  the  large  number  discharged 
from  a  similar  piece  laid  with  the  pores  pointing  down,  that  it  did 
not  seem  probable  that  there  was  any  very  active  discharge  going  on. 
The  spores  were  borne  far  away  from  the  spot  where  they  fell.  Owing 
to  their  exceedingly  small  weight,  every  disturbance  in  the  air  carried 
them  off.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  slight  a  disturbance  sufficed. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  held  near  the  sporophore  remained  perfectly 
motionless  while  clouds  of  spores  were  swaying  to  and  fro  under  the 
hymenial  layers.  The  spores  were  sown  in  aqueous  decoctions  of 
hiunus,  but  did  not  germinate.  The  facilities  for  doing  more  careful 
work  were  not  at  hand  in  the  woods,  so  experiments  on  the  manner  of 
germination  had  to  be  left  for  a  future  time. 

At  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  spores  it  was  noticed  that  hundreds 
of  drops  of  a  yellowish  liquid  were  hanging  from  the  hymenial  sur- 
faces every  morning  when  the  fungus  in  question  was  visited.  Some 
of  these  drops  were  carefully  collected  and  were  examined.  In  them 
floated  a  number  of  spores  and  flocculent  yellowish  brown  masses, 
which  stained  yellow  with  nitric  acid.  These  were  present  for  several 
days.  Thereafter  the  liquid  was  almost  clear  except  for  numberless 
spores  which  were  in  every  drop.  For  three  weeks  the  drops  were 
collected  with  a  pipette  during  the  day,  and  during  the  night  a  plate, 
carefully  protected  against  dew  and  rain,  was  placed  under  the  fun- 
gus. In  this  way  about  three-fifths  of  a  pint  (300*^)  of  liquid  were 
collected.  This  was  poured  into  an  open  dish  and  put  in  a  cool  place, 
where  the  water  was  allowed  to  evaporate.  A  thick  brown  sirup  was 
left  after  some  weeks,  which  had  the  odor  of  very  impure  molasses. 
The  sirup  was  transferred  to  a  vial,  which  was  corked  and  placed  in  a 
warm  place.  In  a  few  days  delicate  needle-shaped  crystals  shot  out, 
which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  melezitose  and  mycose,  sugars 
sometimes  found  in  fungi.* 

At  the  same  time  that  this  secretion  appeared  on  the  hymenium,  or 
rather  shortly  afterwards,  a  number  of  small  beetles  began  to  devour 
the  hymenium  with  great  avidity.     So  active  were  they  that  within 

^The  writer  is  iudebtecl  to  Dr.  O.  Loew  for  the  determination  of  these  sugars. 
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three  wet^ks  of  their  appearaneo  the  hynieniuin  wa«  entirely  destroyed, 
and  of  coui*8e  with  it  whatever  .spores  had  remained.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  secretion  of  this  sugar  and  the  desti*uction  of  the  hymenium 
by  these  beetles  may  have  some  meaning  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
persal of  the  spores.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  further  observations  by 
local  observers  in  future  years.  The  rapid  destruction  of  the  hyme- 
nium is  very  marked.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  sporophores  after  the  end  of  August  The  upper  surface, 
which  is  usually  moist,  becomes  covered  with  a  fine  layer  of  fallen 
spruce  needles,  and  before  long  a  covering  of  mosses  hides  the  brown 
sporophore  completely.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  find  these  old 
moss-covered  sporophores  several  years  after  their  formation,  at  the 
base  of  some  old  Spruce. 

The  basidia  and  spores  have  nothing  about  them  which  is  very  dis- 
tinctive. Numerous  peculiar  hairs  project  from  the  hymenium,  which 
are  surrounded  with  a  film  or  drop  of  clear  liquid  in  which  numerous 
spores  are  caught.  When  viewed  by  reflected  light  these  glisten  like 
dewdrops  within  the  pores.  The  latter  are  exceedingly  irregular,  so 
irregular  in  fact  that  one  can  hardly  call  them  pores.  They  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  pockets,  which  are  divided  by  many  much  con- 
voluted walls  into  various  chambers.  The  pores  extend  almost  to  the 
margin  of  the  pileus  and  are  usually  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  (3"™) 
deep. 

EFFECT   OF   FUNGUS   ON   THE  TREE. 

The  fungus  seems  to  spread  through  the  ground,  attacking  the  tree 
first  at  its  root  system,  and  growing  thence  up  into  the  trunk.  Wher- 
ever one  tree  is  affected,  others  similarly  diseased  will  usually  be  found 
close  by.  Infection  may  take  place  through  the  root  on  one  side  of  a 
tree.  The  heartwood  of  that  root  will  be  destroyed  and  then  the  wood 
of  the  portion  of  the  trunk  nearest  that  root  becomes  affected.  Many 
trees  were  cut  down  where  but  one-half  of  the  trunk  had  been  rotted 
by  the  fungus,  and  oftentimes  only  a  small  spot  was  visible  where  the 
fungus  had  just  begun  to  grow.  The  tree  continues  to  stand  until 
either  the  roots  or  the  trunk  become  weakened  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  can  no  longer  hold  the  tree  erect,  and  then  the  first  wind  storm 
overturns  it.  Fig.  1  shows  a  large  Fir,  the  root  system  of  which  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  In  its  fall  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  split, 
revealing  decayed  wood  to  a  distance  of  12  feet  (about  Sf  meters).  The 
tree  was  probably  blown  over  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing July  the  sporophores  fonned  on  the  trunk.  A  large  tree  thus  dis- 
eased is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  all  others  about  it.  Not  only 
may  the  disease  be  communicated  to  them,  but  in  its  fall  such  a  tree 
breaks  down  many  a  small  tree,  not  to  speak  of  the  large  numbers  of 
very  small  second  growth  which  it  destroys.     The  sporophores  form 
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on  fallen  trees  for  several  years  in  succession,  possibly  omitting  a  year 
now  and  then.  As  a  rule  but  one  set  of  sporophores  is  found  on  one 
tree.  As  has  already  been  said,  young  trees  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  this  fungus  as  well  as  older  ones,  although  the  latter  are  probably 
more  so,  because  the  points  of  infection  are  so  much  more  numerous. 
Nothing  is  known  as  yet  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fungus  enters 
the  tree,  nor  of  the  rate  at  which  it  grows  within  a  tree  after  having 
obtained  a  foothold. 

TREES   ATTACKED. 

Polyporus  schweinitzii  was  found  growing  on  the  roots  of  the  White 
and  Red  Spruces,  Balsam  Fir,  and  Arbor  Vitse.  It  is  likewise  com- 
mon on  the  White  Pine  {Pmics  strobtcs). 

METHODS  OF  COMBATING  THIS  FUNGUS. 

Because  of  its  destructiveness  Polyporus  achwevnitzi!  is  perhaps  the 
most  to  be  feared,  where  living  trees  are  concerned.  As  it  spreads 
through  the  soil  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  and  still  more  difficult  to  com- 
bat. In  the  European  forests  a  deep  trench  is  dug  around  an  infected 
tree  or  group  of  trees;  this  trench  prevents  the  spread  of  the  mycelium 
through  the  ground  to  neighboring  tree^.  Such  a  method  can  not  be 
recommended  for  American  forest  tree  conditions,  at  least  not  for  the 
present.  If  a  group  of  infected  trees  is  met  with  in  the  forest  while 
lumbering  it  may  prove  advantageous  to  cut  all  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  diseased  ones.  Some  of  these  may  produce  a  hollow  sound  when 
hit  near  the  base,  an  indication  that  the  decay  has  started.  It  may  not 
have  gone  up  into  the  tree  very  far  as  yet,  so  that  one  or  more  logs 
can  be  obtained  from  the  top.  It  will  not  be  profitable  to  hunt  out 
diseased  trees  as  is  done  in  European  forests.  There  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  that  the  fungus  ca,n  infect  a  tree  above  ground,  consequently 
it  need  not  be  feared  in  burned-over  regions,  or  such  as  have  been 
attacked  by  bark  beetles. 

POLTPOBUS  PINICOIiA  (Swartz)  Fr. 

OCCURRENCE. 

This  fungus  occurs  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  growing  on 
conifers  and  occasionally  on  Birches  and  other  deciduous  trees.  In 
the  New  England  forests  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  fungi  found 
on  living  or  more  often  on  dead  trees  of  Spruce,  Pine,  Fir,  and  Hem- 
lock. From  three  to  ten  of  its  bright  colored  sporophores  may  grow 
on  a  single  log  for  several,  varying  from  three  to  five,  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  mycelium  has  used  up  the  available  food  supply 
in  the  log  and  dies. 

The  sporophores  grow  on  living  trees,  but  these  always  appear 
weakened  or  sickly.  No  vigorous,  healthy  trees  were  found  on  which 
this  fungus  flourished.     It  is  essentially  a  wound  parasite,  entering 
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the  trunks  and  branches  above  ground.  Old  knot  holes  or  branch 
wounds,  wounds  produced  by  fire,  or  wounds  made  by  animals,  are 
favorable  spots  for  the  entrance  of  the  spores.  Wherever  a  tree 
dies  from  any  cause  this  fungus  is  sure  to  attack  it  before  long.  In 
the  sections  where  the  bark  beetles  had  been  active  some  years  ago 
there  were  many  trees  the  wood  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  this 
Polyporus. 

The  large  holes  made  by  woodpeckers  oflfer  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  entrance  of  spores.  As  the  woodpeckers  are  very  active  in 
exterminating  insects  inhabiting  the  bark  (presumably  the  Imrk  beetles 
among  others),  we  have  here  a  case  of  their  allowing  one  enemy  to 
enter  while  destroying  another.  In  old  windfalls  the  dead  trees  were 
covered  with  sporophoros,  some  of  them  many  years  old,  showing  that 
these  trees  had  become  infected  very  soon  after  the  trees  had  been 
blown  over.  This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  it  suggests  that  these  trees 
could  be  saved  by  the  lumberman  if  carried  to  the  mills  shortly  after 
their  downfall.  This  will  be  referred  to  again.  Plate  IV  is  from  a 
photograph  of  a  portion  of  a  Spruce  trunk.  The  small  white  spots  in 
the  bark  are  holes  of  a  borer  filled  with  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus. 

STRUCTURE   OF  DISEASED    WOOD. 

Wood  of  the  Spruce  in  which  the  mycelium  of  this  Polyporus  has 
been  growing  for  some  time  deserves  the  description  "'entirely  rotted" 
'  par  excellence.  The  wood  has  been  changed  to  a  brittle  red-brown 
mass,  which  has  cracked  in  many  directions.  The  individual  pieces 
are  barely  held  together  by  countless  sheets  of  mycelium  which  have 
filled  the  spaces  resulting  from  the  cracking  of  the  wood  and  form  an 
intricate  network  of  larger  and  smaller  sheets.  In  PI.  IV  a  portion 
of  a  log  in  the  last  stages  of  decay  is  shown.  At  one  side  a  sporo- 
phore  one  year  old  and  another  just  beginning  are  visible.  The  sap- 
wood  has  numerous  tunnels  of  a  borer  filled  with  remnants  of  the 
borings.  Such  wood  has  lost  all  strength,  and  falls  to  pieces  at  the 
slightest  touch.  If  the  mycelium  attacks  a  standing  tree  the  decay 
goes  on  within  it  until  the  trunk  becomes  so  weak  that  an  ordinary, 
wind  blows  it  over.  The  shrinkage  which  takes  place  in  the  wood  as 
it  is  being  metamorphosed  is  very  considerable,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  wide  cracks  which  fill  it,  passing  both  across  the 
annual  rings  and  parallel  to  them. 

The  changes  which  result  in  the  wood  may  be  described  as  follows: 
In  a  tree  just  attacked  the  wood  about  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  fun- 
gus turns  darker  and  finally  becomes  a  decided  red-brown.  Before  long 
small  whitish  areas  appear  here  and  there  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  wood.  Some  of  these  are  mere  lines,  while  others  form  white 
patches  circular  in  shape,  surrounding  small  areas  of  wood  a>)out  the 
size  of  a  pinhead,  which  are  red-brown  (PL  III).     Others  again  have 
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the  shai)o  of  broad,  irroj^ular  ])and.s,  which  extoiul  across  the  rings  of 
growth.  The  i)oints  at  which  these  white  areas  appear  and  the  dii"ec- 
tion  which  they  take  do  not  seem  to  ))e  controlled  by  any  particular 
factor,  for  they  are  exceedingly  irregular.  The  areas  are  shown  in 
PI.  UI,  which  represents  a  radial  view  of  a  spruce  log  in  the  early 
stages  of  attack  by  the  mycelium.  The  very  fine  white  lines  which 
are  visible  near  the  center  of  the  log,  extending  across  the  annual 
rings,  are  of  a  different  character  from  the  white  areas  spoken  of.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  the  white  areas  the  parallel  lines  which  indicate 
the  summer  wood  are  very  distinct.  A  microscopic  examination  of  a 
white  area  shows  that  at  this  point  the  cells  of  the  wood  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  fine  hyphte,  which  foim  a  dense  mass  within  that 
area.  Mixed  in  with  the  mycelium  are  the  granules  of  an  amorphous 
substance,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  evidently  resin.  This, 
'together  with  the  mycelium,  gives  the  white  appearance  to  the  spots. 
As  the  summer  tracheids  have  a  very  small  lumen,  they  have  compara- 
tively little  mycelium,  which  accounts  for  their  })eing  visible  as  lines 
extending  through  the  areas.  The  size  of  an  area  is  thus  dependent 
upon  the  distance  to  which  the  mycelium  has  grown,  and  probably 
varies  from  time  to  time.  It  is  suggested  that  the  smaller  areas  are 
also  the  ones  most  recently  invaded.  At  this  stage  of  the  decomposi- 
tion the  mass  of  the  wood  is  already  very  brittle.  Here  and  there 
cracks  have  appeared  in  the  walls  of  the  wood  cells  wherever  a  hypha 
has  passed  through  them.  Some  tracheids  appear  like  sieves  because 
of  the  numerous  holes.  The  changes  subsequent  to  this  stage  of 
decomposition  consist  essentially  in  a  carbonizing  of  the  wood  and  the 
formation  of  the  sheet<;  of  mycelium.  The  former  change  is  one  proba- 
bly induced  by  some  ferment,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  the  intention  to 
discuss  more  fully  in  another  report.  The  cells  of  the  wood  gradually 
show  more  and  more  cracks  and  fissures,  and  the  diameter  of  the  walls 
decreases  about  half.  The  main  shrinkage  takes  place  in  the  secondary 
lamellae.  The  fissures  which  appear  in  the  spring  wood  usually 
emanate  from  the  holes  formed  by  hypha?.  The  outline  of  these  holes 
is  irregular,  but  approaches  a  circle  in  form.  In  the  secondary  wall  a 
fissure  is  soon  formed  which  extends  diagonally  from  left  to  right 
across  the  cell.  Viewed  from  the  top  there  are  apparently  two 
fissures,  but  these  can  readily  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  secondary 
lamella?  of  adjoining  cells.  The  fissures  never  extend  into  the  primary 
lamellae.  Various  stages  of  such  fissures  are  shown  at  PI.*  X,  fig.  4. 
In  the  bordered  pits  at  first  two  and  later  four  fissures  are  visible  in 
the  secondary  ring,  which,  as  Haitig  has  surmised,*  are  probably 
brought  al)out  by  drying.  Here  and  there  (PI.  X,  fig.  4,  c)  a  hypha 
has  passed  directly  through  a  lK>rdered   pit  and   in  its   passage  has 
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dissolvexl  more  or  less  of  the  nieinbranes.  In  the  summer  ti*a(?heids 
the  number  of  fissures  in  the  walls  is  very  large.  They  all  extend 
diagonally  across  the  tracheids  as  in  the  spring  cells,  and  wherever  a 
hole  occurs  there  two  fissures  seem  to  cross.  The  smaller  fissures 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  secondary  lamellae  of  neighboring  cells  as 
a  rule,  showing  the  complete  independence  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
cell  wall.  The  margins  of  the  fissures  are  I'agged,  and  the  fissures 
themselves  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  suddenly.  The  wood  substance  itself  has  been  changed  com- 
pletely. With  phloroglucin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  stains  red,  and 
when  the  wood,  finely  powdered,  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol 
quantities  of  hadrontial  are  obtained.  No  reaction  for  cellulose  can  be 
obtained,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  latter  has  been  completely  destroyed. 
An  aqueous  solution  yields  several  compounds — an  amorphous  sub- 
stance, possibly  a  humus  compound;  a  faint  tmce  of  some  sugar,  as 
shown  by  the  phenylhydrazine  test;  and  small  quantities  of  citric  and 
succinic  acids.  These  are  doubtless  all  decomposition  products. 
There  is  also  some  compound  present  which  reduces  Fehling's  solu- 
tion vigorously.  After  the  walls  of  the  tracheids  are  filled  with  holes 
and  fissures  they  have  reached  the  last  stage  of  decomposition.  A 
touch  will  then  cause  them  to  fall  into  many  pieces.  When  boiled  in 
water,  the  walls  swell  somewhat,  and  a  pasty  mass  results  when 
squeezed.  With  dilute  KOH  the  walls  swell  to  three  times  their  size, 
and  portions  of  them  dissolve  completely. 

The  formation  of  the  sheets  of  mycelium  seems  to  take  place  in  one 
of  two  ways.  In  one  case  the  hyphee  in  the  white  areas  mentioned 
above  exert  a  solvent  action  on  the  walls.  This  first  becomes  evident 
in  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays.  Their  walls  disappear  completely, 
and  the  spaces  are  rapidly  filled  by  the  growing  mycelium.  The  walls 
of  the  wood  cells  adjoining  the  medullary  ra^^s  are  attacked,  possibly 
at  the  same  time.  The  secondaiy  lamellae  shrink  and  finally  disappear 
altogether,  leaving  a  fine  framework  of  the  primary  lamella.  This 
framework  is  usually  broken  in  hundreds  of  places,  and  as  a  result 
only  pieces  of  the  walls  remain  embedded  in  a  web  of  hyphee.  The 
bordered  pits  are  destroyed  from  within  outward,  the  torus  resisting 
longest  (PL  X,  fig.  5).  The  latter  is  often  freed  and  can  be  seen  lying 
free  in  the  cell.  The  triangular  areas  (as  seen  in  cross  section)  of  the 
primary  lamella,  formed  where  several  cells  join,  are  the  last  to  dis- 
appear. A  hole  is  thus  fonued  which  is  completely  filled  with  myce- 
lium. The  latter  spreads  from  this  point  in  several  directions.  The 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  very  little  actual  solution  of  the  wood 
takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  holes  or  cavities.  Here  and 
there  it  doubtle.ss  does  occur,  but  rather  as  the  exception,  and  possibly 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  mycelium.  It  seems 
very  much  more  probable  that  the  second  mode  is  the  usual  one.     As 
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the  mycelium  spreads  through  the  wood  it  brings  about  the  chem- 
ical changes  spoken  of,  exti-a^*ting  substances  from  the  walls.  This 
reduces  the  volmne  of  the  wood  and  causes  the  fissures  in  the  cells. 
But  before  long  the  shrinkage  becomes  so  great  that  larger  masses  of 
the  wood  suddenly  break  away  from  ea<*h  other  at  many  points 
throughout  the  wood.  Many  small  fissures  are  thus  formed,  which 
extend  in  every  direction,  both  across  the  rings  and  within  them  in  a 
tangential  direction.  The  fissures  are  very  irregular.  Sometimes 
they  extend  for  a  short  distance  within  one  ring,  then  cross  over  into 

another,  and  so  on.  They  ap- 
pear both  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer wood,  and  not  infrequently 
start  in  one  ring  and  extend 
radially  through  the  summer 
wood  of  that  ring  into  the 
spring  wood  of  the  next.  Often 
the  breaks  follow  the  lines  of 
the  medullary  rays,  but  just  as 
often  they  do  not  (PI.  X,  fig.  1). 
The  process  is  evidently  one  of 
drying,  for  the  same  result  is 
seei>  when  wood  dries,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  fissures,  the 
so-called  '^ checking"  of  wood. 
If  the  fissures  are  near  points 
where  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
flourishes,  the  latter  grows  into 
the  spaces  and  fills  them  com- 
pletely. Several  fissures  may 
join,  forming  an  irregular  longer 
one.  In  PL  X,  fig.  1,  a  sketch 
is  shown  of  the  cross  section  of 
several   annual   rings,  showing 

of  mycelium  of  Polyporus  jfuncola  (Swartz)  Fr. 

formed.  As  the  wood  dries 
more  and  more  the  fissures  widen  and  the  mycelium  keeps  step  with 
them.  In  small  fissures  it  is  very  evident  that  the  fissure  has  formed 
as  a  break  and  not  ])y  the  solvent  action  of  the  mycelium.  Fig.  2 
shows  such  a  fissure  filled  with  mycelium.  (The  same  figure  is  shown 
at  c,  PL  X,  fig.  1.)  A  glance  at  the  rows  of  wood  cells  will  show  how 
they  have  been  forced  apart,  breaking  one  row.  The  rows  are  inclined 
toward  one  another,  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be.  The  figure  also 
shows  a  medullary  ray  at  the  right,  the  walls  of  which  have  disappeared. 
In  the  cells  surrounding  the  break  the  mycelium  flourishes,  and  here 
and  there  some  of  the  walls  are  destroyed,  making  a  small  hole. 
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In  the  last  stages  of  decay  the  fissures  are  very  numerous,  each  filled 
with  a  solid  felt  of  white  mycelium.  The  felts  extending  in  radial 
lines  join  those  extending  in  tangential  lines  here  and  there,  and  they 
hold  in  place  the  wood  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  pieces 
long  before.  In  a  live  tree  the  heartwood  is  attacked  first,  and  grad- 
ually the  decay  spreads  to  the  sapwood.  In  the  latter  the  browning 
of  the  wood  is  more  marked,  owing  to  its  lighter  color.  Nothing 
X)ositive  can  be  stated  at  present  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
decay  brought  about  by  this  fungus  proceeds.  It  appears  to  be  very 
rapid,  for  trees  blown  down  some  two  years  before  were  found  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  with  sporophores  forming  on  their 
trunks  at  various  places. 

FRUITING  ORGAN. 

The  sporophores  of  this  fungus  are  very  large  and  conspicuous,  and 
are  formed  on  logs  during  spring  and  summer,  often  many  together  on 
the  same  log.  The  form  of  the  pileus  is  exceedingly  variable  (PL  V). 
It  is  entirely  resupinate  when  growing  on  the  lower  side  of  an  over- 
turned log  (PI.  IX,  fig.  6).  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  upper  surface 
for  several  years.  After  three  or  four  years  the  edge  extends  out 
beyond  the  curved  surface  of  the  log,  and  a  narrow  surface  is  exposed. 
Usually  the  pileus  forms  a  distinct  bracket  on  the  side  of  a  standing 
trunk  or  log.  This  bracket  is  sometimes  hoof -shaped,  then  again  very 
much  extended.  In  size  it  varies  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  (2.5  to  30°™) 
in  width,  or  even  more  in  extreme  cases.  The  average  specimen  is  4 
to  6  inches  (10  to  15*^")  wide.  The  upper  surface  of  the  bracket  slopes 
toward  the  margin,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  regular  divisions 
or  lobes,  which  correspond  evidently  to  periods  of  growth  (PI.  V). 
The  lobes  are  smooth  and  dark  red-brown  when  old.  The  youngest  lobe 
is  bright  red,  shading  into  a  pale  yellow  at  the  very  edge  of  the  pileus. 
In  many  specimens  the  upper  surface  is  almost  black,  and  some  of  the 
lobes  shine  as  if  varnished.  The  number  of  lobes  varies  with  the  age  of 
the  specimen;  one  of  the  oldest  found  had  fourteen.  It  has  not  been 
determined  whether  these  lobes  represent  annual  increments  of  growth, 
so  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  old  any  of  these  large  sporophores  may 
be.  The  mass  of  the  pileus  is  extremely  hard  and  woody,  and  shows 
division  into  a  number  of  zones  (PI.  IX,  figs.  5,  6,  7),  which  are  always 
greater  in  number  than  the  lobes  showing  at  the  top.  The  hymenium 
is  a  pale  yellow,  very  smooth,  and  assumes  a  watery  appearance  when 
bruised.  It  is  very  rarely  perfect,  as  many  insects  are  constantly  at 
work  eating  away  the  tissue.  The  outer  edge  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  pileus  is  raised,  forming  a  distinct  ridge.  At  the  inner  edge  of 
this  ridge  the  formation  of  the  tubes  of  the  hymenium  begins.  This 
ridge  is  continuous  around  the  whole  lower  surface  and  forms  a  char- 
acter which  is  very  constant     In  young  individuals  it  is  wider  than 
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in  older  ones.  It  is  composed  of  loosely  interwoven  hyphje,  which 
form  a  continuation  of  the  main  hyphal  strands  which  compose  the 
body  of  the  pileus.  The  hyphae  of  the  latter  start  from  a  central 
point  on  the  barfe  and  radiate  out  in  several  directions  (PL  IX,  fig.  7), 
forming  a  mesh  which  at  first  is  very  loose.  The  hyphce  are  alnaost 
colorless  and  have  a  decided  lumen.  As  they  grow  older  their  walls 
become  brown  and  very  thick,  so  that  the  lumen  is  reduced  to  a  very 
small  one.  The  peripheral  growth  of  the  hyphee  takes  place  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  well-defined  layers.  For  several  years  these  layers 
are  added  one  outside  of  the  other.  The  lowermost  portion  of  each 
layer  is  usually  less  dense  than  the  outer  portion,  and  after  the  hyphae 
turn  brown  large  masses  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  deposited 
in  the  meshes  of  the  outer  portion.  The  alternation  of  layers  of  less 
density  with  those  of  greater  density  makes  a  differentiation  of  layers 
possible.  The  layers  vary  considerably  in  width  (PI.  IX,  figs.  5-7), 
and  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  probably  due  to  varying  conditions; 
probably  the  amount  of  food  supplied  and  the  amount  of  available 
moisture  exert  a  marked  influence.  The  pileus  grows  in  width  and 
length  by  the  direct  elongation  of  the  hyphee  of  the  last  layer.  After 
several  years'  growth  the  hyphae  on  the  under  side  of  the  developing 
shelf  grow  down  in  a  vertical  direction  and  give  rise  to  the  pores. 

The  pores  are  very  long  and  are  continuous  from  year  to  year. 
After  a  time  they  become  plugged  at  the  bottom  by  hyphae  which 
grow  into  them  from  all  sides.  Different  sporophores  differ  in  this 
respect.  With  some  the  pores  are  open  through  eight  or  ten  of  the 
recent  layers;  in  others  the  growth  of  hyphae  is  so  vigorous  that  the 
pores  are  closed  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed.  The  hymenium 
arises  on  the  surfaces  of  the  pores  from  hyphae  of  the  trama  which 
turn  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  tramal  hyphae. 
The  latter  have  very  thick  walls  (PI.  IX,  fig.  12)  and  extend  longitudi- 
nally, forming  a  very  loose  network.  The  tips  of  those  hyphae  which 
form  the  hymenial  layer  are  thin  walled.  The  hymenial  layer  itself 
is  composed  of  hyphae  of  almost  equal  width.  The  layer  is  a  very 
narrow  one.  Cystidia  are  practically  absent.  The  badidia  barely 
rise  above  the  general  surface  and  do  not  differ  materially  in  form 
from  the  paraphyses.  The  four  spores  are  colorless.  Amid  the 
tramal  and  hymenial  hyphae  accumulations  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals, 
colored  red-brown,  occur  in  great  numbers,  likewise  large  quantities 
of  an  oil  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  becoming  solid  at  about  59^  F. 
(15^  C).  The  growth  of  the  hymenial  layer  is  very  irregular.  At 
one  and  the  same  time  pores  may  be  forming  on  one  side,  while  at  the 
opposite  side  the  old  pores  are  completely  plugged.  The  hymenium 
renews  itself  at  frequent  inteiTals.  The  vitality  of  its  hyphae  is  very 
gi'eat,  for  it  is  not  at  all  rare  that  insects  eat  away  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  lower  side  of  the  pileus.     These  parts  die  and  turn  brown. 
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The  remaining  portions  then  fonn  separate  centers  of  growth,  which 
gradually  spread  over  the  dead  portion  and  unite,  aftt^r  several  years 
perhaps,  eompletefy  covering  the  dead  part.  A  view  of  such  a  pileus 
is  shown  on  PI.  IX,  fig.  4;  several  are^is  have  already  joined,  forming 
a  larger  one,  and  a  number  of  small  centers  are  evident. 

The  spores  begin  to  be  discharged  in  July.  Growth  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  pileus  takes  place  at  the  same  time.  Black  cloths  were 
pinned  to  the  under  side  in  June  and  by  the  end  of  August  large  por- 
tions of  them  were  found  completely  overgrown  with  hyphap,  and 
pores  were  beginning  to  form  on  the  under  side  of  the  cloth.  While 
the  growing  season  lasts  drops  of  a  glistening  yellow  liquid  are  con- 
stantly being  discharged  from  the  hymenium.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
here  that  the  secretion  of  these  drops  was  noticed  by  Fries  in  a 
description  of  this  fungus.*  Several  cubic  centimeters  of  these  were 
collected  and  were  found  to  hold  in  solution  melezitose,  the  same 
sugar  discharged  from  the  sporophores  of  Poli/p&rm  schirelnitziL  As 
insects,  particularly  small  boring  beetles,  eat  the  hymenium  with 
great  avidity,  it  is  possible  that  the  sugar  may  serve  to  attract  these 
insects  to  the  sporophores,  causing  them  to  carry  the  spores  to  unin- 
fected trees. 

TBAMETE8  PLNl  (Brot.)  Fr.  forma  ABIETIS  Karst. 

Polyponis  pieeimis  Peck. 
Polyporus  abidis  Karsten. 

OCCURRENCE. 

This  fungus  is  very  common  in  the  forests  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  occurs  northward  into  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  The 
writer  found  it  common  on  the  Spruces  and  Firs  in  the  Adirondack 
forests.  It  grows  on  nearly  all  the  conifers  and  has  been  found  by  the 
writer  on  the  White  Pine  (Pinvs  strohus)^  the  Red  Spinice  {Picea 
rubens),  the  White  Spruce  {Pi^^a  canadensis)^  the  Hemlock  {Tsiiga 
canaderms)^  the  Larch,  or  Tamarack  {Larix  lurldtia)^  and  the  Fir 
(Mies  halsaniea).  It  attacks  living  trees  after  they  have  reached  such 
a  si^  that  they  fonn  heartwood,  and  honeycombs  the  wood  in  such  a 
way  that  it  appears  filled  with  small  holes,  many  of  which  are  coated 
with  a  shining  white  lining.  The  changes  which  are  brought  about  in 
the  wood  are  different  somewhat  for  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  will 
be  described  separately.  Of  the  six  trees  the  Tamarack  seems  to  be 
the  most  readily  attacked.  A  greater  per  cent  of  the  older  trees  of 
this  species  were  found  affected  than  of  the  other  five.  The  Spruces 
came  next,  and  the  Balsam  Fir  last. 

The  fungus  enters  the  trees  through  the  stubs  of  broken  branches 

>  Fries,  Eliaa.     Epicrisis  Syst.  Myc.  468.     1836-1838. 
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and  through  wounds.  The  mycelium  flourishes  in  both  heartwood 
and  sapwood  of  the  Spruces,  the  Fir,  and  Tamamck,  and  is  confined  to 
the  heartwood  in  the  Pine.  It  grows  up  and  down  the  trunk  from 
the  point  of  infection,  reaching  into  the  root  system  and  extending 
into  the  larger  branches  of  the  top.  Affected  trees  may  remaiD 
standing  in  the  forest  for  many  years  until  some  more  violent  storm 
breaks  the  tinink  at  a  weak  point.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  never 
destroyed  completely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  fungi  described  above. 
In  the  most  advanced  stages  of  decay  some  libers  of  unchanged  wood 
are  to  be  found.     The  extent  of  their  presence  varies  with  the  tree. 

DESTRUCTION   OF  SPRUCE   WOOD. 

The  first  effect  noticed  when  the  mycelium  grows  in  the  wood  of 
either  of  the  Spruces  is  a  change  in  color  from  the  light  straw  yellow 
of  the  normal  wood  to  a  light -purplish  gray  closely  approaching  the 
color  indicated  on  the  Milton  Bradley  Color  Scale  as  Neutral  Gi-ay  No.  1. 
Very  soon  this  gmy  deepens  to  a  red  brown,  the  gi'ay  remaining  as  an 
outer  ring  surrounding  the  portions  of  red-brown  wood.  Small  black 
lines  appear  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  red  w^ood.  These  lines 
are  present  throughout  an  annual  ring  and  extend  longitudinally  in  the 
direction  of  the  wood  fibers  for  a  distance  of  Vir  to  3^  of  an  inch  (0.5  to  1 
millimeter).  Gradually  the  black  lines  disappear  and  here  and  there 
small  white  areas  apixjar  (PI.  VI,  fig.  1).  The  central  portion  of  each 
area  is  absorbed  and  small  holes  are  formed,  which  have  white  linings 
of  loose  fibers.  The  holes  are  at  some  distance  from  one  another  and 
are  genei'ally  arranged  in  rows  corresponding  to  the  annual  rings. 
Where  the  latter  are  very  wide  there  may  be  a  row  of  holes  in  each  ring. 
The  holes  genei'ally  have  their  centers  within  the  summer  wood  of  the 
annual  ring,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  portions  of  the  spring  wood 
of  that  particular  ring,  as  well  as  the  spring  wood  of  the  following 
ring,  are  included.  The  holes  have  a  more  or  less  spherical  shape, 
which  soon  changes  to  a  more  or  less  elongated  form,  the  greatest 
diameter  extending  radially.  PI.  X,  fig.  2,  shows  a  cross  section  of 
a  piece  of  wood  at  an  early  stage  of  the  destruction.  Some  of  the 
holes  at  this  period  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  white  fibers,  so  that  there  is 
practically  no  hole.  The  outlines  shown  in  fig.  2  of  PI.  X  represent 
the  outer  limiting  line  of  the  white  fibers,  and  the  dotted  lines  (where 
present)  indicate  where  the  actual  cavity  begins.  As  the  growth  of 
the  mycelium  progresses,  the  holes  increase  in  size  and  their  walls 
approach  one  another  until  only  a  narrow  lamella  is  left  (PI.  X,  fig.  3). 

A  large  niunber  of  holes  appear  between  the  original  ones,  and  in 
the  final  stages  there  is  pmctically  no  wood  left  except  the  narrow 
walls  separating  two  holes  (PI.  X,  fig.  3,  and  PI.  VI,  fig.  2).  Adjoin- 
ing cavities  rarely,  if  ever,  unite  to  form  a  larger  one  in  a  lateral 
direction.     They  often  unite  at  their  upper  and  lower  ends,  forming 
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a  longer  hole.  The  holes  are  never  sharply  defined,  for  there  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  white  mass  of  metamorphosed  fibers  which  remain 
in  position  next  to  the  unchanged  wood,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole 
area  is  thus  occupied,  and  one  can  recognize  the  change  only  by  the 
white  color.  In  older  holes  this  lining  is  often  replaced  b}^  felts  of 
brown  mycelium  (PL  X,  fig.  3)  which  partially  or  completely  fill  the 
cavity.  The  lamelhe  of  wood  between  the  holes  ultimately  become 
of  an  almost  uniform  thickness  (PI.  X,  fig.  3),  and  on  cross  section 
show  one  or  more  black  lines  which  extend  completely  around  each 
cavity  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  walls  of  two  adjoining  cavities. 
These  black  lines  begin  to  appear  at  a  stage  intermediate  between  that 
shown  in  fig.  2  and  fig.  3  of  PI.  X.  They  are  of  variable  width  and 
grow  darker  and  more  marked  as  the  decomposition  advances.  A  lon- 
gitudinal section  shows  that  they  extend  around  the  hole^  in  a  vertical 
direction  also;  in  other  words,  a  thin  laj^er  of  dark-brown  matter  sur- 
rounds the  individual  cavities.  A  closer  examination  shows  that  the 
brown  lines  are  due  to  masses  of  dark-brown  hyphse  which  fill  each 
separate  wood  cell  so  completely  as  to  plug  it  entirely.  The  hyphee 
are  closely  matted  together  and  are  incrusted  with  a  brown  substance 
which  dissolves  in  part  in  dilute  KOH  and  entirely  in  warm  nitric 
acid.  These  hyphal  plugs  occur  in  eveiy  tracheid  surrounding  a  hole 
and  fill  it  for  a  shorter  or  longer  distance.  The  plugs  of  adjacent  cells 
may  be  continuous,  or  may  follow  one  another  much  as  a  series  of 
steps.  This  is  shown  in  PI.  IX,  figs.  10  and  13.  The  latter  represents 
a  I'adial  view  of  a  number  of  tracheids  at  one  side  of  a  hole.  The  parts 
of  the  tracheids  toward  the  hole  (t)  are  completely  changed  to  white 
cellulose  fibers,  while  the  parts  on  the  other  side  of  the  plug  (l)  give 
lignin  reaction.  The  brown  hyphee  fill  the  wood  between  the  holes 
rather  loosely,  and  it  is  only  when  about  half  way  between  two  cavi- 
ties that  they  become  matted  together  so  as  to  form  the  plugs.  The 
brown  incrusting  substances  ocx;ur  in  or  on  the  cell  walls  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  holes,  and  the  manner  of  occurrence  leads 
one  to  suspect  that  they  were  deposited  in  liquid  form,  for  they  have 
diffused  through  the  various  cells  in  all  directions  from  the  wall  of  the 
cavities. 

The  changes  in  the  cell  walls  which  result  when  the  mycelium 
attacks  them  are  practically  those  so  fully  described  by  Hartig.^ 
There  is  a  gradual  extraction  of  those  elements  which  give  the 
so-called  lignin  reaction,  the  hadromal  of  Czapek.  This  begins  in  the 
tertiary  lamella  and  proceeds  outward  slowly  through  the  secondary 
lamella.  The  primary  lamella  at  this  period  splits  in  the  middle  and 
is  shortly  after  dissolved,  leaving  the  individual  tracheids  entirely  free 
from  one  another,  each  composed  of  approximately  pure  cellulose. 

*  Hartig,  Robert.     Zersetzungserscheinimgen  des  Holzes,  etc.    32. 
5776— No.  25 3 
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The  part«  of  the  priinar}'  lamella  which  are  situated  between  three  or 
more  celk  resist  longest  (PI.  IX,  fig.  9,/;)  and  can  be  found  free  between 
the  white  cellulose  fibers.  The  change  to  cellulose  apparently  taket> 
place  simultaneously  over  a  considerable  area.  The  first  evidence  of 
this  change  is  to  be  seen  in  the  white  spots  which  come  after  the  black 
lines.  The  white  spots  are  the  points  at  which  the  change  to  celluloe«e 
has  taken  place.  The  cellulose  fibers  are  absorbed  later  on,  giving  rise 
to  the  holes  already  mentioned.  Preceding  the  change  from  wood 
fiber  to  cellulose  the  wood  is  full  of  hyph»,  which  become  masised  in 
centers  here  and  there  and  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  i^ooA 
It  is  as  yet  undetermined  what  causes  influence  this  local  initiation  of 
the  changes,  which  is  characteristic  of  several  other  wood-destroying 
fungi.  The  growth  in  size  of  the  white  spots  or  cavities  takes  place 
rapidly.  The  hyphae  grow  out  in  all  directions  from  the  original 
center,  and  as  they  do  so  the  products  of  decomposition  pass  outward 
likewise,  passing  along  the  tracheids  faster  than  across  them.  After 
a  period  the  advancing  hyphal  masses  of  two  adjacent  holes  meet  in 
the  narrow  lamella  of  unchanged  wood  between  the  two.  A  quan- 
tity of  brown  substance,  representing  decomposition  products,  has  by 
this  time  acx-umulated.  It  fills  the  tracheids  and  coats  the  hyph»  so 
that  these  turn  very  dark,  almost  black.  Warm  nitric  acid  removes 
these  substances  entirely,  leaving  the  hyphte  and  wood  almost  color- 
less. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  accumulation  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wood  stops  at  this  point,  thus  preventing  the  total 
d(»struction  of  the  wood  substance.  That  this  can  not  be  true  in  all 
<'as<»s  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  cavities  join  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fi>>ers,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  probable  that  diffusion  takes 
pla('(i  to  more  remote  places.  The  mass  of  cellulose  within  the  affected 
annis  cx>nsists  of  free  fibers  which  remain  in  place  for  a  period  and  are 
th(?n  gradually  dissolved  here  and  there,  leaving  an  actual  hole  with  a 
lining  of  white  fibers. 

In  the*,  newly  invaded  parts  of  a  trunk  the  mycelium  is  c^olorless  and 
fills  th(i  tracheids  completely.  The  individual  hyphae  are  somewhat 
thi<'k-wall(Hl  and  have  numerous  short  branches  which  penetrate  the 
c4'll  walls  in  all  direx'tions,  leaving  the  characteristic  figure  8  holes 
d<»HcrilMHl  by  Hartig  and  others. 

Ilen^  and  there  a  second  form  of  decomposition  occurs  in  whici 
there  is  no  reduction  to  cellulose.  The  process,  as  found  in  the  sprui-e, 
is  essentially  the  same  as  described  by  Hartig.  The  secondary 
laniellH*  arc*,  gradually  absorbed,  leaving  the  primary  lamella  intact 
The  wo(Ki  gradually  changes  into  a  mass  of  red-brown  fibers  which  fall 
apart  at  the*  slightest  touch. 

The  d(»struction  of  the  wood  takes  place  throughout  the  trunk, 
including  the  heart  and  sapwood,  and  finally  (»ven  the  bark  (see  PL 
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VI).  A  trunk  like  that  from  which  the  log  shown  in  PL  VI,  fig.  2, 
was  taken  decays  no  further,  and  may  stand  in  the  forest  for  many 
years.  After  a  tree  has  once  fallen  the  destruction  seems  to  stop. 
Two  trees  under  observation  for  more  than  a  year  did  not  change  at 
all.  In  both  the  decomposition  had  reached,  in  1898,  the  stage  shown 
in  fig.  2,  PI.  VI,  and  in  September,  1899,  no  further  change  could  be 
detected.  Further  observations  in  this  connection  are  desirable. 
This  point  is  perhaps  not  as  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  for- 
ester as  the  power  of  the  fungus  to  form  fruiting  organs  after  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  and  this  assuredly  takes  place  with  this  fungus  for  several 
years,  as  will  be  mentioned. 

DESTRUCTION   OF  l!lR  WOOD. 

The  destruction  of  the  wood  of  Balsam  Fir,  Ahles  hahaviea^  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Spruce.  White  spots  appear  in 
newly  attacked  wood,  which  soon  grow  into  larger  ones;  the  black 
lines  surround  the  individual  holes  sooner  or  later  and  then  the  decay 
ceases.  On  PL  VII  a  radial  view  is  shown  of  a  log  taken  from  a  Fir 
which  had  been  blown  down  during  the  past  summer. 

DESTRUCTION   OF  TAMARACK  WOOD. 

The  process  of  destruction  is  very  different  in  the  Tamarack.  This 
is  probably  dae  to  the  different  nature  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which 
seems  to  be  far  less  resistant  than  the  others.  In  the  Tamarack  the  decay 
goes  much  beyond  that  described  for  the  Spruce  and  Fir.  In  the 
early  stages  (PL  VIII,  fig.  1)  small  white  spots  appear,  which  usually 
occupy  the  entire  width  of  an  annual  ring.  Two  or  more  of  these 
spots  soon  join,  at  first  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  then  laterally  also. 
In  that  way  it  happens  that  very  early  in  the  procCvSS  of  destruction 
long  stretches  of  one  or  more  rings  of  wood  are  transformed  to  cellu- 
lose. This  is  well  shown  in  fig.  1  of  PL  VIII.  This  brings  about  the 
separation  of  one  or  more  rings  from  the  adjoining  ones,  forming  in 
that  way  a  series  of  tangential  plates  which  can  readily  be  separated. 
In  the  figure  each  one  of  the  plates  visible  at  the  upper  end  represents 
one  annual  ring.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  rings  is  always 
at  the  point  where  the  summer  wood  stops  and  the  spring  wood  of  the 
following  year  begins.  As  the  decay  continues,  more  and  more  of  the 
sound  wood  fibers  are  attacked,  leaving  loose  cellulose  fibers.  When 
most  of  the  wood  has  disappeared,  black  lines  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  Spruce  appear,  but  as  there  are  no  such  centers  of 
decay  as  in  that  tree  the  lines  are  scattered  irregularly.  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  few  decomposition  products  formed  in  the  Tam- 
arack, and  then  only  at  a  very  late  date.  Ultimately  the  tangential 
plates  become  extremely  thin;  they  are  then  composed  of  the  more 
resistant  summer  wood  cells  of  this  or  that  wood  ring,  which  are  more 
or  less  infiltrated  with  resin.     The  whole  body  of  the  former  wood  is 
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a  mass  of  separate  fibers,  which  can  be  pulled  out  individually.     This 
can  be  seen  at  the  ends  of  the  piece  of  wood  shown  in  fig.  2  of  PL 

vm. 

FRUITING   ORGAN. 

The  fruiting  organ  of  this  fungus  is  exceedingly  common  on  all  the 
affected  trees  and  has  been  collected  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, in  the  Adirondack  forests  of  New  York,  and  in  the  forests  of 
Toronto,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  allied  forms  by  the  light  red-brown  color  of  the  hyraenial  sur- 
face, the  regular  small  round  pores,  and  charactei's  of  the  hymenial 
layer  shortly  to  be  described. 

The  form  of  the  pileus  varies  exceedingly  and  is  almost  a  distinct 
one  for  every  host  plant.  Hartig,  in  describing  what  evidently  cor- 
responds to  this  fungus,  ascribes  the  difference  in  form  of  the  pileiis 
and  position  on  the  trees  to  the  different  amounts  of  resin  or  turpen- 
tine which  the  wood  of  the  different  trees  contains.  Trat/vetea  pini^ 
according  to  him,  forms  brackets  around  the  stump  of  dead  branches 
in  the  Pine,  the  Spruce,  and  the  Larch,  while  on  the  Fir  the  sporo- 
phores  may  appear  at  any  point  on  the  bark.  This  is  true  only  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  trees  of  the  Northern  woods.  Traitietm pini  is  a 
very  common  fungus  on  nearly  all  the  pines  so  far  seen,  and  on  these 
trees  it  always  forms  very  large  brackets,  which  grow,  as  Hartig  says, 
from  old  branches.  On  the  Spruce,  the  Fir,  and  the  Tamarack  this  does 
not  hold,  for  on  all  three  of  these  trees  the  sporophores  form  at  the 
ends  of  old  branch  stubs  and  at  scattered  points  on  the  bark.  The 
resin  content  of  the  Spruce  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  either 
Tamarack  or  Fir,  and  on  that  account,  possibly,  the  sporophores  are 
more  common  at  the  ends  of  branches.  In  PI.  XII  a  number  of  the 
forms  as  they  are  found  on  the  White  and  Red  Spruces  are  shown. 
The  bark  of  these  trees  consists  of  corky  scales  which  are  constantly 
being  peeled  off  by  newer  ones  developing  beneath.  The  mycelium 
of  the  fungus,  after  having  penetmted  through  the  sapwood  of  an 
affected  tree,  grows  rapidly  into  the  younger  parts  of  the  bark  and 
ultimately  appears  as  small  cushions  under  several  of  the  bark  scales. 
These  cushions  are  bright  red-brown  and  have  a  velvety  margin  com- 
posed of  thick- walled  hyphje,  which  rapidly  spread  out  over  the  adjoin- 
ing scales,  forming  a  flat  sheet  (fig.  4).  While  the  growth  in  a  lateml 
direction  is  going  on,  and  when  the  flat  sporophore  is  scarcely  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  (about  1.5"")  in  width,  some  of  the  central  hyphae 
elongate,  leaving  small  pockets  between  them  which  form  the  pores 
of  the  hymenium.  The  lateral  growth  may  go  on  for  several  years, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  downward  gi'owth  of  the  hyphae  which  fonn 
the  walls  of  the  por(»s  brings  about  an  increase  in  thickness.  It  ought 
to  be  said  that  this  type  of  sporophore  was  found  only  on  the  under 
sides  of  fallen  logs  or  branches.     AVhen  the  sporophores  form  on  a 
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living  standing  tree  they  take  the  form  of  extended  sheets  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  uppermost  branches  or  form  as  sessile  brackets  of 
varied  shape  around  old  stubs  of  bmnches  or  again  as  sessile 
brackets  at  scattered  points  on  the  side  of  the  main  trunk.  Fig.  3 
shows  a  sporophore  growing  on  the  under  side  of  a  branch.  In  such 
a  case  the  mycelium  grows  out  through  the  bark,  forming  a  long  vel- 
vety cushion  oftentimes  several  feet  in  length.  This  cushion  i*apidly 
grows  laterally,  and  on  its  lower  surface  the  pores  arise.  The  growth 
of  such  a  sporophore  ma}^  go  on  for  many  years.  The  under  side  of  the 
branch  shown  on  PI.  XII,  fig.  3  was  covered  for  a  distance  of  10  feet 
with  the  brown  sporophore.  As  the  latter  increases  in  width  it  sooner 
or  later  develops  a  free  upper  surface  where  the  body  of  the  sporo- 
phore projects  beyond  the  curved  surface  of  the  branch.  The  cracks 
appearing  in  the  wood  are  due  to  drying.  Fig.  6  shows  the  sporo- 
phore as  it  occui's  on  the  vertical  trunk  of  a  living  tree.  Here  a  form 
results  which  approaches  most  closely  to  Trametes  pin!  (Brot.)  Fr. 
The  myceliima  grows  out  from  between  the  bark  scales,  forming  a 
small  knob  or  sometimes  several  beside  or  above  one  another.  On  the 
lower  side  the  pores  soon  appear  as  shallow  pits,  which  are  increased 
in  depth  by  downward  growth  of  the  hyphee  forming  their  walls.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  cushions  becomes  brown  and,  because  of  alter- 
nate periods  of  growth  and  rest,  concentric  lines  arise  which  are  more 
or  less  obscured  by  the  hairiness  of  the  surface.  In  forms  of  this 
kind  the  directive  influence  of  geotropic  forces  on  the  position  of  the 
pores  is  very  marked.  The  pores  always  extend  veitically,  and  on 
that  account  when  found  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  surface  their  open- 
ings are  almost  round.  As  one  passes  on  into  the  oblique  portion  of 
the  lower  surface  the  openings  become  more  irregular  and  the  lower  end 
portions  of  the  tabes  are  exposed  until  they  appear  as  hollow  grooves. 
Where  for  any  reason  the  position  of  the  trunk  or  branch  upon  which 
a  sporophore  grows  is  changed,  the  direction  of  the  pores  changes  like- 
wise, and  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  common. 

On  old  Spruces  ends  of  broken  branches  are  points  where  the  brown 
sporophores  of  this  fungus  may  be  found  almost  without  exception. 
Two  cases  of  this  kind  are  shown  on  PI.  XII,  figs.  6  and  7.  The  Spruce 
loses  many  of  its  bmnches  during  windstorms,  far  more  so  than  the 
Fir  or  Tamarack.  The  butt  end  of  a  broken  branch  keeps  on  growing 
after  the  death  of  the  outer  portion,  and  in  that  way  large  knobs  are 
fonned  which  may  in  time  cover  the  wound  entirely.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly slow  process,  however,  and  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
branch  breaks  off  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  more,  as  shown  on  PI.  XII, 
fig.  5,  it  rarely  if  ever  heals  over.*     Such  branches  form  the  places 

*  There  is  apparently  in  the  Spruces  little  of  that  most  efficient  natural  pruning 
which  takes  place  in  the  Pines,  where  a  dead  branch  breaks  off  very  close  to  the 
trunk. 
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where  the  sporas  of  this  fungus  find  a  most  suitable  place  for  entrance 
into  the  trunk.  The  spore  germinates  and  the  mycelium  grows  down 
through  the  dead  heart  wood  of  the  branch.  From  there  it  spread-^ 
through  the  heartwood  of  the  trunk,  growing  both  up  and  down.  The 
growth  in  these  directions  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  the  lateral 
growth.  When  the  sapwood  is  reached,  the  progress  is  a  slo^v  one, 
owing  to  the  resinous  contents.  At  about  this  time  the  sporophore 
begins  to  form.  The  wood  of  the  callus  and  the  living  sapwood  of  the 
knob  become  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  turpentine  that  the 
mycelium  does  not  grow  in  them,  but  grows  out  through  the  dead 
wood  of  the  branch.  At  the  first  point  where  the  hyphro  can  reach 
the  air  without  having  to  go  through  the  collar  of  sapwood  they 
emerge.  Where  the  dead  bi^anch  has  broken  off  close  to  the  callus  the 
hyphfie  grow  out  from  the  stub  and  form  a  cushion  on  it.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  red-brown  cushion  is  formed  at  the  point  where 
the  living  callus  touches  the  dead  wood  (PI.  XII,  fig.  5).  The  cu^^hion 
is  at  first  very  small  and  looks  as  if  covered  with  velvet.  The  hyphap 
rapidly  grow  radially  and  form  a  sheet  which  adjusts  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  callus  and  branch.  At  the  edges  this  sheet  projects  from 
the  bark  and  forms  an  irregular  shelf,  the  top  of  which  after  a  time 
becomes  zonate  and  brown-hairy,  as  in  the  more  strictly  brai*ket-like 
forms.  On  many  old  Spinices  there  are  deep  clefts  between  the  vari- 
ous bark  scales,  and  in  them  sheets  of  the  sporophores  form  whose  folds 
fill  the  crevices  completely,  fonning  pores  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
newer  bark  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  old  scale.  Growth  takes  place 
rapidly  during  the  latter  paH  of  summer  and  early  fall  so  far  as  eould 
be  noted.  The  hyphee  at  the  edge  extend  the  area  of  the  sheet,  w^hile 
those  forming  the  walls  of  the  pores  grow  vertically  downw^ard. 
W^ithin  the  pores  many  hyphte  grow  into  the  holes,  so  that  after  a 
year  or  two  these  are  completely  plugged  at  the  base.  There  are  at 
present  no  means  of  judging  how  old  one  of  the  sporophores  described 
may  grow  to  be.  The  oldest  one  found  was  about  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  (2''™)  in  thickness. 

Trami^ieH  jniii  forma  ahieth  was  found  but  I'arely  on  the  Fir.  Iti< 
sporophores  assume  on  this  tree  a  different  habit  from  those  on  the 
Spruces.  On  vertical  surfat^es  a  distinct  sessile  pileus  is  formed, 
resembling  a  bracket,  leather  than  a  hoof,  as  do  those  on  the  Spruee. 
The  mycelium,  after  having  grown  throughout  the  heartwood,  grows 
into  the  sapwood,  where  it  flourishes  much  more  vigorously  than  in 
the  Spruce  because  of  the  absence  of  resin.  From  the  sapwood  the 
hyphaj  enter  the  bark  and  break  through  it  all  over  the  trunk.  At 
the  points  where  they  emerge  they  form  small  cushions,  light  red-brown 
in  color,  which  are  at  first  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  but  rapidly  increase 
in  size  (PI.  XII,  tig.  1).  When  barely  ^^  of  an  inch  (2  *"")  in  width,  a 
differentiation  into  an  upper  and  lower  surface  takes  plac*e.     A  Imnd  of 
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very  loosely  interwoven  hyphse  grows  out  at  right  angles  to  the  bark. 
From  the  lower  side  of  this  band  some  hyphae  split  off  and  grow  down- 
ward, adhering  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  bark.     Other  hyphae  also 
turn  down,  growing  faster  at  several  points  than  at  others,  thus  giving 
rise  to  small  pits,  which  form  the  beginning  of  the  pores.     The  pits  are 
very  variable  in  size.     AiVhen  they  are  still  scarcely  recognizable  the 
hymenial  layer  begins  to  form  in  them,  as  evinced  by  the  black  cystidia 
which  can  be  seen  projecting  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  band  first 
mentioned  even  before  any  sign  of  a  ridge  is  evident  to  indicate  where 
the  next  pore  is  to  be.     Growth  in  these  directions  goes  on  rapidly. 
The  hyphse  of  the  original   band  grow  on   horizontally,  forming  a 
rounded  edge  of  loose  hyphce,  which  give  the  hairy  appearance  to  the 
margin.      At  intervals,  where  the  growth  of  the  sporophore  ceases, 
some  of  these  loose  hyphce  stop  growing,  and  when  growth  is  resumed 
are  left,  forming  a  brush-like  projection  on  the  upper  surface.     These 
hyphae  give  the  concentric  appearance  noted  above  for  the  Spruce. 
The  hyphae  on  the  lower  side  of  the  band  grow  downward  to  form  the 
pores,  and  those  adhering  to  the  bark  grow  in  the  same  direction,  thus 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  pileus  in  that  direction.     A  large  num- 
ber of  small  cushions  usually  start  together  on  the  bark,  many  of  which 
join  as  their  edges  approach  one  another,  forming  a  series  of  more  or 
less  imbricated  sporophores  (see  PI.  XII,  fig.  1).     On  horizontal  sur- 
faces the  pileated  form  is  lost,  and  sheets  much  like  those  found  in 
the  Spruce  are  formed.     The  pores  in  all  the  specimens  on  the  Fir 
are  more  irregular  than  those  found  on  the  Spruce,  but  in  all  other 
important  characters  they  are  identical. 
On  the  White  Pine  the  pileus  is  sessile  and  occurs  at  old  knot  holes. 
On  the  Tamarack  both  brackets  and  sheets  are  formed.     The  largest 
bracket  forms  found  grew  on  the  Tamarack;  they  often  grow  singly, 
and  then  again  together,  one  above  the  other.     One  individual  meas- 
ured 4  inches  (10  *'™)  in  width  laterally,  2.8  inches  (7  *'"*)  from  front  to 
back,  and  2  inches  (5  ^")  in  thickness  at  the  back  along  the  bark  (PI. 
XII,  fig.  2).     The  pores  in  the  Tamarack  specimens  are  exceedingly 
regular,  far  more  so  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  other  sporophores. 

The  sporophores  of  Trarnetes pint  forma  abietw  grow  both  on  living 
and  fallen  trees.  They  were  found  on  trees  which  had  been  cut 
down  four  years  before,  and  new  ones  were  constantly  appearing. 
It  is  this  faculty  of  fruiting  on  dead  trees  that  must  enable  this  fungus 
to  spread  through  a  forest  in  a  very  short  time,  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  it  does  so.  After  a  Spruce  has  reached  a  certain  age 
the  chances  that  it  will  become  affected  with  this  parasite  are,  in 
the  Maine  woods,  the  very  greatest.  Older  trees,  i.  e. ,  Spinices  which 
have  reached  a  diameter  of  10  to  12  inches,  are  more  often  subject  to 
attack  than  younger  ones.  The  fungus  enters  through  any  wound, 
and  apparently  spreads  rapidly.     There  is  no  evidence  at  present  to 
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8how  how  rapidly  it  spreads,  nor  whether  the  characteristic  form  of 
decay  which  it  induces  continues  in  wood  after  it  has  been  cut  from 
a  tree  or  not.  The  present  view  seems  to  indicate  that  it  does  not 
grow  after  the  death  of  the  tree. 

HTMENIUM. 

Hartig*  has  given  a  very  full  description  and  numerous  drawings 
of  the  hymenial  layer  of  this  fungus,  and  his  observations  can  simply 
be  confirmed.  The  basidia  arise  as  slender  hyphse,  which  gradually 
become  much  smaller  at  the  apex  and  form  four  slender,  rather  long 
sterigmata,  bearing  the  spores.  These  are  colorless  at  first,  but  turn 
brown  later  on,  and  not  infrequently  cx)ntain  an  oil  globule  in  the 
center.  The  most  striking  elements  of  the  hymenial  layer  are  the 
cystidia,*  called  hairs  by  Hartig.  They  arise  from  internal  hyphae, 
which  approach  the  hymenial  layer  at  an  angle.  Pushing  between  the 
basidia  and  pai'aphyses  one  finds  these  large,  pointed,  brown,  spine- 
like bodies,  which  project  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  pore 
canal  (PL  IX,  figs.  2  and  3).  They  are  thick  walled  and  persist  for  a 
long  time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  basidia  and  spores. 

As  the  pores  grow  older  they  are  filled  with  a  network  of  hyphae 
which  grow  out  from  the  body  of  the  sporophore,  growing  over  the 
hymenial  layer  and  completely  plugging  the  hole.  The  exact  period 
when  this  takes  place  was  not  determined. 

POLYFOBUS  SUIiFXTBEUS  (BuU.)  Fr. 
OCCURRENCE. 

This  fungus,  although  more  frequently  found  on  the  hardwood  trees, 
occurs  now  and  then  on  living  Spruces  and  brings  about  a  brown  rot 
of  the  wood  of  trunk  and  branches.  The  trees  found  were  attacked 
after  the  trunks  were  9  inches  (23^™.)  in  diameter.  Entrance  is  effected 
through  wounds  and  broken  branches,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  parasitic  fungi  which  enter  above  the  ground.  The  mycelium 
spreads  through  the  trunk  of  an  affected  tree,  growing  up  and  down, 
and  reaching  the  highest  branches  in  one  direction  and  the  roots  in 
the  other.  No  evidence  of  a  diseased  condition  is  usually  visible  on 
the  outside,  except  such  as  noted  for  the  other  diseases. 

STRUCTURE   OF  DISEASED  WOOD. 

Diseased  wood  is  red-brown  in  color  and  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  wood  changed  by  the  other  fungi  described  by  the  fact  that  it 
breaks  into  slabs  or  flat  pieces,  which  correspond  each  to  an  annual 
ring  of  wood  (PI.  XIII).    The  brown  rotted  wood  is  hard,  very  brittle, 

^  Hartig,  R.     Wichtige  Krankheiten  der  Waldbaunie.     50.     pt.  3.     1874. 
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and  breaks  into  more  or  less  rectangular  pieces.  When  in  its  final 
stages,  it  is  exceedihgly  brittle  and  can  be  crushed  to  a  tine  powder  in 
a  mortar.  It  is  always  much  firmer  than  wood  destroyed  by  Polypoms 
schweinitzii  and  differs  from  the  latter  in  the  chai-acter  of  the  cracks 
or  breaks,  which  are  most  readily  seen  on  a  tangential  view. 

The  progressive  changes  which  take  place  in  the  wood  of  a  Spruce 
may  be  noted  as  follows:  The  wood  at  first  turns  slightly  red-brown 
in  irregular  patches,  as  seen  when  a  trunk  is  split  longitudinally. 
These  patches  grow  larger,  spreading  from  ring  to  ring  and  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  along  each  ring.  Small  cracks  next  appear  in  these 
areas,  extending  part  way  through  the  thickness  of  each  ring,  both 
from  the  side  of  the  spring  and  of  the  summer  wood.  These  ci-acks 
are  very  much  more  visible  on  the  tangential  view  of  an  annual  ring 
(PI.  XI,  fig.  1).  At  first  but  scattered  cracks  are  to  be  seen  extending 
longitudinally,  which,  however,  soon  elongate  and  pass  both  diagonally 
and  directly  across  the  direction  of  the  fibers  (PI.  XI,  fig.  4).  At  this 
stage  the  wood  is  still  hard  and  has  acquired  a  light-brown  color. 
Inmfiediately  about  the  fissures  it  is  more  deeply  colored  than  else- 
where. A  microscopic  examination  shows  that  there  has  been  great 
shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the  cell  walls  and  that  the  breaks  and 
fissures  occur  practically  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  brown 
wood;  though  only  the  larger  breaks  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
The  shrinkage  goes  on  rapidly,  and  after  a  time  the  tension  becomes 
so  great  that  the  annual  rings  separate  one  from  the  other.  A  break 
usually  occurs  in  a  radial  direction  also,  and  as  a  result  the  free  ends 
of  the  ring  swing  outward.  Breaks  along  the  lines  of  the  larger 
medullary  i*ays  take  place  at  the  same  time.  This  gives  rise  to  long 
flat  slabs  of  wood,  each  the  width  of  an  annual  ring,  which  hang 
together  loosely  at  one  end  and  at  isolated  points  on  their  tangential 
walls  (PL  XIII).  Very  badly  decayed  wood  is  so  thoroughl}^  traversed 
by  larger  and  smaller  breaks  that  it  readily  fails  to  pieces  when  struck. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  cracks  is  such  that 
individual  pieces  of  wood  are,  as  it  were,  mortised  into  each  other 
end  to  end,  and  this  no  doubt  makes  the  wood  as  firm  as  it  is. 

MINUTE   CHANGES  IN  THE  WOOD. 

The  minute  changes  which  the  mycelium  of  PolyporH'S  nulfurem  indu- 
ces in  the  wood  cells  are  such  that  they  can  not  well  be  mistaken.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  annual  rings  break  into  bands  which  cui*ve 
inward  as  the  process  of  drying  goes  on.  A  tangential  view  of  several 
of  these  bands  before  they  have  broken  will  present  an  appearance  such 
as  is  shown  on  PI.  XI,  fig.  4.  A  large  number  of  fissures  have  formed 
both  across  the  wood  fibers  and  parallel  with  them.  The  latter  are  more 
prominent — the  cross  fissures  never  occurring  alone,  but  genemlly  con- 
necting several  longitudinal  fissures.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  breaks  are 
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characterized  by  sharp  right  angles,  and  in  many  places  a  stepladder 
arrangement  is  evident.  In  the  early  stages  of  attack  the  wood  fibers 
turn  red-brown  and  shrink.  As  a  result,  fissures  are  fonned  in  the 
walls  of  the  tracheids,  which  extend  diagonally  across  the  wall  at  an 
angle  of  approximately  45  degrees  (PI.  XI,  fig.  1).  The  medullary  ray 
cells  are  at  this  period  still  intact,  and  hold  together  the  more  or  less 
brittle  wood  fibers.  The  next  stage  in  the  decomposition  consists  in  the 
absorption  of  the  medullary  rays.  This  allows  the  wood  fibers  to  con- 
tract more  than  up  to  that  time,  and  as  a  result  breaks  occur.  These 
breaks  form  at  first  so  as  to  connect  adjacent  cavities  left  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  medullary  rays.  The  wood  fibers  tend  to  curve  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  and  break  at  the  weakest  point,  namely,  between  two 
cavities,  where  the  opportunity  for  curvature  is  greatest.  What  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  curvature  of  the  wood  fibers  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  In  the  illustration  the  curvature  is  toward  the  right.  This 
curving  has  the  effect  of  bringing  medullary  rays  which  are  in  differ- 
ent longitudinal  rows  approximately  into  a  line.  Thus  at  '*«"  two  cav- 
ities are  shown  which  are  separated  by  a  curved  fiber  which  sooner  or 
later  will  break,  uniting  the  two.  At  fii'st  two  ray  cavities  are  joined, 
then  more,  until  long  longitudinal  holes  are  formed,  such  as  are  shown 
in  fig.  4  of  PI.  XI.  The  reason  for  the  sharp  angles  is  now  very 
apparent,  likewise  why  these  fissure  figures  appear  only  on  a  tangen- 
tial view  while  on  the  radial  view  one  simply  sees  the  fissures  as  lines 
extending  at  right  angles  across  a  ring  of  wood  (PI.  XIII). 

The  marking  of  the  individual  wood  cells  is  a  very  regular  one. 
The  fissures  extend  through  the  secondary  lamella,  and  at  first  sight 
remind  one  of  those  which  the  mycelium  of  Polypoms  mhweiniizii 
induces.  The  latter  are  very  much  steeper,  however,  and  do  not  occur 
at  such  frequent  intervals. 

The  mycelium  of  Polyporus  svlfuretts  is  colorless  and  is  present 
only  here  and  there  in  the  wood  cells,  a  fact  to  which  Hartig  caUs 
attention.  No  spores,  such  as  are  so  common  when  this  fungus  grows 
in  Oak  wood,  were  seen  in  the  Spruce  wood,  although  diligent  search 
was  made  for  them. 

FRUrriNG  ORGAN. 

The  sporophores  of  Polypoms  sulfur eus  are  among  the  commonest 
and  best  known  of  the  largest  fungi.  The  sulphur-yellow  shelves  of 
this  fungus  occur  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  are  found  in  late  August  and  September  on  many  of  the  Oaks, 
Walnut,  and  other  broad-leaf  trees.  A  large  number  of  sporophores 
usually  appear  together,  one  above  the  other,  when  growing  from 
an  upright  trunk,  or  scattered  here  or  there  on  a  prostrate  log. 
They  grow  on  living  trees  and  on  the  dead  trunks  also,  for  several 
years  after  the  latter  have  fallen.    A  marked  periodicity  in  this  respect 
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was  noted  for  a  particular  tree  during  the  past  summer.  This  tree,  a 
largo  White  Sprues,  had  been  blown  down  some  years  when  first  seen. 
The  standing  stump  was  12  feet  (3|  meters)  in  height,  and  on  its  south 
side  there  developed  in  August  of  1897  a  large  number  of  the  sporo- 
phores.  These  dried  and  broke  away  during  the  following  winter. 
During  the.  summer  of  1898  no  sporophores  appeared  on  either  the 
standing  stump  or  the  fallen  log,  and  it  was  not  until  August,  1899, 
that  a  new  lot  of  the  brackets  appeared,  and  then  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Three  large  patches  broke  out  on  the  north  and  northwest  side 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  side  of  the  fallen  log  was  literally  covered 
with  the  yellow  brackets.  No  mention  of  this  periodical  occurrence 
of  the  fruiting  portion  has  been  found,  and  it  will  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  see  what  will  take  place  this  year.  Several  other  large 
Spruces  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  were  caused  to  decay  by  this 
fungus,  but  no  sporophores  have  so  far  developed  on  their  trunks. 

The  shape  of  the  pileus  varies  materially  with  the  position  which  it 
happens  to  occupy.  When  on  upright  trunks  several  sessile  sporo- 
phores usually  occur  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
lower  ones  touching  and  uniting  here  and  there  with  the  lower  surfaces 
of  those  above.  The  individual  parts  are  comparatively  thin  plates, 
which  have  radiating  lines  and  depressions  extending  outward  to  the 
margin.  The  body  of  each  is  soft  and  fleshy  when  young  and  full  of 
a  clear  yellowish  liquid.  The  upper  surface  when  young  is  veiy 
moist,  somewhat  hairy,  and  when  bruised  turns  brown.  As  the  plant 
grows  older  it  becomes  very  much  harder,  and  when  completely  formed 
is  quite  hard  and  brittle.  Masses  of  the  young  plants  have  a  peculiar 
fungous  odor,  which  becomes  very  intense  as  the  parts  grow  older. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  shelf  is  smooth  and  even.  The  pores  are 
formed  very  early  in  its  development,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed  the  formation  and  discharge  of  spores  begin.  The  sporo- 
phores are  very  short-lived.  They  begin  to  appear  on  the  trunk  as 
small  rounded  knobs,  formed  by  thick-walled  hyphse,  which  come  out 
from  between  the  bark  scales.  Their  growth  is  very  rapid,  even  more 
so  than  that  noted  for  Polyporm  schweinitziL  The  various  small 
knobs  soon  flatten  into  a  number  of  plates,  consisting  of  stmnds  of 
hyphae,  some  of  which  grow  out  horizontally,  increasing  the  width  of 
the  pileus,  while  others  grow  downward  to  form  the  pores.  When 
the  sporophores  develop  on  the  under  side  of  a  log  they  grow  out  in 
all  directions  from  a  central  point,  and  sometimes  forms  with  a  distinct 
stipe  are  met  with. 

Numerous  drops  of  the  clear  liquid  mentioned  before  were  found 
banging  from  the  under  surface  of  the  shelves  on  some  days.^  The 
appearance  of  the  drops  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  any  relation  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  for  they  were  found  alike  on  very  dry 

*  Fries  notes  this  fact — Epicrisis,  etc.     450. 
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and  very  foggy  days.  The  same  sugar,  melezitose,  that  was  found  in 
Prflypor^iJi  achxteinitzli Yf2^  obtained  from  the  liquid  in  quantity.  The 
fungus  is  attacked  when  barely  mature  by  insects  and  small  aiiinial>. 
and  within  a  month  after  the  ripening  of  the  spores  there  Ls  little  of  it 
left  except  the  harder  upper  surface  of  the  shelves  and  the  contracted 
basal  portion.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  spores  ripen 
and  are  discharged  so  very  rapidly.  Cultures  of  spores  made  in 
water,  in  sugar  water,  and  on  bread  showed  no  signs  of  germination. 
These  experiment*}  are  to  be  repeated  with  l>etter  cultural  facilities. 

The  spores  spread  through  the  air  and  are  carried  to  all  part**  of  the 
forest.  Wherever  any  wound  or  broken  branch  offers  suitable  condi- 
tions they  germinate  and  induce  the  rot  descrited. 

PolyporxLH  mlfureus  was  found  only  on  trees  growing  along  the  coast 
of  Maine.  They  were  all  older  trees  of  the  White  Spruce.  Further 
search  will  no  doubt  show  that  it  attacks  the  Red  Spruce  also,  and 
possibly  the  other  conifers.  It«  large,  conspicuous  sporophores  make 
its  recognition  easy,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  edible  in  their  early 
stages  ought  to  lead  to  their  collection  and  destruction. 

POLYPOKUS   STTBACrDUS  Peck. 

PoTw,  subacida  Peck,  Thirty-eighth  Report  N.  Y.  State  Museum.     92. 
OCCURRENCE. 

There  are  a  number  of  fungi  which  attack  standing  trees  and  destroy 
their  wood,  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  tell,  without  continuous 
observation  and  experimentation,  to  what  extent  they  are  i-e.^ix^nsible 
for  the  death  of  trees,  and  whether  they  attack  perfectly  healthy  trees. 
Among  these  l>elongs  the  fungus  which  for  the  present  will  l)e  con- 
sidered as  PolyporuH  Huhacldii^  Pk.  It  is  one  which  is  found  on  decay- 
ing logs  of  coniferous  as  well  as  other  woods.*  fomiing  its  pores  in  late 
summer  and  winter.  It  was  found  Oiice  on  a  living  Hemlock,  twice 
on  living  White  Spruce,  and  once  within  the  trunk  of  a  living  ^VTiite 
Pine.  In  many  of  the  spruce  forests  hundreds  of  trees,  particularly 
the  younger  ones,  were  found  dead  or  dying.  Many  of  these  trees 
were  pulled  up,  and  on  their  roots  yellowish  masses  of  mycelium 
were  occasionally  found.  In  one  locality  some  thirty  of  these  young 
trees,  ranging  from  2  to  10  inches  (5  to  25  cm.)  in  diameter,  had  the 
wood  of  the  trunk  decayed  by  some  fungus.  The  wo(xl  ap[)eanMl  yel- 
low, was  very  wet  and  spongy,  and  was  easily  pulled  into  fjhreds.  No 
fruiting  organs  could  be  found.  Several  of  the  trunks  were  taken  and 
sawed  into  pieces  a  foot  (30  cm.)  or  more  in  length.  These  pieces  were 
buried  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  (30  cm.)  in  a  sphagnum  bank  and  were 
examined  every  week.      Other   trees  were  simply  broken  near  the 

*  See  £xsic(!ati,  K.  &  E.,  N.  A.  Fungi. 
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ground  and  left  standing,  while  in  still  others  wounds  were  made  with 
an  axe  to  permit  the  entrance  of  air,  as  it  was  thought  that  fructifica- 
tion might  thus  be  induced.  After  two  weeks  the  ends  of  the  pieces 
buried  in  sphagnum  were  covered  with  a  white  film  of  h^'phse,  which 
^•adually  turned  yellow,  and  after  two  months  began  to  form  shallow 
pores.  The  same  took  place  in  pi*actically  every  one  of  the  trees  which 
Tvere  overturned  or  wounded.  In  all  the  localities  visited  where  trees, 
both  older  and  younger,  had  been  overturned,  this  fungus  was  found 
again  and  again,  and  associated  with  it  the  form  of  wood  decay 
descril>ed  below.     (Pis.  XIV  and  XV.) 

Masses  of  yellowish  mycelium  were  sometimes  found  growing  out 
from  under  the  bark  scales  of  the  roots  of  many  healthy  spruces  in  a 
way  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  beginning  to  enter  the 
root  itself.  Hyphse  from  these  masses  extend  into  the  soil,  binding 
together  the  particles  so  that  dense  clumps  are  formed,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  as  large  as  two  fists  put  together.  The  growth  of 
the  hypha?  in  the  soil  is  a  v^ery  i*apid  one;  they  can  be  grown  with 
ease  in  moist  soil  and  form  the  peculiar  lumps  in  a  few  weeks.  Pieces 
of  diseased  trunks  were  buried  in  soil  in  a  greenhouse  in  September, 
and  in  four  months  the  hyphse  hadgrown  through  the  soil  of  the  bench 
in  all  directions.  It  is  thus  very  evident  that  this  fungus  grows  in  the 
ground  rapidly  and  that  this  is  probably  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
enters  standing  trees.  This  is  made  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
one  finds  all  of  the  trees  in  a  certain  area  affected  with  this  fungus, 
both  younger  and  older  ones.  Each  probably  infected  its  neighbor 
much  in  the  way  in  which  Polyporiis  scMneinitzii  does.  The  fruiting 
portion  of  the  fungus  has  been  found  -on  living  White  Pine,  Red  and 
White  Spruce,  Fir,  and  Hemlock.  A  large  Hemlock,  almost  2  feet 
(0.6  meter)  in  diameter  (near  Houlton,  Me.),  had  been  blown  over  and 
the  trunk  had  broken  some  6  feet  (2  meters)  from  the  ground.  The 
wood  was  veiy  soft  and  showed  pumerous  black  spots  surrounded  by 
white  areas.  The  fruiting  organs  were  forming  in  the  chinks  and 
crevices  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the  stump.  The  tree  was  alive  at  the 
time  it  was  seen. 

STRUCTURE   OF   DISEASED   WOOD. 

The  decay  which  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus  induces  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  that  caused  by  any  other  fungus.  Spruce  wood  when 
very  nmch  decayed  is  moist,  almost  wet  at  times,  and  can  be  compressed 
much  like  a  sponge,  when  quantities  of  water  will  drip  from  the  mass. 
Larger  and  smaller  cavities  of  very  irregular  shapes,  lined  with  a  tough 
felt  of  hyphae,  yellow  on  the  inner  side,  are  found  throughout  the 
wood.  Such  a  cavity  is  shown  in  part  at  the  bottom  of  PI.  XIV,  fig.  2. 
The  cavities  are  scattered  throughout  the  wood  in  most  trees  and  are 
generally  partially  filled  with  a  pale  straw-colored  liquid.     The  wood 
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itself  differs  markedly  in  different  trees.  This  difference  appears  to  hr 
due  somewhat  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  solution  of  the  filw^ 
takes  place.  As  a  rule,  the  wood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack  bmi- 
numerous  black  spots  scattered  throughout  its  mass  (PI.  XIV,  fi^.  1|. 
These  black  spots  are  surrounded  by  a  white  circle  before  long,  and 
somewhat  later  disappear  entirely,  leaving  very  much  larger  whit*- 
spots.  The  wood  around  the  spots  is  now  straw-yellow  in  color  and 
begins  to  look  somewhat  frayed,  as  if  groups  of  wood  fibers  were  sepa- 
rating readily  from  the  rest.  A  tendency  for  the  different  annual  ring^ 
to  separate  now  becomes  very  marked  (PI.  XIV,  fig.  1,  at  the  right),  and 
a  log  of  spruce  wood  at  this  stage  can  be  split  into  concentric  ring**  by 
mere  pounding.  Gradually  the  number  of  white  spots  incre^ases.  In 
one  form  of  decay  the  white  spots  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
summer  wood.  The  newly  formed  spots  are  also  in  the  summer  wockL 
and  before  very  long  all  the  sununer  wood  of  every  ring,  including 
also  some  of  the  adjacent  spring  wood  of  that  ring,  has  turned  white. 
This  stage  of  decomposition  is  shown  very  well  in  PL  XJV,  fig.  2,  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  spruce  log,  and  in  PI.  XV,  fig.  1,  a  cross 
section  of  the  same  log.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  change  to  the  white 
masses  nowhere  passes  from  the  summer  wood  of  one  ring  to  the 
spring  wood  of  the  adjoining  ring.  There  is  evidently  some  agents 
presumably  of  a  chemical  nature,  which  confines  the  solvent  action  of 
the  fungus  mycelium  to  the  summer  wood  and  prevents  it  from 
attacking  the  spring  wood.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that  where  a 
similar  change  takes  place  in  the  spruce  wood,  induced  by  the  mycelium 
of  TrameteH  plnl  forma  ahietls  (PI.  X,  fig.  2)  both  summer  and  spring 
wood  were  changed.  This  localized  action  of  the  dissolving  agent  takes 
place  with  such  regularity  and  in  so  many  different  ways,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  fungus  attacking  the  wood,  that  it  suggests  the 
presence  of  specifically  distinct  dissolving  agents,  enzymes,  perchance, 
for  each  fungus. 

In  the  second  form  of  decay  the  appearance  of  the  white  spots  is 
limited  to  the  summer  wood  in  the  same  way  as  above  descril)ed.  The 
white  spots  do  not  increase  in  number  so  rapidly  and  consequently  do 
not  form  the  white  bands  spoken  of.  Changes  take  place  within  the 
wood  cells  of  the  spring  wood,  which  giv^e  to  them  a  very  light  and 
porous  nature.  A  cubic  inch  (16.4*'*')  of  such  wood  completely  decayed 
weighs  but  1.3  grams  (sound  spruce  wood  weighs  5.52  grams). 

The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  spre^ids  through  the  individual  tracheids 
after  entering  the  tree,  and  collects  in  spots  here  and  there.  Solution 
of  the  wood  cells  begins  around  these  centers,  which  at  this  time  appear 
dark  brown  or  bla(*.k.  They  are  the  black  spots  referred  to  above. 
The  change  which  takes  place  around  these  centers  consists  in  a  solution 
of  the  hadromal  and  the  other  lignin  constituents  of  the  cell  whIK 
leaving  the  pure  cellulose  fibers  free  from  one  another.     These  con- 
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stitute  the  white  8pot8  and  also  the  white  bands  spoken  of.     The 
various  steps  leading  to  the  complete  separation  of  the  cellulose  fibers 
are  exactly  those  which  have  been  described  for  a  similar  process 
caused  by  the  hyphas  of  Trametes  pini 
forma  abietis, 

A  very  different  change  is  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in  the  spring  wood,  and 
gradually  spreads  from  this  to  the  sum- 
mer wood.  This  change  may  be  likened 
to  the  one  which  Hartig  has  described  as 
taking  place  in  pine  wood  attacked  hy 
PolyporuH  horeali^i^  The  hyphsB  of  the 
fungus  develop  in  the  wood  cells  with 
great  i-apidity,  filling  them  completely. 
Numerous  hyphse  pass  through  the  walls 
in  all  directions,  making  large  irregular 
holes  many  times  the  diameter  of  the 
hyphiB  which  pass  through  them.  The 
sec'ondary  walls  of  the  wood  cells  are 
gradually  dissolved;  a  faint  granular 
appearance  of  the  walls  is  seen  at  first, 
and  little  by  little  the  walls  become  thin- 
ner. At  last  only  the  primary  lamella  is 
left,  and  in  the  bordered  pits  the  torus 
(PI.  XI,  fig.  3).  The  whole  wall  finally 
disappears,  leaving  simply  that  part  of 
the  wall  belonging  to  two  or  three  cells, 
namely,  the  portion  having  a  triangular 
cross  section.  This  solution  of  the  walls 
goes  on  simultaneously  throughout  large 
areas.  The  medullary  rays  disappear 
completely,  long  before  the  wood  cells  are 
entirely  gone.  The  spaces  left  by  the 
dissolved  cells  are  rapidly  filled  with 
hyphae  and  these  hold  portions  of  the  cell 
walls  not  yet  destroyed  in  place,  and    Fio.a.—Biusc  of  spmcc  branch,  Bhowing 

^:«i.^  ^.^^«.,;.,*r»»,«^  4-^  fk«  «v^no^    m.rkw^k  *U,,«         its  resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  my- 

give  consistency  to  the  mass,  which  thus       ^^„^^  ^^  ^^„^  ^^^^  p^ 
retains  the  shape  of  the  wood  l>ef  ore  the 

attack.  The  whole  mass  can  be  compressed  by  slight  pressure  and 
will  not  return  to  its  original  size.  This  accounts  for  the  extremely 
light  weight  of  wood  thus  decayed.  In  PI.  XI,  fig.  2,  a  radial  view 
of  wood  in  an  advanced  stage  of  deca}'^  is  shown.  The  straight  black 
lines  indicate  groups  of  wood  vessels,  two  or  more;  the  hyphjB  between 

'  Hartig,  R.  Zersetzuiigserscheinungen  des  Ilolzes,  etc 
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them  have  dissolved  out  the  missing  fibers  and  now  fill   the  spaces. 
Plate  XI,  fig/  3,  represents  a  cross  section  of  similarly  attacked  spruce 
wood,  showing  several  wood  fibers  of  the  spring  wood  at  one  side  and 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  adjoining  ones,  leaving  only  the  more  resist- 
ant portions  which  lie  free  in  the  masses  of  hypha*.    These  remaining 
parts  stain  with  phloroglucin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  showing  that  they 
are  still  lignified  walls.     Heartwood  and  sapwood  of  the  spruce  are 
destroyed  with  equal  rapidity.     All  parts  become  spongy,    with  the 
exception  of  the  resinous  basal  pieces  of  the  branches,  which  resist  the 
attack  of  the  fungus  even  after  the  whole  trunk  has  been  destroyed. 
This  resistance  of  the  basal  pieces  of  the  branches  is  quite  a  comnion 
feature  in   diseased  trees  attacked  by  seveml   other  fungi,  notably 
PolypoTiLS  achweinitzii^  but  nowhere  is  it  more  striking  than  in  this 
instance.     Text  figure  3  shows  such  a  branch  piece  as  it  appeared 
immediately  after  pulling  it  from  a  de^  standing  tree. 

FRUITING  OKOAN. 

After  the  mycelium  has  invaded  the  sapwood  it  grows  out  over  the 
bark,  forming  yellow  felt«.     This  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  generally  about  July.     A  few  weeks  later  the  small  pon?s 
begin  to  form..    Certain  hyphse  of  the  sheet  turn  at  right  angles  to 
it  and  grow  out  at  this  angle,  forming  shallow  pores.     These  are 
almost  round  and  are  separated  by  very  thin  dissepiments.     Fig.  % 
PI.  XV,  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  spruce  log,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, almost  natural  size.     As  the  season  progresses  the  fungus 
dies  and  splits  up  into  smaller  areas  and  some  of  the  tubes  bec'ome 
inclined.     No  pores  occur  at  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  thus  leaving  a 
fringe  of  sterile  hyphce.     This  distinguishes  this  fungus  from  many 
allied  forms.     The  hymenial  layer  and  the  pores  are  generally  straw 
yellow,  sometimes  even  more  decidedly  yellow,  the  color  deepening 
toward  the  latter  part  of   the  fall.     The   pores  do   not  form  until 
December  or  January,  and  as  a  completely  fruited  fungus  was  col- 
lected but  once,  its  description  will  be  deferred  until  more  material 
has  been  seen. 

The  fruiting  organ  frequently  develops  in  cracks  and  breaks  formed 
when  a  diseased  tree  is  blown  over.  Fructification  was  induced  in 
many  instances,  as  described  above,  by  allowing  the  air  and  moisture 
to  have  access  to  completely  decayed  wood. 

When  Polypornn  H}ihac!(hi^  grows  in  Northern  forests  on  dead  conif- 
erous wood  as  a  saprophyte,  its  habit  and  action  differs  somewhat  from 
that  described  above.  Inoculation  experiments  were  made  during  the 
summer  to  test  how  rapidly  this  fungus  destroys  sound  wood.  Dis- 
eased wood  from  both  dead  and  living  trees  was  plai*ed  in  holen  bored 
in  healthy  spruces,  and  the  latter  were  labeled  so  as  to  be  readily  iden- 
tifietl  in  later  years.    The  amount  of  destruction  which  this  fungus  does 
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in  the  .spruce  forests  i.s  very  large,  but  careful  experiments  will  have 
to  be  made  to  determine  its  relation  to  trees  weakened  by  other  causes, 
also  its  progress  through  the  soil  from  tree  to  tree. 

REMEDIES. 

This  fungus  may  be  acc^ounted  most  destructive  to  dead  timber,  and 
any  remedies  spoken  of  for  Polyporm  pinicola  apply  here.  Dead 
trees  should  be  utilized  before  the  chance  for  infection  becomes  too 
great.  No  pi'actical  remedies  can  be  suggested  at  present  to  prevent 
its  spread  through  the  soil. 

OTHER  DISEASES. 

Besides  the  diseases  described  in  the  foregoing  there  are  a  number 
of  others  of  which  not  enough  was  seen  to  enable  a  full  description  to 
be  given. 

POLYPORUS   VAPORARIUS    (PERS.)   FR. 

This  is  frequent  on  Spruces  and  Firs,  and  induces  a  brown  rot  of  the 
sapwood.  The  fungus  occurs  widely  spread  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  all  coniferous  woods.  Its  fruiting  body  is  very 
variable,  and  there  are  probably  many  fungi  included  under  this  name 
which  do  not  belong  there.  From  observations  made  in  the  Maine 
woods  it  seems  that  this  fungus  attacks  dead  much  more  than  living 
trees,  destroying  them  for  timber  very  rapidly.  A  fuller  description 
of  it  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 

POLYPORUS  ANNOSUS   FR. 

This  fungus  is  a  parasite  of  European  trees  much  feared  b}"  the  for- 
esters of  the  Continent.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  it",  but  fully 
formed  fruiting  bodies  were  not  found.  A  single  Spruce  seen  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Kineo,  Moosehead  Lake,  had  its  roots  co\%rfed  with  firm 
leathery  sheets,  such  as  Poly  par  m  anndmn  sometimes  forms  on  the 
roots  of  the  Southern  Pines.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  me^ns  at 
hand  to  cut  down  the  tree,  so  that  an  inspection  of  its  trunk  was 
impossible.  Other  diseased  trees  of  Spruce  and  of  the  Fir  were  seen 
north  of  the  Kangeley  Lakes.  One  of  these  was  overturned,  having 
grown  in  a  damp  locality.  Its  roots  were  covered  with  the  yellowish 
leathery  felts  which  extended  into  the  surrounding  soil.  The  trunk  of 
this  tree  was  completely  rotted  in  the  center,  the  decay  going  up  the 
trunk  for  25  feet  (ahnost  8  meters).  At  this  point  the  wood  was  brown, 
showed  some  white  areas,  and  smelled  strongly  of  pru.ssic  acid.  The 
stumps  of  many  other  Spruces  were  examined  for  evidences  of  this  fun- 
gus. Some  Spruces  were  found  which  had  small  holes  in  the  summer  wood 
of  many  annual  rings.  The  wood  when  cut  longitudinally  showed  many 
of  these  holes,  which  differed  from  those  formed  by  Tratiietes  pinL 
5776— No.  25 4 
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They  occurred  chiefly  in  the  summer  wood,  and  were  filled  with  a  red- 
brown  powder.  There  is  no  white  lining  as  in  the  wood  attacked  hv 
Trametes pmL  Black  spots  appear  here  and  there  in  the  wood,  and 
when  they  disappear  the  holes  take  their  place.  The  holes  increase  in 
^$ize  and  number,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposition  the  wood  has 
become  a  shredded  mass  of  yellow-brown  fibers,  which  feel  much  like 
straw.  It  is  completely  honeycombed  in  every  direi»tion.  The  annual 
rings  of  wood  separate  from  one  another,  forming  thin  platen  per- 
forated by  thousands  of  small  holes.  The  transformation  of  thii* 
fibrous  material  takes  place  from  the  root  up  into  the  trunk  for  from  3 
to  20  feet  (1  to  6  meters).  In  some  trees  the  innermost  rings  of  wood 
are  affected.  As  the  wood  becomes  more  and  more  rotted  a  hole  L* 
formed  which  gradually  increases  in  diameter,  eventually  sometimes 
becoming  so  large  that  the  weakened  trunk  is  blown  over  by  the  wind. 
On  other  trees  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  trunk  may  be  affected 
Two  or  moi'e  separate  holes  ma}^  be  formed  which  join  near  the  bas^e 
of  the  tree. 

A  more  lengthy  description  of  the  changes  in  the  wood  just  described 
is  not  deemed  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  active  agent  which 
brings  about  the  changes  is  as  yet  not  fully  determined.  If  it  proves 
to  be  Polyporm  annimin  Fr.  it  would  seem  that  the  injury  done  in  the 
Eastern  forests  by  this  fungus  is  not  very  large,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  this  fungus  is  one  naturally  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  forester,  as  it  is  combated  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  expense. 

AGARICU8  »IELLEUS   VAHL. 

Many  trees  were  found  in  which  the  well-known  rhizomorph  strands 
of  this  fungus  grew  under  the  bark.  The  summer  of  1899  was  exceed- 
ingly dry,  and  on  that  account  the  development  of  Agaricinea?  of  all 
kinds  was  a  very  meager  one.  On  the  various  excursions  made  through 
the  Maine  forests  but  one  tree  was  found  on  which  the  yellow  fruiting 
organ  of  this  fungus  was  developing.  The  manner  in  which  this  fun- 
gus grows  on  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  brings  about  their  death  haj* 
been  so  fully  described  by  Hartig  and  others  that  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  describe  it  here.  The  fungus  grows  within  the  living 
roots  and  cambium  of  a  tree  and  speedily  brings  about  a  disturbance 
in  its  absorbing  organs  which  results  in  ultimate  death.  The  wood  \& 
rarely  if  ever  affected  to  any  extent,  so  that  lumbermen  use  the  dis- 
eased trees  for  lumbering  purposes,  making  no  distinction  between 
them  and  live  trees  as  long  as  the  wood  is  entirely  sound.  Diseased 
trees  should  be  cut  at  once  when  recognized. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  conditions  in  the  New  England  forests  are  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  arid  development  of  tiraber-destroying  fungi,  conditions  which 
aiv  made  still  more  favorable  by  an  ever  increasing  supply  of  dead 
wood.  Radical  changes  will  be  necessary  in  the  present  lumbering 
methods  in  certain  localities  before  any  betterment  can  l)e  hoped  for. 
During  the  summer  of  1899  the  wasteful  cutting  of  timber  was  noticed 
in  particular  in  the  region  north  of  the  Moosehead  Lake,  where  the  old 
system  of  measuring  logs  by  the  top  scale  is  still  in  vogue.  The  lum- 
berman cuts  the  logs  on  the  stumpage  plan,  and  in  his  endeavor  to 
obtain  as  high  a  scale  as  possible  he  cuts  the  tree  high  up  on  the  trunk 
and  low  in  the  top,  leaving  almost  half  the  top  in  the  woods.  This  is 
not  only  wasteful  lumbering,  but  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  several  of  the  fungi  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  From  the  dead  trunks  and  limbs  their  spores  spread  to  stand- 
ing trees  which  might  otherwise  remain  sound.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  insects,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Hopkins.* 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  as  trees  grow  older 
they  become  more  liable  to  insect  and  fungus  attack.  An  old  tree  has 
many  vulnerable  points,  such  as  old  branches  and  wounds  made  by 
animals  or  by  hail,  where  insects  or  fungi  may  gain  entrance  to  begin 
their  work  of  destruction. 

As  a  tree  grows  older  the  chances  that  it  will  be  attacked  become 
greater.  This  point  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
harvesting  of  a  timber  crop.  In  certain  sections  of  the  Maine  forests, 
particularly  in  the  Rangeley  Lake  region,  the  trees  have  reached  an 
age  where  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  annual  accretion,  and  con- 
sequently the  annual  increase  in  value,  is  very  small,  while  the  danger 
of  infection  is  increasing  every  year.  It  is  recommended  that  such 
trees  be  cut  iuMnediately  where  practicable,  as  they  are  practically  ripe 
and  probably  at  their  point  of  greatest  value.  This  may  not  always 
be  possible,  owing  to  practical  diflSculties  in  reaching  water  courses, 
etc.,  but  the  principle  should  be  established  that  it  will  prove  more 
profitable  in  the  long  run  to  cut  trees  after  they  have  reached  a  certain 
age,  to  prevent  depreciation  due  to  the  attack  of  fungi  or  insects. 
Future  investigation  will  have  to  detei*mine  what  the  exact  age  is  at 
which  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  do  this  cutting. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  several  fungi  which  attack 
trees  after  they  have  been  killed  by  insects  or  other  agents.  This  is  of 
great  pi-actical  significance,  for  it  may  often  be  possible  to  harvest  such 
dead  trees  before  the  fungus  in  question  has  had  time  to  begin  its  work. 

*  Hopkins.  A.  D.  Preliminary  ReiMjrt  on  the  Inse<*t  Enemies  of  the  Forests  of  the 
^'orthwest.    Bui.  No.  21,  Div.  of  Kntomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     1899. 
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In  the  Maine  forests  ^reat  areas  of  forest  lands  were  killed  !>y  hark 
beetles  some  years  ago.     If  the  dead  trees  had  been  cut  shortly  aft^r 
their  death,  the  timber  might  have  been  utilized,  and  it  would  bstve 
been  as  valuable  as  that  from  live  trees,  for  the  beetles  do  not  mine  in 
the   heailwood.     This  was   not  done,  however,  and  before    long-  tb*- 
whole  forest  of  dead  trees  was  rendered  worthless  by  several  fungi, 
notably  P^Jy^^truM pitiicolii  and  JRott/jx/m^  subaciduM,     What  is  true  of 
lai"ger  areas  holds  for  indiWdual  trees  in  the  forest,  and  also  in  thoe*e 
sections  whei'e  strong  winds  blow  over  many  trees.     Such  an  area, 
technically  known  as  a  windfall,  offers  opportunities  for  the  ac*tion  of 
destructive  fungi,  and  the  same  recommendations  just  made  for  area^ 
where  trees  are  destroyed  by  insects  hold  good.     A  dead  tree  is  as 
valuable  as  a  live  tree,  provided  its  wood  is  sound,  and  it  ought  to  lie 
cut  immediately.     There  is  some  prejudice  among  luml)er  bas8e^J  that 
such  trees  are  of  no  ac*count;  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth, 
and  this  fact  ought  to  l)e  insisted  on  b\'  those  in  charge  of  t-utting 
operations. 

The  trees,  now  in  the  forest,  which  are  diseased  are  beyond  help,  and 
it  is  at  present  neither  practic*able  nor  economical  to  practice  the 
methods  in  use  by  the  European  foresters,  which  consist  in  the  prompt 
removal  and  destruction  of  the  diseased  trees.  The  time  y,\\\  i-ome 
when  this  may  prove  profitable  in  the  regenerated  forests,  but  for  the 
present  the  mov^t  hopeful  method  of  combating  fungi  Ls  by  conservative 
lumbering.  Men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  in.sects 
and  fungi  work  and  who  can  direct  the  cutting  operations  ought  to  be 
employed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  restricted  cutting,  which  was  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
localities  visited.     Much  agitation  is  still  going  on  decrying  the  lum- 
berman as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  forest;  but  with  the  growing  reali- 
zation that  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  timber  of  the  fore.st  and  still 
leave  a  forest  which  will  yield  timber  from  year  to  year,  this  feeling 
is  gradually  lessening.     The  lumberman  has  not  been  slow  in  realizing 
that  restricted  cutting  will  be  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  past  years.     It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  two  of  the  largest  liunber  owners  of  western  Maine  are  employ- 
ing trained  foresters,  under  whose  directions  the  cutting  operations  are 
carried  on.*     These  men  will  not  only  be  able  to  make  operations  more 
profitable,  but  can  also  aid  in  gathering  information  which  may  go  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  still  to  l^e  unraveled  in  connection  with  the 
enemies  of  forest  trees. 

*St»t»  alHo  ( I  raves,  Henry  S.     The  Practice  of  Fon»stry  by  Private  Ownern.     Year- 
b(K>k,  IX»i)t.  of  Agr.  1899:  415.     1900. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PULTES. 

PLATE  I. 

Fio.  1.   Sp>orophore8  of  Polt/parwi  tirhiveiniizii  Ft. 

Fkt.  2.   A  pie<H^  of  the  bark  of  Re<l  Spruce  with  sporophorefl  of  Polyporu*  t^tYitus 
Peck  growing  from  holes  fonnecl  by  a  boring  beetle,  a  npeeies  of  Dendroctomu, 

PLATE  IL 

Oioss  section  (X})  of  the  trank  of  a  living  young  Balsam  Fir  {Abie9  bahamea  (L. ) 
Mill.)  at  a  point  4  feet  (1.2  meter)  from  the  grouml.  Decay,  caused  by  Poltfporas 
schweinitzii  Fr.,  has  shrunk  the  wood,  producing  a  number  of  crai^ks  and  giving  it  a 
rough  appearance.  It  is  so  nonresistant  that  the  saw  tore  the  fibers  instead  of  cut- 
ting them.  The  large  crack  at  the  top,  extending  through  the  sapwood,  was  forme<l 
when  the  tree  was  cut  down.  A  small  sporophore  of  the  fungus  grew  at  the  base  of 
this  tree. 

PLATE  III. 

Radial  view  (Xi)  of  a  log  of  White  Spruce  (P'wen  canadensis  (L. )  B.  S.  P.) ,  showing 
an  early  stage  of  decay  induced  by  the  mycelium  of  Polyponis  pinirola  (Swartz)  Fr. 
The  fine  parallel  lines  indicate  the  annual  rings  of  wowl.  Here  and  there  white  spots 
with  darker  centers  are  seen;  likewise  long  white  lines  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
wood  fibers,  and  others  near  the  center  of  the  figure,  which  extend  in  an  irregular 
manner  acroes  the  direction  of  the  fibers. 

PLATE  IV. 

Badial  view  (Xi)  of  a  log  of  White  Spruce  (Picea  canadensis  B.  S.  P.),  showing  an 
advanced  stage  of  decay  induced  by  mycelium  of  Polt/porus  pinicola  (Swartz)  Fr. 
The  wood  has  cracked  throughout.  The  white  masses  are  shet^ts  of  mycelium.  At 
the  right  of  the  figure  two  sporophores  are  shown — one  just  beginning  t<)  develop, 
the  other  about  1  year  old.  The  sapwood  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  l)oring 
Varvse,  whose  tunnels  are  filled  with  sawdust. 

PLATE  V. 

Three  sporophores  (X})  of  Polyporus  pinicolxi  (Swartz)  Fr.  The  uppermost  one 
^  a  young  one.  The  one  on  the  right  is  gn>wing  on  a  stump,  and  its  lower  surfaiie  is 
much  eaten  by  insects.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a  very  old  sporophore,  in  which  the 
rid(?ed  upper  surface  is  very  marked. 

PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  1.  R<idial  view  of  a  piece  of  wood  (natural  size)  of  the  Red  Spruce  (Picea  rubens 
Sargent),  showing  an  early  stage  of  the  de(»y  induced  by  the  mycelium  of  Trametes 
pmi  (Brot. )  Fr.  forma  Metis  Karsten.  The  white  spots  indicate  where  the  wcxkI  has 
^>^n  changed  so  as  t^i  leave  cellulose  fibers.  Small  black  lines  are  visible  here  and 
there. 

Fig.  2.  Radial  view  of  Red  Spruce  log  (natural  size),  showing  advanced  stage  of  the 
^me  decay.  The  number  of  white  spots  has  increased.  The  deiay  rarely  goes 
%ond  this  stage. 

PLATE  VII. 

Radial  view  of  a  log  of  Balsam  Pir  (Altie^-i  ftahnniea  (L.)  Mill.),  showing  advanced 
^^*^  ^i  decay  due  to  Tramelea  pini  (Brot. )  Fr.  forma  ahiftin  Karsten. 
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PLATE  VIII. 

Fig.  1.  Piece  (Xf)  of  wood  of  tamarack  or  larch  (Larii-  Inricina)^  showing  early 
stage  of  the  decay  caused  by  Trametes  pini  (5rot. )  Fr.  forma  abielis  Karst.  Note 
how  the  annual  rings  separate  at  one  end. 

Fig.  2.  Piece  (Xj)  of  tamarack  wood,  showing  an  advanceil  stage  of  the  same 
det»y.     The  piece  is  composed  of  very  little  sound  wood;  the  larger  portion  is 

cellulose. 

PLATE  IX. 

Fig.  1.  Radial  view  of  two  spruce  tracheids,  showing  the  manner  in  which  cracks 
appear  in  the  walls  when  such  wood  is  destroyed  by  Polyportis  schweimtzii  Fr. 

Fi(i.  2.  A  pore  from  the  sporophore  of  Travfietes  pini  (Brot. )  Fr.  forma  abietis  Karet., 
growing  on  Abies  balsameaj  showing  numerous  cystidia  projecting  from  the  hymeniaJ 
layer. 

Fig.  3.  Enlarged  view  of  a  portion  of  the  hymen ial  layer  shown  in  fig.  2,  showing 
cystidia  with  thick  walls  and  several  basidia  with  spores. 

Fig.  4.  View  (Xi)  of  the  lower  surface  of  an  old  pileus  of  Pobfporus  pimcola 
(Swartz)  Fr.,  of  which  a  portion  has  died.  This  is  shaded  dark.  Hyphse  from  the 
living  parts  are  forming  a  new  layer,  which  is  slowly  covering  the  dead  parte.  The 
pores  are  indicated  by  the  dote. 

Fig.  5.  Young  sporophore  (natural  size)  of  Polyponut  pinicola,  cut* in  the  middle 
to  show  arrangement  of  pores  and  top. 

Fig.  6.  Resupinate  form  (natural  size)  of  pileus  of  the  same  fungus. 

FiQ.  7.  Older  pileus  (natural  size)  of  the  same  fungus,  sectioned  through  the 
middle. 

Fig.  8.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  section  through  the  pores  of  Polyparu$ 
pinicola.  They  are  continuous  from  year  to  year.  A  firmer  layer  of  hyphse, 
incrusted  with  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  forms  a  line  of  demarcation  l^etween 
successive  growth  incremente. 

Fig.  9.  Cross  section  of  wood  elemente  from  summer  wood  of  Spruce  {Picea  mbens 
Sarg. )  attacked  by  Trametes  pini  forma  abieiiSf  showing  how  the  fibers  are  gradually 
changetl  until  only  cellulose  is  left;  "  w,"  unchange<i  wood  fibers;  *'b,"  the  outennoet 
lamelUe  (unshaded)  now  consist  only  of  cellulose;  **c,**  more  advanced  stage;  **e," 
the  middle  lamella  is  being  converted  into  cellulose,  and  is  finally  absorbed,  leaving 
only  portions  "  p  "  free  among  the  white  cellulose  fibers. 

Fig.  10.  Radial  view  of  tracheids  from  wood  of  Spruce  (Picea  canadensis  (MiU. ) 
B.  S.  P.)  attacked  by  Trametes  pini  forma  abietis^  in  the. region  of  a  hole  fringed  by  a 
black  line.  (See  PI.  VI,  fig.  2.)*  The  tracheids  are  filled  successively  with  hyphae, 
which  are  incrusted  with  a  brown  material  so  as  to  completely  plug  the  tracheid. 

Fig.  11.  Tracheid  from  wood  of  Spruce  {Picea  canadensis  (Mill.)  B.  8.  P.)  during 
early  stage  of  attack  by  Trametes  pini  forma  abietis^  showing  hyplwe. 

Fig.  12.  Hymenial  \B.yer  of  Polyporus pinicola  (Swartz)  Fr. 

Fig.  13.  Radial  view  of  white  area  from  wood  of  Balsam  fir  {Abies  balsamea  (L.) 
Mill.)  attacked  by  Trametes  pini  (Brot)  Fr.  forma  abietis  Karst.,  showing  how  the 
hyphse  gradually  recede  from  a  (tenter,  forming  plugs  in  every  wood  element.  The 
plugs  are  colored  almost  black  by  a  brown  product  of  decomposition. 

PLATE  X. 

Fig.  1.  Cross  section  of  Spruce  wood  partially  destroyed  by  mycelium  of  Polyporus 
pinicola.  Large  cavities  and  breaks  which  are  filled  with  fine  hypha*  are  being 
formed  in  the  wood.  The  summer  wood  is  indicated  by  the  parallel  shading,  the 
hyplijc  by  dot><;  **c,"  a  small  fissure  enlargeil  in  text  figure  2.  The  lines  at  the 
left  =0.5"^. 
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Fh\.  2.  Crtjea  section  of  a  piece  of  Sprui^e  woo<l,  Hhowiug  early  stage  of  destniotion 
by  TrameieJi  pini  forma  abietis.  Parallel  lines  of  holes  filled  with  cellulose  fil)erH,  here 
in<licated  by  dot«,  appear  in  the  w(XKi.  The  black  lines  bounding  the  cavities  simply 
indicate  the  limit  of  change  of  cellulose,  for  in  reality  there  is  no  such  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.     The  short  line  at  the  right  equals  about  ^  of  an  inch  (l"^). 

Fill.  3.  Later  stage  of  the  same  form  of  deiay.  The  wood  is  now  simply  a  network 
of  narrow  wood  lamellae  separating  larger  and  smaller  holes.  In  these  lamellH"  black 
lines  are  shown,  which  represent  plugs  of  brown  hyphte  incrusted  with  decomposition 
producta.  (See  PI.  IX,  figs.  10  and  13. )  Cellulose  fibers  and  mycelium  fill  some  of  the 
cavities.     The  short  line  at  the  base  equals  about  ^\  of  an  inch  (l°*"). 

Fig.  4.  Longisection  of  wood  (Spruce),  showing  effects  of  destruction  by  hypha?  of 
Ptdyp^rus  pinicola. 

Fig.  5.  Gross  section  of  several  wood  cells,  showing  (changes  which  take  place  in 
wood  such  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 

PLATE  XL 

Fut.  1.  Tangential  view  of  Spruce  wood  destroyed  by  mycelium  of  Polyporvs  Hid- 
furews  (Bull)  Fr.:  **a*'  wood  elements  which  have  been  curved,  bringing  two  med- 
ullary rays  into  line;  *'  e"  part  where  a  break  occurred,  uniting  two  medullary  rays. 

Fig.  2.  Radial  view  of  wood  in  last  stage  of  decay,  induced  by  mycelium  of  Poly- 
ponu  m})acidu8  Pk.  The  straight  black  lines  represent  one  or  more  wood  elements 
held  in  place  by  the  hyphae  which  are  wound  all  around  them.  Remnants  of  medul- 
lary rays  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there. 

Fig.  3.  Several  cells  from  such  a  piece  as  is  shown  in  fig.  2  (also  PI.  XIV,  fig.  3). 
Normal  wood  cells  of  the  spring  wood  are  shown  at  the  left,  and  going  toward  the 
rijfht  various  stages  in  the  solution  of  the  cell  walls. 

Fig.  4.  Tangential  view  of  a  piece  of  Spruce  wood  destroyed  by  mycelium  of  Poly- 
poru9  mlfureuSf  showing  characteristic  breaks  in  the  wood,  formed  by  the  uniting  of 
many  medullary  rays  by  cross  breaks.  (See  fig.  1  of  this  plate. )  The  short  line  at 
the  left  is  equal  to  1°»". 

PLATE  XII. 

Various  forms  of  sporophores  of  Trametes  pini  forma  abietis. 

Fig.  1.  On  Balsam  Fir. 

Fig.  2.  On  Tamarack. 

Fig.  3.  On  horizontal  branch  of  Spruce?. 

Fig.  4.  On  bark  of  trunk  of  Spruce. 

Fig.  5.  At  base  of  dead  branch  of  Spruce. 

Fig.  6.  Semipileate  form  on  Spruce. 

Fig.  7.  At  base  of  dead  branch  of  Spruce. 

PLATE  XIII. 

Hadial  view  of  a  block  of  White  Spruce  {Picea  cancuknsis  (Mill.)  B.  S.  P.)  partly 
destroyed  by  mycelium  of  Polyporus  mdfureus.  The  darker  spots  at  one  side  show 
where  the  wood  turns  brown  and  ultimately  cracks.  The  manner  in  which  the 
winual  rings  separate  is  indicated  near  the  top  of  the  figure. 

PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  1.  Radial  view  of  White  Spruce  (Picea  canadensis) ^  showing  early  stage  of 
'iestruction  by  Polyporus  stdxiddus  Pk. 

Fig.  2.  Radial  view  of  White  Spruce  log  showing  destruction  of  wood  by  mycelium 
^^  Polyporus  subacidus  Pk.     The  white  lines  show  where  the  wood  has  been  so 
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changed  as  to  leave  cellulose  fibers.     Near  the  lx>ttom  of  the  figure  note  a  cavity 
lined  with  mycelium. 

Fig.  3.  Radial  view  of  White  Spruce  wood  decayed  still  further  by  the  same  fungus. 
The  wood  is  soft  and  flaky  and  is  being  changed  to  cellulose  here  and  there. 

PLATE  XV. 

Fig.  1.  End  view  of  a  Spruce  log  similar  to  the  one  shown  on  Plate  XIV,  fig.  1, 
showing  how  the  summer  wood  of  every  annual  ring  has  been  changed,  leaving  cel- 
lulose fibers. 

Fig.  2.  View  (about  natural  size)  of  the  reaupinate  sporophore  of  Polyporus  fubad- 
du8  Pk.  on  Spruce  log,  showing  how  it  creeps  over  the  bark. 
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Plate  I. 


Fig.  1— Sporophores  of  Polyporus  schweinitzii  Fr. 


^0-;^^ 


Fig  2.— Polyporus  volvatus  Peck,  growing  from  holes  made  in  the  baf^i^  ^< 
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Lcx3  OF  White  Spruce  showing  advanced  stage  of  decay  caused  by  Polyporus 
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FiQ.  1.   Red  Spruce:  Early  stage  of  the  decay  caused  by  Trametes  pini  forma  abietis 
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Loo  OF  Balsam  Fir  showing  decay  caused  by  Trametes  pini  forma  abietis. 
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Plate  XI. 


Stages  of  decay  induced  in  Spruce  by  Polyporus  subacidus  Pk.  and  Polyporus 
suLFUREus  (Bull.'  Fr. 
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Fig.  1   EARLY  STAGE  AND  FIGS.  2  AND  3  SUCCESSIVELY  LATER  STAGES  OF  THE  DECAY 

CAUSED  IN  White  Spruce  by  Polyporus  subacidus  Peck.    /  » 
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Fio.  1.  Cross  section  of  loo  of  Spruce  showino  decay  caused  by 

POLYPORUS  SUBACIDUS  PECK. 


FlQ.  2.     RESUPINATE  form  OF  SPOROPHORE  OF  POLYPORUS  SUBACIDUS  PECK 

ON  Spruce  loo. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


TJ.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 
Division  op  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

Washington,  D,  C,  Octobers,  1900. 
Sm:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  and  recommend  for  publica- 
tion a  report  by  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  of  this  Division,  on  a  bacterial 
disease  of  hyacinths  commonly  known  as  '*the  yellow  disease"  or 
"  Wakker's  disease." 

The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  hyacinth  bulbs  are  forced  each 
year  in  the  United  States  makes  it  desirable  that  their  diseases  be 
understood.  The  information  gained  regarding  the  biology  of  the 
organism  will  also  be  of  great  value  to  those  investigating  the  bacte- 
rial diseases  of  plants. 

The  report  confirms  earlier  work  done  in  the  Netherlands  and  adds 
much  new  and  important  information  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
parasite.  The  latter  belongs  to  a  group  of  bacteria,  hitherto  but  little 
studied,  several  members  of  which  (also  studied  by  Dr.  Smith)  cause 
diseases  widely  prevalent  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  while  primarily  for  pathologists  and  bacteriologists  will 
also  be  of  interest  to  florists  and  any  others  who  wish  to  detect  this 
disease  and  to  avoid  its  introduction  into  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  F.  Woods, 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  Chief  of  Division, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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PREFACE. 


This  paper  was  prepared  for  publication  in  August,  1897,  at  which 
time  I  had  secured  characteristic  infections  and  had  worked  out  many 
jf  the  cultural  and  other  characters  given  in  the  following  pages. 
The  fact  that  I  had  not  again  produced  the  disease  with  germs  isolated 
from  my  first  series  of  infected  plants,  the  further  fact  that  I  could 
Dot  satisfactorily  explain  the  meager  growth  of  the  parasite  in  the 
host  plant,  and  on  steamed  potato  and  the  other  culture  media  which 
I  had  used,  and,  finally,  a  shadow  of  doubt  concerning  the  accuracy 
of  two  or  three  other  observations,  induced  me  to  withhold  the  paper 
and  repeat  the  experiments.  In  the  time  which  has  intervened  I  have 
gone  over  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  origi- 
nal pai)er,  without,  however,  discovering  any  serious  errors.  During 
this  time  reinfections  have  been  secured,  the  reason  for  the  feeble 
parasitism  has  been  discovered,  and  a  number  of  other  interesting 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  so  that  the  long  delay  of  publication 
has  not  been  without  its  compensations. 

Throughout  this  study  numerous  comparisons  have  been  made 
with  two  other  yellow  bacteria,  Pseudomonas  campestvis  and  Ps, 
phaseoli,  and  occasional  mention  has  been  made  of  them  in  this  paper, 
both  being  plant  parasites.  Occasional  comparisons  have  also  been 
made  with  other  bacteria,  especially  with  Ps.  Stetvarti,  The  leading 
cultural  characters  of  the  hyacinth  organism  are  mentioned  in  the 
synopsis  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  but  it  has  been  decided  to  relegate 
an  account  of  the  numerous  experiments  on  which  these  conclusions 
rest  to  a  second  bulletin,  which  is  now  ready  for  publication  and  in 
which  they  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  cultural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  other  yellow  species  of  Pseudomonas  here  mentioned. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  bulletin  is  entirely  free  from  mis- 
takes. Nevertheless  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  trust- 
worthy, all  of  the  experiments  having  been  performed  in  duplicate, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  having  been  repeated  several  times  on  differ- 
ent occasions  to  eliminate  unsuspected  sources  of  error. 

Some  brief  statements  respecting  the  morphology  and  physiology  of 
this  organism,  as  determined  by  the  writer,  were  made  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  August,  1897,  and  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  that  year  (Vol.  XL VI,  1897,  Salem,  June,  1898). 

Erwin  F.  Smith. 
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WAKKER'S  HYACINTH  GERM, 

Pseudomonas  hyacinthi  (Wakker). 


HISTORICAL. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Wakker  published  five  papers  on  the  hyacinth  germ 
between  1883  and  1888.  His  studies  attracted  wide  attention  because 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  investigators  in  the  field  of  plant  bacteriol- 
ogy in  a  time  of  general  skepticism  and  uncertaint}^  and  also  because 
of  the  great  care  with  which  he  seemed  to  have  worked  out  his  I'esults. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wakker's  studies,  which  were  begun  in 
1880,  no  bacteriologist  or  plant  pathologist  seems  to  have  given  any 
personal  attention  to  the  disease.  Several  pathologists  have  written 
about  it  or  referred  to  it,*  but  nothing  of  any  value  has  been  added, 
and  some  of  the  comments  have  served  only  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
original  inquiry. 

In  reading  Dr.  Wakker's  papers  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
abstract,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  need  of  a  reinvestigation  of 
the  subject.  This  seemed  necessary  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Methods  of 
isolation  were  not  then  as  well  understood  as  at  present,  and  most  of 
Wakker's  successful  infections  seem  to  have  been  direct  ones;  (2)  the 
germ  is  so  imperfectly  described  that,  excluding  the  test  of  patho- 
genesis, the  identification  of  any  particular  organism  as  Bacterium 
hyacinthi  Wakker  would  be  altogether  impossible.  No  disparage- 
ment of  Dr.  Wakker's  beautiful  studies  is  here  intended.  At  the  same 
time  nothing  perhaps  better  serves  to  illustrate  the  important  advances 


^De  Bary:  Vorlesnngen  ilber  Bacterien,  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  187;  also  3.  Anflage, 
Leipzig,  1900,  p.  173. 

Soraner:  Handbach  der  Pflanzenkrankb.,  2.  Anfiage,  2.  Tbeil,  Berlin,  1886,  p.  99. 

Kramer:  Die   Bakteriologie  in  ihren  Beziehnngen  znr  Landwirtschaft,  etc. 
Erster  Theil,  Wien,  1890,  p.  145. 

Comes:  Crittogamia  Agraria,  Napoli,  1891,  p.  510. 

Lad  wig:  Lehrbnch  der  niederen  Kryptogamen,  Stuttgart,  1892,  p.  96. 

Tnbeuf :  Pflanzenkr.  durch  kryptogame  Parasiten  verursacht,  Berlin.  1895,  p.  556. 

Prillienx:  Maladies  des  Plantes  agricoles  et  des  Arbres  frai tiers  et  forestiers 
cans^es  par  des  parasites  v6g6taux,  Paris,  1895,  Tome  I,  p.  22. 

Frank:  Die  Krankheiten  der  Pflanzen,  2.  Anflage,  2.  Band,  Breslan,  1896,  p.  23. 

Mignla:  System  der  Baketrien,  1.  Bd.,  Jena,  1897,  p.  320. 

Hartig:  Lehrbnch  der  Pflanzenkrankheiten,  3.  Anflage.  Berlin,  1900,  p.  209. 
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which  hftve  been  nmde  in  the  technique  of  bacteriolc^y  than  a  pems^ 
of  the  best  eari y  papers. 

It  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  additions  which  I  shall  make  will  also  be 
insufficient,  exclusive  of  the  pathogenic  test,  to  differentiate  this 
germ  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  but  they  will  at  least  help  toward 
definitely  settling  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Readers  who  wish 
merely  a  summary  of  Dr.  Wakker's  conclusions  will  find  it  in  my 
critical  review  already  cited,  and  those  who  wish  to  read  the  onginal 
papers  will  find  the  necessary  references  in  the  same  paper.'  Inas- 
much as  that  review  is  very  full  and  readily  accessible,  I  may  l>e 
excused  from  going  over  the  ground  again  in  this  place. 

SOURCK  OF  MATERIAL. 

The  hyacinth  bulbs  from  idiich  the  germ  that  I  have  studied  was 
isolated  were  said  to  be  in  the  first  stages  of  the  yellow  disease,  and 
were  sent  to  me  in  October,  1896,  by  Messrs.  Van  Meerbeck  &  Co., 
growers  of  bulbs  at  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Netherlands.  The  bulbs 
were  sound  externally.  They  had  been  "visited,"*  and  some  of  the 
vascular  bundles  of  the  inner  scales  were  yellow,  broken  down,  gummy, 
and  full  of  bacteria.  Penicillium  was  also  present  in  places.  Ko 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  isolating  a  yellow  micro-organism  from 
the  broken  down  bundles  of  one  of  these  bulbs,  and  subsequently  the 
same  germ  was  isolated  from  another  bulb  of  the  same  lot.  By  plant- 
ing a  third  bulb  the  disease  was  also  obtained  the  following  year  in  a 
daughter  bulb.  I  have  now  cultivated  this  organism  over  four  years 
in  hundreds  of  cultures  on  a  great  variety  of  media,  and  have 
also  obtained  very  satisfactory  infections — infections  so  exactly  like 
those  described  by  Dr.  Wakker  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  either  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  organism  with  which  I  have  worked  or  as  to  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  Dr.  Wakker's  conclusions  respecting  its  patho- 
genic properties. 

INOCULATIONS  OF  1897. 
SERIES  1    (HYACINTHS). 

The  first  set  of  inoculations  was  made  February  16,  1897,  from  a 
pure  beef-broth  culture.  Eight  vigorous  hyacinths  were  inoculated. 
They  were  all  of  one  variety,  a  robust,  single-flowered,  deep-blue  sort 
(name  unknown).  The  plants  were  just  coming  into  blossom  and 
were  the  picture  of  health,  six  of  the  eight  bulbs  being  large  and  well- 
stocked  with  food,  and  the  other  two  smaller  daughter  bulbs.  Part 
of  the  inoculations  were  by  means  of  ordinary  needle  punctures  and 

'  The  Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants:  A  Critical  Bevlew  of  the  Preeent  State  of 
onr  Knowledge,  Parts  III  and  IV,  TJie  American  Naturalist,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  pp.  797.  912. 

'  Removal  of  the  top  of  the  bnlb  with  a  sharp  knife  for  porposeB  of  inq>ection 
is  called  **  visiting/'    This  is  done  after  the  bnlbs  are  dug. 
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the  rest  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  the  resnlts  being  the  same, 
except  that  the  symptoms  appeared  sooner  when  a  large  number  of 
germs  were  inserted.  All  of  the  inoculations  were  made  in  the  middle 
or  terminal  parts  of  healthy  leaves,  with  one  exception,  in  which  case 
the  germs  were  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  a  flower  shaft  before 
the  buds  opened. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  very  slow, 
exactly  as  described  by  Dr.  Wakker,  and  the  striping  down  of  the 
disease  was  restricted  in  most  cases  to  long,  narrow  areas,  with  healthy 
green  tissue  to  either  side.  In  case  of  the  hypodermic  injections, 
however,  a  width  of  three  to  eight  or  more  vascular  bundles  was 
involved,  i.  e.,  as  much  breadth  of  tissue  as  appeared  water-soaked 
after  the  injection,  but  not  much  more.  Even  when  a  great  quantity 
of  germs  was  injected  (0.5  cc.  or  more  of  a  fluid  culture)  the  disease 
did  not  appear  immediately,  develop  rapidly,  or  cause  widespread 
infection  of  the  bulbs. 

To  show  how  closely  my  results  tally  with  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
Wakker,^  I  will  here  set  down  the  course  of  the  disease  in  each  of  the 
eight  plants  first  inoculated. 

^  See  Contribntions  k  la  pathologie  y^g^tale,  I,  La  maladie  dn  jaane«  on  maladie 
nonvelle  des  jacinthes,  causae  par  le  Bacterium  Hyacinthu  Archives  neerlandaiaes 
des  8ci*  ex,  et  naturelles.    Tome  XXIII,  pp.  18-20. 
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These  bulbs  were  planted  close  together  in  a  shallow  pot  of  sandy 
earth,  only  the  lower  half  of  eaeh  bulb  being  buried.  The  plants 
were  on  a  bench  in  a  greenhouse,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
light  and  air  and  where  they  received  water  from  time  to  time  as 
required.  The  external  symptoms  were  so  slight  and  progressed  so 
slowly  that  no  record  was  kept  after  March  22.  The  plants  were, 
however,  under  almost  daily  observation  during  April  and  May. 
They  made  a  vigorous  growth  for  two  months  or  more  after  flowering 
time,  but  as  the  warm  weather  of  summer  came  on  the  leaves  gradu- 
ally dried  out  and  died  from  the  top  down,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bases,  were  pretty  uniformly  shriveled  by  the  middle  of  June. 
This  shriveling  was  not,  however,  the  result  of  the  disease.  In  fact, 
so  little  increase  of  symptoms  was  observed  in  April  and  May  that 
when  the  bulbs  were  cut  open  (June  23)  it  was  with  no  expectation 
that  any  diseased  places  would  be  found.  That  some  of  the  leaf 
inoculations  did  dry  out  and  fail  after  starting  was  evident,  but  enough 
succeeded  to  place  the  success  of  the  experiment  beyond  doubt,  one 
or  more  bundles  in  the  bulb  scales  of  each  one  of  the  8  different 
plants  being  yellow,  broken  down,  and  full  of  bacteria  (see  PI.  I,  fig.  1). 

None  of  these  plants  became  wet-rotten  or  bad-smelling  as  a  result 
of  the  bacterial  infection,  the  symptoms  being  wholly  unlike  those 
obtained  by  Dr.  Heinz  with  his  Bacillus  hyacinthi-septicus.  So  far 
as  observed  the  diseased  plants  had  no  odor  whatever;  certainly  no 
pronounced  odor.  No  mycelium  was  present  in  any  of  these  yellow, 
broken-down  bundles,  or  in  any  of  the  bulb  scales,  and  in  most  cases 
no  micro-organism  of  any  sort  was  present  except  the  one  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  leaves  (and  scape)  in  the  preceding  Febru- 
ary; i.  e.,  more  than  four  months  before  and  at  a  distance  of  from  15 
to  25  cm.  from  the  bulbs.     No  animal  parasites  were  observed. 

Nearly  all  the  scales  of  these  eight  bulbs  were  still  entirely  sound, 
but  from  the  condition  of  the  plateau,  when  the  germs  had  penetrated 
that  far,  it  was  evident  that  a  general  infection  of  the  scales  and  a 
more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  bulbs  would  have  been  only 
a  matter  of  time.  Even  in  the  attacked  scales  the  greater  part  of  the 
tissue  was  still  sound. 

Previous  to  making  these  inoculations  I  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  slow  progress  of  the  disease  in  Dr.  Wakker's  inoculated  plants  to 
the  low  temperature  at  which  his  plants  were  kept,  or  else  to  his  hav- 
ing used  cultures  containing  very  few  living  germs.  ^  Having  myself 
inoculated  from  a  culture  in  prime  condition  for  experimental  pur- 
poses (i.  e.,  swarming  with  motile  rods),  having  in  nearly  one-half  the 
cases  inserted  great  numbers  (that  is,  thousands)  of  the  germs,  hav- 

I  From  my  critical  review,  published  in  1896,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  then  I  was 
inclined  to  regard  Dr.  Wakker's  statements  respecting  pathogenesis  as  snbstan- 
tiaUy  correct,  and  my  subsequent  studies  have  fully  confirmed  this  view. 
8970— No.  26—00 2 
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ing  kept  the  plants  at  ex)n8iderably  higher  temperatures  (20*^  to  30**  C), 
and  yet  having  obtained  the  same  results  as  Dr.  Wakker,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  organism  is  a  rather  feeble  parasite  and  that 
the  slowness  of  its  progress  in  the  plant  is  due  to  natural  causes,  tne 
discussion  of  which  I  will  undertake  later  on. 

SERIES  2    (ONION). 

On  December  13  six  shoots  of  an  onion  {Allium  cepa)  were  inocu- 
lated with  bright  yellow  slime  from  a  potato  culture  (tube  12,  Decem- 
ber 4),  by  means  of  numerous  needle  punctures. 

Result:  The  plant  developed  no  leaf  symptoms,  and  when  the  four 
bulbs  (all  from  one  root)  were  dug  and  examined  in  June,  1898,  there 
was  no  trace  of  yellow  bundles  or  other  indication  of  disease. 

NATURAL  INFECTION   OF   A  DAUGHTER  BULB. 

In  April,  1897,  a  diseased  bulb  was  potted  and  placed  in  the  hot- 
house. This  was  the  last  remaining  bulb  of  those  received  from 
Holland  the  preceding  fall,  the  rest  having  been  cut  for  study  or 
having  fallen  to  pieces  in  the  dry  air  of  the  laboratory,  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  for  six  months.  The  planted  bulb  did  not  sprout 
for  a  long  time,  but  finally  developed  some  feeble  leaves.  No  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  it  during  the  summer  and  fall,  but  in 
midwinter  I  noticed  that  the  leaves  were  dying  at  the  top  and  were 
crooked — i.  e. ,  came  up  exclusively  from  one  side  of  the  bulb  and 
curved  over  toward  the  other  side.  In  February,  1898,  the  plant  was 
knocked  out  of  the  pot  and  examined.  The  bulb  which  I  had  planted 
was  completely  decayed.  All  of  the  leaves  were  from  a  small  daugh- 
ter bulb,  which  was  not  present,  or  at  least  not  visible,  when  the 
mother  bulb  was  planted.  This  bulb  was  one-sided,  had  only  a  few 
leaves,  and  these  were  dying  at  the  top.  There  was  no  wet  rot  of  the 
leaves  or  bulb  and  externally  the  bulb  was  sound.  On  cutting  it  open 
more  than  forty  vascular  bundles  in  the  otherwise  sound  white  scal^ 
were  found  to  be  bright  yellow,  and  a  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion showed  them  to  be  full  of  the  hyacinth  germ.  These  yellow 
bundles  were  in  eight  different  scales.  That  the  daughter  bulb  had 
contracted  the  disease  from  the  mother  bulb  which  I  planted  was 
evident  (1)  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  other  visible  source  of 
infection — i.  e.,  this  bulb  was  planted  in  good  soil,  in  which  hyacinths 
had  never  grown  and  was  the  only  hyacinth  in  the  greenhouse;  (2) 
from  the  fact  that  the  plateau  was  the  most  badly  affected  part  of  the 
bulb;  and  (3)  from  the  fact  that  the  scales  seemed  to  have  been 
infected  from  below  up,  the  yellow  slime  in  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  affected  bundles  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye  only  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  scales,  whereas  in  bulbs  which  became  diseased  as  the 
result  of  my  leaf  infections  the  upper  half  of  the  scales  (so  far  as 
examined)  was  always  the  first  to  show  the  symptoms.     Probably  the 
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leaves  curved  toward  the  decayed  mother  bulb  from  which  the  infec- 
tion was  received,  as  in  case  of  one  described  by  Dr.  Wakker,  but 
this  I  neglected  to  determine. 

INOCULATIONS  OF   1898. 

The  following  year  these  experiments  were  repeated.  All  the  plants 
were  in  the  same  greenhouse.  The  night  temperature  of  the  house 
for  a  month  or  two,  during  which  symptoms  were  slowly  extending  in 
the  hyacinth  leaves,  was  10°  to  18°  C. ;  the  day  temperature  was  21° 
to  31°  C.  Subsequently,  during  May  and  June,  the  temperature 
fluctuated  more,  and  some  of  the  time  it  was  considerably  higher, 
e8i)ecially  in  the  daytime — that  is,  10°  to  20°  C.  by  night  and  30°  to 
46°  C.  by  day.  On  quite  a  good  many  days  during  this  period  the 
air  temperature  for  some  hours  ranged  from  35°  to  40°  C. — i.  e. ,  too  high 
for  the  growth  of  this  organism,  as  shown  by  maximum  temperature 
experiments,  and  probably  high  enough  to  have  been  of  material  aid 
to  the  plant  in  resisting  the  attack  of  the  parasite. 

SERIES  3   (HTACDTTHS). 

The  third  series  of  inoculations  was  made  January  29.  Seven 
well-grown  hyacinth  plants,  not  yet  in  bloom,  were  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  eight  uninoculated  plants  were  held  for  comparison. 
All  were  inoculated  from  an  alkaline  beef -broth  culture  (No.  4,  Jan- 
nary  25),  using  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Two  were  inoculated  by 
means  of  numerous  punctures  into  the  short,  unexpanded  inflores- 
cence. The  other  five  plants  were  inoculated  in  the  apical  part  of 
the  leaves.  The  leaves  at  this  time  were  about  one-half  grown 
(10  cm.  long),  and  three  on  each  plant  were  inoculated.  Including 
what  was  wasted,  about  seven  to  eight  cc.  of  the  cloudy  fluid  was  used 
on  the  seven  plants.  These  plants  were  single-flowered  and  of  three 
sorts — flowers  large  white  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  flowers  large  creamy 
white,  and  flowers  large  pink  with  a  deeper  stripe  down  the  center 
of  the  petals;  names  unknown.  The  germs  used  for  this  series  of 
inoculations  and  aU  of  the  following  were  descendants  of  those  iso- 
lated in  June,  1897,  from  the  yellow,  broken-down  bundles  in  the 
bulbs  of  the  plants  inoculated  February  16  (see  first  series). 

Resvit. — Four  of  the  check  plants  were  destroyed  by  a  rapid  soft 
white  rot.  The  other  four  were  sound  and  free  from  all  trace  of  the 
yellow  disease  when  examined  June  18. 

All  of  the  seven  inoculated  plants  showed  distinct  above-ground 
symptoms,  the  progress  of  which  was  slow.  Three  of  these  were 
attacked  in  the  spring  by  a  rapid  soft  white  rot.  In  one  of  these, 
which  was  dug  early,  the  unsoftened  part  of  the  bulb  showed  two 
yellow  bundles.  The  other  four — i.  e.,  those  not  attacked  by  the  soft 
rot,  were  dug  June  18.  The  bulbs  were  sound  externally.  Two 
were  sound  internally,  so  far  as  could  be  determined  by  the  unaided 
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eye — i.  e.,  the  disease  seemed  to  have  die<l  out  in  the  parts  above 
ground.  In  the  other  two  there  were  distinct  symptoms  in  the  bulb. 
In  one  bulb  several  scales  had  yellow  bundles,  and  the  plateau  -whs 
also  diseased  in  the  upper  part;  in  the  other  bulb  the  disease  wa8 
restricted  to  two  bundles  in  the  upper  part  of  one  scale. 

SERIES  4   (ONIONS). 

Three  onion  plants  (AUium  cepa)  were  selected  for  this  series, 
which  was  begun  January  29,  using  the  same  culture  medium  and 
method  of  inoculation  as  in  series  3.  Each  plant  was  copiously 
inoculated  in  the  apex,  middle,  and  extreme  base  of  several  leaves. 

Result. — The  young  and  tender  leaves  were  killed  outright  within 
a  few  days  of  the  inoculation,  with  no  distinct  s^nnptoras  of  parasit* 
ism.  The  older  leaves  developed  no  symptoms  whatever,  or  only 
such  as  were  due  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  parasit^e  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  point  of  inoculation — i.  e.,  the  symptoms  were  entirely 
unlike  those  obtained  by  Ileinz  with  his  Bacillus  hyacinthi'Sepficus. 
In  case  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  leaves  the  germ  was  able  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  inoculated  tissues  and  finally  to  make  a  bright  yellow 
growth  in  the  parenchyma  in  the  vicinity  of  the  punctures.  It  never 
extended  very  far,  however,  and  did  not  kill  the  parts  in  which  it 
grew — at  least  not  until  after  many  weeks.  PI.  I,  fig.  2,  shows  the 
appearance  of  an  onion  leaf  in  which  the  germ  has  made  a  slow 
growth. 

On  June  22  these  plants  were  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and  their 
bulbs  examined.  Each  plant  had  a  good  top  at  this  time  and  was  in 
fruit.  One  had  seven  bulbs  from  a  common  root,  another  four,  and 
the  third  three.  All  of  these  bulbs  were  sound.  None  showed  any 
trace  of  yellow  bundles. 

SERIES  5    (HYACINTHS). 

The  fifth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February  7,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  preceding.  These  plants  were  inoculated  fn)m  an 
alkaline  beef  broth  culture  (No.  1,  Jan.  21)),  about  0.5  to  0.7  cc.  of 
cloudy  broth  being  used  on  each  plant.  Nine  vigorous  plants  in  full 
bloom  were  selected  for  this  experiment,  the  variety  being  a  single- 
flowered,  i)ale-blue  sort  known  as  Czar  Peter.  Two  were  inoculated 
in  the  scape  just  under  the  inflorescence  (0.3  cc.  each,  several  punc- 
tures) and  the  remainder  were  inoculated  in  the  apical  portion  of  the 
leaves,  three  to  seven  leaves  on  each  plant  being  select^ed  for  this 
purpose  (generally  three  leaves).  Twenty-three  plants  of  the  same 
variety  and  growing  in  the  same  box  were  held  as  checks. 

Result. — Ten  of  the  check  plants  were  attacked  by  a  soft  white  rot 
between  February  7  and  June  14.  The  bulbs  of  three  of  these  wer^* 
only  softened  a  little  in  places  when  dug  out  and  these  bulbs  showed 
no  trace  of  yellow  bundles.     The  other  st*ven  were  destroyed  by  the 
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rot.  None  of  the  remaining  thirteen  check  plants  contracted  any 
disease  and  their  bulbs  were  sound  and  entirely  f»*ee  from  yellow 
bundles  when  cut  open  and  examined  on  June  14. 

Two  of  the  inoculated  plants  were  also  attacked  by  the  same  rapid 
soft-rot.^  The  bulb  of  one,  which  was  left  undisturbed,  finally 
decayed  completely;  that  of  the  other  was  pried  out  February  14  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  At  this  time  there  were  no  foliar 
symptoms  due  to  the  inoculations.  The  soft- rot  had  just  begun.  It 
started  at  the  base  of  two  leaves  in  wounds  accidentally  made  by  the 
knife  of  the  gardener  in  cutting  away  the  scape. 

Distinct  symptoms  of  the  yellow  disease  appeared  on  the  above- 

^  This  parasite,  which  is  a  rapid-growing,  bad-smelling,  actively-motile  white 
germ,  probably  identical  with  Bacillus  hijacinthi'septicus  Ileinz,  came  from  the 
hot  house  where  the  bulbs  were  forced.  The  box  originally  contained  ^5  bulbs, 
the  rotten,  sour-smelling  remains  of  3  being  discovered  and  pried  out  after  its 
purchase.  All  the  plants  inoculated  in  1898  came  from  this  same  forcing  house 
and  nearly  every  pot  or  box  developed  some  cases  of  this  disease.  Otherwise  the 
plants  were  very  satisfactory. 

This  organism  was  not  studied  critically,  for  lack  of  time,  but  some  notes  were 
made.  The  bacterial  slime  and  accompanying  tissues  of  the  host  plant  taken 
from  the  upi>er  inner  part  of  a  diseased  8cai)e  (the  advancing  margin  of  the 
decay)  were  examined  microscopically.  There  was  no  mycelium  or  insect  injury, 
and  the  innumerable  bacilli  were  apparently  all  one  thing.  The  rods  were  3  to 
5  //  long,  and  rather  le^-s  than  1  //  broad,  with  rounded  ends.  They  were  single 
or  in  pairs.  Very  few  were  in  motion  at  first  (the  slime  was  diluted  with  a  drop 
of  distilled  water),  but  within  a  few  minutes  many  became  actively  motile. 
This  motion  consisted  mostly  of  rapid  movements  straight  ahead,  and  often 
straight  back  in  the  same  track,  for  a  distance  many  times  the  length  of  the  rod. 
Tumbling  and  sinuous  movements,  however,  were  also  observed.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  first  hour  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  rods  were  in  motion.  In  form, 
the  motile  ones  were  exactly  like  the  others.  While  watching,  I  frequently  saw 
stationary  rods  become  motile  and  dart  away.  These  rods  stained  readily  in  basic 
fuchsin  water  and  in  gentian  violet  water.  This  slime  from  the  host  plant  gave 
a  faint  bad  smell  and  was  slightly  sticky,  stringing  up  1  centimeter.  Cultures 
made  directly  into  tubes  of  potato  from  the  same  part  of  this  scape,  after  cutting 
it  open  with  a  burning  hot  knife,  yielded  a  rather  slow-growing,  not  very  copious, 
wet-looking,  smooth,  white  slime,  which  was  strongly  alkaline  and  somewhat 
sticky,  stringing  up  1  to  3  centimeters  when  touched  with  the  loop.  The  four 
potato  cultures  were  alike  at  first  and  three  continued  to  be  homogeneous,  while 
a  pink  organiFm  appeared  in  the  fourth  tube  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  A  few 
gas  bubbles  also  appeared  in  each  of  the  tubes. 

This  particular  hyacinth  plant  was  a  robust  Czar  Peter  in  full  bloom,  with  a 
long  stocky  scape.  The  rapidity  of  the  rot  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  disease  was  first  discovered  it  involved  only  one  flower.  In  forty-eight 
hours  the  scape  was  soft-rotten  (and  lopped  over)  from  the  point  of  infection 
nearly  to  the  bulb  (10  or  15  centimeters)  and  also  3  to  5  centimeters  above  the 
point  of  entrance— i.  e.,  to  within  a  few  centimeters  of  the  top  of  the  inflorescence. 
It  was  a  soft  wet  rot,  involving  all  of  the  tissues  in  a  general  collapse  of  slime 
which  was  strongly  alkaline.  Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is  that  this  organism 
is  quite  tolerant  of  acids. 

That  we  have  here  a  genuine  bacterial  disease  of  the  hyacinth,  worthy  of  careful 
study,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever. 
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ground  parts  of  each  of  the  eight  other  inoculated  plants,  and  pro- 
gressed slowly  in  the  usual  way.  The  notes  upon  x>lant  No.  25,  given 
below,  will  answer  for  all.  On  June  14  the  bulbs  of  these  plants  were 
examined.  One  was  free  from  bacterial  infection  so  far  as  could  be 
determined  by  careful  cutting  and  microscopic  examination.  One  was 
rotted  and  gone,  as  already  noted.  The  six  other  bulbs  were  sound 
externally  but,  within,  each  one  showed  distinct  symptoms  of  Dr. 
Wakker's  disease — i.  e.,  there  were  few  to  many  yellow  bundles  full  of 
bacteria  in  otherwise  sound  scales.  In  most 
cases  the  plateau  was  also  involved.  Grenerally 
the  yellow  disease  was  closely  restricted  to  indi- 
vidual bundles,  the  parenchyma  between  them 
being  sound.  In  several  cases,  however,  small 
bacterial  pockets  had  formed  in  the  paren- 
chyma around  a  bundle;  in  one  case  all  of  the 
parenchyma  between  two  neighboring  bundles 
was  yellow;  rarely,  some  of  the  smaller  anasto- 
mosing veins  would  be  yellowed  nearly  to  a 
All  of  these  features  are  shown  in  Rg,  1  (from 
plant  No.  20).  In  no  case  was  there  observed  any  rupture  of  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  affected  scales  or  flow  of  the  yellow  slime  between  the 
scales,  the  bulbs  being  examined  too  early  for  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

Notes  on  No,  :^5.— Inoculated  Febmary  7  in  the  apical  part  of  5  leaves  by  means 
of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  soft ased  stripes  resulting  in  each  case. 

February  14.  Leaves  12.5  centimeters  long.  No  symptoms.  The  suffused  stripes 
due  to  the  injection  soon  disappeared.  The  absence  of  symptoms  is  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  quantity  of  germs  inserted  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  (seven  days). 

March  1.  £^h  of  the  five  leaves  now  shows  a  yellow  stripe  down  its  center. 
The  breadth  of  these  stripes  is  3  to  6  mm.  A  few  of  them  extend  from  near  the 
tip  of  the  leaf  almost  to  its  base.  Below  the  shorter  stripes  is  a  line  of  narrow, 
interrupted,  water-soaked  spots.  To  either  side  of  tha  stripes  the  leaves  are  green 
and  normal  in  appearance.  On  one  leaf  only  has  any  tissue  shriveled,  and  that  to 
but  a  small  extent  The  parencbymatic  tissue  in  the  stripes  has  become  translu- 
cent, while  the  parallel  main  bundles  begin  to  be  feebly  browned.  The  greater 
part  of  each  leaf  is  still  healthy,  the  symptoms  being  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  injected  parts.    The  sym;)toms  a  week  ago  (fourteenth  day)  were  very  slight 

April  30.  A  marked  increase  of  symptoms.  The  stripes  now  extend  one-half 
way  down,  two- thirds  down,  and  entirely  down  to  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  parts 
which  were  striped  on  March  1  are  now  dead  and  diaphanous  or  brownish.  The 
deepest  brown  is  in  the  larger  vascular  bundles,  and  is  feeble  in  comparison  with 
the  brown  veining  of  the  cabbage  produced  by  Ps.  campestria.  At  the  base  of 
these  dead  stripes  the  disease  continues  in  the  form  of  water-soaked  stripes,  which 
are  more  or  less  interrupted,  i.  e.,  the  surface  symptoms  disappear  and  reappear 
a  few  millimeters  lower.  To  either  side  of  the  dead,  brown  stripes  there  is  a  nar- 
row yellow  line  beyond  which  the  tissue  is  green  and  normal  in  appearance.  Two 
of  the  leaves  have  collapsed  and  dried  out  at  the  tip  (1  cm.  and  6  cm.).  The  slow 
sidewise  movement  of  the  disease  is  very  marked,  and  becomes  astonishing  when 
we  consider  the  enormous  number  of  germs  originally  inserted  into  these  leaves. 
On  one  of  these  leaves  there  is  an  interrupted,  water-soaked  stripe  in  the  narrow 
yellow  border,  indicating  a  recent  slight  sidewise  movement  of  the  parasites.  AH 
of  these  symptoms  are  shown  in  fig.  2. 
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June  U.  The  leaves  are  dead;  the  bulb  is  sonnd  externally.  On  sectioning,  the 
int^T-ior  of  the  plateau  was  found  to  be  diseased  and  there  were  also  twenty -two 
yollo-w  bandies  distributed  through  eleven  different  scales.  These  yellow  bundles 
-were  x>artially  broken  down  and  full  of  bacterial  slime.  That  many  of  them  were 
tertiary  infections  (from  the  inoculated  leaves  by  way  of  the  plateau)  was  very 
plain,  since  the  yellow  slime,  while  always  distinct  in  the  basal  part  of  the  bundle 
next  to  the  plateau,  frequently  became  less  abundant  or  disappeared  altogether  in 
the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  scale.  The  greater  part  of  the  bulb  was  still 
sound.    No  mycelium  was  present  and  there  were  no  injuries  from  animals. 

SERIES  6    (ROMAN  HYACINTHS). 

Four  Roman  hyacinths  {Hyacinthus  albulus)  were  selected  for  this 
aeries,  which  was  started  February  7.  The  plants  were  fine  speci- 
mens, in  full  bloom.  Two  of  them  were  inoculated 
in  tlie  middle  part  of  the  scapes  (three  scapes  on  each 
plant)  and  the  other  two  in  the  apical  part  of  the  leaves 
(four  leaves  on  one  plant  and  seven  leaves  on  the  other). 
The  infectious  material,  alkaline  beef -broth  cultures 
(Nos.  1  and  4,  January  20),  was  put  in  b}^  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  Two  plants  in  the  same  pot  were 
held  as  checks. 

Hestdt. — The  six  inoculated  scapes  gradually  shriv- 
eled, but  with  no  symptoms  clearly  attributable  to  the 
action  of  the  germs.     Each  of  the  eleven  inoculated 
leaves  slowly  developed  narrow  stripes  corresponding 
to  the  parts  of  the  leaf  suffused  at  the  time  of  the 
inoculation.     These  stripes  did  not  appear  until  after 
the  seventh  day.     There  was  very  little  sidewise  exten- 
sion, and  the  downward  movement  was  very  slow.     At 
first  the  stripes  presented  a  water-soaked  appearance. 
Later  they  were  pale  yellow,  with  brownish  veins,  and 
when  dead  and  dr}'^  they  Avere  yellow-brown.    No  such 
stripes  appeared  on  any  of  the  uninoculated  leaves,  of 
which  there  were  many.     On  June  15,  when  all  the 
leaves  were  dead  and  gone,  the  bulbs  were  removed 
from  the  jmt  and  examined.     Each  had  formed  several    yiq.  2.-inocu- 
to  many  daughter  bulbs,  but  neither  in  these  nor  in       lated  leaf  of  hy- 
the  mother  bulbs  was  there  any  trace  of  the  yellow       ^  "*     ^'  ^ 
disease.     All  were  sound    so   far  as  could  be   determined  by  the 
unaided  eye. 

SERIES  7    (HYACINTHS). 

The  seventh  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February  7,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding.  For  this  experiment  I  selected  sixteen 
vigorous  plants  of  the  single,  white-flowei*ed  Baron  van  Tuyll,  holding 
fifteen  plants  of  the  same  variety  growing  in  the  same  box  as  checks. 
The  plants  were  in  full  bloom.  Each  bore  five  to  seven  good  leaves, 
three  of  which  were  inoculated  in  the  apical  part.    Each  plant  received 
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from  0.5  to  «*.7  <h*.  of  the  elomZy  alkaline  beef  broth  culture  (No.  4, 
Jan.  :?;'!. 

iu;:?!«,7. — ^Thirty-five  bulbs  had  been  planted  in  this  box.  IVo  wei^ 
rolled  and  gi>ne  when  it  was  piurhased,  and  a  rapid  soft  rot  devel- 
oped on  the  scapes  of  vwo  others  a  few  days  later,  so  that  only  thirty- 
one  healihy  plants  remained  at  the  date  of  inoculation.  The  fifteen 
plants  held  as  checks  never  developed  any  leaf  symptoms  comparable 
to  those  on  the  inoculated  plants,  and  fourteen  of  the  bulbs  were 
entirely  sound  when  dug  and  examined  June  IG.  The  other  bulb  was 
free  frt»m  the  yellow  disease,  but  was  just  beginning  to  succumb  U> 
the  soft  white  n>t  i  the  extreme  top  of  the  bulb). 

Every  one  of  the   forty-eight  inoculated  leaves  (sixteen   plants) 
develoj>ed    sjTnptoms    of    the    yellow    disease.     These     s^nnptoms 
appeared  for  the  most  part  only  after  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  and  the 
progress  of  the  disease  was  very  slow,  although  distinctly  \'isible  for 
a  month  or  two,  i.  e.,  until  the  hot  weather  set  in,  when  the  disease 
seemed  to  die  out  in  many  leaves.     On  June  16,  when  the  bulbs  were 
dug  and  examineil,  two  were  soft-rotted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
outer  scales,  which  showed  no  trace  of  the  yellow  disease.    The  other 
fourttnm  plants  had  better-preserved  leaves  than  the  corresiK)nding 
plants  of  Cziir  Peter  (^ series  5).     Ten  of  the  bulbs  were  entirely  free 
frt>m  s\"mptoms  of  the  yellow  disease  and  perfectly  sound  so  far  as 
ci>uld  l>e  determined   by  the  unaided  eye.      The  other  four   were 
attackeii  by  the  yellow  disease,  but  not  extensively,  and  for  the  most 
part  only  in  those  scales  which  bore  the  inoculated  leaves.     All  of 
this  variety  took  the  disease  less  rapidly  than  the  Czar  Peter.     The 
plants  were  very  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time  and  notes 
made  on  the  condition  of  each  one,  the  two  sets  of  notes  which  follow 
being  fairly  illustrative  of  the  whole  lot. 

Xotes  on  piaut  Xo,  ^'>.— Inoculated  February  7  in  three  leaves. 

February  14.  No  symptoms.  The  plant  has  ^xe  leaves  which  are  now  17.5  cm. 
high. 

March  1 .  One  leaf  only  shows  any  decided  symptoms.  These  consist  of  a  etJVP^ 
in  the  upper  central  part  of  the  leaf  (the  inoculated  part)  which  is  yellow  in  the 
wider  upper  part  of  the  stripe  and  water-soaked  in  the  lower  3  to  4  cnu  The 
length  of  the  stripe  is  9  cm.,  the  breadth  is  2  to  3  mm.  in  the  upper  part  and  onlj 
1  mm.  in  the  lower,  water-soaked  part.  Symptoms  in  the  other  inoculated  leares 
are  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  needle  puncture,  and  consist  of  a  slight  wate^ 
soaked  appearance  in  the  form  of  narrow,  short,  interrupted  lines.  AH  of  this 
white  variety  have  taken  the  disease  less  rapidly  than  the  Czar  Peter. 

March  30.  There  has  been  a  distinct  process  of  symptoms.  On  the  first  ]eaf 
there  is  a  stripe  of  yellow-brown,  dry  tissue  3  nmi.  wide  and  7  cm.  long.  On  tiie 
second  leaf  there  is  a  stripe  3  to  5  mm.  wide  and  3  cm.  long,  which  is  yellow  with 
a  dry,  brown  center.  On  the  third  leaf  the  stripe  is  5  mm.  wide  and  3  cm.  long. 
Most  of  this  is  simply  yellow,  but  the  central  part  is  dry  and  brownish.  Below 
the  well-defined  stripe  are  narrow,  short,  interrupted  water-soaked  linee  on  a  greeo 
background.  These  water-soaked  lines  are  separated  from  the  older  yellow- brown 
stripe  by  3  to  4  cm.  of  healthy-looking  tissue.  This  appearance  must  be  due  to 
germs  which  have  broken  out  of  the  bundles  and  grown  or  diffused  into  the  p•^ 
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exiohyma  in  these  particular  places,  or  which  have  so  destroyed  the  tissues  as  to 
ekllow  the  juices  to  flow  out.  The  greater  part  of  the  three  inoculated  leaves  and 
all  of  the  other  two  leaves  are  sound.  The  leaves  are  now  about  30  cm.  long.  The 
opinion  of  March  1  as  to  the  greater  resistance  of  this  variety  is  certainly  confirmed 
1^5-  the  observations  made  to-day. 

«Jane  16.  The  basal  15  cm.  of  two  of  the  inoculated  leaves  is  sound.  On  the  third 
it  is  sound,  except  for  a  narrow,  interrupted,  water-soaked  stripe  which  extends  to 
li^rithiii  5  cm.  of  the  bulb.  The  bulb  was  carefully  sectioned  at  various  levels  from 
1;lie  base  of  the  plateau  to  the  top  of  the  scales,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  yellow 
l^ixndles  or  any  other  symptom  of  disease.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  some 
o^  these  bacteria  had  not  gained  entrance  to  the  underground  parts  or  that  six 
months  later  this  bulb  would  not  have  been  diseased.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  would 
YxAve  been. 

Noten  on  plant  No.  46. — Inoculated  in  apical  part  of  three  leaves  on  Februry  7. 
February  14.  No  symptoms.    The  plant  has  five  leaves,  17.5  cm.  long. 
March  1.  Long,  narrow,  water-soaked  lines  have  appeared  in  the  injected  part 
of  two  of  the  inoculated  leaves.    As  yet  there  is  no  yellowing.    The  third  leaf 
sliows  no  symptoms. 

March  30.  There  are  now  distinct  symptoms  on  each  of  the  inoculated  leaves. 
The  stripe  on  the  first  leaf  is  5  cm.  long  and  3  to  5  mm.  wide.  It  is  brown  in  the 
upper  (widest)  part,  where  the  bulk  of  the  injected  fluid  must  have  lodged.  The 
tip  of  the  second  leaf  is  dry  and  brown  (3  cm.) ,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  from 
tills  point  down  for  a  distance  of  8  cm.  the  symptoms  continue  in  the  form  of  nar- 
row, interrupted,  water-soaked  stripes.  On  the  third  leaf  the  yellow  stripe  is 
5  mm.  broad  in  its  upper  part  and  1  to  2  mm.  wide  in  the  middle  and  lower  part. 
Farther  down  the  strifie  is  composed  of  narrow,  interrupted,  water-soaked  lines 
on  a  green  background.  No  part  of  the  stripe  is  brown.  The  rest  of  the  plant  is 
normal  Here,  as  in  No.  45,  the  symptoms  on  one  leaf  did  not  develop  until  after 
t-wenty-one  days,  and  from  the  present  appearance  probably  not  until  more  than 
thirty  days  had  passed.  This  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  number  of 
^erms  used,  and  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  most  of  them  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  plant  or.  if  not  killed  outright,  have  been  able  to  overcome 
retarding  influences  only  very  slowly. 

June  16.  The  basal  5  to  15  cm.  of  each  leaf  is  sound  externally;  the  rest  is  dead 
and  dry.  The  bulb  is  sound  externally.  On  cutting  open,  one  scale  only  was 
visibly  affected.  This  scale  bore  one  of  the  inoculated  leaves,  and  the  visible 
symptoms  were  restricted  to  the  upper  third  of  the  bulb  and  to  one  bundle.  The 
plateau  and  all  the  other  scales  were  free  from  symptoms,  but  probably  a  careful 
microscopic  examination  would  have  shovni  the  beginning  of  disease  in  other 
bundles  of  this  scale. 

SERIES  8    (HYACINTHS). 

The  eighth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February  11  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding.  For  this  experiment  two  plants  of  the  variety 
known  as  Gertrude  were  selected,  and  two  plants  of  the  same  variety, 
in  the  same  pot,  were  held  for  comparison.  This  variety  is  a  deep- 
rose,  single-flowered,  vigorous-growing  sort.  The  plants  were  in  full 
bloom.  One  had  eight  leaves,  the  other  nine.  Three  leaves  on  each 
plant  were  inoculated  near  the  apex  from  the  well-clouded  beef -broth 
culture  (No.  0,  Feb.  5),  0.3  cc.  being  injected  into  each  leaf.  These 
leaves  were  10  to  12  cm.  long.  The  needle  was  inserted  about  2.5  cm. 
from  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  the  narrow,  suffused  (water-soaked) 
stripe  which  appeared  immediately  after  the  injection  of  the  fluid  often 
extended  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
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Resvli, — Characteristic  symptoms  of  the  yellow  disease  were  visible 
on  each  of  the  inoculated  leaves  as  early  as  February  14.  At  first  the 
disease  progressed  much  more  rapidly  than  on  any  other  variety. 
Later  its  spread  was  slow.  The  stripes  in  the  inoculatexl  leaves 
extended  downward  slowly  until  the  end  of  March,  at  which  date 
there  were  symptoms  on  no  other,  leaves.  About  this  time  both  of 
the  inoculated  plants  and  the  two  check  plants  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  rapid  soft  white  rot. 

SERIES  9  (HYACINTHS). 

The  ninth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February  11  from  the  name 
culture  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  i.  e.,  0.3  cc.  of  the 
cloudy  fluid  was  injected  into  each  leaf.  For  this  experiment  I 
selected  two  healthy  plants  of  a  single-flowered,  pale-rose  variety 
known  as  Gigantea.  Six  plants  of  the  same  variety  in  the  same  pot 
were  held  as  checks.  The  plants  were  in  full  bloom.  Each  plant 
had  four  to  five  leaves,  three  on  each  plant  being  inoculated  ne^r 
the  apex.     At  this  time  the  leaves  were  9  to  11  cm.  long. 

EesulL — On  February  17  there  were  no  symptoms  on  either  plant. 
By  March  1  there  were  pronounced  stripes  on  four  of  the  six  inocu- 
lated leaves.  The  other  two  leaves  (seventeenth  day)  showed  no  symp- 
toms. These  stripes  were  2  to  3  mm.  wide  and  6  cm.  long,  extending 
down  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  The  older  portions  of  these  stripes  were 
dull  yellow  and  semi-transparent,  with  pale  brown  bundles.  Above  and 
below  this  portion  the  striping  continued  in  the  form  of  water-soaked 
spots.  To  either  side  of  these  narrow  stripes  the  leaf  was  healthy. 
The  appearance  of  one  inoculated  leaf  from  each  plant  (March  5)  is 
shown  in  PL  I,  figs.  3  and  4.  Later,  both  of  these  plants  were  spoiled 
by  the  rapid  soft  white  rot.  None  of  the  uninoculated  leaves  ever 
showed  any  symptoms  of  the  yellow  disease.  Two  of  the  check  plants 
developed  the  rapid  soft  rot  and  were  dug  out  soon  after  the  experi- 
ment began.  In  both  the  rot  began  in  the  blossoms,  and  in  one  it  was 
still  confined  to  a  single  flower  and  a  small  portion  of  the  adjacent 
scape  when  disco  veiled.  The  other  four  check  plants  were  dug  and 
examined  June  17.  All  were  soft-rotted  at  the  heart,  but  in  the  scales 
which  remained  in  condition  to  be  examined  there  were  no  yellow 
bundles. 

SERIES  10    (HYACINTHS). 

The  tenth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February  11  from  the 
same  culture  as  the  preceding.  For  this  experiment  another  pot  of 
Gertrude  was  selected.  The  plants  were  in  full  bloom  and  very 
healthy.  Four  were  inoculated  and  four  others  in  the  same  pot  were 
held  for  comparison.  Each  of  the  plants  bore  eight  to  ten  leaves. 
Two  were  inoculated  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  leaves  (three  leaves 
on  each  plant)  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  0.3  cc.  of  the  cul- 
ture being  put  into  each  leaf.  The  other  two  were  inoculated  in  the 
same  way  in  the  scape,  just  under  the  truss  of  flowers,  several  punc- 
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tures  being  made.  One  of  these  se^fK^s  rec^eived  0.3  ec.  of  the  cloudy 
broth  and  the  other  0.6  ce. 

ResuU. — Four  of  the  six  inoculated  leaves  showed  distinct  symp- 
toms on  February  14.  No  stripes  were  visible  on  the  other  two  until 
after  February  17,  and  they  were  slight  on  March  1,  consisting  merely 
of  some  narrow,  parallel,  water-soaked  lines.  On  March  1  two  of 
the  other  four  leaves  were  shriveled  to  the  base,  and  a  third  was 
shriveled  halfway  down  and  showed  water-soaked  places  farther 
down.  Neither  of  the  plants  inoculated  in  the  scape  showed  any 
symptoms  until  after  February  17,  all  of  the  flowers  wilting  normally. 
On  March  1  the  scape  which  received  0.3  cc.  showed  one  very  narrow, 
short,  water-soaked  stripe  in  the  upper  part  under  the  shriveled  flow- 
ers, and  at  the  end  of  this  month  some  of  the  leaves  began  to  be 
yellowish-green  between  the  vascular  bundles  as  if  disturbed  in  their 
nutrition.  The  scape  which  received  0.(5  cc.  showed  on  March  1  two 
or  three  narrow,  short,  water-soaked  lines  below  the  shriveled  flow- 
ers. At  the  end  of  this  month  the  scape  was  wholly  shriveled  and 
the  leaves  dead  at  the  top  (upper  3  to  6  cm.).  On  June  17,  when  the 
bulbs  were  dug  for  examination,  all  were  spoiled  by  the  soft  rot. 

The  leaves  of  the  check  plants  never  developed  any  symptoms  of 
the  yellow  disease.  On  June  17,  when  the  bulbs  were  dug  for  exam- 
ination, all  of  them  were  soft-rotted  at  the  heart,  but  none  of  them 
showed  any  trace  of  yellow  bundles. 

SERIES   11    (CABBAGE). 

The  eleventh  series  of  inoculations  was  made  on  young  cabbage 
plants  in  active  growth.  They  were  inoculated  February  11  from  the 
same  culture  as  the  preceding  (No.  6,  February  5).  On  each  of  two 
plants  the  germs  were  forced  into  several  parts  of  two  leaf  blades  by 
means  of  the  syringe,  and  on  each  of  the  same  leaf  blades  numerous 
delicate  punctures  were  made  with  the  tip  of  the  needle  and  the  fluid 
bearing  the  germs  was  carefully  rubbed  in  and  not  allowed  to  dry 
immediately.  To  prevent  any  injurious  action  of  sunshine  or  of  dry 
air  large  drops  of  the  culture  were  finally  put  on  the  punctured  parts 
and  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  light  and  of  air  currents 
until  nightfall.  The  germ-laden  fluid  was  forced  into  2  petioles  of  a 
third  plant,  so  that  they  showed  long,  suffused  streaks,  while  here  and 
there  the  fluid  oozed  through  the  epidermis  in  many  very  tiny  drops. 
The  blade  of  a  third  leaf  on  this  plant  was  punctured,  inoculated, 
rubbed,  covered  with  fluid,  and  sheltered  as  described  above. 

Result. — After  some  days  the  two  injected  petioles  split  open,  but 
no  other  symptoms  appeared,  not  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  injected  and  punctured  parts.  The  plants  were  under  observa- 
tion nearly  four  months,  and  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  check 
plants.  Inoculations  of  such  plants  with  Pseudomonas  campestris 
led  to  very  different  results,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere.* 

» See  Centralb.  f.  Bakt,  2.  Abt.  Bd.  Ill,  July,  1897,  p.  284. 
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SERIES  12  (AMARYLLIS). 

The  twelfth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February'  11  on  th** 
well-grown  leaves  of  Amaryllis  atamasco.  Two  plants,  not  yet  show- 
ing any  flower  shoots,  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  three  healthy 
plants  in  the  same  pot  were  held  as  checks.  Two  leaves  were  selectal 
on  each  plant  and  0.3  cc.  of  the  cloudy  broth  culture  (No.  G,  February 
3)  was  injected  into  each  of  two  places  on  each  leaf. 

Result. — The  symptoms  developed  verj^  slowly  as  feeble  yellowijjih 
stripes,  confined  to  the  parts  originally  suffused.  Subsequently  in  th*- 
striped  part  the  plants  produced,  as  is  their  wont  when  injured,  a  red 
pigment.  On  March  1  this  red  pigmentation  was  quite  distinct  in  each 
one  of  the  eight  inoculations.  On  March  31  it  was  more  pronounced, 
occurring  mostly  in  the  form  of  interrupted  red  stre^iks  on  a  green 
background.  These  were  visible  on  one  leaf  for  10  cm.  below  one  of 
the  needle  punctures  and  for  12  cm.  above  the  other.  On  another 
leaf  the  red  dots  and  stripes  extended  7  cm.  above  a  needle  puncture 
and  9  cm.  below  it.  At  this  point  there  were  more  than  100  red  dote. 
eacli  less  than  0,5  mm.  in  diameter.  These  red  spots  were  in  parallel 
rows  over  vascular  bundles  and  not  in  the  parenchyma  between  the 
bundles.  In  the  widest  part  of  the  stripe  four  vascular  bundles  had 
these  red  spots  over  them.  In  the  oldest  and  worst  stained  part  of  the 
stripe  (near  the  puncture)  the  red  stain  also  involved  the  parenchyma 
between  the  bundles.  After  this  date  the  disease  made  only  verj-  slow 
progress.  On  June  18  the  bulbs  were  knocked  out  of  the  i>ot,  sec- 
tioned at  many  levels,  and  carefully  examined.  All  were  entirely 
free  from  any  trace  of  yellow  bundles  and  perfectly  sound. 

SERIES   13    (HYACINTHS). 

The  thirteenth  series  of  inoculations  was  undertaken  February  12,  3 
p.  m.,  to  determine  whether  infections  might  not  be  secured  through 
the  blossoms.  For  this  purpose  I  selected  four  single,  blue-flowered, 
healthy  plants  of  Baron  van  Tuyll,  four  plants  of  the  same  variety 
and  in  the  same  pot  being  held  as  checks.  All  were  in  full  bloom.  Six 
flowei-s  on  each  of  the  four  plants  were  inoculated  by  putting  a  big 
drop  of  cloudy  beef  broth  (No.  11,  February  3)  gently  into  the  throat 
of  each  one  without  in  any  way  touching  the  flower  wi*^h  the  needle 
of  the  hyi>odermic  syringe.  The  i>ot  and  the  earth  on  which  it  stood 
were  heavily  watered  and  then  covered  with  a  large  bell  jar.  This  jar 
was  removed  February  U,  at  noon,  when  the  drops  had  disappeared. 
Bees  had  ac^cess  to  the  hothouse  and  visited  these  plants  freely  all 
day,  but  for  the  most  part  they  carefully  avoided  the  inoculated 
flowers.  In  one  instance,  however,  I  saw  a  bee  enter  an  inoculated 
flower.  Frequently  they  passed  in  front  of  such  flowers  and  occa- 
sionally prepared  to  enU»r  and  then  suddenly  withdrew  and  selected 
uninoculated  flowers. 

The  throat  of  the  contracted  perianth  did  not  wet  readily,  and  so 
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nixch  uncertainty  was  felt  as  to  likelihood  of  the  infection  reaching 
Ixo  nectaries  that  this  series  and  the  following  one  were  repeated. 
I^Soe  series  16  and  17.) 

JResvlt — These  plants  were  examined  March  2  and  again  March  31. 
On  three  of  them  there  were  no  symptoms  whatever  and  on  the  fourth 
:liere  were  symptoms  of  ill  health,  but  none  clearly  attributable  to  the 
Lnoculation.  (The  bulb  of  this  plant  subsequently  rotted.)  On  June 
18,  when  these  plants  were  next  examined,  one  of  the  bulbs  had  soft- 
rotted,  two  appeared  bo  be  sound,  and  the  fourth  was  affected  with  the 
yellow  disease.     My  notes  on  this  particular  plant  are  as  follows- 

^otes  on  plant  No,  63, — February  12.  3  p.  m.  Inoculated  six  flowers. 

February  14.  noon.  Bell  jar  removed.  The  flnid  has  disappeared  from  the 
flo-^vers. 

February  17.  The  flowers  are  still  in  good  condition.  The  inocnlated  ones  have 
not  shriveled  or  fallen  off. 

March  2.  The  scape  is  green  and  healthy  to  its  tip.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
infection.  The  flowers  have  shriveled,  but  it  is  a  normal  withering.  The  leaves 
axe  sound.    They  are  80  cm.  long  and  the  scape  is  somewhat  taller. 

ISdarch  31.  The  leaves  are  healthy  and  there  is  no  sign  of  yellowing,  shriveling, 
or  down-striping  in  the  scape,  which  is  still  green  and  perfect  to  its  summit. 

June  18.  Leaves  dead,  bulb  sound  externally  except  for  a  slight  dry  rot  in  the 
extreme  outer  i)art  of  the  plateau,  which  entirely  disappears  1  mm.  in.  Consid- 
erably farther  up,  the  bulb  shows  distinct  symptoms  of  the  yellow  disease,  which 
increase  in  the  plateau  from  below  upward.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  plateau 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  yellow  bundles  and  several  small  cavities  full  of  yel- 
lo^w  bacteria.  Near  the  plateau  twenty-three  vascular  bundles  in  eleven  scales  are 
yellowed  and  more  or  less  broken  down  by  the  bacterial  slime.  Farther  up  (near 
the  top  of  the  bulb)  only  sixteen  bundles  are  visibly  affected.  These  are  close 
together  on  one  side  of  the  bulb  in  eight  scales  (Plate  I,  fig.  5).  One  scale  of  this 
bulb  was  photographed  by  itself  and  is  shown  in  Plate  I,  fig.  6. 

None  of  the  check  plants  showed  any  symptoms  of  this  disease.  On  June  18 
three  of  them  were  entirely  sound,  while  the  fourth  was  partly  destroyed  by  the 
soft  white  rot. 

Infection  of  a  daughter  bulb. — On  the  flat  side  of  the  bulb  (shown 
in  Plate  I,  fig.  «5),  and  still  att-ached  to  it  by  a  common  plateau,  was 
a  good-sized  daughter  bulb.  This  was  also  diseased,  but  only  where 
it  joined  the  mother  bulb.  In  the  base  of  its  plateau  there  were  20 
vascular  bundles  full  of  the  yellow  slime,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
plateau  showed  no  symptoms  and  all  of  its  scales  were  sound. 

SERIES  14   (HYACINTHS). 

This  series  was  begun  February  12  and  was  in  all  respects  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  thirteenth,  except  that  a  large  single,  white-flowered  variety, 
known  as  Mont  Blanc,  was  used.  Six  flowers  on  each  of  five  plants 
were  inoculated  and  three  plants  in  the  same  pot  were  held  for  com- 
parison. 

Result — Up  to  March  31,  at  which  date  the  observations  ceased, 
there  were  no  symptoms  on  any  of  these  plants  which  could  be  defi- 
nitely ascribed  to  the  inoculations.     On  June  17,  when  the  bulbs  were 
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dug  and  examined,  the  three  check  plants  were  entirely  sonnd.  Three 
of  the  inoculated  plants  were  also  sound,  or  at  least  appeared  so  to 
the  unaided  eye.  The  bulbs  of  the  two  other  plants  were  soond 
externally,  but  on  sectioning  them  they  showed  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  the  yellow  disease.  One  was  slightly  affected  in  two  scales. 
The  other  was  more  seriously  diseased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it: 

Notes  on  plant  No.  ^7.— February  12,  8  p.  m.    Inocnlated  six  flowers. 

February  14,  noon.  Removed  the  bell  jar.  The  heart  of  the  inocnlated  flowon 
is  still  moist. 

February  17.  The  flowers  begin  to  shrivel.  The  inoculated  ones  are  hnMiitg 
up  best. 

March  2.  The  flowers  have  withered.  The  scape  is  large  and  30  cm.  long. 
Its  upper  2  cm.  is  yellow  and  shriveling,  but  there  are  no  symptoms  attributabie 
to  the  inoculations.  The  rest  of  the  scape  is  green  and  turgid.  The  leaves  are  3)> 
cm.  long  and  are  healthy. 

March  31.  The  scape  has  dry-shriveled  and  all  of  the  leaves  are  drying  out  at 
the  tip  (3  to  10  cm. ).  The  plant  looks  bad,  but  there  are  no  stripes  on  the  leaves, 
not  even  at  their  extreme  base. 

June  17.  Leaves  dead,  bulb  sound  externally.  On  cutting,  twenty-tw^o  yellov 
bundles  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  white  and  otherwiHe  sonnd  plateao. 
The  infected  bundles  were  all  on  one  side  of  the  bulb  and  were  beautifully  distiDct 
as  in  case  of  No.  63.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  eleven  bundles  in  fonr  scale? 
were  visibly  affected,  the  yellow  slime  oozing  from  the  cut  surface.  Loiver  dowB 
(near  the  plateau)  a  larger  number  of  bundles  were  yeUow,  and  one  other  scak 
was  involved  (one  bundle,  in  which  the  yellow  disappeared  about  halfway  up). 
The  extreme  base  of  the  plateau  was  sound,  and,  as  in  No.  63,  the  progress  of  the 
infection  was  clearly  from  the  scape  to  the  vessels  of  the  platean  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  scales.    There  was  no  soft  white  rot. 

SEBIBS  15   (ONIONS). 

The  fifteenth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February  12  on  AUium 
cepa.  Four  well-grown  onion  plants  not  yet  in  bloom  were  selected 
for  this  purpose.  The  inoculations  were  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
sjTinge,  using  the  well-clouded  beef  broth  in  tube  No.  11  (February  4). 
About  2  ec.  was  injected  into  one  plant,  numerous  punctures  being 
made  into  old  and  young  leaves.  Three  leaves  were  selected  on  each 
of  two  other  plants  and  0.3  cc.  was  injects  into  the  base  of  each  one. 
The  fourth  plant  was  inoculated  in  the  same  way,  0.3  cc.  being  inject€d 
into  the  base  of  each  of  four  leaves. 

Remdt. — On  March  2  the  inoculated  leaves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  were 
shriveled  and  white.  On  March  31  there  were  no  additional  symptoms. 
On  June  18,  when  the  bulbs  were  dug  and  sectioned,  all  were  free 
from  yellow  bundles  and  entirely  sound. 

SERIES   16  (hyacinths). 

The  sixteenth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  February  16,  at  11  a.  m. 
Two  single,  white-flowered  hyacinths,  of  the  variety  known  as  Baron 
van  Tuyll,  were  selected  for  this  purpose  and  two  plants  of  the  same 
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variety,  and  in  the  same  pot,  were  held  for  comparison.  The  interior 
of  eight  to  ten  flowers  on  each  plant  was  thoroughly  infected  by  forci- 
bly spurting  0.2  cc.  of  cloudy  alkaline  beef  broth  (from  tube  3,  February 
10)  into  the  throat  of  the  perianth.  Great  care  was  taken  not  to  spill 
any  of  the  culture  on  the  leaves  or  to  wound  the  flowers  with  the  tip  of 
the  needle.  The  pot  was  wet  down  thoroughly,  covered  with  a  bell  jar, 
and  shaded  from  the  light.  After  twenty-three  hours  the  bell  jar  was 
removed,  the  interior  of  the  injected  flowers  being  still  moist.  The 
plants  were  in  full  bloom  and  very  thrifty. 

Resvli, — On  March  2  one  scape  showed  a  trace  of  water-soak  in  the 
part  occupied  by  the  flowers,  but  there  were  no  additional  subsequent 
symptoms.  On  June  21  these  bulbs  were  dug  and  examined.  Neither 
one  showed  any  trace  of  the  yellow  disease.  The  two  check  bulbs 
were  also  sound.     This  variety  took  the  disease  slowly  in  series  7. 

SERIES  17  (HYACINTHS). 

This  series  was  in  all  respects  a  duplicate  of  the  preceding,  except 
that  I  used  two  single,  blue-flowered  specimens  of  Baron  van  Tuyll, 
and  inoculated  a  third  plant  in  the  leaves,  holding  two  healthy  plants 
in  the  same  pot  as  checks.  On  Februarj^  16  eight  to  ten  flowers  were 
inoculated  on  each  plant,  each  receiving  0. 2  cc. ,  which  was  spurted  into 
the  depths  of  the  perianth,  where  it  remained  in  foam.  Of  the  plant 
inoculated  through  the  leaves,  one  leaf  received  0.4  cc.  and  the  other 
two  leaves  0.2  cc.  each.  Each  foliar  inoculation  was  made  well  toward 
the  apex  of  the  leaf. 

ResuU, — On  March  2  one  of  the  two  plants  inoculated  in  the  flowers 
showed  distinct  symptoms  in  the  scape.  These  consisted  of  a  water- 
soaked  stripe  beginning  in  the  middle  part  of  the  inflorescence  in  one 
of  the  inoculated  flowers.  The  stripe  extended  downward  about  5  cm. 
and  involved  about  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  scape.  In 
the  upper  part  of  it  the  vascular  bundles  were  feebly  browned  (PL  I, 
fig.  7).  The  disease  moved  downward  rapidly  in  the  scape,  and  on 
March  31  the  soft  white  rot  having  set  in,  the  bulb  was  dug  and  exam- 
ined. There  was  some  yellow  slime  in  the  plateau,  and  one  bundle 
of  one  scale  was  visibly  invaded  by  the  yellow  microortranism.  The 
part  of  the  bulb  recently  invaded  by  the  soft  white  rot  was  the  upper 
central  part,  i.  e.,  that  previously  injured  by  the  growth  of  the  inocu- 
lated organism.  Up  to  March  31  the  other  plant  developed  no  symp- 
toms on  the  scape  or  leaves,  but  the  bulb  was  wholly  decayed  when 
dug  and  examined  June  17.  The  cause  of  this  decay  was  not  then 
determinable. 

The  plant  inoculated  through  the  leaves  developed  beautifully  typ- 
ical water-soaked  stripes  down  the  middle  of  each  leaf.  On  March 
2,  two  of  these  stripes  were  over  10  cm.  long.  On  March  31  the  inocu- 
lated leaves  were  shriveled  over  halfway  to  the  bulb.  This  plant 
was  not  again  examined  until  June  17,  when  the  bulb  was  wiioUy 
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decayed  and  the  cause  of  decay  not  determinable.  The  two  check 
plants  never  developed  any  above-ground  symptoms,  and  on  June  17 
the  bulbs  were  entirely  sound. 

SERIES   18    (PLUNOE  EXPERIMENT). 

The  eighteenth  series  of  inoculations  was  made  March  10,  to  deter- 
mine whether  infections  could  be  obtained  through  the  stomata.  For 
this  purpose  I  selected  six  pots  of  healthy  hyacinths  of  the  following 
varieties:  Czar  Peter,  Grertrude,  and  Gigantea.  All  were  in  full 
bloom. 

The  material  for  infection  consisted  of  1,000  cc.  of  distilled  water, 
sterilized  in  the  ordinary  way  after  adding  10  cc.  of  alkaline  beef 
broth.  When  sterile,  a  well-developed  beef-broth  culture  of  the  hya- 
cinth germ  was  poured  into  this  flask,  the  fluid  in  which  was  feebly 
clouded  next  morning  and  swarming  with  motile  rods.  On  plating 
out,  it  proved  to  be  a  pure  culture  of  the  hyacinth  germ.  Sterile 
tumblers  were  filled  with  this  fluid  and  the  apical  part  of  the  leaves 
of  selected  plants  were  plunged  into  it  as  follows,  and  left  twenty- 
three  hours  shaded  from  the  light.  On  removal,  the  fluid  adhering 
to  the  leaves  was  carefully  dried  in  situ  by  exposure  to  the  sun  before 
the  plants  were  left,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  infect  other  parts 
of  the  same  plants  or  of  the  checks. 

Notes  on  plant  No, 8 1,— One  plant  of  Czar  Peter,  six  leaves  plunged  4  to  7  cm.; 
three  healthy  plants  in  same  x)Ot  held  for  comparison. 

March  ?0.    No  resalts. 

March  30.  Plunged  part  of  three  leaves  is  paler  green,  and  one  of  them  has  a 
long, narrow,  brown  stripe.  This  is  VS  cm.  by  I  mm.,  and  begins  0.5  cm.  below 
the  tip. 

June  21.  Lieaves  dead,  bulb  sound,  at  least  to  unaided  vision.  All  of  the  check 
bulbs  are  free  from  the  yellow  disease  and  all  are  sound,  except  the  outer  part  of 
one  plateau,  which  has  soft-rotted. 

Notes  on  plant  No,  82, — One  plant  of  Czar  Peter,  four  leaves  plunged  4  to  8  dm; 
three  healthy  plants  in  the  same  pot  held  for  comparison. 

March  30.    No  visible  symptoms. 

July  1.  Bulb  entirely  soft- rot  ted.  One  of  the  check  plants  has  also  entirely 
soft-rotted.    The  other  two  are  sound. 

Notes  on  plant  No.  S.i. — One  plant  of  Gertrude,  eight  leaves  plunged  3  to  6  cm.; 
seven  healthy  plants  in  the  same  pot  held  for  comparison. 

March  80.  For  the  last  ten  days  one  leaf  has  been  curved  downward  in  the 
plunged  part,  and  this  part  now  bears  alternating  narrow  green  and  yellow  stripes, 
the  latter  lying  in  the  parenchyma  between  the  bundles.  One  other  leaf  shows 
slight  geotropism  in  the  plunged  part  and  slight  yellowing  in  stripes  between  the 
bundles.    The  others  are  normal. 

July  1.  The  leaves  are  gone.  The  bulb  has  lost  its  center  by  soft  rot.  The 
scales  which  remain  show  no  trace  of  yellow  bundles.  The  checks  were  also 
examined.  Two  bulbs  are  sound.  One  is  white-rotted  and  soft  on  one  side,  but 
shows  no  trace  of  the  yellow  germs.  The  other  four  are  entirely  soft-rotted  and 
gone. 

Notes  on  plant  No,  84, — One  plant  of  Gertrude.  <9ight  leaves  plunged  3  to  5  cm.; 
six  healthy  plants  in  the  same  pot  held  for  CDinparison. 

March  80.  No  result. 
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June  21.  Bulb  rotted  and  gone.  Of  the  six  checks  one  is  entirely  sound,  three 
are  slightly  soft-rotted,  but  with  no  trace  of  yellow  bundles,  and  two  have  entirely 
decayed. 

Notes  on  plant  No.  8S.—One  plant  of  Gigantea,  four  leaves  plunged  3  to  7  cm.; 
six  healthy  plants  in  same  pot  are  held  for  comparison. 

March  80.  No  symptoms. 

July  1 .  The  bulb  has  rotted,  and  it  is  too  late  to  determine  the  cause.  The  bulbe 
of  all  the  check  plants  have  also  rotted. 

Notes  on  plant  No,  86,— One  plant  of  Gigantea.  five  leaves  plunged  2  to  7  cm.; 
three  healthy  plants  in  the  same  pot  were  held  for  comparison. 

March  30.  No  symptoms. 

July  1.  Leaves  dead.  Heart  of  bulb  rotted  out.  No  symptoms  of  the  yellow  dis- 
ease in  the  scales  which  remain.  The  checks  are  also  free  from  this  aisease.  One  of 
them  has  soft-rotted.  The  centers  of  the  other  two  are  also  soft  from  the  presence 
of  the  white  rot. 

INOCUI^ATIOIirS  OF  1899. 

SERIES  19   (HYACINTHS). 

This  experiment,  begun  February  22,  was  another  attempt  to  infect 
through  the  blossoms.  From  4  to  10  flowers  were  inoculated  by  put- 
ting several  small  drops  of  the  infectious  fluid  into  the  heart  of  the 
blossoms  by  means  of  a  sterile  hypodermic  syringe.  For  infection,  I 
made  use  of  slime  from  an  actively  motile  young  bright-yellow  cul- 
ture on  coconut.  This  slime  was  dissolved  by  shaking  in  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water. 

The  varieties  tested  were  Regulus,  blue  Baron  von  Tuyll,  whit^ 
Baron  von  Tuyll,  Gertrude,  and  Gigantea. 

The  experiment  was  unfortunately  interrupted  on  June  7,  at  which 
time  the  bulbs  of  8  of  the  inoculated  plants  were  visibly  affected  by 
the  yellow  disease,  i.  e.,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  About 
40  plants  were  held  as  checks,  none  of  which  showed  any  external  or 
iut-emal  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Regulus  was  affected  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  others,  but  in  all  cases  the  symptoms  were  slight,  and 
some  months  more  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  bulbs  to  become 
seriously  diseased. 

REMARKS  ON  PATHOGENESIS. 

The  inoculation  experiments  were  all  made  with  pure  cultures,  on 
80und  plants,  in  a  hothouse  where  hyacinths  had  never  before  been 
grown,  and  in  a  country  where  the  disease  is  not  known  to  occur. 
Moi-eover,  none  of  the  several  hundred  check  plants  contracted  the 
disease.  It  is  therefore  reasonably  certain  that  all  of  the  infectious 
material  was  derived  from  my  cultures.  The  pathogenic  natui'e  of 
these  cultures  is  rendei^ed  certain  (1)  l>ecause  the  symptoms  always 
began  in  that  part  of  the  plant  which  was  inoculated  and  proceeded 
downward,  the  bulb  being  the  last  part  to  show  the  disease;  (2)  because 
the  organism  occurring  so  abundantly  in  the  yellow  bundles  of  the 
bulbs  was  demonstrated  by  cultures  therefrom  and  by  microscopic 
examinations  to  be  the  same  as  that  inserted  into  the  leaves  and 
scapes  months  earlier;  (3)  because,  after  cultivation  on  artiflcial 
8970— No.  26—00 3 
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media  for  a  year,  this  orgaDism  again  produced  the  disease  when 
inserted  into  the  leaves  and  floral  organs  of  healthy  plants,  and,  after 
a  lape^  of  some  months,  was  again  demonstrated  to  be  present  in 
enormous  numbers  in  yellow  broken-down  bundles  in  the  interior  of 
the  bulbs. 

The  time  of  first  appearance  of  symptoms  in  the  inoculated  leaves 
varied  within  wide  limits,  according  to  the  variety  tested  and  the 
amount  of  material  used,  but  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  Hyacinihus 
orieutoJis  which  were  inoculated  showed  the  disease  in  three  to  thirty 
days  in  the  parts  above  ground,  and  40  of  these  plants  also  showed 
charaeterLstic  sATnptoms  in  the  bulbs  at  the  end  of  two  to  five  months. 
In  18!»8  the  conditions  toward  the  end  of  the  experiments  were  very 
unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  ovring  to  the  extreme  Tieat 
of  the  summer.  In  181»9  the  experiments  were  disturbed  and  broken 
off  too  soon. 

The  results  I  have  obtained  indisputably  confirm  Dr.  Wakker's 
statements  respecting  the  jetiolc^ry  of  this  disease.  My  studies  lead 
me  to  accept  substantially  all  of  his  statements  regarding  the  char- 
a<*ter  and  succession  of  symptoms  in  this  disease  and  the  lesions  in 
the  host  plant  due  to  its  progress.  They  seem  to  show  that  some 
varieties  art*  more  susceptible  than  others,  e.  g..  Czar  Peter  than 
white  Baron  von  Tuyll,  and  Gertrude  than  Gigantea.  They  show, 
as  Wakker  stated,  that  daughter  bulbs  contract  the  disease  from 
mother  bulbs.  They  do  not  clearly  establish  that  the  germ  has  any 
other  host  plant  or  that  the  parasite  can  enter  through  the  stomata. 
They  show  that  it  is  easy  to  induce  the  disease  by  wounds.  They 
als^)  indicate  that  bulbs  may  sometimes  become  diseased  as  the  result 
of  germs  lodged  in  the  flowers,  and  that  bees  sometimes  visit  such 
flowers.  The  last  two  facts  point  to  leaf -eating  and  nectar-sipping 
insects  as  probable  carriers  of  this  disease.  A  priori,  there  is  noth- 
ing improbable  in  this  view,  since  two  bacterial  diseases  common  in 
thi?  United  States,  the  cucurbit  wilt  and  the  pear  blight,  are  dissemi- 
nated in  this  way,  the  former  from  germs  lodged  in  the  leaf,  princi- 
pally by  the  bites  of  leaf -eating  beetles,  the  latter  from  germs  lodged 
in  the  nectaries  by  l>ees  and  other  insects  which  visit  the  flowers  for 
nectar  and  pollen.  It  remains,  however,  for  some  one  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  bulbs  are  grown  in  quantity,  and  where  the  disease 
is  prevalent,  to  i-emove  this  statement  from  the  domain  of  likelihood 
to  that  of  actual  fact  or  to  show  that  it  has  no  real  foundation. 

Wakker  l)elieved  the  disease  to  be  often  transmitted  by  the  knife, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  his  views  well  founded.  In  this 
cam*  the  practical  deductions  are  easily  made.  Knives  used  on  dis- 
*»as(»d  plants  should  not  be  used  on  healthy  plants  until  they  have 
1hm»u  thoroughly  disinfected.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessan* 
Xa)  dip  them  into  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes. 

Possibly  healthy  fields  may  Ix^come  infected  from  the  slime  of  the 
canals,  into  which,  I  am  told,  diseased  bulbs  are  commonly  thrown 
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and  from  which  the  fertile  mud  is  raked  out.  at  stated  intervals  to 
spread  over  the  land.     From  the  close  resemblance  of  this  germ  to 
JPs,  campestriSy  the  cause  of  brown  rot  in  the  cabbage,  it  is  probable 
that,  like  the  latter,  the  hyacinth  germ  is  able  to  live  for  a  long  time . 
in  the  soil  of  infected  fields. 

Diseased  bulbs  should  be  burned  or  put  into  a  jar  of  dilute  crude 
sulphuric  acid,  to  which  more  acid  is  added  from  time  to  time.  They 
should  never  be  thrown  into  the  canals  or  on  waste  land,  nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  rot  in  place,  for  in  this  way  all  the  soil  would 
finally  become  infected.  Land  on  which  the  disease  is  present  should 
be  used  for  other  plants. 

As  suggested  by  Wakker,  new  varieties  should  be  originated  only  by 
hand  pollination,  both  parents  being  selected  from  such  varieties  as  are 
naturally  free  from  this  disease,  or  which  are  at  least  little  subject  to  it. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  pathogenesis  it  may  be  well  to  call 
special  attention  to  certain  features  of  this  disease  which  seem  espe- 
cially instructive.  The  peculiarities  which  have  impressed  me  most 
are:  (1)  The  extremely  slow  progress  of  the  symptoms — a  slowness 
which  is  very  remarkable  if  we  compare  it  with  the  rapid  action  of 
such  bacterial  diseases  as  pear  blight  {Bacillus  amylovorus)  or  the 
wet  white  rot  of  hyacinths  which  attacked  some  of  my  plants  in  1898. 
(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  disease  is  restricted  to  the  particular 
vascular  bundles  which  are  first  invaded,  i.  e.,  the  very  slow  invasion 
of  the  parenchyma  and  of  remoter  vascular  bundles  protected  by  this 
parenchyma. 

This  disease  is  not  only  peculiarly  a  vascular  trouble,  as  Wakker 
pointed  out,  but  is  so  restricted  to  the  bundles  first  invaded  that  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  general  infec- 
tion of  the  bulb  scales  until  after  the  vessels  which  form  a  network 
in  the  plateau  have  become  diseased.  The  disease  was  not  observed 
in  the  roots. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  organism  can  grow  parasitically 
appear  to  be  narrowly  restricted.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  on  any 
other  host  plant.  It  is  a  feeble,  slow  acting  parasite  and  probably  it 
would  be  confined  to  the  domain  of  pure  saprophytism  were  it  not 
for  the  aeration  and  other  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  occurring  in 
the  vascular  bundles  of  the  hyacinth.  The  parenchyma  of  the  bulb 
scales  is  distinctly  acid  and  plainly  unfavorable  to  its  growth,  most 
likely  on  account  of  this  acidity,  since  studies  of  the  organism  in  a 
variety  of  culture  media  have  shown  it  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  presence  of  acids,  even  those  of  the  hyacinth  (see  Bulletin  28). 

If  the  parenchymatic  tissues  of  the  hyacinth  were  less  acid,  if  the 
germ  were  a  more  copious  alkali  producer,  if  it  were  less  strictly 
aerobic,  if  it  destroyed  cell  walls  more  readily,  or  finally,  if  it  exerted 
a  more  powerful  diastatic  action  on  starch,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a  much  more  active  parasite. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  acidit}^  of  the  paren- 
chyma in  different  varieties  of  hyacinths  is  what  renders  some  varieties 
more  susceptible  than  others,  but  this  can  not  be  settled  without  fur- 
ther experiments  which  were  best  undertaken  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  according  to  Wakker  the  growers  have  long  recognized  that 
there  are  susceptible  and  nonsusceptible  varieties. 

The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  these 
conclusions  after  reading  Bulletin  No.  28  in  which  the  cultural  pecu- 
liarities of  this  organism  are  discussed  and  compared  with  those  of 
Ps,  campestriSy  Ps.  phaseoli,  and  Ps,  stewartiy  three  other  1-flagellate, 
yellow  bacteria  common  in  the  United  States. 

MORPHOLOGY   OF  THE  PARASITE. 
SIZE   AND  SHAPE. 

This  organism  is  a  medium-sized  slender  rod,  multiplying  by  fission, 
llie  ends  are  rounded.  It  is  slightly  variable  in  breadth  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  greatly  variable  in  length.  Indeed,  accoi'ding 
to  varying  external  conditions  the  length  may  be  said  to  fluctuate 
enormously.  Many  examinations  and  measurements  have  been  made. 
In  the  plant  and  in  exhausted  culture  media  it  is  generally  only  a 
single  rod  1^  to  2  times  as  long  as  broad;  rarely  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  broad.  The  appearance  of  some  of  the  rods,  which  were  taken 
from  the  daughter  bulb  examined  in  February,  1898,  is  shown  in  Plat« 
I,  fig.  8a.  On  slides  stained  5  minutes  in  a  saturated  watery  solution 
of  basic  f  uchsin  they  were  0.4  to  0.5  by  0.5  to  1.0  //.  From  the  interior 
of  a  bulb  of  the  first  series  (the  slide  stained  June  23,  1897,  in  watery 
solution  of  basic  fuchsin  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  and  measure- 
ments made  August  3,  1898),  they  were  0.5  by  0.9  to  1.5  //,  most  of  the 
rods  on  this  slide  being  0.5  by  1.0  to  1.2  //.  Taken  from  fresh  cultures 
in  beef  broth  they  are  a  little  longer.  Plate  I,  fig.  86  shows  typical 
forms  from  an  alkaline  beef-broth  culture  9  days  old.  The  thickest 
rods  observed  on  slides  made  from  this  culture  and  stained  in  a 
saturated  watery  solution  of  basic  fuchsin  were  O.G//.  Most  of  them 
measured  0.4  by  1.0  to  2.0//.  On  slides  made  the  third  day  from  a 
well  clouded  1,000-cc.  flask  of  distilled  water  containing  20  cc.  of  beef 
broth,  and  stained  with  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore's  modification  of  Loeffler's 
flagel la  stain,  they  were  0.5  to  0.7  by  1.0  to  2.0 //.  On  slides  made 
from  slant  agar  cultures  5  days  old  (stock  207,  acidity +22  of  Fuller's 
scale),  and  stained  with  Alfred  Fischer's  flagella  stain,  the  lai^est 
rods  were  0.8  to  1.0  by  2.0  to  3.0yw.  Some  of  these  flagella- bearing 
rods  are  shown  in  Plate  I,  figs.  9a  and  96.  Flagella  stains  seemed  to 
slightly  increase  the  thickness  of  the  rods  or  to  render  visible  an 
outer  part  not  stained  by  ordinary  methods.  In  general  the  elements 
of  this  species  appeared  to  me  slenderer  than  those  of  Ps,  campestris. 
Under  the  same  conditions  Ps.  phaseoU  is  also  a  little  plumper  and 
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shorter.  Flagella-bearing  rods  of  the  former  are  shown  in  Plate  I,  fig. 
10,  and  of  the  latter  in  Plate  I,  fig.  11. 

Rods  were  frequently  seen  in  process  of  division,  and  occasionally 
two  pairs  were  found  joined  end  to  end.  Chains  were  never  seen  in 
the  host  plant  or  in  young  cultures.  Even  in  old  cultures  in  beef 
broth  (rim  excluded)  and  on  potato  and  standard  nutrient  agar  free 
from  sugar,  they  were  very  rare.  Prolonged  search  would,  however, 
sometimes  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  chain  of  6  to  12  seg- 
ments. As  in  case  of  Ps.  campestris  the  tendency  to  form  chains  in 
the  ordinary  culture  media  is  very  slight.  In  sugar  agar,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  also  on  banana,  sweet  potato,  etc.,  chains  and  long  rods 
are  very  common.  These  are  usually  mixed  in  with  zooglcese  and 
the  short  elements.  In  such  media  the  short  elements  often  grow 
out  into  undivided  filaments  50  to  150  /i  in  length.  In  many  of  these 
1  was  unable  to  discover  even  a  trace  of  septa.  In  others  the  seg- 
ments were  distinct.  Transferred  to  alkaline  beef  broth  or  common 
agar  the  long  rods  and  chains  disappear  and  the  ordinary,  form 
abounds.  This  growth  in  the  form  of  chains  and  filaments  was 
observed  repeatedly  in  cultures  abounding  in  sugar;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  produced  at  will  by  inoculating  this  organism  into  agar  rich  in 
grape  or  cane  sugar.  Two  of  these  long  rods  taken  from  a  30  per 
cent  cane  sugar  agar  are  shown  in  Plate  I,  fig.  8c.  Ps.  campestris  and 
Ps,  phaseoli  behave  in  the  same  way  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sugar. 

No  branched  forms  have  ever  been  seen.  Like  Ps,  campesiris  some 
of  the  rods  appear  to  be  slightly  curved,  but  the  chains  are  not 
crooked  or  twisted,  as  in  case  of  vibrios. 

MOTILITY. 

The  organism  is  motile,  at  least  in  early  stages  of  its  growth,  in  a 
variety  of  media.  These  movements,  which  are  tumbling  and  dart- 
ing, are  accomplished  by  means  of  one  long  polar  flagellum.  This 
flagellum  was  stained  only  after  repeated  trials.  It  must  be  very 
effectually  mordanted.  I  finally  succeeded  with  Van  Ermengem's 
nitrate  of  silver  method,  with  Fischer's  stain,  and  with  Dr.  V.  A. 
Moore's  modification  of  Loeffler's  stain.  As  a  rule  the  fiagella  were 
only  feebly  stained.  The  appearance  of  this  organ  is  shown  in  Plate  I, 
fig.  9.  Figures  of  the  fiagella  of  Ps.  campestris  and  Ps.  phaseoli  are 
introduced  for  comparison.  In  some  cases  it  seems  as  if  the  flagellum 
were  given  off  slightly  below  the  end  of  the  rod,  both  in  this  species 
and  in  Ps.  campestris^  but  of  this  I  could  not  be  entirely  certain. 
Motility  was  observed  in  potato  cultures  2  to  4  weeks  old,  but  I  was 
never  able  to  see  any  in  rods  taken  directly  from  the  closely  packed 
yellow  masses  inside  the  bundles  of  diseased  bulbs.  This  material 
was  examined  very  carefully  in  distilled  water. 
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ZOOQIXEJE. 

ZoogloesB  are  usually  developed  in  solid  and  fluid  cultures  after  a 
few  days,  the  time  of  appearance  varying  greatly  with  the  nature  of 
the  medium.  In  general  they  appeared  much  sooner  in  acid  fluids 
than  in  alkaline  ones.  In  beef  broth  made  very 
strongly  alkaline  to  litmus  (neutral  to  phenolphta- 
lein)  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  they  did  not  appear 
until  the  close  of  the  second  week.  In  acid  beef 
broth  (unneutralized)  they  were  commonly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  a  day  or  two  after  clouding.  In 
one  instance,  however,  they  appeared  in  an  alkaline 
gelatin  culture  the  second  day  after  inoculation  and 
were  very  numerous  the  third  day.  This  gelatin 
was  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic  soda  (neutral  to 
phenolphtalein)  and  was  in  a  fluid  st^te  (28°  to  29^ 
C),  i.  e.,  in  a  condition  where  any  substance  unfa- 
vorable to  growth  could  act  on  the  organism  most 
effectively.  May  it  not  be  that  the  zoogloea  stage  i» 
a  protective  state  entered  into  by  bacteria  whenever 
the  physical  or  chemical  conditions  of  the  substra- 
tum are  unfavorable  to  growth,  these  conditions 
being  either  independent  of  the  organism,  as  in  this 
case,  or  brought  about  by  its  own  metabolism? 

In  beef  broth  and  other  fluid  cultures  the  tiny 
aggregations  of  this  organism  showed  a  marked 
tendency  to  gather  into  a  ring  or  rim  on  the  wall  of 
the  tube  at  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  sometimes 
floating  islands  appeared,  but  the  flocculent  matter 
seldom  united  into  any  tough  pellicle,  being  easily 
jarred  apart  and  into  the  depths  of  the  fluid.  These  zoogloeae  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  either  as  small  whitish  flecks  or,  when  on  the  rim  at 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  round,  yellow,  colony-like  bodies,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  reached  some  age  and 
density.  These  bodies  also  formed  on  substrata 
rich  in  assimilable  sugars;  here,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  development  of  acids.  On  the  solid,  sugar- 
rich  substrata,  e.  g.,  sugar-agar,  potato  with 
sugar,  sugar  beet,  sweet  potato,  etc. ,  they  pro- 
duced a  papillose,  verrucose,  or  shagreen-like 
surface,  the  tiny  rounded  elements  forming  this 
surface  being  ver^^  smooth  and  distinct  in  their 
upper  part,  but  fused  below  next  to  the  substratum.  This  shagreen 
also  appeared,  on  old  cultures,  on  nutrient  starch  jelly  containing  5  per 
cent  glycerol.     This  appearance  is  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4. 


Pio.  3.— Culture  of 
Pseudomonaa  hya- 
cinthi  on  slant  80  per 
cent  cane-sngar  agar, 
showing  '*  shagreen '' 
surface. 


Fio.  4.— Slightly  magnified 
diagrammatic  vi^ws  of 
slime  of  P».  \ffacin1hi  on 
sweet  potato,  showing 
''shagreen''  surface. 
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SPORE  FORMATION. 

No  spores  have  been  seen,  and  I  am  in  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  spores  observed  in  some  of  his  cultures  and  studied  so 
carefully  by  Dr.  Wakker  belonged  to  this  species.  He  was  never 
able  to  find  any  in  the  host  plant,  and  those  which  appeared  in  his 
tubes  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  working  at  times 
with  contaminated  cultures.  None  of  his  successful  infections  with 
sporiferous  material  were  made  with  spore  masses  entirelj'^  free  from 
vegetative  rods,  and  the  latter  are  long-lived.  This  supposition  of 
mixed  cultures  is  the  more  likely  because  his  work  was  done  at  a 
time  when  it  was  impossible  to  decide  with  ease  and  certainty  on  the 
purity  of  any  given  culture — i.  e.,  before  the  era  of  poured  plates — ' 
and  especially  because  some  of  his  gelatin  cultures  were  certainly 
contaminated,  i.  e.,  yielded  gas  bubbles.  (See  Fermentation  tube 
experiments  described  in  Bulletin  No.  28  dealing  with  the  cultural 
characters  of  this  organism.)  \VTiile,  therefore,  not  wishing  to  deny 
absolutely  the  existence  of  spores  in  this  species,  it  seems  to  me  that 
further  and  more  exact  proof  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  their  occur- 
rence. A  great  many  old  cultures,  grown  on  a  variety  of  media  at 
IS''  to  26°  C,  have  been  examined  without  finding  any  spores.  None 
were  observed  in  the  diseased  bulbs,  many  of  which  were  etamined 
with  care.  Neither  did  any  spores  form  in  cultures  exposed  for  fif- 
teen days  to  air  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  potash-pyrogallic-acid 
method  (test  by  microscopic  examination  and  by  exposure  for  ten 
minutes  to  60°  to  70°  C.  in  alkaline  beef  broth).  None  developed  in 
solid  or  fluid  cultures  exposed  six  weeks  in  the  thermostat  at  34°  to 
35°  C.  These  cultures  included  alkaline  and  acid  beef  broth  and 
cylinders  of  turnip  and  sugar  beet  standing  in  distilled  water.  Fur- 
thermore, this  germ  will  not  grow  at  all  or  grows  only  very  feebly  at 
the  temperature  which  Dr.  Wakker  states  to  be  most  suitable  for  the 
formation  of  the  spores  viz.  35°  C.  (See  Maximum  temperature  for 
growth,  in  Bulletin  No.  28.)  Finallj%  no  spores  developed  in  cultures 
which  were  first  grown  for  a  week  or  two  at  room  temperatures  and 
then  put  into  the  thermostat  at  34°  to  35°  C  Several  different  media 
were  tried,  but  vigorous  growth  stopped  immediately,  and  after  two 
weeks  all  such  cultures  were  dead. 

INVOLUTION   FORMS. 

Some  astonishing  involution  forms  have  been  observed.  They 
formed  a  whitish  rim  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  strongly  (soda) 
alkaline  lK»ef-broth  cultures  to  which  10  per  cent  cane  sugar  had  been 
added.  The  color  was  so  pale  that  at  first  the  tubes  were  supposed  to 
be  contaminated.  When  examined  microscopically  the  cultures  were 
five  weeks  old.  These  bodies  were  so  immensely  swollen,  fused, 
twisted,  and  irregular  in  outline  that  seen  on  the  slide  no  one  to  whom 
I  showed  them  had  any  suspicion  that  they  were  bacteria.  Involution 
forms  were  also  seen  on  old  turnip  and  banana  cultures. 
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BEHAVIOR  TOWARD   STAINS. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  flagellum  was  stained  with  difficulty  and 
that  old  growths,  whether  in  the  plant  or  out  of  it,  took  stains  feebly, 
nothing  peculiar  was  observed,  unless  it  be  that  the  bacterial  precipi- 
tate resulting  from  growth  was  not  stained  in  Dunham's  solution  con- 
taining methylene  blue,  and  was  stained  in  the  same  medium  with 
rosolic  acid.  The  following  are  transcripts  from  records  scattered 
through  my  notes: 

Germs  from  an  old  culture  in  strongly  alkaline  (soda)  beef  broth 
stained  slowly  and  rather  feebly  in  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
,  gentian  violet  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water  and  allowed 
to  act  for  half  an  hour.  This  culture  haxl  been  killed  by  heat  in  the 
thermostat.  Germs  from  an  old  culture  in  acid  beef  broth  which  had 
become  alkaline,  stained  feebly  in  Ziehl's  carbol  fuchsin  with  ten 
minutes'  exposure.  This,  also,  was  undoubtedly  a  dead  culture. 
Germs  from  a  month-old  culture  on  sugar  beet  wei'e  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  dilute  watery  solution  of  gentian  violet,  whereupon  all  the 
zoogl(P80  stained  deeply,  but  the  loose  rods  rather  feebly.  On  long 
exposure  (over  an  hour)  everything  stained  deeply.  Germs  from 
sweet  potato  cultures  a  month  old  (zoogloeae,  rods,  doublets,  and 
chains)  stained  feebly  in  a  deep-colored  watery  solution  of  gentian 
violet,  although  exposed  for  one-half  hour.  Germs  taken  from  one  of 
the  bright-yellow  bundles  of  a  diseased  bulb  (June  23,  1897)  stained 
feebly  in  water  made  deep  red  with  Gru bier's  basic  fuchsin.  Grerms 
from  the  yellow  bundles  of  another  bulb  (Feb.  3, 1898)  showed  a  very 
weak  stain  after  five  minutes'  exposure  to  water  saturated  with  Gru- 
bler's  basic  fuchsin.  Exposed  two  minutes  to  water  saturated  with 
gentian  violet,  the  stain  was  much  better,  but  not  deep  enough.  The 
rods  from  young  cultures  stain  readily. 

SYNOPSIS   OF   CHARACTERS. 

For  convenient  reference  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  brief 
account  of  this  organism : 

Pseudomonas  hyacinthi  ( Wakker).  A  yellow,  rod-shaped  organism, 
multiplying  by  fission;  ends  rounded;  single,  in  pairs,  or  4'8,  more 
rarely  in  the  form  of  chains  or  filaments;  motile  by  means  of  one  polar 
flagellum.  In  the  host  plant,  when  the  bundles  are  crowded  full  of 
the  yellow  slime  and  broken  down,  it  is,  generally,  0.8  to  1.2  by  0.4 
to  0.6  ju.  In  alkaline  beef  broth  or  on  agar  it  usually  measures  1.0  to 
2.0  by  0.4  to  0.6  //.  In  old  cultures  rich  in  sugar  it  often  grows  out 
into  long,  slender  chains,  or  into  filaments  (50  to  100  //  long)  in  which 
there  are  no  distinct  septa.  Nonsporiferous.  Color  distinctly  yellow, 
but  somewhat  variable.  Chrome  yellow  to  pale  cadmium  in  the  host 
plant,  i.  e.,  bright  yellow*  (Ridgway's  Nomenclature  of  Colors).     On 

'  Saccardo^s  flarus  and  citrinus^  but  brighter  (Chromotaxia).  The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary's yellow  III,  lemon ,  and  ca nary,  approximately  ( n uder  Spectrum) .  Prang's 
yellow,  Plate  I  y,  in  the  Prang  Standard  of  Color,  Popular  Ed.,  No.  1. 
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culture  media,  when  not  interfered  with  by  the  brown  pigment,  gen- 
erally gamboge,  chrome  yellow,  or  canary  yellow,  but  sometimes  paler. 
Old  cultures  on  some  media  darken  from  the  production  of  a  soluble, 
pale-bi"own  pigment.     This  feeble  brown  stain  is  best  developed  in 
hyacinth  broth,  in  potato  broth  with  peptone,  on  turnips,  on  radishes, 
and  on  banana  rinds.     It  was  not  observed  in  acid  or  alkaline  beef 
broth,  on  coconut  flesh,  on  sugar  beets,  in  nutrient  starch  jelly,  in  agar, 
or  in  gelatin,  with  or  without  sugar.     This  organism  grows  readily  on 
potato  cylinders  standing  in  distilled  water,  but  it  never  becomes  copi- 
ous or  fills  the  water  with  a  solid  yellow  slime,  owing  to  its  feeble  dia- 
static  action.    Potatoes  on  which  it  has  grown,  even  for  several  months, 
always  give  a  strong  starch  reaction  with 
iodine.     It  behaves  the  same  on    nutrient 
starch  jelly  free  from  assimilable  sugars.     It 
liquefies  nutrient  gelatin  and  Loeffler's  blood 
serum,  but  does  so  slowly,  and  will  not  liquefy 
gelatin  at  all  if  10  per  cent  cane  sugar  is  added 
(fig.  6).     Growth  on  nutrient  agar  or  nutrient 
starch  jelly  is  inhibited  (unless  the  inocula- 
tion be  from  a  solid  culture  and  very  copious) 
by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  glycerol,  and  is 
greatly  retarded  by  5  per  cent  glycerol;  even 
2i   per   cent  of   glycerol    retarded    growth. 
Growth  in  beef  broth  was  much  retarded  by 
the  addition  of  1.5  per  cent  sodium  chloride. 
Organism  extremely  sensitive  to  plant  acids, 
including  those  of  the  hyacinth.     Aerobic; 
doubtfully,  if  ever,  facultative  anaerobic;  not 
a  gas  producer  (see  fig.  5).     Does  not  redden 
litmus  milk,  but  makes  it  bluer,  and  slowly 
separates  the  casein  from  the  whey  by  means 
of  a  lab  ferment.     Produces  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, and   slowly,  a  small  amount  of 
nonvolatile  acid  (slime  acid?)  with  various 
sugai-s  (grape,  cane,  etc.),  which  acid  is  fre- 
quently obscured  by  the  moderate  production 
of  alkali.     In  the  presence  of  air  produces  an  organic  acid  (probably 
acetic)  from  ethyl  alcohol  dissolved  in  milk  or  bouillon.    Inverts  cane 
sugar,  but  apparently  without  the  intervention  of  any  enzym.    Will  not 
grow  on  30  per  cent  grape-sugar  agar.     Resists  dry  air  very  well,  i.  e., 
more  than  forty-eight  days  when  spread  on  cover  glasses  in  thin  layers. 
In  Dunham's  solution  with  methylene  blue  the  color  is  reduced  in 
a  few  days,  but  reoxidizes  quickly  on  shaking;  final  color  (56  days) 
bright  blue.     In  Dunham's  solution  with  indigo  carmine  the  color 
changes  to  a  bright  blue,  which  persists  for  a  long  time;  final  color 
yellowish.     In  Dunham's  solution  with  rosolic  acid  and  enough  HCl 


PlO.  5.— Typical  behavior  of  Pa. 
hyacinthi  in  fermentation 
tubes  containing  peptone 
water,  or  peptonized  beef 
bouillon,  with  addition  of  vari- 
ous sugars  and  other  carbohy- 
drates. Fluid  clear  in  closed 
end,  clouded  in  U  and  open 
end. 
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to  render  the  fluid  yellowish,  Ps.  hyacinthi  did  not  redden  the  fluid,  but 
made  it  colorless,  the  bacterial  precipitate  becoming  rosy  or  salmon- 
colored.  Produces  indol  slowly  in  peptonized  beef  broth  and  in  pep- 
tonized Uschinsky's  solution;  does  not  produce  nitrites  in  these 
solutions.  Does  not  reduce  potassium  nitrate  to  nitrite  in  peptonized 
beef  bouillon.  Not  a  strong-smelling  germ.  Not  readily  destroyed 
by  its  own  decomposition  products  except  in  media  containing  alcohol. 
Will  not  grow  in  the  thermostat  at  37°  C,  and  grows  very  feebly  on 
some  media  and  not  at  all  on  others  at  34°  to  35°  C.  Optimum  tem- 
perature 28°  to  30°  C,  or  thereabouts.  Minimum  temperature  approx- 
imately 4°  C.  Thermal  death  point  (10  minutes'  exposure)  47.50"* 
C. ;  nearly  all  the  rods  are  killed  at  47°  and  a  great  many  at  46.50**  C. 
Did  not  grow  at  room  temperatures  after  6  days 
exposure  in  alkaline  beef  broth  in  the  thermo- 
stat at  35°  to  36.35°.  Does  not  grow  well  in 
Uschinsky's  solution.  Grows  much  better  in 
Uschinsky's  solution  when  peptone  is  added  to 
it.  Grows  well  with  a  bright  yellow  color  on 
cylinders  of  steamed  coconut  flesh,  standing 
with  one  end  in  distilled  water. 

Pathogenic  to  hyacinths.  Enters  the  plant 
through  wounds,  through  the  blossoms,  etc.,  and 
multiplies  in  the  vascular  system,  fllling  the  ves- 
sels, especially  those  of  the  bulb,  with  a  bright 
yellow  slime  consisting  of  bacteria.  The  walls 
of  the  vessels  are  destroyed  and  extensive  cavi- 
ties are  formed  in  the  bundles.  The  parenchyma 
around  the  bundles  is  also  involved,  but  only 
very  slowlj^  the  organism  being  a  feeble  de- 
stroyer of  cell  walls.  The  host  plant  is  not 
rapidly  destroyed,  a  year  or  more  being  neces- 
sary. The  cells  are  first  separated  by  solution 
of  the  middle  lamella,  but  the  wall  itself  seems 
to  finally  disappear.  The  cavities  contain  innu- 
merable bacteria  mingled  with  fragments  of  the  dissolved  bundles  and 
of  the  surrounding  parenchj^ma. 

First  described  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wakker  from  the  Netherlands,  where 
it  often  causes  serious  losses  in  the  hyacinth  gardens.  Not  known  to 
occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Pio.  ^.—Pb.  hyacinthi  grrow- 
Ing  in  stroQgly  alkaline 
(0)  gelatin  with  10  per 
cent  cane  sugar.  No  lique- 
faction. The  surface 
curves  are  due  to  the  very 
gradual  drying  out  of  the 
gelatin. 


REMARKS  ON  RELATIONSHIP. 

Closely  related  to  Ps.  campestris  (parasitic  on  Cruciferous  plants), 
Ps,  phaseoli  (parasitic  on  beans),  and  less  so  to  Ps,  stewarti  (parasitic 
(?)  on  corn,  especially  sweet  corn).  Readily  distinguished  from  the 
two  organisms  first  named  by  (1)  its  brighter  color;  (2)  its  lower 
thermal  death  point;  (3)  its  manner  of  growth  on  potato  cylinders 
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standing  in  distilled  water,  i.  e.,  by  its  feeble  action  on  starch;  and 
(4)  its  pathogenic  properties.  Other  distinctions  are  given  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  28.  Readily  distinguished  from  Ps,  siewarti  by  (1)  its  differ- 
ent, brighter  color;  (2)  its  feeble  growth  in  Uschinsky's  solution;  (3) 
its  liquefaction  of  gelatin  and  Loeffler's  blood  serum;  (4)  its  lower 
thermal  death  point;  (5)  its  lab  ferment;  (6)  its  much  greater  sensi- 
tiveness to  acids ;  (7)  its  more  luxuriant  growth  on  turnip  and  rutabaga. 

From  facts  in  possession  of  the  writer  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
many  yellow  organisms  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  four  men- 
tioned in  this  paper,  i.  e.,  nonsporiferous,  rod-shaped,  micro-organ- 
isms, multiplying  by  fission,  possessing  one  polar  flagellum,  and 
capable  of  living  parasitically  or  semiparasitically  upon  various 
plants.  All  of  these  parasitic  yellow  organisms,  at  least  all  I  have 
examined,  are  morphologically  quite  different  from  BdcUlus  coliy 
Bacillus  amylovorus,  Bacillus  tracheiphilus,  or  any  other  micro- 
organism having  flagella  distributed  over  its  whole  surface.  They 
also  differ  in  many  cultural  peculiarities.  They  are,  however,  related 
to  each  other  in  many  ways,  and  appear  to  form  a  natural  group.  I 
have  an  idea  also  that  in  some  species  the  production  of  the  brown 
pigment,  and  in  others  the  production  of  the  yellow  pigment,  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  extinguished.  The  species  in  which  both  pig- 
ments come  the  nearest  to  being  equally  well  developed  is,  perhaps, 
Ps,  campestris.  The  yellow  pigment  appears  to  be  a  lipochrome. 
(See  Bui.  28.) 

There  are  also,  I  believe,  many  morphologically  similtwr  yellow 
bacteria  which  are  purely  saprophytic. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TEXT  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1.  Portion  of  a  bnib  scale  from  plant  No.  20.  inoculated  Febrnary  7,  drawn 
June  14,  showing  four  healthy  and  four  diseased  vascular  bundles.  The 
parenchyma  between  two  of  the  latter  has  largely  disappeared,  its  olace 
being  occupied  by  a  cavity  full  of  bacteria.  Smaller  cavities  in  the  paren- 
chyma, close  to  the  vascular  tissue,  are  visible  in  each  one  of  the  diseased 
bundles.  The  bundle  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  also  shows  the  bacterial 
occupation  of  anastomosing  veinlets.  The  diseased  portions  were  bright 
yellow  from  the  presence  of  enormous  numbers  of  the  parasite,  which,  how- 
ever, had  not  reached  the  surface  of  the  scale.  The  infection  of  this  scale 
was  from  below  upward.     (Page  22. ) 

Fig.  2.  Leaf  of  plant  No.  25,  inoculated  February  7,  drawn  April  30.  The  figure 
shows  shriveled  apex  and  dead  central  stripe,  narrow  border  of  yellow,  and 
beyond  this  to  either  side  healthy  green  tissue  (white  in  the  figure).  In  the 
yellow  border  on  the  right  side  are  some  dotted  areas  intended  to  represent 
water-soaked  tissue;  i.  e.,  spots  recently  invaded  apparently  by  a  slow  side- 
wise  movement  of  the  bacteria  from  the  central  stripe.     (Page  23. ) 

Fig.  3.  Slant,  30  per  cent,  cane-sugar  agar  showing  the  **  shagreen  "  surface. 
Culture  No.  9.  June  30,  1898.    Photographed  August  2.     (Page  38.) 

Fig.  4.  Enlarged  diagrammatic  vertical  and  horizontal  view  of  a  similar  shagreen 
surface  from  a  sweet-potato  culture  twenty  days  old.     (Page  38.) 

Fig.  5.  Fermentation  tube  showing  behavior  of  Ps.  hyacinthi  in  peptone  water 
or  peptonized  beef  broth  with  various  carbohydrates,  e.  g.,  grape  sugar, 
fruit  sugar,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  galactose,  mannit,  glycerin,  ethyl  alco- 
hol, etc.  Maltose  is  a  possible  exception,  tubes  with  this  sugar  having 
finally  clouded  vc7^/ce6Zy  in  the  closed  end.    None  yielded  any  gas.    (Page  41.) 

Fig.  6.  Stab  culture  in  0  gelatin  +  10  per  cent  cane  sugar  inoculated  Febrnary 
10.  On  March  14  there  was  a  well-developed  stab  and  a  good  surface  growth, 
but  no  liquefaction,  the  curved  surface  being  due  to  the  drsring  out  of 
the  gelatin.  On  April  12  the  gelatin  had  dried  out  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line,  but  there  was  no  liquefaction.     (Page  42. ) 

PLATE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1.  Cross  section  of  the  bulb  of  plant  No.  8,  inoculated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  scape  February  16, 1897.  Photographed  June  28, 1897.  Six  vascular 
bundles  broken  down  and  filled  with  the  bright  yellow  bacterial  slime. 

Fig.  2.  Onion  leaf,  inoculated  January  29,  1898.  Painted  by  F.  A.  Walpole, 
March  5.  The  yellow  color  of  the  leaf  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inoculations 
was  due  to  the  slow  and  long-continued  gfrowth  of  the  organisms;  i  e.,  it  is 
the  yellow  color  of  the  bacteria  shoving  through. 

Fig.  3.  Leaf  of  plant  No.  51  (series  9),  inoculated  near  the  apex  (at  x)  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  Painted  by  F.  A.  Walpole,  March  5.  The  water-soaked  lines  shown 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  stripe  were  conspicuous.  This  leaf  was  injected 
with  0.8  cc.  of  a  cloudy  beef -broth  culture  eight  days  old,  but  there  were  no 
symptoms  until  after  the  sixth  day. 

Fig.  4.  Leaf  of  plant  No.  52,  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  culture, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  quantity  of  broth  as  No.  51  (fig.  3). 
Painted  March  5  by  F.  A.  Walpole.  Symptoms  farther  advanced  than  in 
fig.  3,  but  none  visible  the  first  week. 

Fig.  5.  Ooss  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  of  plant  No.  63,  inoculated 
February  12,  1898,  through  the  fiowers.  Photographed  June  18.  Eight 
scales  visibly  affected  (16  vascular  bundles).    Farther  down,  near  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  scape  with  the  plateaa,  a  larger  numher  of  bundles  and  more 
scales  were  affected.  The  flattened  side  of  this  bulb  (upper  part  of  figure) 
is  where  a  daughter  bulb  pressed  against  it  (see  text,  page  29). 

Fig.  6.  One  scale  removed  from  the  bulb  of  plant  No.  63  (fig.  5)  and  photographed 
by  itself,  to  show  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  vascular  bundles.  The 
parenchymatio  tissue  between  these  yellow  bundles  was  sound. 

Fig.  7.  Scape  of  plant  No.  79,  inoculated  February  16  in  the  blossoms.  Painted  by 
F.  A.  Walpole,  March  5.  The  infection  proceeded  apparently  from  one 
fiower. 

Fig.  8.  (a)  Ordinary  form  of  bacterial  rods  found  in  the  diseased  bulbs.  These 
were  taken  from  the  daughter  bulb  mentioned  on  page  18,  and  were  stained 
two  minutes  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  gentian  violet.  X  1,000.  (b) 
Ordinary  form  of  rods  from  an  alkaline  beef -broth  culture  nine  days  old. 
Stained  ten  minutes  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  Griibler^s  basic  f  nch- 
sin.  X  1,000.  (c)  Two  long  rods  from  a  30  per  cent  cane  sugar  agar  thirty- 
eight  days  old.  No  segments  or  septa  visible.  Van  Ermengem^s  nitrate  of 
silver  stain.     X  1,000. 

Fig.  9.  (a)  Flagella  stained  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore's  modification  of  Loeffler's  stain. 
Bacteria  grown  for  three  days  in  1,000  cc.  of  distilled  water  with  addition 
of  20  cc.  of  beef  broth  (see  18th  series  of  inoculations).  X  1,000.  (b) 
Flagella  stained  by  Dr.  Alfred  Fischer's  stain.  Bacteria  from  an  agar 
culture  five  days  old.     X  1,000. 

Fig.  10.  Flagella  of  Ps.campestris,  introduced  for  comparison.  Bacteria  from  an 
agar  cnltnre  seven  days  old.    Fischer*s  flagella  stain.     X  1.000. 

Fig.  11.  Flagella  of  Ps,  phaseoli,  introduced  for  comparison.  Bacteria  from  a 
culture  twenty  days  old.  on  nutrient  starch  jelly  with  the  addition  of  lactose. 
Van  Ermengem's  nitrate  of  silver  stain.  Ten  minutes  in  the  osmic  acid 
mordant  at  55'  to  60"  C.     X  1.000. 

Fig.  12.  Colonies  of  Ps.  hyacinthi  from  a  poured  plate  (Petri  dish)  of  -h  15.5  agar, 
after  sixteen  days  at  22°  to  23''  C.  The  smaller  colonies  are  buried  ones. 
This  plate  was  made  from  the  1.000  cc.  flask  culture  (18th  series  of 
inoculations).    The  buried  colonies  are  too  deep  a  yellow  in  the  lithograph. 

Fig.  13.  A  stab  culture  in  8  percent  nutrient  gelatin  ( -f  48  with  malic  acid)  show- 
ing the  very  slow  liquefaction.  Photographed  six  weeks  after  inoculation. 
Range  of  temperature,  17'  to  20"^  C.  Upper  one-half  of  the  gelatin  liquified  to 
the  walls,  bright  yellow  precipitate  and  copious  yellow  rim.  Lower  one-half 
clear,  solid,  unstained,  and  showing  in  the  center  the  whitish  slender  thread 
of  the  bacteria  growing,  very  slowly,  along  the  track  of  the  needle  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

Fig.  14.  A  stab  culture  in  the  same  gelatin  as  13,  but  with  the  addition  of  5  per 
cent  cane  sugar.  Photographed  six  weeks  after  inoculation.  Range  of 
temperature,  1 8  to  20 '  C.  An  equally  good  growth ,  but  liquefaction  entirely 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  the  cane  sngar.  Compare  with  alkaline  sugar 
gelatin  (text  fig.  6.) 

Fig.  15.  A  streak  culture  on  nutrient  starch  jelly,  fourteen  days  after  inoculation. 
No  visible  growth,  owing  to  absence  of  readily  assimilable  carbohydrate 
food.    Painted  by  John  L.  Ridgway. 

Fig.  16.  A  streak  culture  on  nutrient  starch  jelly,  fourteen  days  after  inoculation. 
This  culture  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  shown  in  fig.  15,  except  that 
before  the  inoculation  20  milligrams  of  reprecipitated  (sugar  free)  Taka- 
diastase  was  allowed  to  act  on  the  starch  one  and  one-half  hours  at  34°  C, 
so  that  some  of  the  starch  was  converted  into  readily  assimilable  substances. 
The  diastase  was  then  destroyed  by  steaming  and  the  slant  surface  was 
inoculated  in  the  same  way  as  15.    Painted  by  John  L.  Ridgway. 
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LEITER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Vegetable  PHYSioLO(iY  and  Pathology, 

•  Washington,  D,  C,  October  30,  19^***. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  tranyniit  herewith  a  report  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Orton,of 
this  Division,  describing  ])riefly  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  the 
Wilt  Disease  of  Cotton,  also  known  as  'Trenching"  and   ''Blight.** 
Tliis  disease  has  for  several  years  done  serious  injury  in  iiiaDV  part-'^ 
of  the  cotton  belt.     The  areas  affected  by  it  are  annually  increasing 
in  size,  and  each  year  brings  to  the  Department  reports  of  oiiibrc*ak> 
in  localities  hitherto  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  malady.      It  ij^  at 
present  a  serious  menace  to  the  cotton  industry;     The  parasitic  nature 
and  life  history  of  the  fungus  causing  the  disease  have  ])een  thoroughly 
discussed  in  a  former  report  by  Dr.  Erwin  F,  Smith,  of  this  Division. 
The  work  of  the  Department  on  this  disease  is  still  in  progress,  but  it 
is  thought  best  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  moiv  important  result.** 
obtained  uj)  to  this  time.     It  has  ])een  found  that  certain  races  are 
resistant  to  the  malady,  and  results  obtained  in  the  exi)eriments  and 
by  certain  growers  cooperating  with  the  Department  indicate  that 
resistant  strains  can  be  obtained  quite  readily  by  selection.     All  other 
methods  of  fighting  the  disease  have  so  far  proved  ineffective.     Every 
effort  will  therefore  be  put  forth  to  improve  and  develop  these  resistant 
strains. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  this  report  be  published  as  Bulletin 
N(>.  27  of  this  Division. 

Kespect  fully,  Albert  F.  Woods, 

Chi*'/  (tf  Dirisinn. 
ll(»n.  James  AViitson, 

Sf  r/'f  fftrtj  of[  A(/ri('uUnr( . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate     I.  Fig.  1.— Wilt  disease  in  upland  cotton,  Dillon,  S.C.   Fig.  2.— Healthy 
field  of  upland  cotton,  Dillon,  S.  C .  -.   .--   16 

11.  Fig.  1.— Jannovitch,  an  Egyptian  cotton,  on  the  left;  King,  an 
upland  cotton,  on  the  right,  showing  comparative  resistance  to 
the  wilt  disease.  Fig.  2.  —Jackson  on  the  left,  Drake  on  the  right, 
showing  comparative  resistance  to  the  wilt  disease 16 

III.  Fig.  1.— Root  tufts  produced  on  Jannovitch  cotton  by  repeated  par- 

tial infections  by  the  wilt  fungus.  Fig.  2. — Egyptian  cotton 
plants  from  infected  and  noninfected  soil,  showing  dwarfing 
effect  of  the  wilt  fungus. 16 

IV.  Sea  island  cotton  resistant  to  the  wilt  disease.    The  result  of  selec- 

tion from  resistant  plants 10 
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WILT  DISEASE  OF  COTTON  AND  ITS  CONTROL 


DISTRIBUTION. 


The  wilt  dise^ase  is  now  known  to  occur  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  it  attacks  the  fine  sea  island  cotton,  and  at  Dillon, 
Salters,  and  other  places  in  the  same  State,  where  it  attacks  upland 
cotton. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Earle,  of  the  State  experiment  station,  reports  it  to  be 
widely  distributed  in  Alabama,  particularly  in  the  southern  part, 
and  states  that  it  is  undoubtedly  growing  worse  from  year  to  year. 
It  has  been  reported  from  many  localities  in  Oeorgia,  and  is  known  t^ 
occur  in  Florida  and  Arkansas. 

It  is  certain  that  this  disease  is  widely  distributed  through  the 
Southern  States,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  occurs  in  many  places 
where  it  has  not  yet  been  distinguished  from  other  troubles,  such  as 
*'rust"  and  the  effects  of  lightning. 

EXTENT   OF   LOSS. 

The  annual  loss  from  the  wilt  disease  is  very  considerable.  It  is 
more  keenly  felt  by  the  individual  planters  than  most  cotton  troubles, 
because  the  disease  remains  in  the  soil  and  grows  worse  with  each 
siic(*eeding  crop.  On  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  alone  a  careful 
estimate  indicat(\s  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-third  of  the  land 
planted  to  high-grade  cotton  is  affected  by  this  disease,  the  larger 
portion  of  it  so  badly  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  plant  it  in  cot- 
ton. In  many  instances  it  has  be<'n  necessary  to  abandon  from  20  to 
50  acres  on  a  single  plantation.  Much  of  this  land  is  tile-drained  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  No  other  crop  has  been  so  profitable  as 
the  sea  island  cotton,  and  the  problem  before  these  plantei^s  is  a  very 
serious  one.  The  loss  to  the  planters  of  upland  cotton  in  areas 
affe(»ted  by  the  disease  has  been  proportionally  great.  On  one  farm 
in  Dillon,  S.  C,  where  the  Department  has  been  conducting  some 
experiments,  15  acres  of  fine  land  are  already  affected  and  the  disease 
is  spreading  rapidly  on  this  and  adjoining  plantations.  The  result  of 
planting  these  infected  soils  with  the  ordinary  varieties  of  cotton  is 
shown  in  Plate  I,  in  which  fig.  1  shows  a  field  of  diseased  cotton  and 
fig.  2  a  field  of  healthy  cotton.  The  h)ss  to  this  community  from  the 
wilt  disease  the  past  season  is  estimated  at  several  thousand  dollars. 
In  Alabama  the  loss  from  this  disease  is  reported  from  many  sources  to 
be  very  large. 
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The  importance  of  the  disease,  however,  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
amount  of  the  present  loss  as  in  the  danger  of  its  future  increase,  for 
it  must  ultimately  spread  so  much  as  to  entail  far  gi-eater  losses  and 
possibly  threaten  the  life  of  the  industry  unless  the  methods  for  its 
control  are  perfected. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  wilt  is  very  distinct  from  any  other  disease  of  cotton,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  diflficulty  in  its  identification.  It  usuallj'^  makes  its 
fii*st  appearance  in  the  spring  about  the  last  of  May,  when  the  plants 
are  6  to  8  inches  high.  It  appears  in  well-defined  areas,  which  enlarge 
if  cotton  is  planted  on  the  same  land  again.  The  first  outward  indi- 
cation of  its  presence  is  a  dwarfed  growth  and  unhealthy  apj)earanee 
of  the  plants.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  between  the  veins,  their  mar- 
gins shrivel  up,  and  some  plants  wilt  and  die  at  once.  In  other  plants 
the  progi'ess  of  the  disease  is  often  slow,  and  many  of  them  live  the 
entire  summer  and  die  late  in  the  season.  On  cutting  acmss  the  stem 
of  a  diseased  plant,  the  woody  part  will  be  found  to  be  stained  brown 
wherever  the  disease  is  present.  In  the  absence  of  microscopic 
examinations,  this  brown  discoloration  of  the  internal  tissue  is  the  best 
ocular  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  wilt  disease. 

Plants  may  partially  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  wilt  disease 
by  the  development  of  strong  lateral  branches  near  the  ground.  Such 
plants  may  be  distinguished  by  their  dwarfed  and  bushy  appearance 
and  by  the  tendency  of  their  branches  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

CAUSE   OF  THE   DISEASE. 

The  cause  of  the  wilt  disease  of  cotton  is  a  fungus,  Xeocosmosjx}ra 
vashifecfa  (Atk.)  Erw.  Sm.,  which  attacks  the  plant  from  the  soil. 
It  first  enters  the  smaller  roots  and  subsequently  grows  from  these 
into  the  taproot  and  stem,  filling  the  water  ducts  with  its  mycelium. 
The  result  is  that  the  supply  of  food  and.  moisture  carried  up  from 
the  roots  is  greatly  decreased  and  the  symptoms  described  above  nre 
produced.  The  nature  of  the  fungus  has  been  fully  discusMnl  in 
Bulletin  No.  17  of  this  Division/  and  it  will  not  be  necessary'  to  enter 
into  details  here,  but  only  to  outline  the  subject  and  to  recortl  some 
additions  to  our  knowledge. 

The  wilt  disease  of  okra  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  same  fungus 
which  produces  the  cotton  wilt.  Xo  inoculation  experiments  have 
been  tried,  but  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  okra  has  never  failed 
to  ccmtract  the  disease  when  planted  in  fields  infected  with  the  cott<m- 
wilt  disease. 


»Smith,  Erwin  F.  Wilt  Disease  of  Cotton,  Watermelon,  and  Cowpeft.     Is99. 
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Both  the  wilt  disease  of  okra  and  that  of  cotton  are  sometimes  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  in  the  field  of  the  root  nematode,  Heterodera 
radicicola.  The  combined  attack  of  these  two  parasites  results  in  some- 
what greater  injury  to  the  plants  than  would  be  caused  by  cither  one 
alone.  This  is  particularly  true  of  okra,  which  suffers  considerably 
more  from  the  attacks  of  the  nematodes  tlian  cotton  growing  beside 
it.  It  is  not  believed  by  the  writer,  however,  that  the  Assistance 
of  the  root  nematodes  or  of  any  fungus  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
wilt  fungus  to  gain  entrance  to  the  roots  of  cotton.  Some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  wilt  disease  that  have  been  observed  were  on  land 
where  no  root  nematodes  could  be  found.  Nor  is  it  believed  that 
mechanical  injury  to  the  roots  from  cultivation  or  other  causes  is 
necessary  to  produce  infe(*tion.  Cotton  planted  on  infected  fields 
late  in  the  season,  after  cultivation  had  ceased,  and  when  conditions 
were  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  damping-off  fungi  in  the  soil, 
contracted  the  disease  at  the  usual  time.  The  indications  are  that 
the  fungus  is  a  sufficiently  aggressive  parasite  to  make  its  way  unaided 
into  the  vascular  system  of  the  plant  whenever  the  plant  is  liable  to 
infection. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  always  slow  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  plant  diseases.  The  period  of  incubation,  or  the  time  elapsing 
after  the  young  seedling  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus  and 
Ix^fore  the  disease  becomes  manifest,  is  usually  at  least  forty  days  and 
often  much  longer.  Much  depends  on  the  individual  plant  itself.  The 
conditions  which  favor  the  progress  of  the  fungus  through  the  plant 
are  not  fully  understood,  but  from  some  observations  that  have  been 
mjide  it  is  believed  that  highly  fertilized  plants,  growing  vigorously, 
succumb  more  readily  than  those  which  have  grown  on  poorer  soil. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  wilt  disi^ase  the  cause  was  supposed  by 
the  plantei*s  to  be  the  excessive  applications  or  injudicious  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  many  of  the  leading  planters  in  the  Sea 
Islands  made  careful  exi)erinients  with  various  modifications  of  their 
fertilizers,  such  as  the  use  of  marl,  salt  mud,  kainit,  and  lime,  and 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  Mr.  W.  G.  llinson,  of  James  Island,  South  Carolina,  a  ver}' 
successful  planter,  has  informed  the  writer  that  the  result  of  all  these 
trials  has  been  to  convince  those  who  made  them  that  the  disease 
can  not  be  controlled  by  any  (changes  in  their  system  of  fertilizing. 

The  wilt  disease  occurs  in  so  many  widely  separated  localities  and 
under  such  varied  cultural  conditions  that  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
errors  in  the  agricultural  pra(*tice  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble, although  the  planting  of  cotton  year  after  year  on  the  same  land 
and  the  common  practice  of  plowing  under  the  last  year's  stems  in 
preparing  the  ground  in  the  spring  both  tend  to  hasten  the  spread  of 
the  wilt  fungus  after  it  has  once  been  introduced. 
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NATURAL   INFECTIONS. 

The  effect  of  repeated  infections  of  the  small  roots  of  the  cotton  is 
very  noticeable,  especially  when  the  plants  are  somewhat  resist^ant  to 
the  disease.  Small  tufts  of  roots  ^row  from  each  point  of  infection, 
doubtless  on  account  of  some  stimulus  exerted  by  the  fungus.  Sev- 
eral short  roots  will  thus  starl.  from  a  place  which  would  normally 
have  produced  one  longer  branch.     (PI.  Ill,  fig.  1.) 

Many  of  these  little  roots  are  killed  by  the  fungus  and  others  grow 
in  their  places,  so  that  the  tufted  appearance  of  the  rootlets  is  more 
pronounced  late  in  the  season.  The  same  result  has  been  produced 
in  the  laboratorj^  by  inoculating  seedling  cotton  plants  with  pure  cul- 
tures of  the  cotton-wilt  fungus.  Similar  root  tufts  are  found  associ- 
ated with  the  wilt  diseases  of  okra,  cowpea,  watermelon,  and  cabbage, 
and  they  are  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  this  class  of  root  diseases. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  their  presence  on  the  roots  demonstrates  the 
presence  of  the  wilt  fungus  in  the  soil,  even  when  the  amount  is  so 
small  that  no  harm  is  visible  aside  from  the  reduced  growth  of  the 
plants.  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  2.)  This  dwarfing  of  the  plants  is  due  to  the 
killing  of  the  small  roots  and  is  often  visible  over  a  considerable  area 
surrounding  a  badly  infected  spot.  For  this  reason  the  loss  in  yield 
on  such  a  field  is  much  greater  than  would  appear  simpl}'  from  a 
consideration  of  the  badly  diseased  areas,  as  the  dwarfing  due  to  the 
injuring, of  the  small  roots  considerably  curtails  the  yield. 

ARTIFICIAL   INFECTIONS. 

Since  the  publication  of  Bulletin  No.  17,  the  wilt  disease  has  been 
produced  in  healthy  cotton  plants  by  inoculating  the  soil  in  which 
they  grew  with  pure  cultures  of  conidial  stages  of  Neocosmospora 
vcusinfecta.  This  removes  any  doubt  as  to  the  causal  relation  of  the 
fungus  to  the  disease  which  might  arise  from  the  failure  of  the  pre- 
vious inoculation  experiments.  The  plants  were  grown  for  a  few 
weeks  in  pots,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  fungus  from  a  pure  cul- 
ture was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  one.  Eight  days  latter  they 
were  transplanted  to  the  open  ground.  The  first  case  appeared  after 
about  35  days.  Fourteen  out  of  24  plants  contracted  the  disease. 
The  fungus  was  abundant  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  7  plants  and 
they  showed  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  other  7 
infected  plants  were  only  slightly  diseased,  although  the  fungus  was 
found  In  the  vessels  of  the  stem.  The  check  plants,  25  in  number, 
all  remained  healthy.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  length  of  time 
between  the  inoculation  of  the  soil  and  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  experiment  (35  to  50  days)  w^as  practically  the  same  as 
elapses  in  the  field  between  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease.  That  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inocula- 
tions did  not  succeed  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
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fungus  used  and  to  the  natural  resistance  of  the  plants.  The  cotton 
plant  inoculations  described  in  Bulletin  17  were  all  made  in  the  green- 
house and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  negative  results  were  due  either 
to  the  slow  growth  of  the  plants  or  €o  the  fact  that  they  were  natu- 
rally resistant. 

THE  FAILURE   OF  SOIL   FUNGICIDES. 

Careful  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  soil  in  the  hope  of  killing  the  fungus,  but  all 
the  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  indicate  that  there  is  no 
hoi>e  of  success  from  the  use  of  any  fungicides  sprayed  on  the  plants 
or  applied  to  the  soil. 

Fields  uniformly  infected  with  the  wilt  disease  were  selected,  and 
over  twenty  different  substances  were  applied  in  amounts  as  large  as 
it  was  thought  safe  to  use.  In  many  cases  the  exiK»nse  of  their  appli- 
cation in  such  quantities  was  so  great  as  to  make  their  use  impracti- 
cable had  they  proved  efficacious.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  use  of 
materials  containing  copper,  continued  applications  in  such  large 
quantities  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  soil. 

The  following  were  among  the  fungicides  tried,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  tested  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  (in  different  localities): 

1.  Bordeaux  mixture ,  1,300  gallons  per  acre,  applied  to  the  soil  ten  days  before 
planting. 

2.  Bordeaux  mixture,  1,200  gallons  per  acre,  applied  to  the  soil  before  planting 
as  above,  and  also  sprayed  on  the  plants  and  soil  at  intervals  during  the  summer. 

3.  Bordeaux  mixture,  1,200  Ka'lons  P^r  acre,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  molasses  to  increase  the  solu>)ility  of  the  copper. 

4.  Bordidx  mixture  and  sulphur,  prepared  by  adding  to  each  barrel  of  a  mix- 
ture containing  the  ordinary  amounts  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  6  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  0  pounds  of  lime  tUat  had  been  boiled  together  one  hour.  This  was 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  row  ten  days  before  planting. 

5.  Bordeaux  mixture,  3.600  gallons  per  acre.  This  is  ecjuivalent  to  546  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  per  acre,  but  the  cotton  grew  well  here  until  attacked  by  the 
wilt  disease.  To  all  appearances  neither  the  cotton  nor  the  wilt  fungus  was 
affected  by  this  very  heavy  application,  which  was  on  a  rather  small  plot  (2.">0 
square  feet) . 

6.  Copper  earhonate,  applied  in  solution  to  the  soil  just  before  planting,  at  the 
rate  of  136  pounds  per  acre. 

7.  Copper  acetate,  applied  in  solution  to  the  soil  just  before  planting,  at  the 
rate  of  102  pounds  per  acre. 

8.  Lim^  (fresh  stone  lime)  was  applied  to  infected  land  in  September,  1899,  at 
the  rate  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  tons  per  acre.  The  lime  was  harrowed  in  as  soon  as  it 
had  become  slacked.  An  equal  area  was  left  untreaed,  and  cotton  was  planted 
in  the  UhUdl  way  in  19(M).  Lime  was  also  applied  to  other  infected  fields  in  the 
spring,  shortly  before  planting,  at  the  rate  of  2.000  and  4,00:)  pounds  ])er  acre. 

9.  Sulphur  (flowers  of  sulphur)  was  applied  to  the  soil  before  planting,  at  the 
rate  of  400  and  600  pounds  per  acre. 

10.  Lim^'Sulphur  mixture,  consisting  of  30  pounds  of  lime,  20  pounds  of  sul- 
phur, and  60  gallons  of  wattT.  The  lime  was  slacked  and  boiled  with  the  sulphur 
one  hour.    It  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  600  and  900  gallons  per  acre. 
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11.  Lioer  of  sulphur,  applied  in  solution  before  planting,  at  the  rate  of  30  jwunds 
I)er  acre. 

12.  Iron  stUphate,  applied  in  solution  before  planting,  at  tlie  rate  of  100  jxjmids 
per  acre. 

13.  Carbolic  acid,  applied  at  the  rate  of  12  and  18  gallons  of  crude  acid  per  acre. 

14.  Caustic  soda,  applied  in  8  x>er  cent  solution  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000  pounds  of  com- 
mercial caustic  soda  per  acre. 

15.  Fomialiny  applied  in  10  per  cent  solution  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  of  the 
commercial  (40  per  cent)  formalin  per  acre. 

16.  Kainit,  used  at  the  rate  of  2,000  and  4,000  pounds  per  acre. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  in  all  cases,  untreated  plots  were  left  beside  those 
subjected  to  the  foregoing  treatments.  The  wilt  disease  was  very  bad  on  these 
fields,  and  nearly  all  the  cotton  died  on  both  the  treated  and  the  untreated  plots, 
but  no  difference  traceable  to  the  fungicides  used  could  be  observed  between  them. 

A  test  was  also  made  of  **  Brown's  Watermelon  Wilt  Remedy",  which 
has  been  put  on  the  market  as  a  preventive  for  both  the  cotton  and 
the  watermelon  diseases.  This  treatment  consisted  in  soaking  the  seed 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  patent  compound/  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  air-slacked  lime  to  the  soil  before  planting.  It  was  given 
a  careful  trial,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  maker,  but  no  differ- 
ence was  observed  l>etween  the  treated  plots  and  the  untreated  plots 
beside  them. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department,  the  same  remedy  was  tested  on 
watermelons  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Williams,  of  Monetta,  S.  C,  a  well-known 
grower  of  melons,  who  has  had  much  experience  with  the  watermelon 
wilt  disease.  The  seed  for  200  hills  was  treated  according  to  directions, 
and  200  other  hills  beside  them  were  left  untreated.  A  perfect  stand  was 
obtained,  and  the  plants  were  thinned  out  to  one  in  a  hill.  A  careful 
count  sixty-five  days  after  planting  showed  195  of  the  200  treated  plants 
killed  by  the  w  ilt  disease.  In  the  other  (untreated)  row  187  of  the 
plants  were  killed  by  the  fungus. 

PREVENTIVE   MEASURES. 
HYGIENIC  TREATMENT. 

In  the  cotton  wilt,  as  in  many  other  plant  diseases,  certain  pre- 
ventive or  palliative  measures,  ba.sed  on  our  knowledge  of  the  way  the 
disease  spreads,  are  very  important.     These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Rotation  of  crops. — Land  once  infected  with  this  disease  has 
never  been  freed  from  it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  such  land 
should  not  be  planted  for  several  years  to  okra  or  any  variety  of  cot- 
ton subject  to  this  disease.  The  length  of  time  the  fungus  will  live 
in  the  soil  is  not  yet  determined,  but  four  years'  rest  has  proved 
insufficient  in  several  cases.  Other  crops — as  corn,  cowpeas,  cabbage, 
watermelon,  etc. — may,  it  is  believed,  be  planted  on  this  land  with 
safety. 

'  Stated  by  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  to  which  samples  were  submitted,  to  be 
made  of  a  mixture  of  liver  of  sulphur  and  lime. 
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The  greatest  spread  of  the  wilt  disease  is  by  the  direct  growth  of 
the  fungus  through  the  soil  from  diseased  to  healthy  areas.  On  this 
account  an  areaconsiderably  larger  than  that  on  which  the  plants  are 
wilting" should  be  included  in  this  rotation. 

(2)  Removal  of  diseased  plants. — Another  important  source  of  infec- 
tion is  the  diseased  plants  themselves.  The  fungus  produces  on  the 
dead  stems  and  roots  great  numbers  of  spores,  which  are  carried  to 
other  places  in  a  variety  of  ways.  All  diseased  plants  should  be 
pulled  and  burned  as  soon  as  discovered,  so  as  to  prevent  the  disper- 
sion of  the  fungus  spores  which  will  finally  cover  them. 

(3)  Avoidance  of  spread  by  cattle,  tools,  etc, — The  writer's  observa- 
tions in  various  places  in  South  Carolina  during  the  past  two  years 
lead  him  to  believe  that  cattle  grazing  in  the  fields  spread  the  disease. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  from  infected  areas  to 
health3'  fields,  and  it  would  be  l)etter  not  to  pasture  such  infected 
fields.  Tools  should  be  carefully  cleaned  after  cultivating  the  dis- 
eased land.  To  insure  complete  destruction  of  the  spores  of  the  wilt 
fungus,  such  tools  should  be  scoured  clean  and  then  washed  with  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  formalin  or  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution. 

(4)  Care  of  the  compost  heap, — The  fungus  is  sometimes  introduced 
into  the  barnyard  and  compost  heap,  so  that  the  manure  becomes  a 
source  of  general  infection  to  healthy  fields.  The  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  diseased  plants  out  of  the  manure,  and  if  there  are 
any  indications  that  such  plants  have  found  their  way  into  the 
manui*e,  or  if  any  new  outbreaks  of  the  disease  are  traced  to  the  use 
of  stable  manure,  all  such  manure  and  compost  should  be  used  on 
land  where  cotton  will  never  be  planted. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  stable  manure  which  does  not 
contain  the  spores  of  the  cotton-wilt  fungus,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  in  the  case  of  the  closely  allied  watermelon-wilt  fungus  a  barn- 
yard once  infected  will  remain  so  for  man}^  years,  and  that  all  manure 
taken  out  of  it  will  be  likely  to  spread  the  disease.  The  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  cot  ton- wilt  fungus. 

SELECTION   OF   RESISTANT   RACES. 

The  most  encouraging  results  have  come  from  the  endeavor  of  the 
Department  to  find  a  race  of  cotton  which  can  be  grown  on  the  infected 
lands.  There  are  always  some  plants  in  every  field  which  resist  the 
di^■•eHse  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  of 
two  plants  in  the  same  hill,  equally  exposed  to  infection,  one  will  die 
and  the  other  live  to  the  end  of  the  season.  All  degrees  of  resistance 
may  be  found,  from  plants  nearly  killed  by  the  wilt  disease  to  those 
entirely  healthy.     The  latter  are  comparatively  uncommon,  however. 

Different  races  of  cotton  vary  considerably  in  their  susceptibility 
to  the  wilt  disease.  This  was  shown  by  an  experiment  carried  out  by 
the  Department  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  II.  L.  Galloway,  at  Dillon,  S.  C. 
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Twenty  races,  including  the  more  prominent  ones  in  cultivation,  were 
planted  in  a  field  that  was  thoroughly  infected  with  the  wilt  disease, 
and  their  comparative  resistance  determined  in  August  by  counting 
the  number  of  plants  remaining  healthy,  those  partially  diseased, 
and  those  killed. 

None  of  the  races  tested  were  entirely  resistant,  but  some  showed 
great  promise  in  this  regard.  The  greatest  resistance  was  shown  by 
the  Egyptian  cottons,  Mitafifi,  Abbasi,  and  Jannovitch,  which  with- 
stood the  disease  to  a  very  marked  extent.  Very  few  plants  were 
killed  outright,  although  nearly  all  were  considerably  reduced  in  size 
and  yield.  The  striking  difference  in  resistance  between  these  sorts 
and  an  ordinary  upland  cotton  (King)  is  shown  in  PI.  II,  fig.  1.  The 
race  figured  here,  the  Jannovitch,  was  imported  from  Egypt  by  the 
Department  through  Messrs.  Barbour  Lathrop  and  D.  G.  Fairchild.  It 
is  a  long-staple  cotton  of  fine  quality,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Egyptian  and  sea  island  cotton,  and  regarded  as  l)eing 
adapted  to  upland  culture.  It  has  been  widely  distributed  during  the 
past  year,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  value.  The  other  Egyptian 
sorts,  Mitafifi  and  Abbasi,  which  were  introduced  at.  the  same  time  as 
the  Jannovitch,  were  also  very  resistant.  They  differed  from  that  sort 
chiefly  in  the  yield  and  the  color  of  the  lint.  The  most  productive 
strain  of  Egyptian  cotton  grown  on  infected  land  was  Mitafifi,  No.  3992. 

Sea  island  cotton,  although  closely  related  to  the  Egyptian,  suffered 
very  much.  It  was  practically  no  more  resistant  than  the  upland 
cotton  growing  beside  it.  Nearly  all  the  upland  races  proved  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  though  there  were  minor  variations  which 
must  have  been  due  to  Aarietal  differences. 

One  race  only,  the  Jackson  (Limbless), .showed  a  marked  resist- 
ance. In  this  respect  it  far  surpassed  all  other  upland  cottons  and 
nearly  ecjualed  the  Egyptian.  (See  PI.  II,  fig.  2.)  The  yield  of  this 
race  on  wilt-infected  land  was  very  good.  Many  plants  were  injured 
by  the  disease,  but  many  others  were  exceptionally  vigorous  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  selection  from  these  healthy  plants  would 
greatly  increase  the  percentage  of  resistance.  The  relative  resist- 
ance of  these  races  in  the  experiment  mentioned  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  shorn' ng  varietal  rejiistance  of  cottons  to  the  wilt  disease, 

[The  figures  denote  the  comparative  resistance  of  the  different  races  on  a  scale  of  one  thou- 
sand.] 

JannoHtch 565  |  Brady 127 

Mitafifi  (average  of  3  strains) 559  |  Cook's  Long  Staple 124 

Abbasi 479     Excelsior 104 

Jackson 453  |  Drake 90 

Seaisland 233  i  Jones 88 

Eldorado 227  |  King  .    ., 83 

Texas  Wood 162     Peterkin 71 

Doughty 148  I  Truitt 71 

Hawkins  Prolific 142  '  Russell 55 
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It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  best  kinds  are  among  those  most 
injured  by  this  disease;  but  there  wei-e  one  or  more  plants  in  each 
race  that  entirely  withstood  the  disease,  and  the  seed  from  these  has 
been  saved  with  the  intention  of  securing  valuable  i^esistant  strains 
by  cross-breeding  them. 

The  ability  of  certain  cotton  plants  to  grow  on  infected  land  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wilt  fungus  is  unable  to  enter  their  principal  root 
system  and  not  to  any  lack  of  infection.  This  has  been  determined 
by  microscopic  examination.  That  infection  of  these  plants  has 
really  taken  place  may  be  demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  their 
roots  for  the  little  tufts  of  rootlets  which  mark  the  location  of  infec- 
tions (see  p.  8).  The  roots  of  plants  taken  from  the  row  of  Janno- 
vitch  cotton  shown  in  PI.  II,  fig.  1,  were  attacked  by  the  fimgiis  in 
over  a  hundred  places,  as  found  by  actual  count,  yet  in  no  case  did 
the  parasite  penetrate  as  far  as  the  main  stem,  while  plants  of  King 
cotton  in  the  adjoining  row  were  completely  overcome.  A  part  of 
the  root  system  of  one  of  these  resistant  plants  is  represented  in  PI. 
Ill,  fig.  1.  As  determined  by  numerous  microscopic  examinations 
each  little  tuft  of  roots  marks  a  point  attacked  by  the  fungus,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  infection  and,  fur- 
thermore, no  doubt  that  such  plants  are  actually  resistant  to  the 
fungus. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  effect  as  the  fungus  has  produced  here 
must  injure  the  plant  considerably  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  average  height  of  plants  grown  on  the  infected  land  was  23  inches, 
while  plants  on  adjoining  land  very  slightly  infected  grew  42  inches 
high.  Plate  III,  fig.  2,  shows  the  difference  between  these  plants. 
Such  injuiy  as  this  would  of  course  greatly  shorten  the  crop,  but  the 
indications  are  that  seed  selected  from  the  most  vigorous  plants  will 
be  more  resistant  than  the  average.  The  lx»st  plants  in  our  experi- 
mental plots  on  the  infected  land  were  nearlj^  equal  to  those  grown 
on  healthy  land  and  also-showed  a  smaller  number  of  root  tufts. 

In  this  connection  the  most  important  question  is  whether  this 
quality  of  resistance  to  disease  is  transmissible  through  the  seed  to 
succeeding  generations.  An  experiment  designed  to  settle  this  point 
proved  a  remarkable  success.  It  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Elias  L. 
Rivers,  of  James  Island,  S.  C,  who  selected  a  healthy  plant  of  sea 
island  cotton  that  grew  in  a  badly  blighted  field  in  1809.  The  seed 
from  this  resistant  plant  was  saved  and  planted  in  a  single  row  through 
a  Held  that  had  been  infected  with  the  wilt  disease  for  several  years. 
The  adjoining  rows  were  planted  with  seed  from  his  main  crop,  giown 
on  noninfected  land.  The  result  is  indicated  in  the  photograph  (PI. 
IV)  taken  September,  1900.  The  wilt  disease  made  almost  a  clean 
sweep  through  the  ordinary  cotton,  95  per  cent  of  the  plants  being 
killed,  while  in  the  row  planted  with  seed  from  the  resistant  plant  not 
a  single  plant  was  killed  by  the  wilt  disease. 
These  plants  were  vigorous  and  productive.     The  dwarfing  noted  in 
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Egyptian  and  upland  cotton  grown  by  the  writer  on  infecte<i  land  at 
Dillon,  S.  C,  was  not  so  marked  here.  The  quality  of  the  lint  wa8 
good,  though  not  equal  to  the  crop  from  which  the  selection  was  made. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  by  continued  cross  breeding  and  selection 
in  succeeding  years  the  quality  of  the  cotton  may  be  improved  with- 
out loss  of  resistance  to  the  wilt  disease.  Work  along  this  line  ha.s 
already  been  started  in  a  small  way  by  the  Department,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  enlarged. 

It  has  been  shown  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  control  of 
the  wilt  disease  of  cotton  by  simply  selecting  seed  from  resistant 
plants.  It  is  very  probable  that  better  resultvS  will  be  obtained  by 
cross-breeding  these  resistant  individuals,  for  in  this  way  the  resist- 
ant qualities  of  two  plants  will  be  combined  and  there  will  l>e  added 
the  increased  vigor  which  usually  comes  from  crossing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flowers  of  a  resistant  cotton  plant  should  be'fertilized  by 
pollen  brought  by  insects  from  a  diseased  plant,  as  may  easily  happen 
in  the  field,  plants  grown  from  the  resulting  seeds  will  very  likely  be 
less  resistant  than  if  the}^  had  been  fertilized  by  pollen  from  another 
resistant  plant.  On  this  account,  in  the  selection  of  resistunt  races, 
it  will  be  desirable  .to  cross  by  hand  as  many  flowers  as  jwssible  in 
order  to  increase  the  chances  of  success. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Department  a  large  number  of 
crosses  between  resistant  plants  have  already  been  made.  It  has  been 
our  aim  to  secure  resistant  strains  from  our  common  races  by 
cross-fertilizing  plants  of  the  same  race,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  the  productiveness  and  improve  the  quality  by  selecting  the 
best  plants  of  each  sort  for  breeding. 

The  fact  that  the  Egyptian  cottons  are  resistant  to  the  wilt  disease 
has  led  to  the  attempt  to  produce  a  resistant  long-staple  upland  cotton, 
by  hybridizing  resistant  plants  of  the  common  upland  races  with  the 
Egyptian  cotton.  It  is  very  desirable  'that  everyone  who  undertakes 
the  breeding  of  resistant  cotton  should  at  the  same  time,  pay  great 
attention  to  securing  a  more  productive  race  and  a  finer  quality  of 
staple. 

CONTROL   OF   OTHER   WILT  DISEASES    BY    SELECTION. 

The  indications  are  that  other  diseases  similar  to  the  cotton  wilt 
may  also  be  controlled  by  the  selection  of  resistant  races. 

The  wnlt  of  the  cowpea,  which  is  a  troublesome  disease  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  is  caused  by  a  fungus  closely  allied  to  that  pro- 
ducing the  cotton  wilt  {Neoconiospora  vasinfecta  var.  tracheiphila^ 
In  this  case  we  already  have  a  race,  known  as  Little  Iron,  which  will 
grow  on  infected  land.  A  fine  crop  of  tliis  pea  was  grown  during  the 
past  season  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Williams,  of  Monetta,  S.  C,  on  fields  Avhere 
the  whole  crop  was  lost  last  year  and  where  other  races  planted 
alongside  it  this  year  have  been  practically  ruined. 
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Further  investigations  will  probably  result  in  the  discovery  of  other 
raees  of  eowpeas  which  raay  be  so  improved  by  selection  that  they 
may  be  planted  on  land  infected  by  the  wilt  disease. 

The  wilt  disease  of  watermelons,  also  allied  to  the  two  preceding, 
raay  prove  amenable  to  the  same  treatment.  The  Department  has 
under  way  some  experiments  to  determine  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  race  of  watermelon  which  may  be  grown  on  infected  land.  This 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable,  for  this  disease  has  made  the  growing 
of  melons  for  market  impossible  over  large  areas  in  the  South  which 
formerly  produced  them  in  great  abundance. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

There  is  great  promise  of  a  successful  remedy  for  the  cotton-wilt 
disease  in  selection  of  seeds  from  healthy  plants  growing  on  infected 
.soils  and  by  continuing  to  select  and  cross-breed  the  most  resistant 
plants  in  succeeding  crops  with  a  view  both  to  resistance  and  quality 
of  staple. 

It  would  be  well  in  the  case  of  upland 'cotton  to  start  with  a  race 
like  the  Jackson,  which  is  already  highly  resistant,  and  improve  and 
fix  the  quality  by  careful  cross  breeding  and  selection.  In  places 
where  this  cluster  type  of  cotton  is  undesirable  a  resistant  strain  of 
the  sorts  commonly  cultivated  can  probably  be  obtained  by  cross 
breeding  and  selection.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  process 
will  result  in  a  perfectly  immune  race  the  first  year.  Even  though 
much  of  the  cotton  become  diseased,  the  selection  should  l)e  con- 
tinued each  succeeding  year  until  the  quality  of  resistance  is  fixed. 

In  the  case  of  the  sea  island  cotton,  where  length  and  fine  equality 
of  staple  an*  essential,  the  process  of  selection  and  breeding  should 
be  the  same.  Resistance  to  disease  must  be  the  primary  requisite, 
and  from  the  resistant  plants  those  bearing  the  finest  lint  may  be 
selected. 

The  Egyptian  cottons  will  j)robably  prove  of  the  greatest  value  when 
crossed  with  our  upland  races  so  as  to  add  the  vigor  and  quality  of 
the  former  to  the  productiveness  of  the  latter.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  extend  its  work  along  this  promising  line. 

In  addition  to  selection  for  resistance,  all  practicable  preventive 
measures  should  be  applied.  Rotation  of  crops  is  even  more  impor- 
tant on  these  infected  soils  than  on  healthy  ones,  for  the  continual 
growing  of  cotton  on  these  lands  will  increase  the  amount  of  disease 
and  decrease  the  resistance  of  the  cotton. 

Prompt  destruction  of  diseased  plants  is  also  very  important. 
Everj'  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  infection  of  healthy  fields 
by  animals,  tools,  wash  water  from  diseased  fields,  diseased  plants, 
infected  compost,  etc.  As  already  stated,  land  once  infected  with 
this  disease  remains  infected  for  an  unknown  period. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  1.— A  field  of  ordinary  upland  cotton  at  Dillon,  S.  C,  showing 
the  damage  caused  by  the  wilt  disease  (photographed  in  August. 
1900).  Fig.  S.—Field  of  healthy  upland  cotton  adjoining  the  in- 
fected field  shown  in  fig.  1  (photographed  in  August,  1900). 

Plate  II.  Comparative  resistance  to  wilt  disease  of  different  races  of  cotton  in 
experimental  plots  of  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiologj'  and  Pathol- 
ogy, on  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Gfilloway,  at  Dillon.  S.  C.  (photo- 
graphed August,  1900) :  Fig.  1.— Jannovitch,  an  Egyptian  cotton,  on 
the  left,  and  King,  a  common  upland  race,  on  the  right.  Fig. 
2. — Jackson,  on  the  left,  and  Drake,  ou  the  right.  These  plots  were 
planted  at  the  same  time  and  treated  exactly  alike. 

Plate  III.  Fig.  1. — Root  tufts  produced  ^y  partial  infection  of  resistant  plants. 
The  roots  figured  here  were  from  a  plant  of  Jannovitch  c  )tton  taken 
from  the  row  shown  in  PI.  II,  fig.  1.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  little  tufts  on  this  root.  ( Drawn  by  Mr.  W .  B .  Scholl, 
from  a  root  collected  in  September,  1900. )  Fig.  2.— Egyptian  cotton 
plants,  showing  the  dwarfing  effect  of  numerous  partial  infections 
of  the  small  roots.  The  plant  at  the  left  came  from  noninfected  soil 
and  is  healthy,  while  that  at  the  right  grew  on  infected  land  near 
by.     (Drawn  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Scholl,  from  a  photograph.) 

Plate  IV.  Sea  island  cotton  resistant  to  the  wilt  disease  (photographed  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  ou  the  plantation  of.  Mr.  Elias  L.  Rivers,  James  island, 
S.  C).  The  row  in  the  foreground  was  planted  with  seed  from  a 
single  healthy  plant  that  grew  in  infected  land  the  year  before. 
The  adjoining  rows,  now  almost  entirely  killed  by  the  \v\\t  disease, 
were  planted  with  seed  of  the  ordinary,  fine  sea  island  cotton. 
There  are  a  few  scattered  plants  in  these  rows  that  have  resisted  the 
disease.  It  was  from  such  a  plant  as  these  that  the  seeds  planted  in 
the  middle  row  were  taken. 
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PLATE   I. 


Fig.  1.— Wilt  Disease  in  Upland  Cotton  Dillon,  S.  C. 


Fig.  2.— Healthy  Field  of  Upland  Cotton,  Dillon,  S.  C.  /'ki. 
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Bj     ?7   Div.  Veg.  Phys.  Sc  Path..  U    S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  PLATE  II. 


Fig.  1.— Jannovitch,  an  Egyptian  Cotton,  on  the  Left:  King,  an  Upland  Cotton. 
ON  THE  Right,  Showing  Comparative  Resistance  to  the  Wilt  Disease. 


FiQ.  2.— Jackson  on  the  Left,  Drake  on  the  Right,  Showing  Comparative 
Resistance  to  the  Wilt  Disease. 
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Bui.  27.  Div.  Veg.  Phys  8c  Path  .  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  PLATE  III. 


Fig.  1  .—Root  Tufts  Produced  on  Jannovitch  Cotton  by  Repeated  Partial 
Infections  by  the  Wilt  Fungus. 


Fig.  2.— Egyptian  Cotton  Plants  from  Infected  and  Noninfected  Soil,  Show^ 

Dwarfing  Effect  of  the  Wilt  Fungus.  /^^'^ 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agkiculture, 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

Washmgtmi^  D,  C. .  January  15^  1901. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  for  a 
bulletin  by  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  of  this  Division,  on  the  cultural 
characters  of  Pseudomoiias  hyacinthi^  Ph,  campestH^^  Ps,  phaseoLi^  and 
Ps.  stewarti — four  one-flagellate  yellow  bacteria  pai'asitic  on  plants. 
The  first  is  the  cause  of  a  serious  disease  of  hyacinths,  described  in 
Bulletin  No.  26  of  this  Division;  the  second  is  the  cause  of  a  widely 
distributed  and  destructive  disease  of  cabbages,  known  as  brown  rot 
and  described  from  a  practical  standpoint  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  68; 
the  third  is  the  cause  of  a  serious  disease  of  beans,  and  the  fourth  is 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  disease  of  sweet  com.  The  Bul- 
letin also  contains  occasional  references  to  Bacillus  amyl4)voTu^^  B.  coLi 
and  other  bacterial  organisms  which  were  used  for  comparison.  It  is 
the  first  exhaustive  working  over  of  an  interesting  group  of  plant 
parasites,  concerning  which  practically  nothing  was  known  in  1896 
when  Dr.  Smith  began  his  studies.  The  work  described  is  of  a  purely 
technical  nature,  but  will  be  valuable  to  those  in  experiment  stations 
and  elsewhere  who  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  bacterial  diseases 
of  plants.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  paper  be  published  as 
Bulletin  No.  28  of  this  Division. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  F.  Woods, 

Chief  of  Divisimi , 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AgrieidUire. 
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The  Cultural  Characters  of  Pseudomonas  hyacinthi,  Ps.  campes- 

TRIS.  Ps.  PHASEOLI,  AND  Ps.  STEWARTI,  FoUR  OnE-FlAGELLATE 

Yellow  Bacteria  Parasitic  on  Plants. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  morphology  and  pathogenic  properties  of  Pseudomonas  hya- 
chithi  were  described  by  Wakker  in  1883-1889,*  and  were  redescribed 
by  the  writer  in  1897  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,*  and  in  1901  in  Bulletin  No.  26  of  this 
Division.' 

The  moi-phology,  cultural  characters,  and  the  pathogenic  properties 
of  Pseiidouiojias  campeatris  were  first  established  by  Pammel  (in  part), 
in  1895*  and  were  more  fully  described  by  the  writer  in  1897^  and 
1898.*    In  1898  they  were  described  also  by  Russell  and  Harding,^ 

*  (1)  Vorlaufige  Mittheilungen  iiber  Hyacinthenkrankheiten.  Botanisches  Cen- 
tralblatt,  Bd.  XIV,  1883,  pp.  315-316.  (2)  Het  geel-of  nieuwziek  der  Hyacinthen 
veroorzaakt  door  Bacterium  Hyacinthi  Wakker.  Onderzoek  der  Ziekten  van  Hya- 
cinthen,  en  andere  bol-en  knolgewagsen.  Yerslag  over  het  jaar  1883.  Haarlem, 
August,  1884.  8vo,  pp.  4-13.  (3)  Onderzoek  der  Ziekten  van  Hyacinthen,  en 
andere  bol-en  knolgewassen.  Verslag  over  het  jaar  1884.  Haarlem,  May,  1885.  8vo, 
pp.  1-11.  (4)  Onderzoek  der  Ziekten  van  Hyacinthen,  en  andere  bol-en  knol- 
gewassen.  Verelag  over  het  jaar  1885.  Haarlem,  May,  1887.  Hvo,  pp.  1-5  and  27- 
37.  (5)  Contributions  i\  la  pathologie  v^g^tale:  1.  La  maladie  du  jaune  ou  maladie 
nouvelle  des  jacinthes,  cau?^e  par  le  Bacterium  Hyacinthi.  Archives  n^erlandaises 
d.  Sci.  ex.  et  nat.,  Tome  XXIII,  1889,  pp.  1-25,  pi.  1. 

*  Wakker's  Hyacinth  Bacterium.  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of 
Sci.,  1897,  p.  274. 

^Wakker's  Hyacinth  Germ,  Psciifhmonas  hyacinthi  (Wakker).  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1901,  pp.  45,  1  pi.,  6  text  figs. 

*Bacterio8is  of  Rutabaga  (Bacillus  canipestris  n.  sp.).  Bull.  No.  27,  Iowa  Exp. 
Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  1895,  pp.  130-ia5. 

*  (1)  Science  N.  S.,  Vol.  V,  June,  1897,  p.  963.  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,  May,  1897.  (2)  Pseudomonas  campestris  (Pam- 
mel). The  cause  of  a  brown  rot  in  cruciferous  plants.  Central bl.  f.  Bakt.  2.  Abt., 
Bd.  HI,  July,  August,  and  8epteml>er,  1897,  pp.  284,  408,  478,  1  pi. 

« (1)  The  black  rot  of  the  cAbl)age.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  68, 
Jan.  8,  1898.  (2)  Additional  notes  on  the  bacterial  brown  rot  of  cabbages.  Bot. 
Gaz.,  vol.  25,  pp.  107-108.  Amer.  Nat.  No.  32,  p.  99.  Both  abstracts  of  a  paper 
read  Ijefore  Soc.  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology  in  December,  1897. 

^  A  bacterial  rot  of  cabbage  and  allied  plants.  Wis.  Exp.  Station  Bull.  No.  65, 
Feb.,   1898.     (Issued  in  March.) 
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and  by  Russell.^  More  recenth"  Harding  has  shown  that  the  disease 
produced  by  this  organism  occurs  in  cabbage  in  various  places  in 
Europe;*  and  Hecke  has  demonstrated  its  occuri*ence  in  Kohlrabi  in 
southern  Austria.** 

Pseudoinonas  phaseoli  was  described  briefly  and  named  by  the  writer 
in  1897,'  after  securing  numerous  infections  with  pure  cultures.  The 
disease  which  it  produces  had  been  previously  ascribed  to  bacteria  by 
Beach,*  and  by  Halsted,*  as  the  result  of  a  microscopic  examination, 
but  the  organism  itself  had  not  been  described,  nor  had  it  been  shown 
by  means  of  pure  culture  inoculations  to  what  organism  the  bean  dis- 
ease was  due.  Quite  recentl}*  the  same  or  a  very  similar  organism  has 
been  described  briefly  by  Delacroix,  who  obtained  it  from  diseased 
beans  in  fields  near  Paris.  • 

Pnendcmionas  stewarti  was  found  in  sweet  corn  and  described  in  189 7 
by  Stewaii:,^  who,  however,  established  its  pathogenic  nature  onl}' 
inferentiall3^  It  was  named  with  some  additional  chaiucterization  by 
the  writer  in  1898  from  a  culture  furnished  by  Mr.  Stewart  for  that 
purpose.*  Doubt  still  remains  as  to  its  pathogenic  properties,  and 
must  continue  until  the  disease  has  been  produced  >vith  pure  cultui-e 
inoculations  from  this  particular  species  and  under  conditions  preclud- 
ing its  origination  b}'  any  other  organism.  Of  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
ease of  maize  due  to  bacteria  no  one  who  has  examined  specimens  from 
Long  Island  or  elsewhere  can  have  a  moment's  doubt.  The  question 
as  to  what  species  causes  it  can  be  settled  definitely  only  by  successful 
pure  culture  inoculations. 

The  following  pages  were  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  Bulle- 
tin 26  of  this  Division,  but  the  manuscript  grew  to  such  an  extent 
under  my  hands,  and  came  to  include  so  many  references  to  related 

'A  bacterial  disease  of  cabbage  and  allied  plants.  Proc.  11th,  An.  Conv.  Amer. 
Col.  and  Exp.  Stations,  p.  86.     (Issued  in  March,  1898.) 

*  Die  schwarze  Faulnis  des  Kohls  und  verwandter  Pflanzen,  eine  in  Europa  weit 
verbreitete  bakterielle  Pflanzenkrankheit.  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  Bd.  VI,  1900, 
No.  10,  pp.  305-313. 

**Eine  Bacteriosis  des  Kohlrabi.  Zeits.  f.  das  landw.  Versuchsweeen  in  Oester- 
reich,  1901,  and  subsequent  letters  to  the  writer.  Inoculating  from  a  pure  culture 
furnished  by  Dr.  Hecke,  the  writer  has  also  recently  produced  the  typical  brown  rot 
in  cabbage. 

'Description  of  Bacillus  phaseoH  u.  sp.  with  some  remarks  on  related  si»e<*ie9. 
Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Sci.  for  1897,  pp.  288-290. 

*  Blight  of  Lima  Beans.  N.  Y.  Ag.  Exp.  Station  Bull.  No.  48,  new  series,  Dec., 
1892,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  p.  331. 

*A  Bacterium  of  Phaseolus.  Kept,  of  Bot.  Dept.  N.  J.  Exp.  Station  for  1892,  pp. 
283-285. 

•(1)  La  graisse,  maladie  bact^rienne  des  Haricots.  Comptes  Rendus,  T.  129,  p. 
656.     (2)  Annales  de  Tlnstitut  Agronomique,  T. ,  p. . 

^A  bacterial  disease  of  sweet  com.  Bull.  130,  Geneva  Exp.  Station,  X.  Y.;  also 
16th  Ann.  Kept.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Station  for  the  year  1897,  pp.  401-416. 

®  Notes  on  Stewart's  sweet-corn  genn,  Pseudotnonas  steirarti  n.  sp.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc 
for  Adv.  of  Sci.  for  1898,  pp.  422-426. 
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organisms,  that,  finally,  it  was  decided  to  add  still  more  references  of 
this  chai'acter  and  to  publish  it  separately,  making  this  bulletin,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  monographic  or  comparative  study  of  the  cultural  char- 
acters of  the  yellow  species  of  Pseudomonas  parasitic  on  plants.  This 
statement  will  serve  to  explain  the  aritingement  of  the  text.  Under 
each  subhead  Ps,  hyacinthi  is  the  organism  first  considered,  but  when- 
ever comparative  studies  have  made  it  possible  statements  are  added 
respecting  the  behavior  of  related  species.  Occasionally  mention  is 
made  ol  species  not  closely  related,  e.  g.  Bacillus  amylovarus^  B.  coli^ 
B.  caroUyvoTxts^  and  at  the  end  I  have  noted  some  other  species  which 
belong  to  this  group  of  bat^teria,  and  which  I  have  here  designated  The 
YELLOW  Pseudomonas  group. 

Some  particulars  have  not  been  worked  out  as  thoroughly  as  could 
be  wished,  e.  g.,  (1)  the  relative  nutrient  value  of  nitrogen  compounds, 
(2)  the  effect  of  antiseptics  and  germicides,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
best  not  to  give  any  more  time  at  present  to  these  particular  organ- 
isms, the  main  features  of  whose  morphology  and  physiok>gy  have,  it 
is  believed,  been  made  out  correctly. 

GRO>VTH    IX    tXUID   MEDIA. 
Alkaline  Beef  Bhoth. 

In  test  tubes  of  Weber s  resistant  glass,  containing  10  c.  c.  of  1:2 
alkaline  beef  broth*  the  fluid  always  showed  a  feeble  clouding  in  48 
hours  when  inoculated  with  a  2  mm.  loop  from  a  fresh  fluid  culture  of 
P%.  hyacinthi  and  kept  at  28^  C,  or  thereabouts.  Also,  when  the 
tubes  were  inoculated  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  germs,  viz,  as 
few  ais  could  be  transferred  from  a  fluid  culture  on  the  extreme  tip  of 
a  platinum  needle,  the  clouding  always  followed,  being  a  little  delayed 

*Thia  beef  broth  (stock  286b)  was  made  aa  follows:  Into  a  large  beaker  of  Jena 
gku98 1  put  1,100  grams  of  finely  minced  lean  beef,  covered  it  with  1,500  c.  c.  of  distilled 
water  (from  a  tin-lined  copper  tank),  and  set  into  the  ice  chest  for  24  hours.  The 
mixture  was  then  strained  as  dry  as  possible  through  a  clean  towel  which  had  been 
thoroughly  washed  in  distilled  water  before  using,  an  additional  800  c.  c.  of  distilled 
water  having  been  added  previous  to  the  straining.  The  result  was  2,350  c.  c.  of  red 
acid  fluid.  This  was  put  into  the  steamer,  warmed  up  to  lOO''  C,  and  left  at  that 
temperature  45  minutes.  It  was  then  filtere<l  through  S.  and  S.  paper,  yielding  when 
cold  2,000  c.  c.  of  clear,  pale,  yellow  fluid.  This  was  then  made  up  to  2,200  c.  c.  by 
addmg  distilled  water.  After  thorough  mixture  of  the  broth  and  water  by  pouring, 
samples  of  the  fluid  were  titrated  against  caustic  soda,  usine  phenolphthalein  as  indi- 
cator, 10  c.  c.  requiring  2.5  c.  c.  of  — NaOH  to  exactly  neutralize  it.     A  fermentation 

tube  filled  at  this  time  (25  c  c.  of  fluid)  and  afterwards  inoculated  with  Bacillus 
cloacw  yielded  2  to  3  c.  c.  of  gas,  indicating  the  presence  of  muscle  sugar.  This  acid 
fluid  was  designated  286a.     To  obtain  stock  286b,  600  v.  v.  of  this  fluid  was  rendered 

exactly  neutral  to  phenolphthalein  by  adding  7.5  c.  c.  of  — NaOH.     On  steaming 

one-half  hour  a  slight  precipitate  came  down.  On  filtering  again  the  broth  was  per- 
fectly clear  and  remained  so.  It  gave  a  strong  blue  reaction  with  neutral  litmua 
paper. 
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bat  in  no  way  restrained.     The  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  apparent 
a  little  later  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  effect  of  acid  brothjs. 

On  the  fourth  day,  in  this  alkaline  beef  broth,  /%.  hyacinth l  showed 
a  small  amount  of  yellow  precipitate.  On  the  6th  day  there  was  less 
precipitate  than  in  tubes  of  acid  beef  broth  (stock  286a)  11  days  old, 
but  it  was  yellower.  The  clouding  was  so  slight  that  a  penholder  was 
easily  visible  behind  a  thickness  of  two  tubes. 

On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  there  wa^  more  of  the  yellow  pre- 
cipitate than  on  the  sixth,  but  it  was  not  copious.  Rolling  clouds  were 
visible  on  shaking,  but  no  zoogloeee.  There  was  no  pellicle,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  a  feeble  rim  of  germs  was  lo  be  seen  on  the  wall  of 
the  tube  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Under  a  Zeiss  hand  lens  ( x  6 
aplanat)  this  rim  appeared  a«  a  pale  amorphous  membrane  thickly  set 
with  a  series  of  roundish  colony-like  aggregates,  which  were  white  or 
yellowish,  and  which  did  not  dissolve  when  shaken  down  into  the  fluid- 
Four  days  later  the  largest  of  these  colony-like  bodies  were  distinctly 
yellow,  the  smaller  ones  being  white.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  fluid 
was  uniformly  clouded;  there  was  no  pellicle,  pnd  no  ragged  zooglce« 
were  visible  to  the  naked  ej'e.  The  bright  yellow  precipitate  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  now  covered  a  diameter  of  only  4  riim.  The  rim 
of  germs  was  broad  and  filmy.  It  easily  jarred  off  in  large  fragments, 
or  as  a  whole,  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  It  contained  a  great  many 
zoogloeae  set  at  regular  intervals  in  what  still  looked  under  a  X  6  Zeiss 
aplanat  like  a  homogeneous  membrane.  The  upper,  larger,  and  older 
aggregates  were  decidedly  yellow,  and  set  so  closely  as  to  form  a  yellow 
border  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  ring,  which  was  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
lower,  smaller,  and  younger  zoogloete  on  this  ring  were  white,  this 
part  })eing  submerged  or  barely  out  of  the  fluid.  [Subsequent  observa- 
tions showed  that  these  white  zoogloeee  always  became  yellow  with 
increasing  age  and  size. J  The  greater  part  of  the  clouding  was  still 
attributable  to  individual  germs,  but  some  small  zoogloea*  could  now 
be  seen  in  it,  especially  when  examined  with  the  hand  lens.  Under 
the  compound  microscope  (Zeiss  10  nmi.  and  12  comp.  oc.)  the  zooglce^e 
on  the  rim  looked  like  small,  closely  set  colonies  on  an  agar  plate,  i.  e., 
they  consisted  of  roundish,  colony -like  bodies  on  a  paler,  homogeneous 
looking  membrane.  Stained  with  gentian  violet  and  examined  under 
high  powers  the  homogeneous  substratum  was  seen  to  be  composed  of 
slender  rods,  which  were  often  in  short  chains  of  6  to  12  or  more  seg- 
ments, the  individuals  forming  the  chains  })eing  distinct  and  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  those  not  joined. 

On  the  thirty-third  day  there  was  a  moderately  abundant  yellow 
precipitate,  and  the  color  approximated  Ridgway's  canary  yellow. 
The  fluid  was  less  cloudy  than  it  had  been,  but  was  still  uniformly  so. 
It  was  not  turbid  with  zoogloeae,  but  some  small  flecks  were  floating  in 
it.  There  was  no  pellicle,  but  an  easily  detached,  pale,  fragile,  homo- 
geneous rim  of  germs,  which  was  closely  set  with  small,  roundbh,  uni- 
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form-looking,  colony-like  aggregates.  These  did  not  dissolve  readily 
in  the  fluid  and  all  the  larger  ones  were  distinctly  yellow  and  easily 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fluid  had  shown  no  acid  reaction.  It 
was  now  alkaline,  and  was  not  brown.* 

On  the  fiftieth  day  the  fluid  was  feebly  and  uniformly  clouded,  but 
much  clearer  than  it  had  been.  It  was  strongly  alkaline  to  litmus;  it 
was  not  ropy;  there  were  no  rolling  clouds  on  shaking.  There  was  no 
pellicle.  The  rim  was  6  mm.  wide  and  studded  with  zoogloese;  the 
largest  of  these  were  one-third  mm.  in  diameter  and  yellow  to  the 
naked  eye;  the  precipitate  was  still  bright  yellow  and  rather  copious. 

On  the  seventieth  day  the  fluid  was  nearly  clear,  and  there  was  no 
brown  stain  in  it.  It  had  evaporated  from  10  c.  c.  to  about  6.5  c.  c. 
Eighteen  days  later  the  fluid  was  entirely  clear. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  day  there  was  no  brown  stain, 
and  large  irregular  crystals  were  present  in  the  sediment. 

Acid  Beep  Broth. 

This  broth  was  from  the  same  stock  as  286b,  but  no  alkali  was  added. 

N 
Its  acidity  was  +25  of  Fuller's  scale,  i.  e.,  25  c.  c.  of  — NaOH  would 

have  been  required  to  render  1,000  c.  c.  of  this  broth  neutral  to 
phenolphthalein.  It  was  feebly  acid  to  good  neutral  litmus  paper. 
This  fluid  retarded  growth  slightly  and  was  distinctly  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  zoogloeae.  The  precipitate  was  more  copious  than  in  the 
alkaline  beef  broth  and  was  duller  yellow — a  dirty  Naples  yellow. 
The  clouding  began  in  about  72  hours,  when  the  inoculations  were 
made  with  large  loops  from  fresh  fluid  cultures  and  on  the  sixth  day 
when  the  inoculations  were  made  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  the  fluid 
as  could  be  lifted  and  seen  on  the  tip  of  a  platinum  needle.  Notes  on 
one  of  eight  cultures  in  this  medium  are  given  below: 

Stock  286a,  tube  11,  February  4,  1898:  Tube  of  resistant  glass  containing  10  c.c.  of 
broth  inoculated  at  1  p.  m.  with  /*«.  hyacinthi  from  an  alkaline  beef  broth  culture 
(No.  1,  January  29),  which  had  been  cloudy  for  three  days  and  contained  many 
actively  motile  germs.  Only  a  tiny  drop  on  the  tip  of  a  platinum  needle  was  put  into 
the  tube,  i.  e.,  about  1/50  of  a  good-sized  loop.  February  5,  clear;  February  7,  clear; 
February  8,  clear.  [Tubes  exposed  to  the  same  temperatures  as  the  alkaline  beef 
broths.]  Two  check  tubes  of  alkaline  broth  (286b)  inoculated  in  the  same  way  were 
cloudy  on  the  third  day.  This  broth  exerts  a  distinct  retarding  influence  which  is 
especially  noticeable  when  the  dose  of  germs  is  small. 

February  9.  Clear. 

February  10,  2.30  p.  m.  Very  feebly  clouded;  some  whitish  flecks  (zoogloese)  on 
the  wall  of  the  tube  from  top  to  bottom  on  one  side. 

February  19.  Fluid  turbid  from  numerous  whitish  flecks  which  are  easily  visible 

'Throughout  this  bulletin  "acid"  and  "alkaline"  refer  to  litmus  reactions  unless 
it  is  otherwise  stated* 
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to  the  naked  eye.  ( No  zooglcet^  \T8ible  in  the  two  tubes  of  286b  held  for  comparison. ) 
Rim  well  developed;  moet  of  its  zoogloeae  are  white,  but  a  few  are  yellowish.  A  j.*el- 
licle  consisting  of  zoogla^se  held  together  by  a  film  has  gone  to  the  bottom.  Fluid 
homogeneous  and  now  feebly  alkaline  to  neutral  litmus  paper;  in  some  of  the  tubes  of 
this  set  the  fluid  has  begun  to  clear  a  little  at  the  top.  Precipitate  dirty  yellow- white 
and  rather  abundant. 

March  12.  No  new  pellicle;  fluid  uniformly  thin  cloudy;  no  crystals.  ThezoogUi^te 
scattered  through  the  fluid  and  lodged  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  are  very  numerous, 
i.  e.,  fifty  times  as  many  as  in  the  two  check  tulles  of  alkaline  beef  broth.  They 
consist  of  irregular,  loose,  rather  large,  whitish  or  very  pale  yellow-white  flecks; 
rolling  clouds  are  also  visi))le  on  shakuig.  The  tendency  to  form  zoogloeee  is  much 
stronger  in  this  fluid  than  in  286b,  but  they  also  form  in  the  latter  after  a  time. 
There  is  a  thin  rim  of  germs  on  the  wail  of  the  tube  for  a  distance  of  3  mm.  alx)ve 
the  fluid;  this  rim  bears  several  hundred  small,  roundish,  colony-like  zoogloea^,  most 
of  which  are  now  distinctly  yellow — all  the  older  larger  ones.  In  the  other  seven 
tubes  of  this  set  most  of  this  rim  went  down  easily  as  a  thin  broken  film  on  gentle 
shaking.  The  precipitate  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube  covers  a  diameter  of  10  mm.  and 
is  dull  yellow — between  wax  yellow  and  Naples  yellow.  The  color  of  the  precipitate 
in  the  check  tubes  of  stock  286b  is  brighter,  and  lies  between  gamboge  yellow  and 
chrome  yellow.*    The  fluid  is  now  plainly  alkaline  to  neutral  litmus. 

April  13.  Fluid  nearly  clear,  no  rolling  clouds  on  shaking;  no  brown  stain;  nio<ier- 
ately  alkaline  to  neutral  litmus  paper.  Precipitate  more  copious  and  certainly  of  a 
duller  yellow  than  in  the  strongly  alkaline  broth.  Rim  of  germs  all  of  one  kind, 
i.  e»,  not  contaminated,  6  mm.  wide;  all  of  the  zoogloeie  on  it  are  roundish,  but  only 
the  older  and  larger  ones  are  distinctly  yellow. 

April  25.  The  fluid  has  cleared,  and  there  is  no  brown  stain  in  it;  when  boileil,  a 
vapor  was  given  off  which  immediately  blued  moist  neutral  litmus  paper. 

Salted  Beef  Broth. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  sodium  chloride  upon  7%.  hyacinthi  the 
following  experiment  was  instituted:  Stock  529,  which  was  an  ordi- 
nary 1:2  acid  beef  broth  (containing  1  per  cent  Witte's  peptonum  sic- 
cum  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  c.  p.  NaCl),  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  To  one  was  added  an  additional  1  per  cent  c.  p.  sodium  chlo- 
ride, forming  stock  535;  the  other  half  was  held  as  a  check.  The  two 
culture  fluids  were  then  pipetted  into  clean  test  tubes  of  resistant  glass 
and  sterilized  by  steaming  for  a  few  minutes  on  each  of  three  consecu- 
tive days.  After  some  time  the  two  sets  of  tubes,  each  of  which  con- 
tained exactly  10  c.  c.  of  fluid,  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  waj',  i.  e.,  with  approximate!}^  equal  numbers  of  bacteria 
from  a  well-clouded  sugar  bouillon  culture  (No.  6,  October  29).  Ekcb 
of  6  tubes  (3  of  each  sort)  received  a  2  mm.  loop  of  the  cloudj^ 
broth.  The  other  6  tubes  each  received  as  small  a  drop  of  the 
clouded  fluid  as  could  be  seen  distinctly  on  the  end  of  a  platinum 
needle.  The  experiment  began  at  3  p.  m.  November  5,  1899,  and  the 
subsequent  observations  were  made  at  about  the  same  time  each  after- 
noon.    The  following  table,  in  which  0  denotes  ''clear,"  +  "feebly 

^  Ridgway's  Nomenclature  (^f  colors,  1st  ed. 
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clouded,"  and  +  +,  "'very  feebly  clouded,"  shows  the  date  at  which 
clouding  took  plat^e  in  these  tubes,  the  temperature  being  the  same, 
i.e.,18^to220C.: 

Table  I. — Skoudng  effect  of  sodium  chloride  on  Psendoino)uts  lujac'mthi  in  beef  brol^i. 


Stock. 

Method  of 
Inoculation. 

Per 

cent 

of 

NaCl. 

N 

Dvember 

- 

No. 

of 

tube. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1 
11.    12. 

13. 

14. 

"i 

16. 

17. 

529 

Needle 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

1 

529 

Xeetlle 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

t 

+  -f 

1 

i 
1  ■ 

1 

1 

2 

529 

Needle 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0    1   0 

0 



0 

_ 

0 

I                  8 

535 

Needle 

1.5 

0 

0 

t 

+  + 

4 

535 

Needle 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ;  0 

0 

0 

' 

0 

0 

5 

535 

Needle 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0   1    0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  + 

6 

5-29 

2  mm.  loop  . . . 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

1 

1 

( 

1 

7 

529 

2  mm.  loop  ... 

0.5 

0 

f 

0 

4- 

I 

• 

8 

5-29 

2  mm.  loop  . . . 

0.5 

0 

if 

0 

0 

+ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

535 

2  mm.  loop . . . 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0   1    0 

-\  i 

10 

535 

2  mm.  lot>p  . . . 

1.5 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  4- 

11 

535 

2  mm.  loop  . . . 

1.5 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0|0 

+  + 

, 

12 

There  was  a  distinct  slight  retardation  in  stock  529,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  alkali  was  added  to  it  other  than  that  which  was  naturally  in 
the  peptone  and  perhaps,  also,  to  the  0.5  NaCl  which  it  contained.  An 
examination  of  the  table,  however,  shows  that  there  was  a  veiy  marked 
additional  retardation  in  stock  535,  which  could  be  attributed  only  to 
the  excess  of  sodium  chloride.  The  retarding  influence  once  overcome, 
growth  proceeded,  e.  g.,  in  tube  4  clouding  was  as  twice  as  heavy  on 
November  17  as  on  November  16,  and  in  tubes  10, 11,  and  12  it  was  twice 
as  heavy  on  November  15  as  on  November  13.  The  date  on  which  the 
clouding  would  have  taken  place  in  peptonized  beef  bouillon  free  from 
sodium  chloride  and  neutralized  to  phenolphthalein  by  means  of  caustic 
soda  is  indicated  in  the  table  b}^  ^  (see  page  9). 
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Acid  vs.  Alkaline  Beef  Broth. 


The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  in  1899  to  determine, 
approximately,  the  limits  of  growth  of  /%.  hyaczTithi  in  acid  and  alka- 
line media.  As  a  standard  for  comparison,  I  made  use  of  a  peptonized 
1:2  beef  broth  neutralized  to  phenolphthalein  by  caustic  soda,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  organism.  Portions  of  this  stock  were 
then  acidified  with  varying  quantities  of  malic  acid,  and  othei-s  were 
rendered  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  by  an  excess  of  caustic  soda.  Each 
test  tube  was  of  resistant  glass,  contained  exactly  10  c.  c.  of  the  fluid  to 
be  tested,  and  was  exposed  to  the  same  temperature.  Except  —80,  all 
were  inoculated  June  11,  from  tube  8,  May  14,  a  coconut  culture,  the 
growth  of  which  had  been  delayed  for  some  weeks  in  a  U  tube  (nitro- 
gen). Each  tube  received  a  very  large  number  of  germs  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  number,  i.  e.,  a  scant  2  mm.  loop  of  the  fresh  yellow 
slime.  Except  —80,  all  of  the  cultures  were  carried  through  in 
duplicate.  The  approximate  date  of  the  clouding  (temperature  25^  to 
30°  C.)  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  0,  is  "clear,'-  -f-, 
"feebly  clouded,"  and  ++,  "verj^  feebly  clouded." 
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From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  limits  of  growth  for  Ps, 
hyacinthi^  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  lie  between  — 20  and  — 10 
on  the  alkaline  side  (probably  near  — 35)  and  somewhat  beyond  +30 
(probably  near  +40)  on  the  acid  side.  For  a  long  time  I  was  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  any  growth  had  taken  place  in  +30,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  with  the  introduction  of  a  lesser  number  of 
germs — e.  g.,  a  loop  from  a  fluid  culture — no  growth  would  have  taken 
place. 

At  the  same  time  duplicate  tests  were  made  of  a  number  of  other 
bacteria  and  some  of  the  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  Here,  again,  the  tests  were  insufficient  in  number  to  bring 
out  all  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  organisms.  For  instance,  there  should 
have  been  broths  with  Intel-mediate  grades  of  alkalinity  and  acidity, 
and  for  two  of  the  organisms,  B.  pyocyaneus  pericarditidis  and  B. 
ccli^  the  series  should  have  been  extended  on  the  alkaline  side  to  at 
least  — 100.  I  have  partially  compensated  for  this  by  stating  how  soon 
the  clouding  appeared  in  certain  of  the  fluids.  In  case  of  Ps.  stewarti 
and  B,  coli  the  experiments  should  have  been  repeated  in  the  +60 
broth,  since  the  gi'owth  was  in  any  event  feeble,  and  I  was  at  times  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  had  been  any  whatever.  The  — 80  bouillon 
was  inoculated  June  13  with  2  mm.  loops  from  fluid  cultures  2  days 
old. 
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U8CHIN8KY*8    FlUID. 

This  fluid  proved  to  be  a  very  poor  medium  for  the  cultivation  of 
Pf<.  hyacinthi.  If  only  a  few  bacteria  were  put  in,  the  fluid  ivmained 
clear.  If  more  were  put  in,  growth  appeared,  but  clouding  was  retarded 
(sometimes  as  long  as  18  days)  and  was  never  other  than  feeble.  On 
standing  several  weeks,  there  formed  a  feeble  rim,  at  first  white,  then 
3"ellow,  and  a  translucent  pellicle  dotted  with  roundish  yellow  zooglowp, 
which  became  yellower.  If  the  rim  or  pellicle  was  shaken  down  into 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  while  it  was  still  pale,  it  never  acquired  any 
deeper  3^ellow.  The  fluid  was  never  more  than  feebly  clouded.  The 
precipitate  was  bright  yellow,  but  very  scanty,  amounting  at  the  end 
of  a  month  to  a  breadth  of  only  2.5  mm.  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
At  the  end  of  2  months  seven-tenths  of  the  original  fluid  remained. 
It  had  cleared,  was  free  from  any  brown  stain,  and  contained  no 
crystals. 

Very  delicate  white  films  and  woolly  flocculent  bodies  formed  in  thL^ 
fluid  and  never  became  yellow.  Under  the  microscope  these  colorless 
shreds  and  films  consisted  of  enormous  numbers  of  short,  slender, 
motionless  rods,  so  united  that  when  the  cover  glass  was  jarred  the 
mass  moved  as  a  whole.  At  first  these  bodies  were  supposed  to  be 
contaminations.  The  rods,  however,  were  of  the  right  size  and  shape 
for  Ps.  hyacinthi^  and  when  these  films  and  flecks  were  removed  to  beef 
broth,  potato,  or  other  suitable  media  only  this  one  yellow  organism 
developed.  These  bodies  seemed  so  remarkable  that  a  year  later  the 
experiments  in  Uschinsky's  solution  were  repeated,  with,  however, 
identical  results.  Ps.  campestrk  and  Ps,  phaseoll  also  grew  feebly  in 
this  solution  and  with  retardation,  but  without  the  films  characteristic 
of  Ps,  hyacinthi.  On  the  contrary,  Ps,  steicarti  grew  in  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  very  copiously.  Ps,  hyacinthi  grew  very  nmch  better  in 
Uschinsky's  solution  when  1  per  cent  Witte's  peptone  was  added  to  it. 
In  3  weeks  the  growth  in  this  peptonized  fluid  was  100  times  as 
abundant  as  in  the  check  tubes. 

Milk  and  LiTMrs  Milk. 

The  milk  was  obtained  from  a  clean  dairy  and  its  reaction  was 
amphoteric.  It  was  used,  nearly  free  from  cream,  in  10  c.  c.  por- 
tions, in  test  tubes  of  resistant  glass.  It  was  sterilized  (about  24 
hours  after  milking)  by  subjecting  it,  in  wire  crates,  to  streaming 
steam  for  15  minutes  at  100^  C.  on  each  of  4  consecutive  days,  and 
none  of  the  many  check  tubes  ever  spoiled. 

Many  tubes  of  milk  were  inoculated  with  Ps,  hyacinthi  at  diflFerent 
times.  All  gave  the  same  result.  For  some  time  there  is  no  visible 
change  other  than  the  formation  of  a  yellow  bacterial  rim  or  pellicle, 
or  both,  with  some  yellow  precipitate.     Accompanying  this  growth 
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there  is  a  slowly  increasing  alkalinity,  which  is  first  clearly  visible  on 
about  the  third  to  fifth  day.  Toward  the  close  of  the  first  week,  or 
during  the  second  week,  a  very  slow  separation  of  the  casein  (pai^aca- 
sein?)  takes  place.  The  first  visible  separation  is  usually  apparent 
about  the  fifth  to  sixth  or  eighth  to  tenth  day  in  the  form  of  a 
millimeter-deep  layer  of  clear  whey  on  top  of  the  milk,  which  is  still 
entirely  fluid.  By  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  fine  white 
casein  has  settled  so  that  it  occupies  only  about  one-half  of  the  fluid, 
the  supernatant  whey  being  pale  yellow  and  transparent.  Above  this 
whey  in  old  cultures  there  is  always  a  5  to  7  mm.  wide,  dense,  bright- 
yellow  bacterial  rim  on  the  tube.  The  casein  does  not  set  on  the  start 
and  is  never  coarse  flocculent.  It  finally  becomes  packed  together  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  but  for  a  long  time  it  consists  of  tiny  separate 
j>articles  which  roll  over  each  other  easily  when  the  tubes  are  shaken. 
This  precipitated  casein  finally  changes  from  white  to  yellowish  and 
is  slowl}'  redissolved  (peptonized).  At  no  time  during  this  precipita- 
tion and  re-solution  of  the  casein  is  there  any  acid  reaction  or  any 
formation  of  gas.  The  whey  from  such  cultures  had  a  slightly  bitter 
taste: 

The  reaction  of  the  medium  is  best  observed  by  adding  to  the  milk 
enough  litmus  water  to  make  it  a  deep  lavender  color;  i.  e.,  10  c.  c.  of  a 
saturated  watery  solution  of  c.  p.,  blue,  dry,  lime-free  litmus  to  200  c.  c. 
of  milk.  Many  cultures  were  made  in  this  medium  with  exact  results. 
During  the  first  8  or  10  days  the  blue  color  very  slowly  deepens  and 
the  separation  of  the  casein  begins.^  During  the  next  10  days  or  so 
the  casein  slowly  settles  and  is  still  blue.  Subsequently  the  litnuis 
becomes  more  or  less  reduced,  but  at  no  time  is  there  any  appearance 
indicating  the  formation  of  any  organic  acid.  When  the  litmus  is  not 
reduced  the  whey  is  pale  wine  red  by  transmitted  light  (normal  color  of 
the  litmus),  but  is  not  red  by  reflected  light.  If  after  seveml  weeks  or 
months  of  growth  such  reduced  or  partly  reduced  cultures  are  killed 
by  heating  for  10  minutes  at  56^  C,  and  are  then  exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  weeks,  the  color  of  the  litmus  returns.  The  undissolved 
casein  is  now  distinctly  blue  and  the  whey  is  not  red  by  reflected  light. 

Numerous  tiny,  white,  centrally  constricted,  sheaf -like  crystals  of 
tyrosin  appeared  in  old  milk  cultures.  Crystalline  plates  presumed  to 
be  leucin  also  appeared. 

P%,  ca)iipestri8  and  Pa.  phaseoll  both  act  upon  milk  and  litmus  milk 
in  much  the  same  way.  Neither  produces  any  acid  or  gas.  Both  cause 
a  slowly  increasing  alkalinity  in  the  milk  with  the  separation  of  the 
casein  from  the  whey  by  means  of  a  lab  ferment.  In  both,  a  portion 
of  this  casein  is  redissolved  (peptonized)  with  the  formation  of  tyrosin 
and  leucin.     Ph,  stevmrt^  on  the  contrary,  does  not  precipitate  the 

*  In  one  instance  whey  appeared  in  two  tubes  of  blue  litnuis  milk  the  fourth  day. 
See  table  under  Reduction. 
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casein  or  produce  any  other  visible  change  in  the  milk,  not  even  after 
several  months,  although  it  forms  a  distinct  bacterial  rim  and  a  rather 
abundant  bright  yellow  precipitate.  (For  action  of  this  organism  on 
litmus  in  milk,  see  Reduction.) 

The  kind  of  litnms  used  with  milk  sometimes  has  an  important  l>ear- 
ing  on  the  results  obtained,  e.  g.,  an  acid  reaction  was  obtained  when 
7*^.  hyavhithi  was  grown  in  milk  colored  with  Sharp  &  Dohme\s  neu- 
tral solution  of  litmus,  and,  as  this  was  the  first  litmus  used,  it  might 
easily  have  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  had  not  further  experiment** 
been  instituted  with  other  brands  of  litmus.  This  litmus,  which  is 
very  sensitive,  keeps  indefinitely,  and  is  in  use  in  many  laboratories 
in  this  country,  is  preserved  from  deterioration  (as  I  have  since  learned 
from  the  manufacturers)  by  the  addition  of  12  per  cent  ethyl  alcx)hol. 
The  acid  which  uniformly  appeared  in  cultures  of  /^.  hyachdhl  con- 
taining this  litnms  was  not  dev^eloped  from  the  milk,  but  from  tnu-cs 
of  alcohol  remaining  in  the  medium  after  sterilization  (see  Formation 
of  acids  and  Reduction — Litmus).  This  acid  is  volatile  and  smells  like 
acetic  acid.  In  some  cases  the  acid  which  was  produced  from  the  alco- 
hol inhibited  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  l>efore  the  casein  was  pre^ipi- 
tated,  and  this  never  did  separate  out  (3  months). 

A  similar  acid  reaction  was  subsequently  obtained  by  cultivating 
Ps,  liynvhitld  in  blue  litmus  milk,  to  which  drops  of  c.  p.  absolute 
alcohol  had  been  added.  In  this  case  also  onlj^  a  slight  amount  of  acid 
was  formed,  and  it  was  not  visible  for  some  days.  In  l)oth  tul>es  the 
casein  was  thrown  down  by  the  lab  ferment  before  there  was  any  dis- 
tinct acid  reaction.  Methyl  alcohol  was  also  tried  in  the  same  litmus 
milk,  but  no  red  reaction  was  obtained  (56  days).  The  lavender-blue 
milk  gradually  became  deep  blue,  and  the  whey  separated  slowly  from 
the  casein  in  the  way  alread}'  described.  Evidently  this  organism  can 
not  break  up  wood  alcohol. 

For  notes  on  the  behavior  in  other  fluid  media,  see  Fermentation 
tubes,  Sensitiveness  to  acids.  Relative  nutrient  value  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, Reduction  of  litmus,  Formation  of  alkali,  eti-. 

GROWTH   ON   SOLID   MEDIA. 

I^kfflkr's  Solidified  Blood  Serum. 

This  medium  was  prepared  from  beefs  blood  in  the  pathological 
laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner.  It  was  solidified  in  test  tubes  in  15  or  20  c.  c.  por- 
tions, in  long  slants,  with  about  1  c.  c.  of  fluid  in  the  liottom  of  the  V. 
The  medium  was  in  excellent  condition  for  use,  the  surface  being 
moist  and  the  lK>dy  of  the  substnitum  very  light  colored  and  clear. 
The  slant  surface  of  one  of  these  tuln^s  was  streaked  copiously,  on  June 
5,  from  a  cocoimt  culture  of  /k  hjaclnfhl  7  days  old.  Cultures  of 
other  yellow  germs  were  laid  on  this  medium  at  the  same  time,  and 
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all  were  kept  in  the  dark  at  room  temperatures.  During  the  first  5 
days  the  temperature  mnged  from  23'^  to  31^  C. ;  during  the  next  20 
days  the  range  was  from  22^  to  34^^  (25^  to  30-  most  of  the  time),  and 
during  the  last  6  days,  from  29*"  to  37^  C. 

Hemdt. —^On  the  fifth  day  I^t.  /i i/adnt hi  nhowed  an  abundant,  smooth, 
wet-shining,  bright-yellow  growth  the  whole  length  of  the  slant,  and  a 
copious  yellow  precipitate  in  the  fluid.  There  was  no  liquefaction,  or, 
if  any,  only  the  merest  trace  on  one  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  slant. 
In  corresponding  tubes  of  I\,  camjyeMriH  and  Ph,  phaneol!  there  was  a 
distinct  liquefaction  the  whole  length  of  the  streak.  On  the  seventh 
day  there  was  a  slight  liquefaction  under  the  streak.  This  was  plainest 
in  the  lowermost  part,  but  was  not  one-twentieth  as  much  as  in  the 
corresponding  tubes  of  Ps.  campeHtris  and  Ps,  j)hmeoli.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  the  precipitate  continued  to  be  brighter  yellow,  and 
there  was  decidedly  less  liquefaction  than  in  corresponding  tubes  of 
the  two  organisms  just  mentioned.  The  serum  of  the  long  slant 
preserved  its  normal  shape  and  color  very  well,  even  in  the  air,  only 
the  middle  part  and  the  sides  just  above  the  fluid  being  sunken  in  and 
dissolved  away.  On  a  scale  of  10,  the  ability  of  these  three  organisms 
to  liquefy  this  serum  was  marked  7, 5,  and  2,  Ph.  phaneoll  Iiquef3nng  it 
most  readily  and  Ph,  hyacinthi^  least  readily.  On  the  thirty -second 
day  the  precipitate  in  the  V  was  15  mm.  wide  and  7  mm.  deep,  and 
was  still  a  trifle  yellower  than  in  corresponding  tubes  of  Ph.  campestris 
and  Ph.  phaseoli^  but  the  liquefaction  was  decidedly  less.  The  serum 
under  the  fluid  still  preserved  much  of  its  original  color  and  was  not 
liquefied,  free  access  of  air  being  apparently  necessary,  in  case  of  each 
of  these  three  organisms,  to  the  operation  of  the  chemical  changes 
ending  in  liquefaction.  About  one-half  as  much  fluid  was  now  present 
in  this  tube  as  in  the  corresponding  tubes  of  Ph.  campeHtrin  and  Ps. 
phaseolL     This  fluid  was  strongly  alkaline. 

On  the  same  medium  Ph.  steioarti  made  an  excellent  bright  buff- 
yellow  growth,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  liquefaction  (32  days). 

Nutrient  Gelatins. 

Ps.  hyacinthi  grew  better  on  beef  broth  gelatins  made  strongly 
alkaline  to  litmus  (neutral  to  phenolphthalein)  than  on  those  which 
received  less  caustic  soda  and  were  feebly  acid  or  feebly  alkaline  to 
litmus.  It  grew  well,  however,  in  beef  broth  gelatin  first  rendered 
neutral  to  phenolphthalein  and  then  feebly  acidulated  with  malic  acid. 
A  still  better  growth  was  obtained  by  adding  cane  sugar  to  this  acid 
gelatin,  the  best  growth  of  all  being  with  +'18  and  +54  malic  acid 
gelatin  with  the  addition  of  5  or  10  per  cent  cane  sugar.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  three  gelatins  on  which  the  best  growth  was  obtained  is 
given  below: 

(1)  Stock  205.—\,hQ0  gr.  finely  minced  lean  Ix'ef;  3,000  c.  c.  distilled  water. 
Mixed  and  put  into  a  cool  box  for  24  hours.     Then  in  steamer  1 J  hours  at  70°  to  90** 
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C,  aiid  finally  at  100°  C;  squeezed  fluid  through  a  clean  towel,  and  steamed  again 

for  1  hour.     Filtered  through  S.  <fe  8.  paper,  flaskecl,  and  sterilized  forming  stock  204. 

Fermentation  tubes  of  this  broth  (25  c.  c.)  yielded  about  1 J  c.  c.  of  gas  with  Baciliu$ 

cloacx,  showing  the  presence  of  muscle  sugar.     1,700  c.  c.  of  204 -f  255  gr.  gelatin 

(Coignet  Pere  et  CAe  g<51atine  extra) .     Gelatin  soaked  in  broth  1 J  hours,  then  heated 

in  steamer  to  100°  C,  cooled,  added  whites  of  6  eggs  (previously  neutralized  with 

c.  p.  IICl)   to  clarify,  steamed,  filtered,  flanked,  and  steamed,  added  17  gr.  Witters 

peptonum  siccum,  steamed  and  filtered;  1,500  c.  c.  of  acid  fluid  remained;  when 

N 
titrated  with  caustic  so<la,  3.4  c.  c.  -TQNaOH  were  required  to  exactly  neutralize  10 

c.  c,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator;  i.  e.,  the  acidity  was  4-34.     Reduced  the 

2N 
acidity  to  -f  25  by  adding  500  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.     Then  added  25  c.  c.  -j    scxla, 

and  steamed,  filtered,  flaske<l,  and  sterilized.  The  gelatui  was  steamed  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  on  each  occasion.     This  stock  contained  about  13  per  cent  of  geJatin. 

(2)  Malic  add  gelatin. — 680  gr.  finely  minced,  lean  beef;  1,500  c.  c.  distilled  water. 
Mixed  and  put  into  the  ice  box  for  24  hours.  Boiled  three-fourths  hour,  filtered, 
cooled  to  70°  C,  added  3  gr.  NaCl,  12  gr.  Witters  i)ept.  sic,  100  gr.  of  brown  German 
gelatin,  and  when  the  gelatin  was  dissolved  the  whites  of  6  eggs,  which  were  incor- 
porated by  repeated  pourings.  Steamed  40  minutes  at  100°  C,  filtered  through 
flannel,  and  titrated  with  caustic  soda  and  phenolphthalein — acidity  -h45.  Measured 
out  300  c.  c.  into  each  of  three  flasks  and  exactly  neutralized  each  to  phenolphtha- 

2N 
lein  by  addition  of  6.7  c.c. -y-NaOH.     To  one  flask  was  then  added  7.8  c.  c,  to 

another  10.4  c.  c,  and  to  the  thini  11.7  c.  c.  of  a  malic  a<^id  water,  1  c,  c.  of  which 

N 
exa<;tly  balanced  13.75  c.  c.-nr  NaOH;  i.  e.,  enough  acid  so  that  the  gelatins  should 

be  approximately  +36,  -[-48,  and  -f  54  of  Fuller's  scale.  These  three  acid  gela- 
tins were  then  filtered,  tubed,  and  sterilized  by  steaming  for  a  few  minutes  on  each 
of  three  consecutive  days.     These  stocks  contained  8  per  cent  of  gelatin. 

(3)  Stork  2Uc.— 2,000  c.  c.  distilled  water,  1,000  gr.  lean  minced  beef,  300  gr. 

gelatin  (one-half  white  French,  one-half  brown  German),  20  gr.  Witte's  peptonum 

siccum.     The  beef  was  soaked  in  1,200  c.  c.  distilled  water  for  1  hour,  then  brought 

slowly  up  to  65°  C.  on  a  water  bath  with  constant  stirring,  then  steamed  1  hour  and 

filtered.     The  gelatin  was  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  1,000  c.  c^  of  distille<l  water  and 

then  added  to  the  hot  beef  broth,  along  with  the  peptone.     Steamed  45  minutes, 

filtered,  added  50  c.  c.  water  to  make  up  the  2,000  c.  c.    Fluid  acid  to  litmus.    Titrated 

N 
with  caustic  soda,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.     2.85  c.  c.  -     NaOH  was 

required  to  exactly  neutralize  5  c.  c.  of  gelatin,  i.  e.,  the  acidity  was  4-57.     14  c.  c,  ol 

2N 

-j-NaOH  was  then  added  tt)  500  c.  c.  of  the  metlium  to  make  stock  244c,  which  was 

then  flasked  and  sterilized.  This  stock,  which  contained  15  per  cent  of  gelatin,  was 
not  perfectly  solid  at  24°  C.  A  fermentation  tube  of  the  beef  broth  (25  c.  c, )  uaed 
for  this  gelatin  yielded  several  c.  c.  of  gas  upon  inoculating  with  Bacillus  ci^Mtnr  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  muscle  sugar. 

To  test  the  effect  of  varying  grades  of  alkalinity,  stock  244c  was 
compared  with  three  other  portions  of  the  same  gelatin  to  which  dif- 
ferent amountj^  of  caustic  soda  were  added,  viz,  (1)  with  a  gelatin  con- 

N 
taining,  per  liter,  40c.  c.  less  of  y  NaOH  (stock   244a);    (2)    with   one 

containing,  per  liter,  20  c.  c.  less  of  the  nonnal  soda  solution  (244b); 
and,  finally,  (3)  with  one  containing,  per  liter,  25  c.  c.  more  of  the  nor- 
mal soda  solution  (244d).     These  gelatins  1  commonly  designate^  fol- 
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lowing  Mr.  Fuller's  scale*  as  +40 gelatin,  +20  gelatin,  0  gelatin  (neu- 
tral to  phenolphthalein),  and  —25  gelatin.  The  litmus  reaction  of 
these  gelatins  was  as  follows:  +40,  feebly  acid;  +20,  very  feebly 
alkaline;  0,  strongly  alkaline;  —25,  very  strongly  alkaline. 

As  already  stated,  the  best  growth  of  Ps,  hyaeinthi^  when  pep- 
tonized beef  broth  was  used,  was  in  the  0  gelatin  (stocks  205  and  244c), 
the  next  best  was  in  the  +20  gelatin.  The  difference  in  growth  on 
these  two  gelatins  was  more  striking  at  tirst  than  later  on,  the  organ- 
ism being  able  to  partially  overcome  the  inhibiting  substances  in  the 
+20  gelatin.  The  growth  in  +40  and  — 25  gelatin  fell  far  behind 
that  in  the  other  two.  One  wajs  too  acid  and  the  other  too  alkaline.' 
These  tubes  were  kept  in  a  cool  lx)x  at  temperatures  varying  from  10^ 
to  22^  C.  (most  of  the  time  13^  to  18^  C).  In  all  the  stab  cultures  the 
growth  was  best  in  the  upper  part,  gradually  fading  out  in  the  depths. 
The  yellow  color  was  also  best  developed  near  the  surface,  where  there 
wa*s  freest  contact  with  the  air.  There  was  no  indication  of  yellow  in 
the  growth  in  the  depths  of  the  stabs. 

The  following  notes  represent  the  usual  behavior  of  stab  cultures  in 
15  per  cent  nutrient  gelatin  made  neutral  to  phenolphthalein: 

Stock  244c  (10  c.  c.  of  very  clear  gelatin  in  tubes  16  mm.  in  diameter):  Stab  made 
June  2,  from  a  fluid  culture  11  days  old  (cauliflower  broth);  one  needle-thrust  the 
whole  length  of  the  gelatin  (5  or  6  cm.);  tube  kept  in  the  cool  box  at  temperatures 
varying  from  10°  to  22°  C.  (most  of  the  time  13°  to  18°  C.)-  June  4  (range  of  tem- 
perature, 17°  to  22°  C):  A  whitish  thread  distinctly  visible  one-half  way  down;  it 
fades  out  gradually.  June  5  (temperature,  13°  to  15°  C. ) :  Stab  whitish,  feeble,  visible 
three-fourths  of  the  way  down.  June  8  (temperature,  13°  to  16°  C.) :  Stab  begins  to 
fade  out  two-thirds  down;  growth  decidedly  better  than  in  the  ^  20  gelatin — at  least 
twice  as  much  growth;  slight  liquefaction — i.  e.,  a  pit  at  the  mouth  of  the  stab,  3  mm. 
wide  and  2  mm.  deep.  June  10  (temperature,  10°  to  13°  0. ) :  Rather  l)etter  growth 
than  in  the  ^20  gelatin,  but  fading  out  in  the  depths;  no  marked  increase  of  lique- 
faction; surface  growth  pale  yellow,  rather  dry  looking,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter; 
surface  irregular.  June  13  (temperature,  12°  to  16°  C):  A  better  growth  than  in  the 
-i-20  gelatin,  but  fading  out  in  the  depths;  surface  growth  about  4  mm.  in  diameter, 
pale  yellow;  pit  of  liquefaction  4  mm.  wide  and  2  mm.  deep.  Jmie  18  (temperature, 
14°  to  18°  C):  Growth  a  little  better  than  in  the  +20  gelatin,  but  not  now  strikingly 
so;  the  stab  fades  out  in  the  depths;  surface  growth  pale  yellow;  pit  of  liquefaction 
only  5  or  6  mm.  wide  and  3  mm.  deep;  growth  in  the  +40  gelatin  Ls  so  slight  aa  to 
be  easily  overlooked;  growth  in  the  — 25  gelatin  is  confined  to  the  surface  and  there 
is  no  liquefaction.  June  28  (temperature,  13°  to  19°  C):  The  pit  of  hquefaction  is 
now  1  cm.  deep  and  1  cm.  wide;  it  is  a  larger  pit  than  in  the  -r20  gelatin,  and  there 
is  more  growth  in  it,  and  also  more  in  the  depths  of  the  stab,  but  the  latter  fades  out 
at  the  bottom;  the  surface  growth  is  distinctly  yellow;  in  the  +40  gelatin  there  is 
a  barely  visible  growth  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stab,  a  pit  of  liquefaction  3  to  4  mm. 
wide  and  4  to  5  mm.  deep,  with  a  little  whitish  sediment  at  the  bottom;  in  the  — 25 
gelatin  there  is  no  visible  stab,  but  a  distinctly  yellow  surface  growth  5  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  a  feeble  liquefaction  under  it. 

'Fuller:  On  the  proper  reaction  of  nutrient  jnedia  for  bacterial  cultivation.  Jour. 
Am.  Public  Health  Association,  Oct.,  1895,  p.  381. 

*For  the  varying  behavior  of  Ps.  campetflris  in  these  four  gelatins,  see  plate  in 
The  American  Naturalist,  March,  1899. 
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The  growth  in  the  streak  cultures  was  better  than  in  the  stabs.  Even 
on  the  best  gelatin  and  when  large  loops  of  fresh  fluid  cultures  were 
used  the  streaks  came  up  i-ather  slowly,  i.  e.,  in  3  to  5  days,  at  18^  to 
24^  C.  When  2  weeks  old,  these  streaks  were  usually  2  to  3  mm. 
wide  and  4  to  5  era.  long.  The  growth  was  pale  yellow,  not  very 
dense,  finely  gmnular  under  Zeiss  X  6  aplanat,  and  often  fine  crenulate- 
serrate  along  the  margins.  The  streaks  were  made  with  a  medium- 
sized  oese  (2  mm.  diameter),  and  the  germs  did  not  show  much  tend- 
ency to  spread  beyond  the  original  streak. 

In  streak  cultures  on  stock  205  a  much  better  growth  was  obtained 
than  with  concomitant  cultures  of  Ps,  campestris^  Ps,  phw<eoli^  or 
Bacillm  tracheipfdlm.  In  14  days,  at  22^  to  24^  C  ,  the  streaks  were 
about  2  mm.  by  5  cm.  with  fine  crenulate-serrate  margins;  the  surface 
was  very  pale  yellow  and  finely  granular  under  Zeiss  aplanat.  There 
was  no  liquefaction  at  this  date,  but  6  weeks  later  all  of  the  gelatin 
(10  c.  c.)  was  fluid  except  a  little  in  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  and  in  the 
extreme  top  of  the  slant,  and  there  was  a  moderate  amount  of  pale 
yellow  precipitate.  During  this  period  the  tubes  were  in  a  cool  box 
at  approximately  20^  to  24*^  C. 

Some  interesting  results  were  obtained  with  the  malic  acid  gelatins. 
They  did  not  inhibit  growth,  as  fluids  of  the  same  grade  of  acidity 
would  have  done,  and  in  the  -{-36  gelatin  growth  was  not  retarded. 
In  the  +48  and  +54  gelatin  growth  was  slightly  retarded  at  first,  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  latter  it  was  never  as  vigorous  as  in  the  less  acid 
media,  the  separate  colonies  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  stabs  always 
remaining  smaller.  After  a  time,  however,  the  growth  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stab  and  on  the  surface  of  the  +48  and  +54  gelatin  out- 
stripped that  in  the  +36.  On  the  fifth  day  there  was  most  growth  in 
the  +36  gelatin  and  least  in  the  +54.  On  the  eighth  day  the  retarding 
influence  was  still  visible  in  the  +54  gelatin.  Subsequently  it  was 
overcome  except  in  the  depths.  Two  other  interesting  differences 
were  observed.  In  56  days,  at  17^  to  20^  C,  there  was  no  liquefac- 
tion whatever  in  the  +36  gelatin,  and  the  color  of  the  organism  was  a 
very  pale  yellow.  In  the  +48  and  +54  gelatins,  on  the  contrary,  the 
surface  growth  was  bright  yellow,  and  liquefaction  set  in  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  involving  the  upper  ine-third  of  the  10  c.  c.  of  gelatin 
in  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  12  days.  At  the  end  of  56  days  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  gelatin  in  these  tubes  had  liquefied. 

A  repetition  of  the  tests  with  the  +36  gelatin  gave  no  different  results. 
In  40  days,  at  8^  to  20*^  C.  (mostly  under  15^),  there  was  no  liquefac- 
tion and  no  bright  yellow  color,  although  the  stab  was  well  developed 
and  the  surface  growth  was  7  by  8  mm.  in  breadth.  Additional  cul- 
tures in  the  +48  and  +54  gelatin  yielded  no  new  or  different  results. 
After  40  days  there  was  an  abundant  bright-yellow  growth,  and  the 
upper  one-third  of  the  gelatin  was  liquefied  to  the  walls.     The  remain- 
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der  of  the  10  c.  c.  of  gelatin  was  unchanged,  the  stab  fading  out  in  the 
depths  to  scattered  round  white  colonies. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  excess  of  malic  aid  favored  liquefac- 
tion and  the  production  of  the  yellow  pigment.  Possibly,  however, 
these  results  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  changes  in  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  gelatin.  The  melting  point  was  slightly  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  the  acid  and  was  lowest  in  the  stocks  which  received 
the  most  acid. 

The  most  growth  obtained  on  any  gelatin  was  with  +54  malic  acid 
gelatin  to  which  10  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  had  been  added.  This  was 
a  slant  culture  kept  in  the  ice  chest  at  10^  to  25*^  C,  for  0^  months, 
during  all  of  which  time  it  was  overlooked,  so  that  if  there  was  any 
retardation  of  growth  at  first,  there  is  no  record  of  it.  When  exam- 
ined at  the  end  of  6i  months,  there  was  a  most  copious  growth,  but  no 
trace  of  liquefaction.  At  some  time  during  the  summer  the  ice  was 
allowed  to  get  low  and  the  gelatin  melted,  allowing  a  copious  bright 
yellow  surface  growth  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Subsequently,  with  the 
addition  of  more  ice,  the  gelatin  resolidified  and  a  new  surface  growth 
formed.  When  examined  at  the  end  of  the  6i  months,  there  was  a 
dense  bright  yellow  rim  12  to  15  mm.  wide,  and  a  copious  surface 
growth  separated  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  already  mentioned,  by 
a  mass  of  solid  gelatin  free  from  browning  and  clear,  except  for  tiny 
scattered  masses  of  bacteria  imprisoned  when  the  gelatin  resolidified. 
The  bright  yellow  surface  slime  was  still  alive. 

In  the  +48  gelatin  with  5  per  cent  cane  sugar,  at  the  end  of  40  days, 
at  8^  to  20^  C.  (mostly  under  15*^  C),  there  was  a  compact  bright  yel- 
low surface  growth,  12  mm.  in  breadth  and  a  distinct  stab,  but  no 
liquefaction.  This  experiment  was  repeated  at  12*^  to  20*^  C,  using 
both  +48  and  +54  gelatin  with  5  per  cent  cane  sugar  and  continuing 
the  experiment  30  days.  During  this  time  there  was  no  liquefaction 
whatever  in  the  +54  gelatin  and  only  a  veiy  feeble  liquefaction  in  the 
+48  gelatin,  i.  e. ,  the  distinctly  yellow  surface  growth,  5  or  6  mm.  in 
diameter,  was  sunken  in  slightly.  In  another  experiment  with  +48 
and  +54  gelatin  with  10  per  cent  cane  sugar,  kept  at  7°  to  21^  C. 
(most  of  the  time  above  14"^  and  below  19^),  there  was  no  liquefaction 
in  49  days. 

The  same  results  were  obtained  with  0  gelatin  (stock  244c),  to  which 
10  per  cent  cane  sugar  was  added.  After  61  days  at  15"  to  20^  C. 
there  was  no  liquefaction  whatever  in  one  tube  and  only  the  very 
slightest  in  the  other,  and  no  brown  stain  in  either.  The  growth  was 
better  than  in  tubes  of  sugar-free  gelatin  which  liquefied. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  while  powerfully  stimulating 
growth,  cane  sugar  in  small  doses  retards  and  in  large  doses  entirely 
inhibits  the  liquefaction  of  the  gelatin,  whether  the  medium  is  acid  or 
alkaline. 
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In  all  of  the  gelatins  liquefaction  took  place  very  slowly.  In  the  0 
gelatins  it  seldom  appeared  earlier  than  the  sixth  day  and  often  not 
until  after  the  fourteenth  day  (tempei-atures  18^  to  18^  C.,  18^  to  2V  C. 
and  also  22^  to  24°  C),  and  much  later  on  gelatins  not  so  well  adapted 
to  its  growth.  Even  when  once  initiated  the  peptonization  of  the  gela- 
tins proceeded  at  such  a  snail's  pace  that  6  to  8  weeks  usually  elapsed 
before  the  whole  10  c.  c.  became  fluid.  This  very  slow  liquefaction 
could  not  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  amount  of  gelatin  used  in  my 
cultures,  since  this  varied  from  8  to  15  per  cent,  or  to  the  fact  that  in 
preparing  the  media  the  gelatin  was  boiled  only  a  very  short  tune  so 
as  not  to  injure  its  solidifying  properties.  Neither  doe«  the  tempei-a- 
ture  at  which  most  of  the  experiments  were  made  (8^  to  21^  C.)  appear 
to  have  been  the  retarding  cause,  since  liquefaction  was  not  more 
rapid  at  higher  summer  temperatures.  To  test  this,  a  tube  of  stock 
244c  was  inoculated  in  June,  1897,  and  left  for  some  weeks  at  room 
temperatures.  These  ranged  from  25*^  to  34^^  C,  the  temperatures 
nearly  all  of  the  time  being  alx)ve  27^  C,  and  often  for  many  houi-s 
29^  to  32^  C,  i.  e.,  near  the  optimum  for  this  organism.  The  follow 
ing  notes  on  such  a  culture  may  not  be  without  interest: 

Stock  244c. — Tube  of  10  c.  c.  inoculated  June  14,  noon,  with  a  large  loop  from  a 
beef-broth  culture  made  June  3.     TemjHjrature,  25°  C,  gelatin  fluid. 

June  15,  1  p.  m.  (temperature,  28°  C).  Feebly  clouded  throughout,  no  cloudinjr 
down  from  the  surface  on  shaking.  Not  ho  cloudy  as  concomitant  cultures  of  P», 
phcmeoli. 

June  16  (temi)erature,  29°  C. ):  Much  lesH  cloudy  than  a  corresponding  tulx^  of  7>. 
phaaeoli.  Hundre<l8  of  tiny  zoogheai  have  gathered  into  the  top  layers  of  the  flui<l 
gelatin  and  give  to  it,  when  shaken  down,  a  granular  appearance, 

June  17  (temperature,  28°  C. ):  Clear  in  comparison  with  a  tubt*  of  i>.  phastoH, 
Growth  largely  in  shape  of  small  zoogla?a?,  some  of  which  are  a^n  gathering  into 
the  toj)  layers  of  the  fluid  gelatin. 

June  18  (temperature,  26°  C. ):  Very  slowly  increasing  cloudiness  with  some  tend- 
ency of  zoogUea)  to  gather  into  top  layers  of  the  fluid  gelatin. 

June  19,  ten4)erature  26°  to  27°  C;  June  20,  temperature  29°  C. 

June  21  (temjwrature,  27°  C. ):  A  pale  yellow  rim  on  the  tul)e  at  thesurfiace  of  the 
gelatin.  No  |)ellicle,  but  some  gathering  of  zoogla?ie  and  individual  nxls  into  the 
Uf»[)er  layers.  Not  much  precipitate.  On  gentle  shaking  the  fluid  clouds  down 
from  the  surface. 

June  28  (temi>erature  since  last  record,  25°  to  31°  C):  A  moderate  amount  of 
yellow  precipitate,  much  more  than  on  the  21st.  A  copious  yellow  rim  on  the  tul)e 
at  the  surface  of  the  gelatin.  Gelatin  nearly  clear  until  gently  shaken,  when  it 
clouds  down  fn)m  the  aggregation  of  genns  in  the  surface  layers.  Numen)us  small 
zooghnc  still  visible.     On  putting  into  ice  water  the  gelatin  wnm  Iwcame  solid. 

July  8  (temjierature  since  last  record,  29°  to  .33°  C. ;  i.  e.,  very  hot  summer  weather): 
Body  of  the  gelatin  nearly  clear.  A  <lei'ided  rim  of  yellow  on  the  walls  of  the  tube 
at  the  surfat^e  and  some  clouding  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  gelatin.  Considerable 
yellow  precipitate.  The  fluid  clouds  down  on  shaking.  It  still  solidifles  quickly  in 
ice  water. 

July  29  (temi>erature  since  last  record,  26°  to  34°  C. ):  The  gelatin  has  l)ecome 
clear.  There  is  a  yellow  rira  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
and  a  copious  yellow  precipitate.    The  g<4atin  still  solidifies  in  ice  water,  but  it  is  only 
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r^enii-f-olid  at  15°  C,  and  is  perfectly  fluid  at  18°  C;  i.  e.,  the  melting  point  has  l)een 
r<sliicHxl  (>  to  8  dejyreeH,  indicating  a  partial  peptonization. 

Tho  most  rapid  liquefaction  obtained  was  with  a  streak  culture  on 
stock  205.  It  was  inoculated  with  a  large  loop  from  a  fluid  culture 
lO  days  old  and  was  kept  at  18^  to  24^  C.  On  the  twelfth  day  there 
Tv^iis  a  thin,  pale-yellow  streak  2  to  3  mm.  wide  and  5  cm.  long,  in  the 
middle  part  of  which  there  was  a  small  hole  containing  fluid  gelatin. 
This  liquefaction  began  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  with  a  slight  sinking 
in  of  this  part  of  the  streak.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  liquefaction 
involved  about  one-fourth  of  the  gelatin  (10  c.  c).  On  the  twent}'- 
ninth  day  fully  three-fourths  of  the  gelatin  was  fluid  and  there  was  a 
copious  pale-yellow  precipitate  (temperature  since  last  record,  about 

22"^  C).     Not  until  the  thirty-ninth  day  wa^<  all  of  the  gelatin  fluid. 
All  of  these  gelatins  contained  some  muscle  sugar,  which  may  have 

slightly  retarded  liquefaction,  since  various  writers  have  shown  for  a 

number  of  bacteria  that  small  doses  of  grape  sugar  retard  and  large 

ones  prevent  liquefaction. 

2N 
In  stoc^k  208  (stock  205  -f  enough  ^  c.  p.  HCl  to  make  it  neutral 

to  sensitive  neutral  litmus  paper)  there  was  no  growth  whatever  at 
10 '  C  This  inoculation  was  a  streak  the  whole  length  of  a  long  slant. 
It  was  made  with  a  large  loop  of  fluid  from  a  beef -broth  culture  7 
days  old  and  well  stocked  with  living  germs,  as  shown  by  the  result  of 
concomitant  inoculations  into  other  media.  This  culture  was  kept 
under  observation  22  days.  Inasmuch  as  the  organism  grew  well  in 
stock  205,  and  will  also  grow  at  10*^  C,  the  failure  of  this  tube  was 
as<a-ibed  to  the  sodium  chloride  developed  in  the  gelatin  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  HCl,  enough  being  produced  to  give  a  feeble  taste  of  salt. 
(See  p.  13.) 

In  the  +  20  gelatin  (stock  244b)  this  organism  and  Ps,  phaseoli 
behaved  much  alike,  both  growing  very  much  better  than  Ps. 
campeHtris, 

In  poured  plates  (+  20  gelatin  in  Petri  dishes)  the  buried  colonies 
were  round,  roundish,  or  ellipsoidal,  with  smooth  margins.  No  spin- 
dle-shaped colonies  were  seen  and  none  or  few  having  rough,  irregu- 
lar margins.     (See  plate  cultures  under  Nutrient  Agars.) 

The  size  of  these  buried  colonies  in  densely  crowded  plates  (2,000  to 
3,<X)0  colonies  per  field  of  Zeiss  16  mm.  aprochromatic  and  12  com- 
pensating ocular),  after  5  days  at  13^  to  16^  C,  was  usually  16  by  16/^ 
or  16  by  20/i.  Some,  however,  were  smaller,  and  others  were  as  large 
as  24  by  24/i  or  even  28  by  32/i.  The  colonies  were  nearly  colorless 
and  very  finely  granular,  with  margins  sharply  defined  and  free  from 
irregular  outgrowths.  Occasionally  there  were  queer  looking  com- 
pound colonies  resulting  apparently  from  the  growth  of  the  component 
members  of  small  zoogloeae.    The  plates  were  distinctly  clouded  to  the 
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naked  e^^e,  but  there  was  no  liquefaction.  Ten  days  later  the  colonies 
were  decidedly  larger,  but  otherwise  much  the  same.  The  margins 
were  still  well  defined  and  regular  and  there  was  no  liquefaction.  In 
less  crowded  plates  of  the  same  gelatin  (200  to  6(K)  colonies  per  field) 
at  the  end  of  5  days  (13^  to  16^  C.)  the  buried  colonies  were  like  those 
just  described,  only  larger — 28  by  28/i  to  56  by  64/^,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  32  by  32//  to  36  by  36/i.  Ten  days  later,  at  12^  to  16^  C, 
the  colonies  had  doubled  in  size,  were  round,  roundish,  or  broadly 
elliptical,  pale  and  finely  granular  (16  mm.,  12  oc.),  with  clear,  well- 
defined  margins.  The  colonies  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  gelatin  were 
decidedly  smaller  than  those  near  the  surface.  The  largest  of  the 
buried  colonies,  including  some  of  the  clumpy  compound  ones,  were 
then  a  feeble  tint  of  yellow.  This  color  was  only  visible  in  the  upper 
colonies.  No  spindle-shaped  colonies  were  visible.  Only  two  small 
pits  of  liquefaction  were  observed.  These  arose  from  surface  colonies, 
of  which  very  few  were  visible;  i.  e.,  the  buried  colonies  did  not  easily 
break  through  and  come  to  the  surface,  and  free  access  of  air  appeared 
to  be  necessary  for  liquefaction. 

None  of  the  many  pure  cultures  of  Ph.  hyacinthi  in  gelatin  developed 
any  gas  bubbles  (see  Fermentation  tubes),  and  the  gas  bubbles  observed 
by  Dr.  Wakker  in  his  gelatin  cultures  must  be  attributed  to  some 
contaminating  organism.*  Contrary,  also,  to  Dr.  Wakker's  statements 
the  gelatin  did  not  become  brown.  In  all  of  the  gelatin  cultures 
(tubes  under  observation  from  3  to  6  weeks  or  more)  it  remained  free 
from  browning;  i.  e.,  was  of  the  same  color  as  when  inoculated. 

Ph,  aimpe.Htris  and  Ps.  phaseoU  both  liquefy  gelatin,  and  more  readily 
than  Ph,  hyatmithi^  but  none  of  them  are  mpid  liquefiers. 

In  nutrient  gelatin  stock  478,  consisting  of  1,000  c.  c.  stock  473b 
(beef  broth  acidity  +17)  and  100  grams  of  gelatin  with  17  c.  c.  of 

2N 

—  NaOH,  Ps,  stewarti^  made  a  good  growth.  At  the  end  of  the  forty- 
first  day  (temperature  17^  to  22*^  C.)  there  was  along  the  track  of  the 
needle  puncture  a  thin  line  of  growth,  increasing  toward  the  surface, 
and  a  dense,  i*ather  dry,  and  slightly  roughened  bright  buff-yellow 
surface  growth  7  ram.  in  diameter,  but  no  liquefaction. 

*  The  only  gas  that  ever  appeared  in  any  of  my  cultures  was  in  one  of  four  gelatin 
tubes  made  June  23,  1897,  in  Dr.  Wakker's  manner,  i.  e.,  diret*tly  from  the  yellow 
interior  of  a  disorganized  bundle  in  an  otherwise  sound  bulb  scale.  This  tube  was 
inoculated  with  great  care  to  avoid  external  contaminations,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
all  right  for  some  time,  but  after  22  days  a  gas  bubble  appeared  in  the  gelatin  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stab  (temperature  12°  to  18°  C. ).  This  was  then  the  only  evidence 
of  anything  wrong,  but  two  weeks  later  the  nature  of  the  contamination  became 
perfectly  plain,  the  gelatin  ])ecoming  fluid  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  in  the  upper 
two-thirds,  the  upper  part  of  the  liquefied  portion  being  greenish  fluorescent  and 
the  bottom  covered  with  a  copious  whitish  precipitate  with  a  little  of  the  yellow 
Ps.  hyacinthi  mixed  in.  Undoubtedly  this  was  an  aerial  contamination,  as  Ps,  hyacinthi 
is  never  greenish  fluoresi^ent. 
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The  following  may  l>e  noted  an  .some  of  the  most  chamcteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  Ph,  hymuntld  on  gelatin  culture  media: 

(1)  Liquefaction  in  neuti'al,  acid,  or  alkaline  gelatins,  made  with  pep- 
tone and  beef  broth  containing  muscle  sugar,  proceeds  very  slowly  at 
all  temperatures  (8^  to  32^  C),  reaching  out  to  the  walls  of  the  tube 
long-  l>efore  it  has  involved  the  whole  of  the  gelatin  in  stab  cultures. 

(2)  The  addition  of  5  or  10  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  greatly  favors  the 
long-continued  growth  of  the  parasite  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  yellow  pigment,  but  entirely  prevents  liquefaction, 
or  reduces  it  to  an  insignificant  phenomenon  easily  overlooked. 

(3)  An  extremely  superficial,  whitish,  chemical  film  apix^ared  after 
some  weeks  around  the  surface  growth,  even  when  cane  sugar  was 
added  (see  Nutrient  Agars). 

(4)  None  of  the  gelatins  showed  any  brownmg  or  other  stain  of 
the  substratum. 

(5)  No  gas  bubbles  appeared,  except  in  one  tube  which  turned  out 
to  be  contaminated. 

(6)  Quite  unlike  strong  growing  facultative  anaerobic  species,  such 
as  Baeilhis  coll  or  J?,  cloacce^  the  stabs  always  faded  out  gradually  in 
the  depths,  being  best  developed  near  the  surface,  and  least  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  gelatin. 

(7)  The  separate  colonies,  which  in  many  instances  formed  the 
lower  part  of  the  stab,  were  always  round  or  roundish,  never  spindle- 
shaped,  and  were  never  distinctly  j^ellow,  i.  e.,  they  were  white  or 
whitish,  the  free  access  of  air  appearing  to  be  requisite  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bright  yellow  pigment. 

(8)  Even  in  Petri  dish  cultures  the  surface  colonies  developed  better 
than  the  buried  ones,  and  the  buried  colonies  in  the  surface  layers 
grew  better  than  those  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  gelatin. 

(9)  Peptonized  beef  broth  gelatin  which  is  only  neutral  or  feebly 
alkaline  to  litmus  exerts  a  retarding  influence  on  growth.  The  reac- 
tion for  best  growth  of  this  species  lies  somewhere  between  +15  and 
Oof  Fuller's  scale.  Litmus  neutral  gelatin  also  exerts  a  retarding 
influence  on  several  other  plant  paiiisites,  e.  g.,  PHeudonumas  camjjen- 
tris  and  Bcwillus  ataylovorus. 

NUTRIENT   AGARS. 

(1)  Streaks  of  /fe.  hyadnthi  on  brown  agar  No.  207  (+22)  yielded  a 
good  pale  yellow  growth  and  the  same  sort  of  crystals  as  cultures  of 
Ps.  campeHtrh^  viz,  large  compound  X -shaped  crystals  of  magnesium 
ammonium  phosphate.*  These  crystals  were,  however,  less  abundant 
than  in  cultures  of  Ph,  campestrls  of  the  same  age,  and  this  was  attrib- 
uted to  a  feebler  production  of  anmionia.    The  streak  was  still  pale  yel- 

*The  composition  of  this  agar  is  given  iu  Caitralblatt  JiXr  Bakteriologky  2  Abt.,  Bd. 
Ill,  p.  480. 
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low  at  the  end  of  a  month  (living-room  temperatures  of  March  and  April) 
and  not  at  all  sticky  or  gelatinous.  Growth  on  this  agar  was  retarded 
a  little  at  first,  but  by  the  fifth  day,  when  inoculated  with  large  loops 
from  l)cef -broth  cultures  a  week  old  and  kept  at  21^  to  23^  C,  there 
was  a  good,  dense,  yellow  streak. 

Fifteen  months  afterwards,  a  carefully  preserved  flask  containing  500 
c.  c.  of  this  same  agar  was  opened  and  100  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  added 
to  make  up  for  what  had  slowly  evaporated.  The  agar  was  then 
steamed,  filtered,  and  filled  into  clean  test  tubes,  forming  stock  307.  It 
was  slightly  browner  and  less  elastic  (more  brittle)  than  when  first  made. 
Duplicate  streak  and  stab  cultures  of  this  organism  and  also  of  7%.  ca7n' 
pestrU  and  Ph.  phaseoU^  both  of  which  formerly  grew  well  upon  this 
agar,  were  made,  using  large  loops  of  fluid  cultures  twelve  days  old. 
The  loops  were  drawn  lengthwise  of  the  central  paii:  of  the  slant  and 
were  easily  visible  after  the  removal  of  the  oese.  Ps,  phaseoli  re- 
fused to  grow  on  this  agar,  either  in  streaks  or  stabs  (4  tubes,  56 
days).  Ph,  cavvpestrm  refused  to  grow  in  streak  cultures  and  there 
was  no  visible  growth  in  the  stab  cultures  until  after  the  sixth  day 
(temperature  20°  to  25°).  This  agar  also  exerted  a  powerful,  restrain- 
ing influence  on  P%.  hyacinthi.  To  the  twelfth  day  the  streak  cultures 
showed  no  growth  (temperature  20°  to  25°  C).  On  the  nineteenth  day 
one  of  the  streak  cultures  showed  a  distinct  growth,  but  it  waa  only 
1  or  2  mm.  by  10  mm.  and  was  mostly  in  the  agar.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  the  streak  measured  only  25  mm.  by  3  to  5  mm.  The  streak 
was  dense,  yellow,  smooth,  and  wet-shining.  The  margins  were  thin 
and  well  defined.  The  organisms  had  grown  down  into  the  agar.  On 
the  fifty-sixth  day  the  streak  was  42  mm.  by  5  to  8  mm.  It  was  yel- 
low, smooth,  wet-shining,  and  contained  several  of  the  large  X  shaped 
crystals.  No  growth  ever  appeared  in  the  other  streak  culture. 
Growth  in  the  stab  cultures  was  also  much  retarded  and  was  very  slow 
to  appear  upon  the  surface.  This  agar  was  not  retitrated,  to  deter- 
mine its  acridity,  but  it  was  acid  to  neuti'al  litmus  paper,  or,  at  least,  not 
alkaline.    When  the  moistened  paper  was  dry,  it  seemed  to  be  neutraL 

(2)  The  following  agar  made  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Dorsett  was  also  tried: 

1,000  c.  c.  of  distilled  water. 

10  grams  of  Wi tie's  peptonum  siwum. 

10  grams  of  agar. 

2.5  grams  of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat. 

This  fluid  was  cleared  by  the  addition  of  the  whites  of  2  or  3  eggs 
and  rendered  moderately  alkaline  to  litmus  by  the  addition  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  It  contained  no  muscle  sugar  and  was  -|-15.5  of  Fuller's 
scale. 

Repeated  tests  were  made  on  this  agar,  usually  in  the  form  of  streak 
cultures.  There  was  no  retardation  of  growth.  The  streak  was  dis- 
tinct in  22  hours,  at  27^,  when  the  inoculation  was  made  from  a  coconut 
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culture  8  dayy  old,  and  in  28  hours,  at  22^  to  28^,  wlien  the  inocula- 
tion was  made  from  an  agar  culture  13  days  old.  This  growth  was 
thin,  distinctly  yellow,  smooth,  wet-shining,  tmnslucent,  homogeneous- 
looking,  and  not  scanty.  There  were  no  down-growths  into  the  agar, 
and  the  margins,  while  thin,  were  well  defined,  i.  e.,  not  nebuloas. 
Even  on  recently  slanted  agar  the  organism  showed  little  tendency  to 
spread  widely.  The  streaks  remained  tmnslucent  for  a  long  time,  a 
penholder  being  easily  v  isible  through  them  after  ji  month  or  more. 
No  crystals  were  formed  and  there  was  no  browning  of  the  agar  even 
in  old  cultures.  (An  undescril>ed,  white,  en dospore- bearing  Schizo- 
mycete,  isolated  from  rotting  tomato  fruits,  browned  this  agar  readily.) 

After  a  month  or  two  the  streaks  began  to  dry  out,  l)ut  the  surface 
remained  smooth,  even  in  old  cultures,  and  was  homogeneous  looking, 
except  that,  after  some  weeks,  colonies  of  the  same  si>ecies  frequently 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  yellow  slime.  Tested  on  the  seventeenth, 
forty-seventh,  and  fifty-third  days,  with  neutral  litmus  paper,  the 
8lime  was  feebly  to  plainly  alkaline.  On  the  sixty-sixth  day  it  was 
strongly  alkaline.     No  acid  reaction  was  ever  obsen^ed. 

An  extremely  thin,  whitish,  chemical  deposit  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  agar  beyond  the  streak,  after  a  week  or  two,  and  slowly  in- 
creased, being  best  developed  on  the  lower  jmrt  of  the  slant  where  the 
growth  was  ])est.  This  film  dissolved  in  10  per  cent  acetic-acid  water 
in  al)out  one  minute. 

On  the  forty-seventh  day  the  slime  consisted  of  short  slender  rods, 
single  or  in  pairs.  Four  rods  joined  end  to  end  were  rare,  and  chains 
were  very  rare.  After  a  long  search  only  one  chain  was  found  (about 
10  segments).  In  none  or  these  tubes  did  the  growth  increase  much 
after  the  second  week,  and  it  never  became  what  might  be  called 
copious.  No  reticulate  or  shagreen  surface  vver  ap[H^ared  in  any  of 
these  cultures.  (See  SugJir  agars  imder  Relative  mitrient  value  of 
carbon  compounds.) 

Streak  cultures  of  Ps,  atwjx'dri^^  Ps.  p/i<moh\  and  occa-sionally  of 
Ps.  i<trirartf\  were  made  for  comparison.  The  l)ehavior  of  these  three 
parasites  on  this  agar  was  nmch  the  same  as  that  of  Ps,  hyarlnthL  All 
grew  without  retardation,  and  after  a  few  days  there  was  about  the 
same  amount  of  smooth,  translucent  yellow  slime.  No  crystals  were 
formed  in  the  agar  and  no  brown  stain  appeared,  even  in  old  cultures. 
The  whitish  <*hemical  film  appeared  around  the  streaks  whichever 
organism  was  used,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  noted  that  it  was  best 
developed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  streak.  In  case  of  7*v.  camjhatfri^, 
this  film  wa^  examined  microscopically  and  found  to  consist  of  very 
minute  granular  l>odies,  which  were  readily  soluble  in  10  per  cent 
acetic-acid  water,  but  did  not  show  any  decided  crystalline  structure 
when  examined  with  the  polar iscope. 

In  one  series  of  tubes,  after  five  days  on  this  medium,  J^s.  hyacijithi^ 
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1\  camj)estri8^  and  Ps,  phaseoU  looked  much  alike,  but  the  hyacinth 
germ  was  the  brightest  yellow  and  the  cabbage  germ  the  palest.  On 
the  seventeenth  day  Ps,  hyaelnthi  was  aL*o  noted  as  brighter  yellow 
than  the  others.  In  another  series  of  cultures  the  slime  of  Ps.  hyacin- 
thi  was  distinctly  yellower  on  the  sixteenth  day  than  that  of  P$.  cam- 
pestris^  Ps.  phaseoli^  or  Ps,  8tewarti.  On  the  forty-seventh  day  the 
color  of  Ps,  hyacinth i  was  saffron  yellow  (Kidgway,  VI— 4).  The  color 
of  each  of  the  other  three  organisms  was  paler,  lying  between  buff 
yellow  and  chrome  yellow.  The  cultures  of  these  three  organisms 
were  also  alkaline  to  litmus  on  various  dates,  and  in  cultures  of  the 
same  age  the  slime  on  the  seventeenth  and  forty -seventh  day  was  more 
strongly  alkaline  than  that  of  7%.  hyacinthi.  All  said,  however,  the 
cultures  of  all  four  of  these  organisms  were  much  alike  on  this 
substratum  at  all  stages  of  growth. 

(3)  Poured  plates  of  Ps.  hyacinthi  were  made  in  Petri  dishes,  using 
one  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite's  standard  (litmus)  neutral  agars,  in  which 
Ba<^illus  amylovorus  had  been  found  to  make  a  good  growth.  In  very 
crowded  plates  containing  8,000  to  10,000  colonies  per  field  (Zeiss  16 
mm.  and  12  ocular),  the  agar,  at  room  temperatures  (26®  C),  became 
milky  cloudy  on  the  fourth  day.  There  were  no  distinct  surface  colo- 
nies, and  the  buried  ones  were  irregular  in  outline,  i.  e.,  with  ragged 
margins  like  the  colonies  of  Ps.  cainpestris.  In  a  plate  of  the  same 
age,  but  containing  only  about  600  buried  colonies  in  each  field  (16 
mm.  12  ocular),  the  colonies  were  larger,  but  otherwise  of  much  the 
same  character,  i.  e.,  roundish  or  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  with 
rough  margins.  No  distinctly  fusiform  colonies  were  to  be  seen. 
Fusiform  buried  colonies  were,  however,  observed  in  plate  cultures 
made  from  Mr.  Dorsett's  agar. 

In  thin  sowings  of  Ps.  phaseoli  on  nutrient  agar  in  Petri  dishes 
(25  surface  colonies  and  about  40  buried  ones),  on  the  seventh  day 
(25**  C),  the  surface  colonies  were  pale  yellow,  smooth,  wet-shining, 
not  piled  up,  and  had  thin,  distinct  margins.  They  were  1.5  to  4 
mm.  in  diameter.  The  buried  colonies  were  elliptical  or  bluntly 
pointed  (0.6  to  0.7  by  0.3  to  0.4  mm.).  The  margin  of  the  buried 
colonies  was  distinct  but  frequently  a  little  roughened  under  the 
Zeiss  aplanat.  On  the  eleventh  day  some  of  the  buried  colonies 
were  breaking  through  to  the  surface.  The  entirely  buried  ones 
were  still  small  and  elliptical,  with  either  pointed  or  rounded  ends. 
They  were  yellow  in  color  and  their  margins  were  more  or  less  rough- 
ened by  small  blunt  projections.  The  surface  colonies  were  now  3  to 
8  mm.  in  diameter,  smooth  and  wet-shining.  Buried  in  the  colony 
were  a  number  of  lighter  and  darker  rings.  The  color  was  distinctly 
yellow,  but  pale  rather  than  bright,  i.  e.,  somewhat  like  straw  yellow. 
The  margins  were  thin  and  well  defined.  Under  high  magnifications 
zoogloese  were  visible  in  the  colonies.     There  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
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the  marginal  growth  and  the  individual  rods  on  the  lOQrgin  were  not 
very  distinct  (Zeiss  16  mm.  and  8  mm.  apochromatics  with  compensat- 
ing oculars  up  to  No,  18). 

Potato. 

More  than  100  cultures  of  /%.  hyacinthi  have  been  made  on  potato. 
This  medium  was  usually  prepared  by  steaming  slant  cylinders  (5  to  6 
cm.  long  by  1  to  1.3  cm.  thick)  in  well  plugged  clean  test  tubes  of 
resistant  glass,  in  1  to  3  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  Occasionally  I  made 
use  of  drier  cylinders,  only  the  curved  bottom  of  the  test  tube 
being  filled  with  water.  The  potatoes  found  in  the  Washington 
markets  usually  bear  three  steamings  of  15  or  20  minutes  each  without 
cracking  open  or  losing  their  smooth  surface  and  white  color,  and,  if 
they  are  prepared  beforehand  in  a  cleanly  way,  this  short  cooking  on 
3  consecutive  days  is  sufficient  to  render  them  sterile. 

The  color  of  the  organism  on  this  substratum  varies  from  bright 
yellow  to  pale  or  dirty  yellow.  Usually  the  color  is  distinctly  brighter 
than  in  corresponding  cultures  of  Ps,  campestrk  or  P^,  phaseolL 
During  the  first  week  or  two  in  most  cases  the  color  may  be  said  to 
approximate  Ridgway's  Indian  yellow  (VI-5);  i.  e. ,  it  is  nearly  as  bright 
as  gamboge.  As  the  culture  becomes  old  the  color  dulls.  In  well- 
grown  cultures  not  too  old  the  color  approximated  Ridgway's  wax 
yellow  (VI-7).  The  color  of  the  slime  from  a  typical  potato  culture 
30  days  old  was  exactly  Ridgway's  gallstone  yellow.  Frequently  the 
germs  from  very  old  cultures  were  brownish  yellow  in  mass.  The 
slime  from  a  culture  48  days  old  was  between  ocher  yellow  and  tawny 
olive. 

Usually,  at  temperatures  of  20^  to  26°  C,  in  inoculations  made  from 
broth  cultures,  the  bacterial  mass  was  not  plainly  visible  along  the 
streak  until  after  2  or  3  days.  In  one  case  it  was  distinctly  visible  in 
24  hours,  but  then  the  temperature  was  28°  C,  and  the  inoculation 
was  with  a  mass  of  yellow  slime  from  the  surface  of  a  potato  culture. 
After  a  week  or  two  the  germ  appeared  in  potato  cultures  as  a  thin, 
rather  feeble,  wet-shining,  pale  yellow  or  bright  yellow  growth, 
covering  a  part  only  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exposed  potato,  but 
showing  no  inclination  to  fill  up  the  water. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  moderate  clouding  of  the  fluid  around  the 
cylinder,  and  after  some  days  or  weeks  there  is  a  scanty  yellow  pre- 
cipitate which  does  not  increase  (14,  24,  41  days).  All  distinctly 
yellow  growth  is  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  cylinder  above  the 
water.  This  growth  is  so  thin  that  very  often  the  slight  irregularities 
of  the  surface  of  the  substratum  are  not  obscured  and,  as  the  fluid  evap- 
orates, the  bacterial  layer  shows  no  tendency  to  follow  down  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder  and  occupy  the  exposed  surface  of  the  potato.  There 
is  never  any  filling  up  of  the  fluid  with  yellow  slime,  such  as  always 
21788— No.  28—01 3 
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appears  in  potato  cultures  of  7^^.  ca)iipei<trU  and  Ptt,  phineidL  In 
comparison  with  either  of  these  species  the  growth  of  Ph,  hyurint/ti  on 
potato  lags  far  behind,  e.  g.,  at  the  end  of  2  days  at  2i)  to  25-  C.  it  i-^ 
not  one-twentieth  as  much,  and  at  the  end  of  2  weeks  it  is  not  one  one- 
hundredth  as  much.  After  the  second  week  the  hyacinth  genn  shows 
very  little  increase  of  growth  on  potato,  whereas  the  other  two  germs 
continue  to  multiply  for  many  days,  converting  the  fluid  in  the  lM>ttom 
of  the  tubes  into  a  solid  mass  of  yellow  slime  even  when  as  nuich  a>  2 
or  3  c.  c.  of  water  is  present  (see  Tafel  VI,  fig.  4,  Ontralb.  f.  Bakt.,  2 
Abt.,  Bd.  III).  This  feeble  growth  on  potato  serves  as  a  resuly  means 
of  distinguishing  this  organism  from  the  cabbage  germ  and  the  In^un 
parasite,  but  not  from  some  other  yellow  bacteria,  e.  g.,  Ps.  fitctnirtt. 

The  surface  of  this  yellow  growth,  in  7k  hyaehit/ti  Qven  after  several 
weeks,  is  usually  homogeneous,  smooth,  and  wet-shining.  Very  i*arely, 
after  the  third  week,  1  have  seen  a  shagreen  surface  on  the  extreme 
upper  part  of  the  potato  cylinder.  After  a  few  weeks  (3  to  4)  the 
bacterial  layer  is  slightly  sticky,  often  stringing  up  1  to  2  centim<»ters 
when  touched  with  the  loop.  After  3  or  4  weeks,  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bacterial  layer  may  be  presumed  to  }>e  dead,  pale  yellow, 
smooth,  shining  colonies,  1  to  3  mm.  in  diameter  and  gradually  roundtxl 
up  from  the  margin  to  a  rather  thick  center,  are  sometimes  seen  dot- 
ting the  surface.  Zoogloeie  occur  in  this  slime,  at  least  after  some 
weeks  (30,  37  days),  even  when  they  are  not  visible  in  the  form  of 
shagreen.  In  one  culture  which  was  examined  microscopically  in 
water  on  the  thirtieth  day  they  consisted  of  numerous  tiny  nigged 
aggregates  of  10  to  lOO  or  more  individual  rods. 

All  the  cooked  potatoes  I  have  ever  tested  have  l>een  feebly  acid  to 
litmus.  This  acidity  is  overcome  by  the  growth  of  7*f.  hyacl7ith!^  the 
fluid  first  changing  to  feebly  alkaline,  and  then  becoming  and  remain- 
ing strongly  alkaline  (13,  22,  24,  30,  37,  56,  67  days). 

The  suVjstratum  out  of  the  water  is  changed  (as  happens  in  case  of 
many  other  bacteria)  to  a  pale  gray  within  a  few  days,  and  this  color 
extends  downward  slowly  into  that  part  under  the  water,  until  after 
3  or  4  weeks  all  is  gra^^ed;  usually  b}^  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  the 
gray  color  extended  down  under  the  water  1  centimeter.  This  color 
is  a  pale  smoke  gray,  lighter  than  Ridgway's  smoke  gray  (1-12). 
Iti*  depth  of  color  varies  in  different  cultures,  depending  apjmrently 
on  slight  chemical  differences  in  the  potatoes  used.  The  fluid  in  the 
bottom  of  these  tubes  remained  free  from  color  for  a  time,  but  after 
3  or  4  weeks  it  became  feebly  browned.  This  brown  color  was  distinct 
enough  to  be  detected  without  check  tul>es,  but  it  was  never  more 
than  a  weak  stain  (67  days). 

The  cylinders  were  firm  and  resistant  In^tween  the  fingei-s,  even  after 
the  hyacinth  organism  had  grown  on  them  for  6  or  S  weeks,  and  their 
cellulose  was  certainly  not  acted  upon  to  any  marked  degree.     The 
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starch  was  also  but  little  aifected  (see  Feeble  diastasie  action).  In 
younj^  cultures  there  was  no  smell;  in  old  cultures  there  was  a  feeble 
odor. 

I^H.  stefmrtl  behaves  on  potato  niucti  like  Ps,  hyacinthl. 

Potato  cylinders  on  which  7^*.  canqnHtrtH  and  /^v.  phaHeoVi  have 
grown  are  somewhat  softened  as  if  the  middle  lamella  of  the  cell  wall 
were  attacked. 

('OCX)NI'T. 

This  su})stmtum  was  made  V)y  putting  clean,  washed  slices  of  coco- 
nut flesh  into  sterile,  cotton-plugged  test  tul)es,  adding  1  or  2  c.  c.  of 
distilled  water  (from  a  tin-lined  copper  tank),  so  as  to  cover  the  lower 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  slice,  and  steaming  15  or  20  minutes  on  3 
consecutive  days.  The  coconut  flesh  contains  no  starch  and  very 
little  grape  sugar  (reducing  sul)stance),  but  is  rich  in  oil.  With  the 
exception  of  rice  it  is  the  whitest  culture  medium  known  to  the  writer. 
All  the  3'ellow  germs  which  I  have  tried  make  a  satisfactory  growth  on 
this  medium,  and  owing  to  its  whiteness  the  conti*ast  in  color  is  very 
striking. 

Ph,  hyacinthi  grows  on  this  substratum  without  retardation.  Cul- 
tures at  room  temperatures  of  20^  to  25^  C.  usually  appeared  in  36  to 
48  hours,  when  not  too  sparingly  inoculated,  and  made  a  good  growth 
in  3  or  4  days.  Growth  continues  for  several  weeks  and  usually 
becomes  quite  abundant  (in  one  culture  on  the  fiftieth  day  the  bright 
yellow  slime  was  over  1  mm.  deep),  but  the  organism  shows  no  tend- 
ency to  thicken  the  fluid  or  make  it  yellow,  or  to  cover  the  submerged 
parts,  any  more  than  on  potato,  and  there  is  little  precipitate.  The 
growth  on  this  medium  is  smooth,  wet-shining,  and  homogeneous.  It 
is  not  sticky  except  in  old  cultures,  which  sometimes  string  up  slightly. 
After  50  days  in  the  ice  chest  the  bacterial  layer  was  not  noticeabh^ 
sticky,  but  it  dissolved  slowly  in  water  and  then  lifted  up  1  cm.  when 
touched  with  the  loop. 

The  color  of  Ps,  hyacinthi  on  coconut  is  bright  yellow.  After  7 
days'  growth  on  coconut  the  organism  was  yellower  than  an  e(pially 
good  growth  of  the  same  age  on  turnip.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
period  it  was  decidedly  yellower  than  a  corresponding  culture  of  Ps. 
campestrU.  After  7  days  and  25  days  its  color  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  corresponding  tube  of  Ps,  phuseolL  After  41)  days  the  color 
differed,  if  at  all,  from  the  color  of  a  corresponding  tube  of  Ph,  phaseoli 
in  being  a  trifle  brighter,  i.  e.,  in  cont^iining  less  orange. 

After  50  days  at  room  tempemtures  of  18  to  27"  C.  its  color  was 
between  Ridgway's  lemon  yellow  and  his  gamboge  yellow  (VI-10  and 
11).  After  the  same  period  in  the  ice  chest,  at  7  to  15  C,  its  color 
was  l)etween  canary  yellow  (light  cadmium)  and  chrome  yellow  (Kidg- 
way,  VI-8). 
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No  spores  could  be  found  in  a  culture  which  had  grown  in  the  ice 
chest  for  50  days. 

A  culture  at  room  temperatures  was  feebly  alkaline  to  neuti-al  litmus 
after  50  da}  s.  A  culture  which  had  been  kept  in  the  ice  chest  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  consequently  was  not  so  far  atlvanced  in 
growth,  was  distinctly  alkaline,  i.  e.,  more  so  than  the  preceding. 
After  81  days  in  the  ice  chest  a  culture  was  strongly  alkaline  to  neutral 
litmus. 

No  acid  reaction  was  observed. 

No  brown  pigment  was  developed.  After  49  days  at  room  temper- 
atures the  substratiun  was  as  white  as  when  inoculated. 

No  cytohydrolytic  action  was  observed.  After  the  organism  had 
grown  on  it  for  81  days  (ice  chest)  the  substratum  was  a.s  tough  as 
when  first  inoculated. 

No  crystals  were  observed  and  there  was  no  decided  smell. 

A.  stewarti  grew  in  much  the  same  way  on  this  substratum,  ]>ut 
frequently  made  less  growth.  The  color  of  its  slime  was  buff  yellow, 
and  crystals  were  foiined. 

Radish. 

Slices  of  small,  tender,  red-skinned,  turnip-rooted  i*adishes  were  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  the  potato. 

On  this  substratum  the  hyacinth  organism  made  a  good  growth,  as 
the  following  record  shows: 

Stock  ;^7/.— Mucli  water.  Insulated  February  19,  5  p.  m.,  from  a  Ixn^f-brotli  cul- 
ture 14  days  old,  and  kept  at  room  temperatures. 

February  22,  3  p.  ni.  A  goo<l  growth  on  the  surface  al)ove  the  water,  pale  yellow, 
wet-shining.     Flui<l  clouded,  no  precipitate. 

February  26.  A  wet-shining,  pale  yellow  growth  over  the  whole  expose^l  surface. 
A  good  growth,  but  not  more  copious  than  that  in  a  corresponding  tulx?  of  /*«.  cam- 
peslris.  A  mmierate  amount  of  pretdpitate.  This  is  a  yellower  genu  than  Ps.  aim- 
pestris.     It  shows  so,  plainly,  on  all  four  media  (radish,  turnip,  carrot,  and  (xKxmut). 

March  5.  A  copious  growth.     No  brown  pigment. 

March  16.  No  brown  stain. 

April  9.  The  culture  has  begun  to  dry  out,  but  there  is  still  al)out  one-half  c.  c.  of 
fluid  in  the  l><)ttom  of  the  tube.  There  is  a  thin  pale-yellow  precipitate.  The  sub- 
stratum has  changed  color  decidedly.  The  check  tubes  are  still  white,  but  the  sub- 
stratum in  this  one  is  of  a  color  not  easily  descril)ed,  i.  e.,  unlike  any  in  Ridgway'a 
color  system.  It  approaches  his  raw  Sienna  ( V-2) ,  and  if  that  color  had  in  it  a  very 
slight  amount  of  brown  it  would  closely  resemble  the  color  of  this  substratum.  On 
long  standing,  therefore,  a  brownish  pigment  api)ear8  in  tubes  of  radish. 

A  year  hiter  this  experiment  was  repeated,  using  globose  red  and 
oblong  white  radishes.  The  results  were  substantially  the  same. 
There  was  a  copious,  very  wet-shining,  very  pale-yellow  growth,  which 
never  became  bright  yellow  like  that  on  coconut.  In  ea^^h  case  the 
substratum  finally  became  brown,  but  this  change  took  place  very 
slowly,  and  the  color  never  l)ecame  deeper  than  a  pale  russet  (64  days). 
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The  slime  was  feebly  alkaline  on  the  thirU'-fourth  and  sixtv-fourth 
days  whichever  medium  was  used. 

White  Turnip. 

Slices  from  the  roots  of  smooth,  green-leaved  (nonglaucous),  flat- 
l)ottomed,  edible,  white  turnips  were  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
potato  cylinders. 

The  hyacinth  organism  grew  well  on  this  substratum  and  without  any 
marked  retardation.  On  the  third  day,  at  21°  to  23°  C. ,  the  growth  was 
very  feeble  in  comparison  with  that  of  Pa,  campeatris  or  Ps,  phcueolL 
On  the  seventh  day,  at  20°  to  23°,  the  growth  was  copious  over  the  whole 
of  the  exposed  part  of  the  cylinder  and  the  fluid  was  ver}'  cloudy,  but 
there  was  little  or  no  precipitate.  On  the  twenty-second  day  growth 
was  copious  in  the  air  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  water,  i.  e., 
there  was  a  In^tter  gi-owth  than  in  corresponding  tubes  of  potato. 
After  54  days  there  was  still  a  copious  growth. 

The  surface  of  the  slime  was  smooth  and  wet-shining,  even  in  old 
cidtures  (54  da^'s). 

After  7  days  at  room  temperatures  the  color  in  one  tube  was  pale 
yellow,  except  the  scanty  precipitate,  which  was  canary  yellow.  After 
22  daj's  the  same  culture  was  pale  yellow.  In  another  tube,  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  color  was  unlike  any  in  Ridgway's  book,  })ut  approxi- 
mated his  Naples  yellow  (VI-18).  This  slime  was  plainly  yellower 
than  the  equally  copious  growth  in  a  corresponding  tube  of  Ph,  cam- 
2h.^tr!ii.  At  the  end  of  25  days  the  slime  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
against  the  glass  had  developed  a  pale  reddish-yellow  color,  quite  in 
contrast  with  the  color  of  a  corresponding  tube  of  Ps,  jyliaHeolL  There 
was  also  the  merest  trace  of  this  color  in  the  first  cultures  on  radish. 
After  50  days  at  room  tempei-atures  the  slime  in  one  tube  was  "dirty 
yellow,''  while  in  another  it  was  "pale  yellow,"  i.  e.,  much  paler  than 
in  a  culture  of  the  same  age  on  coconut.  In  mass,  on  white  paper, 
this  pale  yellow  slime  was  between  Ridgway's  buff  yellow  and  maize 
yellow  (VI-19  and  21). 

After  54  days,  at  room  temperatures,  the  slime  snowed  no  alkaline 
reaction,  !)ut  was  plainly  acid  to  neutral  litmus  paper  (only  one  tube 
tested).  This  red  reaction  was  apparent  at  once  and  became  stronger 
as  the  paper  dried. 

A  brown  stain  slowly  developed  in  the  substratum,  being  clearly 
visible  only  after  2  or  3  weeks.  On  the  twenty-second  day  and  the 
thirty-eighth  day  the  substratum  was  not  browned  as  much  as  in  corre- 
sponding cultures  on  yellow  turnips.  On  the  thirty -eighth  day  the  color 
in  one  tul>e  approximated  Ridgway's  russet.  In  another  culture  of 
the  same  age  the  brown  was  paler,  approximating  his  tawny  olive. 
On  the  foity-ninth  day  the  substratum  was  darker  than  on  the  nine- 
teenth, and  was  several  shades  darker  than  in  a  corresponding  tube  of 
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radish.  At  this  time  the  color  was  approximately  burnt  iimbt^r  (R 
III-8),  but  it  was  a  trifle  lighter  than  that  color  and  appeared  to  have 
a  tmce  of  red  in  it. 

The  stain  in  old  cultures  was  always  a  distinct  but  feeble  brown 
and  differed  from  the  stain  of  Ph,  eampesirla  principally  in  being  a 
shade  or  two  lighter. 

Yellow  Turnip. 

This  medium  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding.  The 
turnips  were  of  the  same  habit  of  growth  as  the  white  ones  but  were 
sweeter  to  the  taste  and  were  distinctly  yellow.  The  relative  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  two  kinds  was  not  determined. 

Ph,  hyaetnthi  grew  remarkably  well  on  this  substratum  and  without 
any  marked  retardation.  At  room  temperatures  of  18"  to  25"^  C.  the 
bacterial  layer  was  usually  visible  on  the  third  day.  A  week  after 
inoculation  growth  in  the  air  was  ''copious''  to  'Sery  copioas/"  and 
growth  in  the  water  had  l>een  sufficient  to  produce  a  sirupy  liquid. 
This  growth  continued  for  several  weeks,  entirely  hiding  the  aerial 
part  of  the  cylinder  and  converting  all  of  the  fluid  (1  to  2  c.  c.)  into  a 
solid  slime  which  would  not  flow.  In  one  tul)e,  at  the  end  of  S  days, 
there  was  1(K)  times  as  much  growth  as  in  corresponding  cultures  on 
potato.  In  other  words,  the  organism  behaved  on  this  substratum 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  P^,  campestrh  and  Pa,  pfuinedl  on  potato. 

At  room  temperatures  the  growth  was  smooth,  wet-shining,  and 
homogeneous-looking  from  the  start,  and  it  remained  so  for  2  months. 
There  was  never  any  shagreen  surface  or  other  surface  indication  of 
zoogUrie;  nor  was  the  dense  copious  slhne  sticky  (eighth  day). 

The  color  of  the  slime  was  pale  yellow;  i.  e.,  distinctly  paler  than 
on  some  other  media.  Examinations  of  4  different  cultures  on  the 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  twelfth,  twentieth,  twenty -second,  and 
thirty-second  days  all  agree  in  this  particular.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
slime  was  a  little  brighter  than  Naples  yellow.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
color  of  the  slime  from  another  tube  closely  resembled  Naples  yellow, 
but  was  lighter  yellow  than  the  slime  from  a  corresponding  culture  on 
carrot.  In  one  instance  the  precipitate  was  canar}'  yellow,  while  the 
aerial  slime  was  paler  yellow.  On  the  fifty-fourth  da}',  viewed  without 
removal  from  the  tube,  the  slime  api)eared  to  l)e  inisset  color,  but  on 
putting  a  mass  of  it  on  white  paper  and  comparing  with  Ridgwav's 
plates  its  color  was  ochmceous. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  slime  wius  distincth'  alkaline  to  neutral  litmus 
paper  (one  tube  only  was  U^sted).  In  another  tube,  on  the  fifty -sixth 
day,  the  slime  was  feebly  alkaline. 

No  stain  of  the  fluid  or  of  the  substmtum  was  visible  during  the  first 
week  of  growth,  but  during  the  second  or  third  week  a  brown  color 
appeare<l  and  slowly  increa^se^l  in  depth.     On  the  twenty -second  day 
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this  color  resomhled  tawny  olive,  but  was  paler.  On  the  thirty -second 
day  it  was  still  only  a  pale  brown.  After  (>9  days  the  color  of  this 
pij^niont  was  In^tweon  Ridj^way's  russet  and  burnt  uinlMU-. 

Iiac}lbiH(nnyhyv(yrHH  made  only  a  modemte  growth  on  this  substmtuni, 
and  produced  no  brown  stain,  but  developtnl  an  acid. 

After  a  year  or  two  this  test  of  Px.  hyachithl  ^vls  repeated  at  20^  to 
25  C ,  using^  yellow  globe  turnips  (a  rough-leaved,  nonglaucous  sort). 
On  the  third  day  5  sq.  cm.  of  the  slant  surface  was  covered  with  a 
smooth,  wet-shining  slime,  which  was  abundant  enough  to  hide  the 
suhsti-atum.  On  the  seventh  da}'^  there  was  a  copious  yellow,  smooth, 
wet-shining  growth  over  the  whole  cylinder  and  in  the  water,  but  no 
browning  of  the  substratum.  On  the  eighteenth  day  the  fluid  was  so 
full  of  the  yellow  slime  that  it  would  not  flow  when  turned  bottom  up, 
and  there  was  a  slight  browning  of  the  upper  part  of  the  substratum. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  day  there  was  a  distinct  pale-brown  stain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  substratum.  On  the  thirty-fourth  day  the  slime 
was  neutral  to  neutral  litnuis  paper.  On  the  fiftieth  day  the  color  was 
between  burnt  umber  and  mummy  brown,  and  the  fluid  was  grown  solid 
with  the  yellow-brown  bacteria.  On  the  sixty-fourth  day  the  color  of 
the  substratum  was  burnt  umber.  The  culture  had  a  faint,  i^eculiar 
smell.  The  outline  of  the  substratum  was  presei-ved,  but  on  being 
removed  from  the  tube  it  was  mushy  soft  to  the  fingers,  and  even  to  a 
piece  of  litmus  paper  which  could  be  thrust  into  it.  The  substance 
was  feebly  alkaline  throughout.  There  were  some  involution  forms, 
but  nothing  resembling  spores.      Large  crysUils  were  present. 

No  stareh  remained,  if  any  was  originally  present.  The  middle 
lamella  was  dissolved  or  greatly  softened.  The  cell  wall  proper  (of 
the  turnip)  was  apparently  intact,  but  for  the  most  part  the  contents 
of  the  cells  were  gone,  although  some  large  and  small  rings  of  doubtful 
origin  remained.  With  Russow's  cellulose  test  many  of  these  cells  of 
the  substratum  did  not  stain  at  all,  a  few  became  deep  blue,  and  a  few 
deep  purple.  In  most,  the  walls  remained  colorless,  but  the  contents 
of  the  cells  reacted  pale  blue.  Corresponding  results  were  obtained 
with  chlor-iodide  of  zinc.  The  contents  of  the  cells  frequently  became 
blue  while  the  walls  remained  colorless  or  turned  to  brown  or  reddish 
brown.  Doubt  was  thrown  on  these  results,  however,  by  the  l)ehavior 
of  the  check  tubes,  which  also  gave  an  uncertiun  cellulose  reaction 
with  these  reagents;  i.  e.,  cell  walls  purplish  in  the  chlor-iodide  of 
zinc  (on  long  soaking),  and  bright  blue  only  in  a  few  cells  and  parts  of 
cells  with  Russow's  test. 

Ph.  eampestrU  also  made  a  prompt  and  copious  growth  on  this  sub- 
stmtuni, but  there  were  some  ditt'erences.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
growth,  while  very  abundant,  was  scarcely  distinguishable  in  color 
from  the  substratum;  i.  e.,  it  was  plainly  less  yellow  than  that  of  Ph. 
hycLclnthL     At  this  date  the  fluid  was   grown    full  of   the  ba(;teria 
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(solidified).  On  the  eighteenth  daj^  the  whole  substratum  was  browned 
and  this  color  was  a  much  deeper  brown  than  in  the  corresponding 
tube  of  7*v.  liyacintKi,  On  the  fiftieth  day  the  color  was  Imrnt  umber, 
and  on  the  sixty-fourth  day  dark  burnt  umber.  The  slime  was  neu- 
ti*al  or  slightly  alkaline  on  the  thirty-fourth  day,  and  feebly  alkaline 
on  the  sixty -fourth  day.     The  tissues  were  softened. 

On  this  substratum  7%.  stewarti  made  a  thin  buff  yellow,  slightly 
iridescent  growth.  On  the  seventh  day  there  was  one-fifth  as  much 
growth  as  in  corresponding  tubes  of  Ps,  hyacmthi  and  one-tenth  as 
much  as  in  P^,  cainpestris.  Growth  did  not  increase  much  after  the 
first  or  second  week,  and  there  was  no  browning  or  softening  of  the 
substratum.  The  culture  was  alkaline  on  the  thirty-fourth  and  sixt\^- 
f ourth  days.  After  a  time  the  water  surrounding  the  turnip  contained  a 
moderate  amount  of  buff  yellow  precipitate,  but  it  never  became  thick 
or  solid  from  excessive  multiplication  of  the  bacteria. 

Rutabaga. 

Test-tube  cultures  of  this  turnip  (which  had  smooth  glaucous  leaves) 
were  prepared  with  distilled  water  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  Potato). 
The  tests  were  made  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  yellow  globe  turnip,  and  the  results  were  much  the  same. 

With  Ph,  hyacinthi  the  growth  was  copious  from  the  start,  and  not 
only  covered  the  cylinder,  but  filled  the  fluid  (solid).  There  was  no 
stain  of  the  substratum  4]ntil  after  the  twenty-seventh  day,  but  this 
was  covered  b}^  the  bacterial  growth  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  any- 
where directly  to  the  air.  On  the  fiftieth  day  the  bacterial  slime  exhib- 
ited a  smooth,  wet,  dirty,  brownish  yellow  surface.  The  upper  part 
of  the  substratum  was  now  browned.  The  slime  was  acid  to  neutral 
litmus,  leaving  a  distinct  reddish  color  as  it  dried,  and  the  cylinder  was 
softened  so  that  it  mashed  easily  with  a  glass  rod.  The  fluid  was  still 
plainly  acid  after  adding  25  c.  c.  of  water  and  stirring.  On  boiling 
only  a  trace  of  acid  was  given  off  in  the  steam.  On  continuing  the 
boiling  so  that  the  fluid  was  reduced  to  6  c.  c.  it  was  more  strongly 
acid,  and  the  acidity  became  still  more  pronounced  on  reducing  it  to  3 
c.  c.  The  boiled  fluid  had  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  There  was  a  slow 
evolution  of  gas  and  no  white  precipitate  when  this  rather  thick  slime 
was  put  into  barium  chloride  water  (acid). 

On  this  substratum  Ps,  carnpe^trw  grew  very  promptly.  By  the 
seventh  day  the  fluid  was  grown  solid  and  the  cylinder  in  the  air  bore 
on  all  parts  a  very  copious,  wet,  shining,  smooth,  yellow  growth.  At 
this  time  there  was  already  a  slight  stain  of  the  substratum.  This 
stain  became  more  pronounced  and  extended  to  the  whole  substratum 
on  or  before  the  eighteenth  day.  This  color  (slime  and  substratum) 
gradually  deepened  through  raw  umber  (fiftieth  day)  to  mummy  brown 
(sixty-fourth  day).     On  the  thirty-fourth  and  sixty-fourth  days  the 
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thick  slime  was  acid  to  litmus,  especiaHy  when  diluted  with  distilled 
water.  The  tissues  were  softened  and  there  was  a  peculiar  smeJI,  which 
was  not  mnk  or  strong. 

The  behavior  of  Ps.  Htemartl  on  this  substratum  differed  from  that 
of  P«.  hyacinthi  and  Ps,  canipentris  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  yellow 
glo>)e  turnip  and  was  even  more  pronounced,  so  that  it  might  be  used 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  these  organisms.  The  growth  on  the 
seventh  day  was  about  one-tenth  as  much  as  Ph.  hyaeinthi  and  one- 
twentieth  or  one-thirtieth  as  much  as  Ph,  carapestrifi. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  differences  were  as  follows: 

Ps,  Hteivartl:  Growth,  buff  yellow,  thin,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
air-exposed  surface,  but  not  dense  enough  to  hide  the  slight  irregu- 
larities of  the  substratum  (not  smooth).  Surface  slightly  iridescent 
and  with  fine  strite  (Zeiss  X  6  aplanat),  precipitate  buff  yellow  and 
moderate  in  amount,  water  not  grown  full  of  the  solid  yellow  slime, 
substi*atum  not  browned. 

7^v.  hya^rintld  and  Ps,  camjyestviH:  Slime  in  the  air  copious,  smooth, 
very  wet-shining,  pale  yellow,  surface  not  iridescent.  Fluid  grown 
full  of  the  yellow  slime  (solidified).  Substratum  browned  or  ready  to 
brown. 

In  old  cultures  of  Ph.  steirarti  there  was  no  increased  growth,  no 
brown  stain,  and  no  softening  of  the  tissues.  On  the  thirty-fourth 
day  the  thick  slime  would  not  wet  litmus  paper  until  water  was  added, 
when  it  gave  an  alkaline  reaction.  On  the  sixty-fourth  day  there  was 
"a  peculiar  smell"  and  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  The  iridescence 
persisted. 

Carrot. 

Cylinders  of  carrot  were  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  potato 
cylinders. 

Ps,  hyacinthi  grew  well  on  this  medium  at  20^  to  23^  C,  and  gen- 
erally without  any  distinct  retardation.  Usually  growth  was  visible 
on  the  third  day,  and  continued  for  sevei'al  weeks,  covering  the  aerial 
part  of  the  cylinder  with  a  bacterial  layer  a  millimeter  thick.  The 
fluid  in  the  l>ottom  of  the  tube  (1  to  2  c.  c.)  was  also  filled  with  a  thick 
yellow  slime,  so  .that  after  3  weeks  it  could  usually  be  turned  bot- 
tom up  without  flowing.  Generally,  though  not  always,  growth  was 
copious  enough  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  to  obscure  the  orange  red 
of  the  substmtum,  which  was  not  the  case  with  Ps,  campf^strts. 

The  surface  was  always  wet-shining,  even  in  very  old  cultures.  In 
some  it  was  smooth  and  homogeneous-looking  from  the  start,  and 
remained  so.  In  others  the  surface  was  shagreened  at  first,  but  after 
eight  days  became  smooth  and  homogeneous-looking.  The  bacterial 
slime  was  not  sticky  on  the  eighth  day,  in  which  particular  it  is  very 
unlike  Bacillus  trachelphllus.  Subsequently  (thirty -first  and  sixty- 
seventh  days)  it  became  slightly  sticky. 
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The  color  on  the  fifth  day  was  ''  bright  yellow."  On  the  eighth  day 
it  was  l)etween  chrome  \^ellow  and  maize  yellow  (R.  VI-S  and  21). 
These  two  colors  are  compounded  of  varying  amounts  of  orange  c-ad- 
mium,  pale  cadmium,  and  white.  The  slime  in  old  cultures  became 
darker,  as  if  from  admixture  with  a  brown  stain.  On  the  thirty-first 
day  the  color  was  between  o(^hracx>ous  and  raw  sienna  (R.  V-2),  l>eing 
near  the  latter  color.  After  sixty-nine  days  the  slime  in  one  tube  was 
noted  as  ''dark  yellow''  and  in  another  as  ochraceous  to  tawny  ochra- 
ceous.  In  one  of  these  tubes  the  carrot  was  observed  to  be  decidedly 
deeper  orange  than  when  it  was  inoculated;  i.  e.,  than  check  tubes. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  the  color  and  general  appearance  of  this  slime 
closely  resembled  that  of  a  culture  of  PH.phaseoli  made  for  comparison. 

On  the  eighth  and  twenty-third  days  the  slime  was  distinctly  alka- 
line to  neutral  litmus  paper.  On  the  same  day  the  slime  was  more 
alkaline  in  a  tube  31  days  old  than  in  one  of  the  same  age  and  origin, 
but  in  which  the  organism  had  grown  for  only  23  days;  i.  e.,  was 
resti-ained  from  growth  by  heat  during  the  first  week.  In  a  culture 
67  days  old  the  slime  was  plainly  alkaline. 

After  two  and  one-half  months'  growth,  the  carrot  cylinders  retained 
their  form  perfectly  (2  tubes),  but  went  into  pulp  easily  under  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers,  as  if  the  middle  lamella  had  been  pai*tially  dis- 
solved. These  cylinders  had  a  soapy-feeling,  and  a  feeble  but  distinct 
smell  suggestive  of  ammonia  and  amin  compounds. 

In  one  instance  crystals  or  crystal-like  bodies  were  observed  in  the 
slime  of  old  cultures  (69  days). 

Penicillium  grew  re^ily  on  carrot  covered  by  this  organism,  was 
found  associated  with  it  in  a  number  of  the  bulbs  received  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wakker  as  sometimes  occurring 
in  badly  aflfected  bulbs. 

A  repetition  of  the  carrot  cultures  in  1809  led  to  similar  results. 

In  two  test-tube  cultures  which  were  examined  after  seventy-two 
days  the  growth  appeared  to  be  typical  for  l^s,  hyacinthi^  but  in  one 
the  carrot  wa.s  browned  and  in  the  other  not.  In  both  cultures  there 
was  a  feeble  smell,  like  glue;  in  both  the  cylinders  were  softened  and 
went  to  pieces  under  slight  pressure  of  the  fingers.  In  the  one  which 
was  not  browned  the  ciirrot  was  distinctly  but  feebly  acid  to  neutral 
litmus  paper  (it  was  also  acid  on  the  forty-second  day).  In  the  other 
the  surface  slime  was  neutral  to  litnms  (it  was  alkaline  on  the  forty- 
second  day).  The  interior  of  the  carrot  was  also  neutral  or  nearly  so. 
Lead  acetate  paper  placed  for  six  weeks  in  the  mouth  of  this  tube, 
below  the  cotton  plug,  was  not  browned.  The  cylinders  are  believed 
to  have  been  derived  from  different  carrots.  Both  cultures  were 
inoculated  from  the  same  tube.  The  difference  in  brown  staining  is 
believed  to  be  attributjible  to  slight  differences  in  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  carrots.     (See  Ps.  phaseoli  under  The  Brown  Pigment.) 
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SwBET  Potato. 


ThiH  medium  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  a.s  the  common  potato. 

J*ii.  hyacinthi  grew  well  upon  it  and  with  little,  if  any,  retardation. 
Usually,  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  at  18'^  to  25*^  C,  the  growth  on 
the  aerial  part  was  copious.  This  growth  did  not  stop  early,  as  in  case 
of  the  common  potato,  but  continued  for  a  long  time,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  exposed  part  and  filling  up  the  water  with  a  solid  yellow 
slime.  In  one  set  of  cultures,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty -second  day, 
the  growth  was  10  times  as  abundant  as  on  the  common  potato,  and  on 
the  fifty -sixth  day  100  time^  as  abundant.  In  another  set  of  cultures, 
made  some  months  later,  there  was  "much  more  growth  than  takes 
place  on  the  Irish  potato."  Usuall}^  by  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
the  1  to  2  c.  c.  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was  grown  full  of 
the  yellow  slime,  so  as  not  to  flow  when  tilted. 

The  surface  of  this  growth  was  wetrshining  even  in  old  cultures  (55 
days).  At  first  the  surface  was  smooth,  but  after  some  weeks  it 
became  uneven,  i.  e.,  thickly  set  with  smooth -roundish  prominences, 
which  appearance  I  have  designated  as  shagreen.  This  uneven  surface 
remained  wet-shining  and  homogeneous  in  color,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  culture.  Even  in  cultures  not  older  than  one 
week  the  bacterial  mass  did  not  readily  dissolve  or  shake  apart  in 
water. 

The  color  of  A.  hyacinthi  on  this  substratum  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  was  wax-yellow  to  gamboge-yellow  in  one  set  of  tubes  and  in 
another  it  was  "  bright-yellow."  On  the  thirty -first  day  the  slime  was 
slightly  sticky  and  its  color  in  mass,  on  white  paper,  was  maize-yel- 
low. Examined  microscopically  at  this  time  there  were  no  spores  but 
a  great  many  slender  chains  (6  to  12  rods)  mixed  in  with  zooglceae  and 
single  and  paired  rods.  After  55  days  the  slime  in  one  set  of  tubes 
was  '* dull-yellow"  and  in  another  set  "dirty  yellow,"  but  there  was 
no  distinct  brown  pigment.  At  this  time,  in  one  set  of  tubes,  the 
slime  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  rods,  chains,  and  zoo- 
glcecB.  Some  of  the  rods  and  chains  were  very  long,  extending  one- 
sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  way  across  the  field  of  the  microscope  (Zeiss 
4  mm.  apochromatic  and  12  compensating  ocular).  At  this  time,  in 
the  other  set  of  tubes,  there  were  numerous  roundish  zoogloeae  embed- 
ded in  the  bacterial  layer.  These  zooglcese  were  a  little  whiter  than 
the  body  of  the  slime  and  dissolved  slowly  in  water.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  presented  the  same  appearance  as  all  the  zooglcBte  of  this 
organism,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  contamination. 

An  acid  appears  to  be  formed  out  of  this  substratum.  After  31 
days  the  slime  from  the  bottom  of  a  tube  showed  no  alkaline  reaction, 
but  was  neutral  to  good  neutral  litmus  paper.  After  56  days  slime 
from  the  same  cultures  was  still  "  neutral  or  slightly  acid"  to  litmus, 
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there  being  no  alkaline  reaction  whatever  (2  tubes).  After  55  day.s' 
fjfrowth  the  slime  from  another  set  of  tubes  showed  no  trace  of  alka- 
line reaction.  That  from  one  tube  was  ^'neutral  or  slightly  acid"' 
when  stirred  up  in  a  drop  of  distilled  water  and  tested  with  neutral 
litmus-paper,  while  that  from  another  tube  was  ''feebly  acid."  These 
results  may  be  compared  with  those  obtained  from  old  cultures  on 
common  potato. 

Sugar  Bret. 

The  white  sugar  beet  was  prepared  for  use  in  the  same  way  as  the 
potato  cylinders. 

Ph,  hyacinthi  grew  copiously  on  this  medium  and  for  a  very  long 
time.  Usually,  at  20^  to  25 '^  C,  growth  was  visible  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day,  and  sooner  if  very  copious  inoculations  were  made;  but 
in  some  instances  growth  did  not  appear  until  the  sixth  day,  i.  e., 
there  was  some  retardation.  Once,  on  rather  dry  cylinders  3  months 
old,  the  germ  refused  to  grow,  although  it  grew  promptly  in  check 
tubes  of  freshly  prepared  coconut.  Moreover,  although  inoculated 
very  copiously  on  several  different  occasions,  the  organism  could  not 
be  induced  to  grow  in  a  flask  containing  several  hundred  grams  of 
ground  beets  covered  with  100  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  This  failure  was 
attributed  to  the  acidity  of  the  beet  juice,  since  the  organism  grew 
readily  in  another  flask,  which  was  prepared  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  beets,  and  differed  from  the  preceding  flask  only  in  having^ 
the  first  100  c.  c.  of  water  poured  off  after  some  hours  and  another  100 
c.  c.  added. 

Generally,  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  aerial  pait  of  the  cylinder  was  covered,  but  the  early 
growth  was  not  as  copious  as  in  corresponding  tubes  of  I\,  campestt^is. 
In  time  this  growth  became  very  copious,  and  the  fluid  gradually 
filled  up  with  a  solid  yellow  slime.  In  20  days  (2  tubes)  the  growth 
was  "much  better"  than  on  potato.  In  22  days  (another  series) 
the  growth  was  3  times  as  much,  and  in  31  days  20  times  as 
much  as  on  potato.  In  37  days  (another  series)  there  was  a  copious 
gi'owth  over  the  whole  cylinder,  and  the  fluid  in  the  bottom  (1  to  2 
c.  c.)  was  full  of  the  yellow  slime,  there  being  at  least  50  times  as 
much  development  as  on  the  potato.  *Fudging  from  its  appearance, 
this  culture  continued  to  grow  for  another  month.  After  55  days 
(another  series)  there  was  a  much  better  growth  than  on  potato.  The 
growth  in  the  air  was  copious,  but  not  all  of  the  fluid  was  filled  with 
the  slime.  After  52  days  (another  series)  the  beet  cylinder  was 
entirely  covered  with  a  veiy  copious  growth  and  the  fluid  around  the 
lower  one-half  was  filled  full  of  a  yellow  slime,  exactly  as  if  it  were 
the  cabbage  or  bean  parasite  growing  on  potato.  In  tubes  of  potato, 
inoculated  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  culture,  the  organism  had 
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made  only  a  feeble  to  moderate  growth  and  had  formed  no  yellow 
slime  in  the  water,  the  contrast  being  very  striking.  After  136  days 
this  culture  on  sugar  beet  was  still  fresh-looking,  and  the  solid  yellow 
slime  where  the  water  had  been  was  2  cm.  deep. 

The  surface  of  this  growth  was  always  wet-shining,  but  sometimes 
it  was  smooth  and  at  other  times  shagreen ed.  Of  two  cultures  exam- 
ined on  the  fifth  day,  the  one  grown  at  room  temperature  was  smooth, 
the  one  kept  in  the  thermostat  was  shagreened.  Of  two  other  cultures 
examined  on  the  twenty-second  and  thirtieth  days,  both  grown  at  room 
temperatures,  one  was  smooth  and  the  other  was  shagreened,  i.  e., 
thickly  set  with  smooth,  roundish  papillae,  which  appeared  gelatinous 
to  the  eye  but  lifted  out  readily  when  touched  with  the  loop.  The 
smooth  culture  was  paler  yellow  than  the  other.  Portions  of  the  latter 
did  not  dissolve  readily  in  water.  Under  the  microscope  this  culture 
appeared  to  be  all  one  thing.  In  a  pale-yellow  culture  30  days  old 
there  were  no  spores,  but  many  dense  aggregates  (zoogloeaB)  not  readily 
dissolving  in  water.  The  rods  were  short  and  slender,  and  no  chains 
or  motile  elements  were  visible.  In  the  same  culture,  after  55  days, 
there  were  colonies  or  zoogloese  in  the  surface  slime.  These  had 
roundish  margins  and  were  paler  yellow  than  the  body  of  the  slime. 
In  a  beaker  of  water  they  did  not  dissolve  in  one-half  hour. 

At  first  the  cultures  were  not  sticky  (8  days),  but  eventually  they 
became  slightly  stringy  (30  days). 

The  color  of  the  growth  was  distinctly  3'ellow  from  the  start,  in  most 
cases  becoming  bright  yellow.  In  mass  on  white  paper,  on  the  eighth 
day,  this  color  was  between  gamboge  yellow  and  chrome  yellow  (Ridg- 
way).  After  21  days  another  culture  was  gamboge  yellow  and  was 
several  shades  brighter  than  a  corresponding  culture  on  potato.  After 
17  days  in  the  thermostat  the  color  was  ^'dull  yellow."  One  culture 
remained  pale  yellow  for  57  days.  Several  others  grown  at  room  tem- 
peratures were  bright  yellow  after  2  months,  and  one  was  noted  as 
still  bright  yellow  at  the  end  of  135  days. 

Tubes  inoculated  from  a  culture  52  days  old  took  readily,  showing 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  culture  was  living. 

An  acid  seems  to  be  slowly  developed  in  small  quantities  by  the 
growth  of  the  organism  on  this  substratum.  In  one  tube,  at  the  end 
of  7  days,  there  was  no  acid  reaction,  the  fluid  being  feebly  alkaline 
to  neutral  litmus  paper.  On  the  eighth  day,  in  a  tube  from  another 
series,  the  slime  was  not  alkaline  and  not  acid,  but  exactly  neutml. 
After  21  days,  in  a  tube  from  another  series,  the  fluid  was  feebly 
alkaline.  On  the  thirtieth  day,  in  cultures  of  another  series,  the 
yellow  surface  slime  was  not  alkaline,  but  neutral  or  slightly  acid. 
The  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  this  tube  w^as  neutral,  but  the  paper  red- 
dened on  drying.  The  fluid,  however,  from  a  check  tube  was  also 
neutral  at  first,  but  was  ecjually  and  plainly  acid  when  dry.     After 
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55  days  the  yellow  slime  on  the  aerial  part  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
fluid  in  the  bottom  of  this  tube  were  both  acid.  There  was  no  trace 
of  any  alkaline  reaction,  but  this  acidit}'  was  feeble,  i.  e.,  not  much, 
if  any,  more  pronounced  than  in  the  dried-out  juice  of  the  check 
tubes.  On  the  thirtieth  day,  in  another  tube  of  the  same  series,  a 
mass  of  germs  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  reacted  feebly  acid,  or  at 
least  there  was  no  alkaline  reaction  on  neutral  litnuLs  paper.  After 
55  days  a  large  loop  of  yellow  slime  from  the  same  tube  showed  no 
alkaline  reaction  when  ixibbed  on  neuti*al  litmus  paper,  not  even 
when  stirred  up  in  a  drop  of  distilled  water.  At  the  same  time  no 
acid  reaction  could  \>e  detected.     The  slime  was  neutral. 

No  brown  stain  appeared  in  any  of  these  cultures  (67  days). 

See  also  Feeble  diastasic  action  and  Relative  nutrient  value  of  carbon 
compounds  for  additional  notes  on  growth  on  solid  media. 

SENSITFVENKSS   TO   ACIDS. 

The  failure  of  /V.  hyacinthi  to  produce  any  immediate  symptoms, 
even  when  inserted  into  the  hyacinth-leaf  parenchyma  by  the  million, 
the  slow  progress  of  the  disease  when  it  finally  appeared,  and  the 
extent  to  which  growth  is  restricted  to  the  immediate  vicinit}^  of  the 
vascular  })undles,  have  been  described  in  Bulletin  No.  26.  Thisbehavior 
of  the  organism  in  the  host  plant,  which  resembles  that  of  Ps,  cm/t- 
pestris  in  the  turnip  and  cabbage,  led  me  to  suspect  it  might  be  very 
sensitive  to  acids.  To  test  this  supposition  the  following  experiments 
were  made: 

Acid  Bkep  Broths. 

In  all  cases  the  rate  of  growth  in  beef  broth  made  neutral  to  phenol- 
phthalein  was  assumed  as  the  standard. 

(1)  The  first  trials  were  with  stocks  286a,  286b,  and  286d.  Stock 
286a  was  a  1 : 2  beef  broth,  to  which  no  sodium  chloride  or  alkali  was 
added,  and  the  acidity  of  which  was  +25  of  Fuller's  scale.  Stock 
286b  was  a  portion  of  the  same  broth  rendered  neutral  to  phenol- 
phthalein  (0  of  Fuller's  sc^le),  by  caustic  soda.  Stock  286d  was  a  por- 
tion of  286a  boiled  down  so  that  it  was  quite  yellow  and  strongly  acid, 
i.  e.,  +80  of  Fuller's  scale.  Each  tube  contained  10  c.  c.  of  broth. 
All  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  from  an  alkaline  beef-broth  cul- 
ture 4  da^^s  old,  and  were  kept  together  in  feeble  light,  at  room  tem- 
peratures of  20^  to  24°  C. 

Remit. — The  alkaline  broth  (286b)  clouded  in  26  to  72  hours,  accord- 
mg  as  the  infection  was  made  with  a  large  loop  or  with  a  tiny  drop 
from  the  tip  of  a  platinum  needle.  Stock  286a  (feebly  a<*id)  clouded 
in  48  to  \^S  hours,  according  to  manner  of  infection  (loop  or  needle). 
Stock  286d,  whichever  way  inpculated,  remained  clear  until  the  close 
of  the  experiment  (49  days). 
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(2)  StcM^k  8()()r  wiis  an  old,  i)artially  evaporated  iiask  of  286d  brought 
back  to  its  orii^'inal  volume  In^  adding  diHtilled  water.  Its  acidity 
was  +80;  i.  e.,  exac^tly  SO  e.  e.  of  ^  NaOH  woukl  have  been  required 
to  neutralize  1  liter,  using  phenolphthalein  as  the  indicator.  Stock 
3001)  was  a  |K)rti()n  of  300c  diluted  with  an  equal  hulk  of  distilled 
water,  so  that  its  acidity  was  reduced  to  +40.  Stock  300a  consisted 
of  Ji  i)ortion  of  300c  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  the 
acidity  l)eing  conseipiently  reduced  to  aliout  +27.  Three  tubes  of 
each  stock  were  inoculated  from  an  alkaline  l)eef -broth  culture  11  days 
old:  All  of  the  tubes  were  kept  together  in  feeble,  ditfused  light,  in 
well-plugged  tubes  of  resistant  glass,  at  room  temperatures  of  20^"  to 
23  C.  Two  of  each  set  were  inoculated  with  large  loops,  the  third 
with  a  tiny  drop  from  the  tip  of  a  needle. 

Iir.s'fdt.~  In  3(M)c  there  was  no  growth  whatever  (21  days).  In  300b 
growth  was  nmch  retarded,  the  fluid  remaining  clear  for  8  days,  and 
probably  for  a  much  longer  period.  On  the  twenty -first  day,  when 
next  examined,  the  two  tubes  inoculated  by  loop  were  feebl}'  clouded, 
and  showed  a  moderate  amount  of  yellow  precipitat<^  There  were 
also  ([uite  a  good  many  large  yellowish  flecks  (zoogkra*),  on  the  walls 
and  floating  in  the  fluid.  In  the  tube  inoculated  by  needle  the  cloud- 
ing was  vtTf/  fee})le,  there  was  only  a  *//<////  precipitate,  and  there  wei*e 
no  zooglcjea>.  On  the  twenty -fifth  day  the  fluid  in  the  iu»edle  culture  was 
neutral  to  sensitive  neutml  litmus  paj>er,  while  in  the  loop  cultures  it 
had  become  feebl}^  alkaline.  In  300a  clouding  was  visible  on  the  sixth 
da}'  in  the  loop  cultures,  and  on  the  eighth  day  in  the  needle  culture. 
Here  also  growth  was  retarded,  but  not  so  long  as  in  3(M)b;  e.  g.,  on 
the  twenty-fii^st  dav  the  tube  of  300a,  which  was  inoculated  by  needle, 
was  about  twice  as  cloudy,  and  contained  ten  times  as  much  precipi- 
tate as  the  tubes  of  300b,  which  were  inoculated  by  loop.  The  organ- 
ism changed  the  fluids  from  acid  to  alkaline,  and  in  the  end  (55  daj's) 
all  of  the  cultures  were  much  alike. 

(3)  The  last  experiment  was  repeated,  more  attention  being  paid  to 
the  time  of  first  clouding  in  300b.  Each  tube  contained,  as  usual,  10 
c.  c.  of  broth,  was  tightly  plugged,  was  inoculated  with  one  loop  {oese 
2  mm.  in  diameter)  from  an  alkaline  beef  broth  culture  12  days  old, 
and  was  set  away  in  feeble  light  at  room  temperatures  of  19"^  to  26^ 
C.  (mostly  20^  to  21^  C.  during  the  first  6  days). 

Remdt, — In  300a  clouding  was  first  visible  on  the  sixth  day,  but  was 
then  very  feeble.  In  300b  the  fluid  remained  perfectly  clear  for  19 
days.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day,  when  next  examined,  it  was  feebly 
clouded.     In  300c  there  was  never  any  growth  (20  days). 

Ph,  atmpe^fri^  Ph,  phaneoll^  and  Bdcllhtx  (unylovoruH  also  refused  to 
grow  in  300c.  On  the  contrary,  Ph,  Hfeirarfi,,  inoculated  from  a  solid 
culture,  gi*ew  in  it  for  a  long  time  and  very  luxuriantly,  although 
clouding  did  not  appear  until  the  eighth  day. 
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Lactic  Acid. 


Schering's  diabetine  (fructose)  in  1  gram  doses  was  added  to  te*^ 
tubes  containing  10  c.  c.  portions  of  standard  nutrient  agar  (a<*idity 
+  15.5  of  Fuller's  scale),  on  which '/fe.  hyadnthl  was  known  to  grow 
well.  This  agar  was  resterilized,  slanted,  and  inoculated  b}'  streak- 
ing, but  no  growth  could  be  obtained  (58  days).  The  inoculation  was 
from  an  agar  culture  13  daj's  old,  a  large  loop  of  the  yellow  slime  of 
Ps,  hyadnthl  l)eing  rubbed  thoroughly  over  the  whole  surface.  That 
the  culture  used  for  inoculation  was  alive  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
inoculation  therefrom  into  the  same  agar  without  the  sugar  produced 
a  decided  growth  in  24  hours.  This  fructose  agar  was  distinctly  acid 
to  neutral  litmus  paper,  owing  presumably  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  lactic  acid  which  is  said  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  put  into 
the  sugar  to  improve  its  keeping  qualities.  Ten  grams  of  this  sugar 
required  10  c.  c.  of  j\  NaOH  to  render  it  moderately  alkaline  to  litmus. 
When  0.7  c.  c.  and  1.0  c.  c.  portions  of  this  alkaline  sirup  were  added 
to  tubes  of  this  agar  a  substratum  was  obtained  on  which,  after  a 
time,  the  organism  grew  luxuriantly.  The  inoculations  were  made 
with  a  loop  of  slime  from  solid  cultures.  In  the  0.7  c.  c.  tubes,  growth 
was  feeble  during  the  first  4  or  5  days,  then  excellent  and  long-con- 
tinued. In  the  1.0  c.  c.  tubes,  growth  at  the  end  of  7  days  was  still 
very  feeble,  i.  e.,  not  one  one- hundredth  as  much  as  in  the  tubes 
containing  only  seven-tenths  as  much  of  the  alkaline  sugar.  On  the 
twelfth  day  there  was  alx)ut  one-third  as  much  growth;  on  the  six- 
teenth day  growth  had  much  increased.  After  this  the  2  sets  of  tubes 
looked  much  alike  and  the  growth  was  at  least  10  times  as  abundant 
as  on  the  same  agar  without  the  sugar. 

Potato  Broth. 

This  broth  was  half  strength,  i.  e.,  1:4.  It  was  made  by  putting  500 
grams  of  thinly  sliced  potatoes  into  1,000  c.  c.  of  distilled  water 
and  heating  on  a  water  bath  2  hours  at  40*^  to  55^  C.  The  broth  was 
then  filtered,  steamed  one  hour,  cooled,  made  up  to  2,000  c.  c,  filtered, 
tirated,  and  divided.  Its  acidity  was  +30  of  Fuller's  scale.  For 
comparison,  a  portion  of  this  broth  received  enough  caustic  soda  to 
make  it  +24,  another  portion  received  one-third  as  much  soda  and 
registered  an  acidity  of  +28,  a  third  portion  received  1  per  cent  of 
Witte's  peptonum  siccum.  This  last  was  not  titmted,  but  the  peptone 
is  known  to  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus,  and  this  addition 
must  have  considerably  reduced  the  acidity  of  the  fluid. 

(1)  Each  tube  contained  10  c.  c.  of  broth  and  was  well  plugged. 
All  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  and  were  kept  together  in  feeble 
diffused  light,  at  room  tem[)eratures  ranging  from  20"^  to  25^  C.  Each 
tube  was  inoculated  with  a  large  loop  from  a  well  clouded  alkaline 
beef  })roth  culture  11  days  old. 
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Remit, — The  simple  potatx>  broth  (+30)  powerfuJij  retarded  the 
growth  of  Pb,  hyacinthi^  the  fluid  remaining  perfectly  clear  for  8 
days,  and  probably  much  longer.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day,  when 
next  examined,  the  fluid  was  clouded,  showed  some  precipitate  and 
had  become  alkaline.  The  +24  and  +28  broths  were  both  feebly 
clouded  in  72  hours.  The  peptone  potato  broth  must  have  clouded 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  last  two,  as  it  showed  distinctly  more 
growth  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Query:  What  was  the  inhibiting 
substance  represented  by  the  diflference  between  +30  and  +28  and 
removed  by  the  addition  of  this  small  amount  of  sodium  hydrate? 
Could  it  be  oxalic  acid? 

(2)  The  preceding  experiment  was  repeated,  all  of  the  conditions 
remaining  the  same,  except  that  fewer  germs  were  put  into  the  tubes. 
The  inoculations  were  from  an  alkaline  beef  broth  culture  12  days  old, 
and  each  tube  received  a  moderate  sized  loop  instead  of  a  large  loop. 

Result — In  the  +30  broth,  which  was  feebly  acid  to  litmus,  no 
growth  ever  appeared  (31  days).  In  the  +24  broth  a  very  feeble 
clouding  was  visible  in  68  hours.  In  the  +28  broth  clouding  was 
visible  in  44  hours.  Feeble  clouding  also  appeared  within  44  hours 
in  the  peptone  potato  broth. 

/%.  campeat/ris  and  Ps,  phaseoli  also  refused  to  grow  in  the  +30 
broth.    /%.  stewarti  grew  in  it  readily. 

Malic  Acid. 

This  acid  was  added  to  gelatins  (see  Nutrient  gelatins)  and  to  the 
potato  broth  already  described.  A  portion  of  this  potato  broth  was 
measured  out  and  enough  of  this  substance  was  added  to  raise  the  acidity 
of  the  broth  from  +30  to  +45.  A  tube  was  inoculated  with  a  large  loop 
of  /%.  hyacinthi  from  the  same  culture  used  for  the  first  potato-broth 
experiments.  The  tube  was  exposed  to  the  same  favorable  conditions 
as  the  potato-broth  tubes,  but  no  growth  ever  appeared  (65  days).  A 
month  later  the  experiment  was  repeated,  inoculating  with  a  moderate 
sized  loop  from  the  culture  used  for  the  second  potato-broth  experi- 
ments. This  tube  was  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  latter,  but 
no  growth  ever  appeared  (31  days).  A  month  later,  2  more  tubes 
were  inoculated,  using  an  enormous  number  of  germs,  viz,  for  each 
tube  a  mass  of  bright  yellow  slime  2  mm.  in  diameter,  which  was 
taken  from  the  fresh  surface  of  a  starch- jelly  culture  9  days  old. 
These  well -plugged  tubes  were  kept  in  very  feeble  diffused  light,  at 
room  temperatures  of  23^  to  30^  C,  but  no  growth  ever  appeared 
(80  days). 

P^.  campestrls  and  Ps.  phaseoli  also  refused  to  grow  in  this  broth. 
On  the  contrary.  Bacillus  amylovoms^  inoculated  from  a  colony, 
clouded  it  in  48  hours  and  in  the  end  made  a  better  growth  in  it  than 
21788— No.  28—01 i 
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in  alkaline  beef  broth.  Ps.  stewarti  grew  in  this  broth  without 
retardation.  Three  saprophytic  bacteria,  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Woods  from  the  surface  of  carnation  leaves,  also  clouded  this  broth 
in  2  to  7  days,  viz,  a  pink  buflf  germ,  a  lemon  yellow  genn,  and  an 
orange  colored  germ,  the  latter  probably  identical  with  Bacterivm 
dicmthi  Arthur  and  BoUey.     (See  also  Growth  in  fluid  media.) 

Cabbagk  Juicb. 

This  fluid  was  prepared  by  grinding  green  cabbage  leaves  and 
extracting  the  juice  under  pressure.  No  water  was  added.  The  leaves 
were  from  old,  slow-growing,  hothouse  plants.  This  juice  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  sterilized  by  forcing  it 
tiirough  a  Chamberland  filter,  and  the  other  by  steaming  for  a  few 
minutes  on  3  consecutive  days.  There  was  no  diflFerence  in  the  acidity, 
each  titrating  +40  with  caustic  soda  and  phenolphthalein.  The  boiled 
juice  smelled  strongly  of  cabbage.  Each  stock  was  inoculated  in  the 
same  way,  i.  e.,  with  a  small  mass  of  bright  yellow  slime  from  a 
starch-jelly  culture  28  days  old.  The  tubes  were  well  plugged  and 
set  in  a  dark  place,  exposed  to  room  temperatures  of  22^  to  33^  C. 
(mostly  25^  to  29^). 

Resiflt — One  tube  of  the  filtered  juice  was  under  observation  44 
days,  but  no  growth  appeared.  Two  tubes  of  the  boiled  juice  were 
under  observation,  respectively,  29  and  44  days,  but  there  was  no 
growth.  Five  tubes  of  slant  agar  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time 
from  the  same  culture,  and  all  took  readily.  Knowing  that  bac- 
teria will  tolerate  more  acid  in  a  solid  than  in  a  fluid  medium,  160 
mgs.  of  Lautenschlftger's  neutral  agar  flour  was  added  to  one  of 
the  tubes  on  the  twenty-ninth  day.  This  was  then  steam  sterilized, 
slanted,  and  the  surface  carefully  streaked  with  at  least  a  cubic  milli- 
meter of  bright  yellow  slime  from  an  agar  culture  4  days  old.  This 
slant  culture  was  under  observation,  in  conditions  favorable  to  growth, 
for  46  days,  but  no  growth  ensued,  except  on  the  wall  of  the  tube  above 
the  slant  in  a  place  which  was  accidentally  touched  by  the  loop  and 
where  a  little  moisture  condensed. 

/i.  phaseoU  and  i%.  campesfris  also  refused  to  grow  in  this  acid 
cabbage  juice;  but  when  the  fluid  was  solidified  by  adding  160  mgs.  of 
the  agar  flour  the  latter  made  a  very  copious  and  prolonged  growth — 
i.  e.,  much  better  than  on  ordinary  agar,  although  it  was  started  upon 
it  with  great  diflScuIty  (3  copious  inoculations).  On  the  contrary. 
Bacillus  amylovoriis  and  7%.  stewarti  grew  in  the  boiled  juice  without 
retardation.  The  latter,  inoculated  from  a  solid  culture,  clouded  the 
fluid  (2  tubes)  in  less  than  48  hours  and  made  a  very  prolonged  and 
copious  growth.     B.  amylovomis  grew  nearly  as  well. 
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Tomato  Juices. 

Four  tomato  juices  were  tried,  all  from  fruits  of  thrifty  hot-house 
plants  of  one  variety  (Lorillard).  The  fruits  were  picked  and  sorted 
into  groups  as  follows:  (1)  Stock  331,  fruits  red  and  ripe,  with  a  fine 
odor,  excellent  for  the  table;  (2)  stock  332,  fruits  full  grown  and  yel- 
lowish-green, i.  e.,  commencing  to  ripen;  (3)  stock  333,  fruits  entirely 
green,  but  nearly  or  quite  full  grown;  (4)  stock  334,  small  green  fruits, 
one-twentieth  to  one-fourth  grown.  The  juices  were  obtained  by 
pulping  the  fruits  and  extractmg  under  pressure.  These  fluids  were 
then  filtered,  steamed,  filtered,  filled  into  tubes,  and  sterilized  by  steam- 
ing 10  minutes  on  2  consecutive  days  and  15  minutes  on  the  fourth  day. 
Each  juice  was  carefully  titmted  for  acidity  and  sugar  content.  Starch 
was  abundant  in  the  green  fruits,  but  there  was  very  little  in  the  yel- 
lowish-green fruits  and  none  whatever  in  the  ripe  fruits.  Grape  sugar 
was  most  abundant  in  the  yellowish-green  fruits.  The  acidity  of  the 
yellowish-green  and  of  the  ripe  fruits  was  nearly  the  same,  but 
undoubtedly  they  contained  more  than  one  acid,  and  the  proportions 
were  probably  different.  Each  of  these  stocks  was  inoculated  with  at 
least  one-half  cubic  millimeter  of  the  yellow  slime  of  Pk.  hyacinthi 
from  a  coconut  culture  7  days  old,  a  check  inoculation  (which  grew 
promptly)  being  made  into  alkaline  beef  broth.  All  of  the  tubes  were 
kept  together  in  feeble  diffused  light  at  room  tempei-atures  which 
ranged  from  22^  to  34^  C.  (mostly  25^  to  28°)  during  the  first  25  days, 
and  after  that  29°  to  35°  C,  and  occasionally  for  a  few  hours  as  high 
as  37°  (Washington  summer  heat).  The  results  obtained  are  given 
below: 

(1)  Stock  331.  No  growth  (35  days).  The  acidity  of  the  stock  was  |  64,  and  the 
sugar  content  was  such  that  2.5  c.  c.  were  required  to  reduce  5  c.  c.  of  the  standard 
solution  of  CUSO4  5Hj,0  in  Soxhlet's  solution. 

(2)  Stock  332.  No  growth  (35  days).  The  acidity  of  this  stock  was  j  68,  and  the 
sagar  content  was  such  that  only  1.8  c.  c.  were  required  to  reduce  5  c.  c.  of  the 
standard  solution  of  CuSO^  5H,0. 

(3)  Stock  333.  No  growth  (35  days).  The  acidity  of  this  stock  was  +^,  and  the 
sugar  content  was  such  that  3.7  c.  c.  were  require*!  to  reduce  5  c.  c.  of  the  standard 
solution  of  CUSO4  5HjO. 

(4)  Stock  334.  No  growth  (35  days).  The  acidity  of  this  stock  was  4^59,  and  the 
sugar  content  was  such  that  2.2  c.  c.  were  required  to  reduce  5  c.  c.  of  the  standard 
solution  of  CUSO4  5HjO. 

The  acidity  here  recorded  marks  the  first  perceptible  trace  of  change 

N 
of  color  on  adding  YrrNaOH  drop  by  drop  to  5  c.  c.  of  the  juice  in  50 

c.  c.  of  water  plus  1  c.  c.  of  the  standard  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein.  More  alkali  was  required  to  produce  a  bright  pink,  and,  if 
this  be  taken  as  the  standard  color,  then  the  readings  would  be,  respec- 
tively, +74,  +75,  +65,  and  +72.     Still  more  alkali  was  required  to 
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produce  a  red  which  could  not  be  made  deeper.  The  readings  when 
addition  of  more  alkali  did  not  deepen  the  color  were,  respectively, 
+111,  +88,  +81,  and  +93. 

In  each  case  these  figures  are  the  average  of  three  titrations  at  ro<nn 
temperatures.  Titrated  boiling  hot,  each  of  the  fluids  required  con- 
siderably more  alkali. 

Pb,  campestris^  Ps, phoHeoli^  Bnc'iUus  amylovorus^  and  B,  olece  also 
refused  to  grow  in  these  juices.  On  the  contrary,  stocks  333  and  334 
were  well  clouded  by  I^,  stewarti  on  the  fifth  day,  and  331  became 
well  clouded  some  time  between  the  eighth  and  fifteenth  day.  In  each 
of  these  3  fluids  this  organism  made  a  copious  and  prolonged  growtii, 
but  it  refused  to  grow  in  332,  although  this  contained  more  sugar  than 
the  other  stocks;  and  even  when  reinoculated  copiously  from  331,  after 
the  latter  had  become  well  clouded,  it  remained  clear.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  limit  of  toleration  of  Pb,  stewarti  for  the  acids  of 
the  tomato  lies  between  +64  and  +68. 

Hyacinth  Broth. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  of  all  was  obtained  with  hyacinth 
broth.  This  was  made  from  13  rather  small  bulbs  of  a  single-flowered 
white  variety  of  Ilyaclnthus  orieiitaliH.  The  bulbs  had  been  kept 
in  a  closet  in  the  laboratory  all  winter  and  had  lost  some  water,  but 
were  not  shriveled.  In  March  the  plateaus  were  removed  (the  most 
alkaline  part  of  the  bulbs)  and  the  remainders  were  pulped  and  an 
effort  made  to  extmct  the  juice.  Only  a  very  sticky  slime  oozed 
through  the  hag,  and  this  would  not  flow.  I  then  added  100  c.  c.  of 
distilled  water  and  squeezed  out  as  much  juice  as  possible  under  an 
iron  press.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  pass  the  fluid  through  a  Cham- 
berland  filter,  but  it  would  not  go  through  with  a  pressure  of  25 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  fluid  was  then  thoroughly  steamed  and 
filled  into  test  tubes  after  filtering  out  a  very  copious  white  coagulum, 
consisting  principally  of  nitrogenous  substances,  starch,  and  raphides. 
There  resulted  a  hazy,  yellow,  acid  fluid,  ^hich  never  precipitated 
entirely  clear.     Titmted  with  caustic  soda  and  phenolphthalein,  1  c.  c. 

N 
exactly  balanced  0.28  c.  c.  of  v^jNaOH  (first  tmce  of  color),  and  con- 
sequently the  acidity  was  +28  of  Fuller's  scale.  Pushed  far  enough 
to  give  a  bright  pink,  the  reading  was  +40.  This  fluid  was  moder- 
ately acid  to  neutral  litmus  paper.  Four  clean,  well-plugged  tubes, 
each  containing  10  c.  c.  of  this  fluid,  were  inoculated  with  a  large  loop 
of  i%.  hyacinthi  from  an  alkaline  beef-broth  culture  2  days  old,  which 
broth  was  inoculated  from  a  solid  cultore  and  had  been  cloudy  for  24 
hours.  The  tubes  were  kept  in  a  dark  place  at  room  temperatures 
very  suitable  for  growth,  viz,  19^  to  25^  C. 
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Remdt. — This  fluid  exerted  a  piofound  restraining^  influence.  In 
two  of  the  tubes  the  first  bacterial  clouding  appeared  on  the  seven- 
teenth day,  at  which  time  there  was  no  rim  of  germs,  pellicle,  or  pre- 
cipitate. The  other  2  tubes  were  not  clouded  on  the  seventeenth 
day,  but  on  the  thirty-seventh  day,  when  next  examined,  there  was  a 
copious  growth  in  each.  A  large  loop  taken  from  each  of  these  2  tubes 
on  the  eighth  day  and  put  into  tubes  of  alkaline  beef  broth  did  not 
cloud  the  latter  until  the  fifth  day,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
multiplication  had  gone  on  in  the  acid  broth  very  slowly.  When  once 
the  restraining  influence  was  overcome,  the  organism  ran  riot  in  the 
fluid  making  a  magnificent  and  long  continued  growth,  more  growth  in 
fact  than  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  with  any  other  fluid.  On  the  thirty- 
seventh  day  the  fluid  in  each  tube  was  plainly  alkaline  to  litmus;  there 
was  no  pellicle  but  a  dense  bright  yellow  rim  4  mm.  wide,  and  a  yel- 
low precipitates  to  6  mm.  deep.  The  rim  was  homogeneous,  i.  e.,  not 
composed  of  scattered  yellow  zooglceae  on  a  paler  film,  as  was,  however, 
the  rim  in  tubes  of  alkaline  beef  broth  inoculated  directly  from  these 
cultures.  This  rim  was  wrinkled,  or  traversed  crosswise,  by  many 
denser  bands.  The  color  of  the  bacteria  was  as  bright  as  in  the  vessels 
of  the  host  plant;  compared  with  Ridgway's  tables  it  exactly  matched 
his  chrome  yellow  (VI-8).  On  the  fifty-second  day  all  the  tubes  were 
alike.  Each  had  a  thick  dark  yellow  ring  above  the  fluid,  and  a  copi 
ous,  distinctly  yellow  pellicle.  The  fluid  was  nearly  clear  and  dis- 
tinctly pale  brown,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  broth  in  theunin- 
oculated  tubes.  The  yellow  precipitate  was  three  times  as  abundant  as 
that  obtained  in  alkaline  beef  broth,  i.  e.,  6  to  7  mm.  deep.  The  fluid 
was  now  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  germs  were  somewhat  ropy.  The 
cultures  had  a  feeble,  fishy  odor  suggestive  of  amin  compounds.  On 
boiling,  gases  were  given  off  which  immediately  and  strongly  blued 
neutral  litmus  paper.  Conducted  into  a  tube  of  Nessler's  solution,  the 
vapor  from  the  boiling  fluid  caused  an  immediate  copious  loisty  pre- 
cipitate. The  same  result  was  obtained  by  putting  one-fourth  c.c.  of 
the  filtered  fluid  into  Nessler's  solution,  but  no  such  reaction  could  be 
obtained  from  the  uninoculat^d  fluid.  An  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  alkalies  present  and  the  results  are  given,  but  I 
am  not  confident  that  either  one  is  of  any  value.  The  fluid  did  not 
redden  with  a  small,  quantity  of  phenolphthalein,  but  reacted  with  a 
larger  quantity.     Titrated  in  ice  water  with  6  c.  c.  of  the  standard  solu- 

N 
tion  of  phenolphthalein,  3  c.  c.  of  the  fluid  required  0.20  c.  c.  of  —  HCl; 

N 
titrated  with  neutral  litmus,  3  c.  c.  required  0.  30  c.  c.  of  .     HCl.     It 

was  diflScult  to  drive  off  all  the  volatile  alkalies  by  boiling,  the  blue 
reaction  on  wet  litmus  paper  showing  plainly  in  the  steam  when  the 
fluid  was  half  boiled  away. 
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This  experiment  with  hyacinth  broth  was  repeated,  inoculating  a 
tube  of  the  same  stock  with  a  moderate-sized  loop  from  an  alkaline 
beef -broth  culture  12  days  old,  i.  e.,  with  more  germs.  All  the  other 
conditions  were  the  same. 

Remit, — ^The  first  trace  of  growth  was  on  the  fifteenth  day.  On 
the  nineteenth  day  there  were  distinct  rolling  clouds  and  a  yellow  i-im, 
but  no  precipitate.  Subsequently  there  was  a  copious  growth  and  a 
very  heavy  precipitate.     No  crystals  formed. 

P%,  phaseoU  and  j?%.  campestris  both  grew  in  this  fluid,  the  latter 
much  more  readily  than  the  hyacinth  germ. 

The  discovery  of  this  sensitiveness  to  acids  furnished  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  some  perplexing  contradictions  obtained  with  unneu- 
tralized  beef,  potato,  and  cauliflower  broths  early  in  my  study  of  /%. 
hyadnthi.  It  also  afforded  a  partial  explanation  of  the  slow  progress 
of  the  disease  in  the  host  plant,  but  apparently  not  a  full  one,  since 
once  well  established  in  the  vessels,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  parasite 
does  not  immediately  advance  into  and  destroy  the  acid  parenchyma 
under  cover  of  the  alkalies  which  it  produces.  Evidently  there  are 
additional  diflSculties  to  be  overcome,  one  of  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  section. 

FEEBLE   DIA8TAS1C  ACTION. 

The  meager  development  on  cooked  potato  led  to  the  belief  that 
something  in  this  substratum  inhibited  the  growth  of  the  hyacinth 
organism.  In  the  beginning  it  was  thought  that  the  feeble  growth 
might  be  confined  to  certain  varieties  of  potatoes  and  that  on  others  a 
better  growth  could  be  obtained.  To  test  this,  cultures  were  made  on  a 
variety  of  tubers,  new  and  old,  but  with  the  same  result.  Subsequently 
tubers  were  procured  from  a  variety  of  soils  and  from  climates  as 
different  as  New  York  and  Florida,  but  there  was  little  difference  in 
the  amount  of  growth.  The  growth  was  comparatively  feeble  no 
matter  what  the  age  or  origin  of  the  potato.  It  was  then  thought 
that  possibly  the  acidity  of  the  potato  might  be  the  restraining  cause, 
and  dilute  caustic  soda  was  added  to  potato  cylinders,  so  as  to  render 
them  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  after  they  were  steamed.  On  such 
cylinders  the  organism  grew  little  if  any  better  than  on  the  untreated 
potatoes  (41  days),  and  this  hypothesis  was  also  abandoned.  I  then 
began  to  suspect  that  the  feeble  growth  was  wholly  a  matter  of  insufli- 
cient  nutrition,  and  found  that  on  adding  considerable  quantities  of 
cane  sugar  the  growth  incrcjased  rapidly  and  became  very  abundant. 
About  the  same  time  tests  with  iodine  showed  that  the  starch  of  the 
potato,  even  close  under  the  bacterial  layer,  had  been  very  little  acted 
upon  by  the  organism. 

The  rather  meager  growth  of  this  germ  on  potato  now  appears  to  me 
attributable  to  its  feeble  diastasic  action,  i.  e.,  to  its  inability  to  get 
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from  the  starch  enough  food  for  its  normal  growth,  and  I  am  surprised 
tliat  this  explanation  did  not  occur  to  me  at  once.  The  organism  grows 
fairly  well  until  the  small  amount  of  grape  sugar  present  in  the  potato 
is  exhausted,  and  thereafter,  when  thrown  wholly  upon  its  own 
resources,  makes  only  an  extremely  feeble  growth,  corresponding  to 
its  very  feeble  diastasic  powei*s.  This  conclusion  rests  upon  the  fol- 
lowing experiments: 

Iodine  Starch  Reaction. 

My  uninoculated  potato  cylinders  when  tested  with  iodine  potas- 
sium iodide  diluted  with  water,  or  with  iodine  crystals  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol  to  saturation  and  then  diluted  with  water  as  required 
for  use,  always  yielded  an  immediate  bright  blue  reaction.  The  starch 
reaction  was  also  strong  after  the  /%.  hyacmthi  had  been  grown  on 
them  for  several  weeks,  although  there  was  always  evidence  of  slight 
diastasic  action  to  be  found  in  the  purplish  color  assumed  by  some  of 
the  grains.     The  following  are  transcripts  from  my  notes. 

(1)  Some  fragments  of  potato  scraped  from  immediately  under  the 
yellow  slime  on  a  culture  30  days  old  were  put  into  an  old  solution  of 
iodine-glycerine.  They  became  black  at  once,  and  when  crushed  out 
and  examined  under  the  microscope  were  brownish  purple — i.  e.,  more 
brown  purple  than  the  starch  from  a  check  tube.  Tested  with  alcohol- 
iodine  diluted  with  fifteen  or  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  the  starch 
of  the  potato  in  the  check  tubes  became  pure  blue.  In  the  culture, 
immediately  under  the  yellow  slime,  most  of  the  starch-bearing  cells 
became  purple,  but  occasionally  one  was  nearly  pure  blue.  Cells  deep 
in  the  cylinder  reacted  blue. 

(2)  On  the  thirty- first  day  another  tube  of  the  same  lot  was  tested 
with  alcohol-iodine,  diluted  with  thirty  or  forty  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  When  this  fluid  was  put  on  scrapings  from  a  check  tube,  the 
i-eaction  was  pure  blue;  when  it  was  put  on  scrapings  from  imme- 
diately under  the  yellow  slime,  the  starch  reaction  was  purple  and  blue 
purple. 

(3)  A  year  previous  scrapings  were  made  close  under  the  bacterial 
layer  of  a  culture  36  days  old  and  tested  with  iodine  potassium  iodide. 
There  was  a  strong  blue-black  reaction.  Under  the  microscope,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  cells  were  paler  than  othei*s,  indicating  that  some 
of  the  starch  grains  had  been  acted  upon  slightly. 

(4)  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  a  potato  cylinder,  bearing  a  typical 
growth  of  the  yellow  slime  and  uniformly  grayed,  was  broken  across 
the  middle  and  tested  with  iodine  alcohol  in  water.  The  middle  part 
of  the  cylinder  reacted  blue.  The  outer  part,  close  under  the  bacte- 
rial layer,  gave  either  a  reddish  or  purplish  blue  reaction. 

No  potato  cultures  of  this  organism  were  ever  tested  which  did  not 
give  a  very  decided  reaction  with  iodine.     The  importance  of  this  fact 
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will  be  brought  out  to  best  advantage  by  comparison  with  7%.  cam" 
pestris  or  /%.  phaseoU^  both  of  which  exert  on  starch  a  very  powerful 
diastasic  action.  When  either  of  these  germs  is  grown  on  potato  cyl- 
inders in  water  for  30  days,  not  simply  all  of  the  starch  in  the  surface 
cells,  but  also  all  of  that  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cylinder,  is  acted 
upon,  and  this  action  is  not  feeble,  but  so  vigorous  and  far-reaching  that 
if  the  whole  cylinder  is  crushed  in  a  large  bulk  of  the  iodine  water 
there  is  either  no  color  reaction  whatever,  or  merely  in  places  a  feeble 
brownish-purple  tinge,  indicating  that  all  of  the  starch,  or  almost  all, 
has  been  converted. 

Growth  on  Potato  with  Addition  of  Cans  Suoab. 

These  cylinders  were  the  ordinary  potato  cultures  in  test  tubes,  to 
each  of  which  was  added  1  gram  of  cane  sugar.  At  first  growth  was 
retarded — e.  g.,  on  the  fourth  day  it  was  slight  and  white  or  nearly 
white.  On  the  thirty-seventh  day  it  was  yellow,  extended  down  into 
the  fluid,  and  was  20  to  25  times  as  abundant  as  in  the  check  tubes. 
The  surface  was  wet-shining,  but  not  smooth,  owing  to  the  protrusion 
of  rounded  zoogloese.  On  the  sixty -seventh  day  the  slime  was  wax  yel- 
low, and  covered  the  whole  cylinder,  just  as  P^.  campestris  or  /%. 
phaseoli  would  have  done  without  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  entire 
culture  now  looked  like  shagreen  from  inequalities  in  ite  surface  due 
to  the  protrusion  of  rounded  masses.  The  slime  was  neutral,  or  at 
least  not  alkaline,  and  the  small  amount  of  fluid  remaining  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tubes  was  plainly  acid  to  neutral  litmus  paper.  The  brown 
stain  of  the  fluid  was  less  than  in  the  check  tubes. 

Growth  on  Potato  with  Addition  op  Maltose  and  Dextrine. 

This  medium  consisted  of  potato  cylinders  standing,  two-thirds  cov- 
ered with  distilled  water,  in  well-plugged  test  tubes.  To  each  tube 
was  added  100  milligrams  of  maltose  and  an  equal  quantity  of  dex- 
trine. They  were  then  re-steamed  as  usual  (20  minutes  at  100^  C,  on 
8  consecutive  days),  constituting  stock  301.  Eiach  tube  was  inoculated 
with  a  large  loop  of  Pis.  hyacvrvthi  from  a  well-clouded  beef -broth 
culture  11  days  old,  check  tubes  made  from  the  same  tuber  being  held 
for  comparison. 

Result— 'Dxxvin^  the  first  few  days  (4  at  least)  there  was  not  as 
much  growth  in  the  2  maltose-dextrine  tubes  as  in  the  2  check  tubes. 
However,  at  the  end  of  24  days  (temperature  19^  to  25^  C.)  there  was 
an  abundant  yellow,  wet-shining  growth  over  the  whole  of  the  exposed 
part  of  the  cylinder,  down  into  the  upper  part  of  the  water,  and  on 
the  wall  of  the  tube,  at  least  15  times  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check 
tubes.    This  growth  continued  for  several  weeks. 
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Growth  on  Potato  with  Addition  of  Diastase  of  Malt. 

This  medium  consisted  of  4  potato  cylinders  from  the  same  tuber  as 
301,  to  each  of  which  was  added  500  milligrams  of  Merck's  "  diastase 
of  malt  absolute."  After  remaining  over  night  in  a  water  bath  at  50^ 
C,  these  tubes  were  sterilized  by  steaming  about  20  minutes  on  4 
consecutive  days.  Each  tube  received  a  large  loop  from  a  beef -broth 
culture  11  days  old — the  same  tube  that  was  used  to  inoculate  the  tubes 
of  potato-maltose-dextrine.  Two  tubes  without  the  disastase  were 
inoculated  for  comparison.  The  tubes  were  kept  together  in  the  dark 
at  room  temperatures  of  20^  to  25^  C. 

Besult. — By  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  check  tubes  had  developed 
a  thin,  distinct,  yellow  growth  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exposed 
part  (one-third)  of  the  cylinder.  The  progress  of  these  check  cultures 
from  this  time  on  was  typical  for  Ps,  hyacinthi^  there  never  being  any 
copious  growth  or  any  development  of  the  yellow  slime  under  the 
water.  The  tubes  to  which  the  diastase  was  added  were  under  obser- 
vation 55  days.  In  3  of  them  there  was  never  any  growth.  In 
the  fourth  tube  growth  was  retarded  until  the  eighth  day  (tempera- 
tures 20^  to  23^  C),  on  which  date  a  yellow  patch  1  cm.  square  was 
visible.  On  the  twenty  fourth  day  the  organism  had  entirely  overcome 
the  retarding  action  of  the  medium  and  had  made  an  abundant,  dis- 
tinctly yellow,  smooth,  wet-shining  growth  over  the  whole  cylinder 
down  into  the  water  and  up  on  the  wall  of  the  tube.  This  growth  was 
estimated  at  50  times  that  in  the  check  tubes  and  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  any  growth  ever  before  obtained  upon  potato. 

The  3  tubes  in  which  there  had  been  no  growth  were  reinoculated 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day,  using  for  one  a  large  loop  of  yellow  slime 
from  one  of  the  check  tubes,  and  for  each  of  the  other  two  an  equally 
large  loop  of  slime  from  the  other  check  tube.  This  slime  was  rubbed 
carefully  over  the  surface.  No  growth  ensued,  although  the  tubes 
were  watched  for  a  month.  The  fluid  in  these  tubes  was  neutral  to 
litmus,  or  very  feebly  acid  when  dry,  and  the  restraining  influence 
was  therefore  attributed  to  an  excess  of  maltose  or  dextrine  liberated 
by  the  diastase.  On  mashing  one  of  these  cylinders  in  alcohol-iodine 
water  there  was  no  starch  reaction  whatever  nor  any  red  reaction. 

Potato  Starch  in  Peptone  Water  with  Diabtasb. 

This  medium  was  prepared  in  test  tubes  of  resistant  glass,  using  about 
1  gram  (estimated  dry  weight)  of  freshly  prepared  thoroughly  washed 
potato  starch  to  about  9  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  which  had  received  4  per 
cent  of  Witte's  peptonum  siccum.  The  tubes  were  then  put  into  the 
steamer  and  the  starch  solidified  in  a  slanting  position.  Some  of  these 
tubes  were  held  as  checks,  and  the  surface  of  the  remainder  was  flooded 
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with  about  1  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  containing  the  commercial  Taka- 
diastase.  Ekch  tube  received  20  milligrams  of  this  diastase,  which  was 
allowed  to  act  4^  hours  at  23^  C.  and  then  destroyed  by  steam  heat. 
These  tubes  were  then  inoculated  from  three  diflFerent  cultures  of  Pis, 
hyaclntK%  a  beef- broth  culture  14  da}^  old,  a  turnip  culture  9  days 
old,  and  a  carrot  culture  9  days  old.  The  fluid  loops  were  streak^; 
the  solid  loops  were  rubbed  carefully  over  the  whole  slant.  The  tubes 
were  then  kept  in  the  dark  at  room  temperatures  ranging  from  19^ 
to  23^  C. 

Remit, — In  the  check  tubes  at  the  end  of  48  hours  there  was  a  slight  to 
very  slight  growth.  On  the  eighteenth  day  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fouiths  of  the  slant  surface  in  these  tubes  bore  a  thin  bright  yellow 
growth,  which  never  increased  much.  The  development  of  the  germ 
in  the  tubes  which  received  the  diastase  was  plainly  different.  At  the 
end  of  48  hours  the  growth  was  distinctly  yellow  and  much  better  than 
in  the  check  tubes.  On  the  ninth  day  the  principal  difference  was  still 
the  amount  of  growth  which  was  several  times  that  in  the  check  tubes. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  the  growth  was  dirty  yellow,  wet-shining,  and 
copious,  i.  e.,  at  least  10  times  as  much  as  in  the  check  tubes.  The  dif- 
ference in  color  was  very  decided.  The  slime  in  the  check  tubes  was 
pure  yellow;  that  in  the  othei-s  was  dirty  yellow,  verging  into  brown- 
ish. The  tubes  were  now  thought  to  be  rather  too  dry,  and  2  c.  c.  of 
sterile  Potomac  River  water  was  pipetted  into  each  one,  the  result  being 
a  somewhat  increased  growth.  On  the  forty-fourth  day  the  growth  in 
the  check  tubes  was  still  feeble  and  much  less  than  in  the  tubes  which 
received  the  diastase.  The  substratum  of  the  latter  had  become  brown- 
ish-white with  the  merest  trace  of  pink  in  it.  The  same  stain  appeared 
in  the  check  tubes,  but  was  much  feebler. 

Tubes  of  Ph,  cmnpeatris  and  Ps,  phoHeoll  yielded  some  instructive 
comparisons.  In  the  check  cultures,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  the  growth 
of  these  two  germs  was  at  least  20  times  as  abundant  as  that  of  /i. 
hyachithL  On  the  seventy-third  day,  in  the  check  tubes,  the  layer 
of  Ps,  hyacinthi  was  still  feeble,  and  was  still  distinctly  yellow; 
that  of  Ph,  campestrU  and  i%.  jyhdseoli  was  100  times  as  abundant  and 
had  lost  all  of  its  pure  3'ellow  color,  this  having  changed  into  a  decided 
brown.  The  starch  in  the  check  tubes  of  the  hyacinth  germ  was  as 
firm,  elastic,  and  insoluble  as  when  first  inoculated,  and  was  but  little 
stained;  that  in  the  corresponding  tubes  of  /%.  (xwipestris  and  /%. 
phaseoll  was  gray,  soft-mushy,  and  soluble  in  water.  Tested  in  alco- 
hol-iodine diluted  with  50  volumes  of  distilled  water,  the  check  cultures 
of  Ph,  hyacinthi  gave  a  strong  starch  reaction;  those  of  P^.  campestm 
and  Ph.  phmeoli  gave  no  color  reaction  whatever.  One  culture  of  each 
was  also  tested  with  Soxhlet's  solution  for  the  presence  of  reducing  sub- 
stances. Ph,  campestris  and  Ps,  phaseoli  each  reduced  25  c.  c.  of  the 
standard  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (34.639  grams  of  c.  p.  CuSO^  6  H,0 
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in  600  c.  c.  of  H,0).  The  tests  were  made  in  the  usual  way  with  5  c.  c. 
portions  of  the  copper  solution  and  5  c.  c.  of  the  alkaline  solution  in  40 
c.  c.  of  distilled  water,  boiling  2  minutes  in  white  porcelain  capsules. 
The  check  culture  of  Ps,  hyaclnthi  was  estimated  to  have  reduced  only 
a  small  fraction  of  1  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution.  On  settling  there  was 
only  a  little  red  precipitate  and  the  fluid  was  still  quite  green-blue,  so 
that  perhaps  not  more  than  one  one-thousandth  of  the  starch  was  con- 
verted. The  cabbage  and  the  bean  germ  grew  as  well,  or  very  nearly 
as  well,  on  the  peptone-potato  starch  without  the  diastase  as  with  it, 
the  cultures  looking  much  alike. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Taka-diastase  contained  a  trace  of  some  reducing 
substance  and  the  peptone  in  water  was  able  of  itself  to  nourish  the 
hyacinth  germ  for  a  time,  it  was  thought  best  to  repeat  this  experi- 
ment, using  solutions  of  mineral  salts,  sodium  asparaginate  and  ammo- 
nium lactate  in  place  of  the  peptone,  the  same  kind  of  starch,  and  a 
Taka-diastase,  reprecipitated  for  me  by  Dr.  John  M.  Francis. 

Nutrient  Starch  Jelly  No.  1. 

This  medium  was  prepared  from  ITschinsky's  solution,  substituting 
potato  starch  for  the  glycerine.  My  method  of  preparing  this  medium 
and  the  following  one  need  not  be  given  here,  as  it  has  been  published 
in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Boston  meeting,  1898,  page  411,  and  in  Centmlblatt  fur  Bak- 
teriologie,  2.  Abt.,  Bd.  V,  page  102.  All  that  is  necessary  to  say  is 
that  each  tube  contained  from  5  to  7  c.  c.  of  the  sohition  and  1  to  1.5 
grams  of  the  dry  starch.  After  the  starch  had  set  and  was  ready  for 
use  the  check  tubes  were  counted  out  and  the  slant  surface  of  the  jelly 
in  each  of  the  others  was  flooded  with  1  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  contain- 
ing exactly  20  milligrams  of  the  diastase.  These  tubes  were  then  put 
into  the  thermostat  at  34^  C.  for  1\  hours,  and  afterwards  the  diastase 
was  destroyed  and  the  tubes  sterilized  in  the  usual  way,  i.  e.,  by  steam- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  on  3  consecutive  days. 

Before  using,  the  diastase  was  carefully  tested  for  the  presence  of 
reducing  substances  and  found  to  be  entirely  free.  This  diastase  like- 
wise gives  no  blue  reaction  with  guaiac  resin  and  hydrogen  peroxide. 
The  starch  jelly  was  also  tested  in  the  same  way,  using  Soxhlet's  solu- 
tion, and  was  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  reducing  substances. 
On  the  contrary,  bits  of  starch  jelly  from  the  tubes  which  had  been 
treated  with  the  diastase  gave  an  immediate  rusty  precipitate  when 
dropped  into  the  boiling  fluid. 

Three  tubes  of  this  medium  were  inoculated,  along  with  3  check 
tubes.  These  6  tubes  were  divivided  into  3  lots,  each  group  being 
inoculated  from  a  separate  culture.  All  were  kept  in  the  dark  at 
room  temperatures,  which  ranged  from  19^  to  25^  C.  during  the  first 
2  weeks  and  then  from  25^  to  34^  C.  (mostly  25^  to  29^). 
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BesulL — ^Two  of  these  groups  of  tubes  failed  to  catch  and  wore 
reinoculated  later  so  that  the  first  group  will  be  considered  by  itself. 

(1)  These  2  tubes  were  inoculated  in  the  same  way  from  a  fluid 
culture  32  days  old.  During  the  first  18  days  there  was  no  trace  of 
color  or  sign  of  growth  in  the  check  tube.  On  the  twenty -seventh 
day  there  was  a  slight  growth  with  feeble  yellowing  of  the  surface,  but 
careful  scrutiny  was  necessary  to  detect  it.  On  the  thirty-fifth  day  a 
slight  increase  of  growth  was  noted.  The  starch  had  not  dried  out 
much  and  the  whole  of  it  was  still  bluish  white,  indicating  that  Uiere 
had  been  no  considerable  diastasic  action.  The  streak  was  very  thin, 
very  pale  yellow,  did  not  hide  the  substratum,  and  had  no  well-defined 
margins.  On  the  sixty -second  day  there  was  decidedly  more  growth, 
the  whole  surface  being  covered  with  a  thin,  distinctly  yellow,  smooth, 
homogeneous,  wet-shining  layer.  The  body  of  the  starch  still  pre- 
served its  bluish  white  luster  and  retained  its  water  well.  The  amount 
of  growth  in  this  tube  after  62  days  was  not  greater  than  that  present 
in  the  other  tube  at  the  end  of  5  days.  In  the  tube  which  received 
the  diastase  there  was,  on  the  fifth  day,  a  distinct  but  not  very  copious 
growth,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  slant  surface.  On  the 
twelfth  day  there  was  an  abundant  bright  yellow  growth  covering  the 
whole  surface  and  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  check  tube. 
This  contrast  continued  for  some  time,  the  difference  in  the  2  tubes 
on  the  fourteenth  day  being  shown  in  figs.  15  and  16  of  the  plate 
accompanying  bulletin  26  of  this  Division.  The  color  was  approxi- 
mately Ridgway's  canary  yellow  (VI-12).  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
the  slime  was  still  bright  yellow,  and  the  amount  of  growth  was  esti- 
mated at  200  times  that  in  the  check  tube.  On  the  thirty-ninth  day 
there  ^as  still  no  brown  stain. 

(2)  After  8  days  the  other  4  tubes  were  reinoculated  copiously  over 
the  whole  surface  with  yellow  slime  taken  from  the  culture  just 
described.  They  were  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  light  and  tem- 
perature, the  greatest  difference  between  these  and  the  preceding 
being  the  enormous  number  of  germs  used  in  making  the  inoculation. 

BeHulL— The  2  check  tubes  behaved  alike.  On  the  fourth  day  there 
was  a  trace  of  yellow  growth  at  the  bottom  of  the  slant,  but  it  was 
feeble,  and  was  visible  on  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  sur- 
face. At  this  time  the  tubes  which  received  the  diastase  showed  an 
abundant  bright  yellow  growth  over  the  whole  surface,  a  gi*owth  several 
hundred  times  as  abundant  as  that  in  the  check  tubes.  On  the  sixteenth 
day,  in  the  check  tubes,  there  was  only  a  feeble  growth  of  9  or  10  square 
millimeters.  This  growth  was  bright  yellow,  but  it  was  not  one  one- 
hundredth  as  much  as  in  the  tubes  which  received  the  diastase.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day,  in  the  check  tubes,  the  growth  had  doubled,  but 
the  substratum  was  hidden  only  over  a  few  square  millimeters,  and  the 
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ratio  of  growth  in  the  2  sets  of  tubes  was  still  about  the  same,  viz, 
1 :  100.  The  starch  was  still  bluish  white.  On  the  twentj-serenth  day, 
in  the  tubes  which  received  the  diastase,  the  growth  covered  the  whole 
surface  of  the  slant  (800  to  900  sq.  mm.)  with  a  smooth,  homogeneous, 
wet-shining,  canary  yellow  layer,  which  was  abundant  enough  to  hide 
the  substratum.  There  was  a  trace  of  pink  in  the  starch,  but  no  brown 
stain.  On  the  thirty-fifth  day  the  starch  jelly  was  removed  from  one 
of  the  check  tubes.  It  was  as  firm  and  elastic  as  when  first  prepared. 
On  breaking  it  into  fragments  and  throwing  it  into  boiling  Soxhlet's 
solution  (6  c.  c.  standard  CuSO^  5  H,0  solution;  5  c.  c.  standard  alkaline 
solution;  40  c.  c.  distilled  water)  and  continuing  the  boiling  3  minutes, 
the  fluid  was  as  blue  as  at  the  beginning,  and  the  only  precipitate  of 
copper  oxide  was  an  extremely  slight  one  restricted  to  those  fragments 
of  the  jelly  which  were  immediately  under  the  bacterial  layer.  Cer- 
tainly not  more  than  one  one-thousandth  of  the  starch  was  con  veiled. 

(3)  The  experiment  just  described  was  repeated  3  months  later  in 
the  warmer  weather  of  midsummer.  A  new  stock  of  the  medium 
was  prepared  and  in  this  case  each  tube  received  2  gr.  of  the  dry 
potato  starch  and  8  c.  c.  of  the  nutrient  mineral  solution.  Instead, 
however,  of  converting  the  starch  with  diastase,  the  carbon  food  was 
supplied  by  the  addition  of  various  sugars,  alcohols,  and  gums. 
No  mention  will  be  made  here  of  anything  but  the  check  tube 
and  a  tube  of  the  same  stock  fortified  by  the  addition  of  500  mg.  of 
a  dextrine,  which  contained  a  substance  reducing  Soxhlet's  solution 
but  no  amylodextrine  and  no  substance  reducing  Barfoed's  reagent 
Both  tubes  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way;  i.  e., 
each  with  a  large  loop  of  yellow  slime  from  a  f ructose-agar  culture 
17  days  old,  but  still  in  excellent  condition  owing  to  its  having  grown 
slowly  on  the  start.  The  tubes  were  kept  in  a  dark  closet  at  room 
temperatures  ranging  from  25°  to  32°  C.  (30°  to  32°  during  the  first 
5  days).  Tubes  of  Ps.  campestris  and  Pa,  phaseoli  were  also  inocu- 
lated at  the  same  time  and  kept  under  the  same  conditions. 

Result — In  the  check  tube  of  Ps.  hyacinthi  there  was  no  visible 
growth  during  the  first  48  hours.  On  the  third  day  there  was  a  very 
slight  growth  (barely  visible),  and  the  bluish  white  translucent  appear- 
ance of  the  starch  remained  unchanged.  In  the  tube  which  received 
the  dextrine,  growth  was  visible  in  48  hours,  but  it  was  still  feeble  on 
the  third  day;  i.  e.,  growth  was  retarded.  On  the  third  day,  in  the 
check  tubes  of  Ps,  campestris  and  Ps,  jyJuiseol^  there  was  20  timas  as 
much  growth,  and  the  starch  jelly  under  the  slime,  to  a  depth  of  2 
mm.,  was  changed  to  a  dead,  opaque  white.  Returning  to  the  hya- 
cinth germ,  there  was  on  the  seventh  day,  in  the  check  tube,  a  very 
thin,  pale  yellow  streak  or  film  down  the  middle  of  the  slant.  In  the 
tube  which  received  the  dextrine  the  whole  surface  was  covered  by  a 
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thin  distinctly  yellow  layer;  i.  e.,  there  was  several  times  as  much 
growth  as  in  the  check  tube,  but  there  was  no  visible  diastasic  action. 
The  growth  of  Ph.  phaseoU  on  the  check  was  now  at  least  100  times  as 
abundant  as  that  of  Ps.  hyacinthi  on  the  same  medium. 

On  the  starch  jelly  with  addition  of  the  dextrin  Ps.  campestrU  and 
Ps.  phoHeoli  both  made  a  good  growth.  On  the  seventh  day  i%. 
campestris  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  long  slant  to  a  depth  of  1 
to  3  millimeters  with  a  semifluid,  smooth,  wet-shining  slime,  and  the 
diastasic  action  now  involved  nine-tenths  of  the  starch.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  starch  was  clearly  visible,  proceeding  slowly  and  uniformly 
from  the  surface  of  the  slant  inward.  There  was  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  lx>tween  the  converted  and  unconverted  starch.  The 
latter  was  bluish  white,  opalescent,  translucent,  firm,  elastic,  insolu- 
ble; the  fonner  was  dead  white,  opaque,  soft,  inelastic,  and  soluble  in 
water  on  gentle  shaking.  This  pail  gave  no  color  reaction  whatever 
on  adding  iodine  water.  On  washing  it  all  out  the  unchanged  one- 
tenth  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was  seen  to  have  preserved  the  shape 
of  the  original  slant,  and  on  adding  the  iodine  water  it  became  bright 
blue.  In  the  corresponding  tube  of  Ph.  phaseoli  the  growth  at  this 
time  appeared  to  be  equally  as  good,  but  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
starch  was  converted.  The  diastasic  action  proceeded  from  the  surface 
inward  in  the  same  regular  manner,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
converted  and  unconverted  starch  was  equally  sharp,  and  the  converted 
portion  had  all  the  peculiarities  recorded  for  that  acted  on  by  /%. 
campest/i'is.  A  f mgnient  of  this  soft  white  starch  as  big  as  two  peas 
was  stirred  up  in  5  c.  c.  of  the  very  sensitive  pale  brown  alcoholic 
iodine  water,  but  no  color  reaction  could  be  obtained.  This  changed 
starch  included  all  of  the  outer  5  or  6  millimeters  of  the  slant;  on  fill- 
ing the  tube  part  full  of  water  and  shaking  gently  all  of  it  dissolved 
readily,  leaving  in  the  bottom  a  translucent,  bluish  white,  insoluble, 
miniature  slant,  which  immediately  reacted  bright  blue  on  pouring  in 
the  same  iodine  water.  These  experiments  show  that  the  presence  of 
albuminoids  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  diastasic  fer- 
ment and  also  that  it  is  excretecl  by  these  two  species  in  the  pre.<ence 
of  an  abundance  of  readily  assimilable  food. 

On  the  twelfth  day,  in  the  check  tube  of  Ph.  hyacinthi^  the  thin, 
pale  yellow  growth  had  extended  over  most  of  the  slant  surface,  but 
it  was  still  not  one-hundredth  part  as  abundant  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing tube  of  7%.  phuHeoJl.,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  dia- 
stiisic  action,  whereas  in  the  latter  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  starch  had  been  digested.  In  the  tube  which  received  the  dextrin. 
Ph.  hyacinthl  had  made,  on  this  date,  a  good,  bright  yellow  but  rather 
dry  growth  over  the  whole  surface.  On  the  thirtieth  day,  in  this 
same  medium,  there  was  a  plentiful,  smooth,  wet-shining,  bright  yel- 
low slime  over  the  whole  surface,  i.  e.,  growth  enough  to  hide  the  sub- 
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stratum,  but  no  brown  stain,  no  decided  smell,  and  no  ocular  evidence 
of  any  diastasic  action.  The  germs  were  carefully  scraped  off  and 
iodine  water  poured  into  the  tube,  whereupon  there  was  an  immediate 
and  general  blue  reaction,  showing  that  very  little  of  the  starch  had 
been  changed.  This  shows  clearly  that  increased  growth  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  increased  secretion  of  the  diastasic  ferment. 
The  check  tube  could  not  be  compared  owing  to  a  contamination. 

(4)  A  few  days  later  another  check  tube  was  inoculated  and  a  similar 
feeble  growth  ensued.  A  tube  containing  600  milligrams  of  dextrin, 
^vhich  was  inoculated  for  comparison,  gave  a  much  better  growth.  On 
the  third  day  the  whole  surface  of  the  slant  in  this  tube  was  covered 
by  a  thin,  distinctly  yellow,  dry  layer,  and  there  was  no  visible  dia- 
stasic action.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  growth  was  smooth,  wet-shining, 
bright  yellow,  and  about  8  times  as  abundant  as  in  the  check  tube. 
There  was  also  a  decided  diastasic  action,  involving  the  outer  5  milli- 
meters of  the  starch.  This  result  contradicts  the  preceding  experiment 
with  dextrin  and  is  probably  attributable  to  the  action  of  some  unde- 
tected, intruding  organism  (see  p.  64). 

Nutrient  Starch  Jelly  No.  2. 

The  nutrient  solution  used  in  preparing  this  medium  differed  from 
the  preceding  by  addition  of  sodium  sulphate;  by  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  magnesium  sulphate  and  calcium  chlorid;  by  a  slight 
reduction  of  the  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  asparaginate,  and  ammonium 
lactate,  ^nd  by  a  slight  increase  of  the  dipotassium  phosphate  (for 
exact  composition  see  loco  eit).  Each  tube  received  exactly  10  c.  c. 
of  this  solution  and  2  grams  of  dry  potato  starch  free  from  any  trace 
of  sugar.  For  comparison  a  culture  was  laid  at  the  same  time  on 
starch  jelly  No.  1,  containing  2  grams  of  the  same  starch  and  10  c.  c. 
of  the  glycerin-free  Uschinsky.  The  slant  surface  of  each  substratum 
was  inoculated  in  the  same  way,  carefully  and  very  copiously,  with 
bright  yellow  slime  from  a  starch-jelly  culture  17  days  old.  The  tubes 
were  kept  in  a  dark  place  at  room  temperatures  ranging  from  21^  to 
31°  C.  (most  of  the  time  below  28^). 

Jiestdt, — On  the  fifth  day  there  was  a  feeble,  bright  yellow  growth, 
much  alike  in  each  tube,  and  no  visible  diastasic  action.  On  the  elev- 
enth day  there  was  a  thin,  bright  yellow  growth  over  nearly  the  whole 
surface — i.  e.,  a  considerable  increase  of  growth,  but  still  no  diastasic 
action.  Both  tubes  were  much  alike,  but  there  appeared  to  be  slightly 
more  growth  in  starch  jelly  No.  1.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  the 
growth  in  starch  jelly  No.  2  had  increased  but  little.  This  growth 
was  wet-shining  and  distinctly  yellow,  but  so  feeble  that  the  substratum 
was  not  hidden;  there  was  no  brown  stain  in  the  substratum,  and  no 
visible  diaotasic  action.  In  starch  jelly  No.  1  there  was  distinctly 
more  growth,  but  no  visible  diastasic  action.     An  intruding  colony 
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(the  product  of  a  spore  which  passed  through  the  sterilizing  oven 
uninjured)  had  come  to  the  surface,  and  I  suspected  that  sugar  liberated 
by  this  colony  had  diflfused  through  the  substratum  and  stimulated  the 
growth  of  JPs.  hyacinthi.  On  the  thirty -fifth  day  there  was  no  increased 
growth  and  no  visible  diastasic  action  in  jelly  No.  2,  but  in  jelly  No.  1 
the  bright  yellow  growth  was  3  or  4  times  as  abundant  and  was  now 
clearly  attributable  to  diffusion  of  sugar,  or  some  other  assimilable  sub- 
stance, liberated  by  the  intruding  organism.  There  was  no  visible 
diastasic  action  except  in  the  starch  immediately  around  where  this 
white  colony  had  come  to  the  surface.  The  effect  of  the  growth  of 
this  intruder  was  most  clear  cut  and  interesting. 

For  comparison  with  these  two  tubes  a  culture  was  laid  at  the  same 
time  on  starch  jelly  No.  2  with  addition  of  500  milligrams  of  dextrin. 
The  organism  grew  well  on  this  substratum,  making  4  to  6  times  as 
much  growth  as  in  the  check  tubes.  On  the  twenty -third  day,  when 
last  examined,  there  was  an  excellent  growth  and  had  been  for  3  weeks, 
but  there  was  no  visible  diastasic  action. 

Ps,  phaseoU  was  very  pale  and  made  a  much  less  abundant  growth 
on  nutrient  starch  jelly  No.  2  (made  with  the  modified  Uschinsky's 
solution  minus  the  glycerin)  than  it  did  on  potato,  or  than  did  /^.  cam- 
pestris.  In  Uschinsky's  solution,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  yellower  and 
grew  rather  better  than  Ps,  campestris. 

Hyacinth  Starch  Jelly. 

This  was  made  by  adding  1  gram  of  dry  sugar-free  hyacinth  starch, 
obtained  from  bulbs,  to  5  c.  c.  portions  of  Uschinsky's  solution.  Three 
tubes  were  prepared,  to  one  of  which  was  added  500  milligrams  of 
cane  sugar.  The  tubes  were  steamed  2  hours  .on  each  of  3  consecutive 
days  at  91^  C,  this  low  temperature  being  obtained  by  putting  the 
tubes  in  the  top  of  the  steamer  with  the  vents  left  open.  The  tubes 
were  inoculated  with  Ps,  hyaclhthi  very  copiously  in  the  same  manner 
soon  after  the  third  steaming  from  a  starch  jelly  culture  7  days  old. 
They  were  kept  together  in  a  dark  place  at  room  temperatures  ranging 
from  15°  to  26°  C. 

Result.— AX  the  end  of  48  hours  (tempemture,  21°  to  22°  C.)  growth 
was  visible  in  each  tube.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  2  check 
tubes  were  alike,  the  whole  surface  of  the  long  slant  being  covered 
with  a  very  thin,  distinctly  j^ellow  growth.  There  was,  however,  no 
visible  diastasic  action,  the  organism  behaving  on  hyacinth  starch 
exactly  as  on  potato  starch.  In  the  tube  which  received  the  cane 
sugar  there  was  4  or  5  time^  as  much  growth  as  in  either  of  the  check 
tubes.  This  growth  was  bright  yellow  and  covered  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  slant,  but  there  was  no  visible  diastasic  action,  the 
increased  growth  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  cane  sugar.  A  lit- 
tle later  this  tube  was  accidentally  broken.     The  check  tubes  were 
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under  observation  for  an  additional  24  days,  during  which  time  a  great 
change  took  place  in  one  of  them,  the  growth  increasing  tenfold. 
This  increased  growth  of  the  organism  was  due  to  no  diastasic  action 
of  its  own,  but  to  the  diffusion  of  maltose  or  dextrin  liberated  from 
the  starch  by  some  buried,  slow-growing,  white,  starch-converting  col- 
onies, which  originated  from  spores  that  found  their  way  into  the  starch 
during  its  preimration  and  which  passed  through  the  steamings 
uninjured. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  is  also  supported  by  the  fact,  already  set 
forth,  that  I^i,  hyacinthi  grows  well  on  a  variety  of  crude  vegetable 
substances  rich  in  sugar.  That  this  feeble  diastasic  action  partially 
accounts  for  the  feeble  parasitism  admits  of  little  doubt.  Probably 
its  feeble  cytohydrolytic  action  and  its  strict  aerobism  are  also  restrain- 
ing influences. 

AEROBISM. 

As  already  noted,  the  buried  colonies  of  /%.  hyacinthi  in  plate  cul- 
tures grew  slowly,  and  those  deepest  in  the  layer  of  agar  or  gelatin 
remained  smallest.  In  the  stab  cultures  also  the  bacteria  gradually 
faded  out  in  the  depths,  making  much  the  best  growth  near  the  surface. 
The  additional  results  bearing  on  the  inability  of  this  germ  to  grow 
in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen  are  thrown  together  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Fermentation  Tubbb. 

The  form  of  tube  used  in  my  labomtory  is  that  devised  by  Dr.  Theo- 
bald Smith  and  made  by  E.  Greiner,  of  New  York.*  This,  by  reason 
of  its  size  and  shape,  the  writer  has  found  more  satisfactory  than  sev- 
eral other  sorts  he  has  tried. 

First  is  a  table,  which  sets  forth  the  results  obtained  with  fermen- 
tation tubes  in  1897.  The  tubes  were  filled  with  distilled  water  con- 
taining 1  per  cent  of  Witte's  peptonum  siccum  and  1  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  or  other  substance  to  be  tested. 

*  The  fermentation  tube,  with  special  reference  to  anaerobioeis  and  gas  production 
among  bacteria.     The  Wilder  Quarter  Century  Book,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1893,  p.  187. 
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Each  of  these  tubes  was  inoculated  February  12  with  one  loop  from 
a  beef  broth  culture  made  February  5.  This  culture  was  well  donded 
and  becoming  moderately,  turbid  from  the  presencse  of  nuroeroop 
small  zooglceae.  It  also  contained  a  moderate  amount  of  yellov 
precipitate.  The  tubes  were  ver}-  clear  when  inoculated,  and  perfectly 
sterile,  the  third  steaming  having  taken  place  some  weeks  previous 
The  fluid  in  each  tul)e  was  feebly  alkaline  to  litmus  when  inoculated 
The  cultures  were  kept  at  living-room  temperatures  (20^  to  23-  C>. 
Februarj'  19  the  cultures  were  first  tested  with  litmus  (the  best  neutral 
litmus  paper  procurable).  The  fluid  in  each  was  plainly  alkaline 
(much  more  so  than  on  the  start).  March  1  the  fluids  were  again  testal. 
All  were  alkaline  to  neutral  litmus  paper.  March  12  the  cultures  were 
again  tested.  Each  was  plainly  alkaline,  although  not  strong^Iy  sa 
The  blue  color  faded  out  when  the  paper  dried.  If  any  acid  w* 
formed  it  was  masked  by  the  alkali  originally  present  in  the  tube» 
and  by  that  produced  during  the  growth  of  the  organism. 

The  above  results  were  obtained  in  1897.  In  1899  additional  fer- 
mentation-tube experiments  were  instituted  with  the  following  result^: 

(1)  One  of  the  fluids  used  was  a  1:2  nonpeptonized  beef  bouilioB 
(stock  382)  rendered  neutral  to  phenolphthalein  with  sodium  hydrate 
and  deprived  of  its  muscle  sugar  by  growing  Bacillus  etdi  in  it  over 
night.  It  was  then  cleared  by  passing  it  through  a  Chamberiaixi 
filter.  The  following  substances  were  tested  in  this  bouillon:  Grape 
sugar,  cane  sugar,  and  galactose  (3  tubes  of  each).  £^h  tube  ooo- 
tained  5  per  cent  of  the  sugar  to  be  tested  except  those  with  the 
grape  sugar  which  (H>ntained  2.8  per  cent.  The  inoculations  were 
made  February  2  and  the  experiment  was  closed  March  4.  The  tobe^ 
of  grape  sugar  and  c^ne  sugar  were  all  well  clouded  (in  the  bowl  and 
outer  two-thii-ds  of  the  U)  on  the  fifth  day,  with  exception  of  one  of 
the  grape-sugar  tubes  which  was  then  only  very  feebly  clouded,  bat 
was  well  clouded  2  days  later.  In  each  case  the  closed  end  of  the 
tube  and  the  inner  one-third  of  the  U  remained  clear  until  the  end  of 
the  experiment.  The  reaction  to  litmus  was  watched  carefully.  The 
fluid  in  the  bowl  of  each  of  the  tul>es  was  plainly  alkaline  to  litoiw 
paper  (wet  or  dried)  on  the  ninth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-third  days. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  in  eac^h  tube,  wheth*  of  grape  sugar  or  cmne 
sugar,  the  litmus  reaction  was  distinctly  different.  The  tests  were 
made  with  two  freshly  prepared  sensitive  litmus  papers,  the  one 
purplish  red,  the  other  pale  lavender  blue.  The  fluids  now  blued  the 
purplish  red  paper  slightly  and  at  the  same  time  reddened  the  bluish 
paper.  The  contrast  in  each  case  to  inoculated  check  tubes  of  the 
plain  bouillon  (which  were  now  intensely  alkaline  and  blued  both 
papers)  was  striking.  The  only  conclusion  I  could  come  to  was  that  a 
definite  but  small  amount  of  acid  had  been  formed  slowly  from  the 
grape  and  the  cane  sugar.     In  comparison  with  plain  bouiUon  these 
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lugar  bouillons  stimulated  growth.    No  gas  was  formed.    The  growth 
m  each  was  typical  for  /%.  hyacinthi. 

In  2  of  the  3  tubes  of  galactose  7%.  hydcinthi  refused  to  grow,  and  in 
tiie  third  clouding  did  not  appear  until  after  the  seventh  day.  On  the 
ninth  day  the  fluid  in  the  bowl  and  outer  twQ-thirds  of  the  U  was 
feeblj"^  clouded.  After  a  time  there  was  an  abundant  3'ellow  growth 
an  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  but  the  closed  end  remained  clear 
throughout  the  experiment.  The  fluid,  as  we  have  seen,  was  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein  (strongly  alkaline  to  litmus)  on  the  start.  It  was 
still  strongly  alkaline  to  litmus  on  the  ninth  day;  on  the  fifteenth  day 
it  was  moderately  alkaline.  On  the  twenty-third  day  it  was  neutral 
to  litmus  or  nearly  so,  but  so  was  an  uninoculated  tube.  On  the 
thirtieth  day  the  fluid  was  distinctly  acid,  even  to  the  purplish  red 
paper.  No  gas  was  produced.  The  cloudy  fluid  was  now  pipetted 
from  the  open  end  of  the  bulb  into  a  clean  test  tube  and  reduced  by 
boiling  to  one-third  its  original  volume.  Moistened  litmus  paper  was 
reddened  in  the  vapors  which  first  came  off  (CO,0-  Afterwards  there 
was  no  reddening  of  the  litmus  paper  in  the  steam  and  the  concentrated 
fluid  was  more  acid  than  before. 

The  fact  that  the  organism  failed  to  grow  in  two  of  the  tubes  and 
wa8  retarded  in  the  third  was  attributed  to  the  effect  of  a  soluble 
brown  substance  which  appeared  in  the  tubes  as  a  result  of  the  3 
steamings  which  followed  the  addition  of  the  galactose. 

(2)  Absolute  ethyl  alcohol  was  also  pipetted  into  4  tubes  of  the  same 
stock.     Two  of  the  tubes  received  2^  per  cent  and  two  5  per  cent  of 
this  alcohol.     Eku^h  tube  was  then  inoculated  with  two  3  mm.  loops 
from  fluid  cultures  13  days  old  (tubes  1  and  2,  January  20,  1899). 
This  experiment  was  suggested  by  the  results  obtained  with  Sharp 
and  Dohme's  litmus  solution  in  milk.     In  one  of  the  5  per  cent  alco- 
hols the  organism  failed  to  grow.     In  the  other  3  tubes  clouding 
occurred  on  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day ;  i.  e. ,  growth  was  retarded  very 
decidedly.     The  tubes  never  became  heavily  clouded;  growth  ceased 
early  and  the  closed  end  remained   cle^r  (30  days).     The  fluid  was 
plainly  alkaline  to  litmus  at  the  beginning  and  on  the  ninth  and  the 
fifteenth  days.     On  the  latter  date  the  appearance  of  the  cultures  was 
that  of  simple  toleration  of  the  alcohol  rather  than  of  any  use  of  it  for 
growth.     The  alkalinity  in  one  of  the  2^  per  cent  tubes  on  the  fifteenth 
day  was  rather  feeble;  i.  e.,  much  less  than  in  an  uninoculated  tube  or 
than  in  inoculated  tubes  of  the  simple  bouillon.     On  the  twenty-third 
day  the  fluid  had  settled  clear  and  was  feebly  acid  to  litmus.     On  the 
thirtieth  day  the  fluid  (in  each  tube)  was  clear  and  was  distinctly  acid 
to  both  the  litmus  papers.     No  gas  had  formed.     The  precipitate  was 
distinctly  yellow  but  scanty;  i.  e.,  there  was  only  about  one-twentieth 
to  one-fiftieth  as  much  as  in  the  tubes  of  simple  bouillon  and  about 
one  one-hundredth  aJ9  much  as  in  the  tubes  of  grape  sugar  and  cane 
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sugar.  The  least  growth  was  in  the  5  per  cent  alcohol.  Evidently 
the  acid  which  was  formed  inhibited  growth,  although  it  did  not 
immediately  kill  all  of  the  organisms.  This  was  determined  by  mak- 
ing 6  cultures  from  the  5  per  cent  alcohol  on  the  twenty -third  day  (2 
carrot,  2  potato,  and  2  coconut  cultures — 1  loop  for  each).  The 
organism  gi*ew  in  all  the^e  tubes,  but  its  development  was  slow.  It 
was  not  visible  in  anj'  of  them  on  the  fourth  day.  The  yellow  growth 
appeared  in  5  of  these  tubes  on  the  sixth  day  and  in  the  sixth  tube  a 
day  or  two  later.  A  fact  which  shows  the  remarkably  slow  diflfuHion 
of  the  acid  is  that  the  fluid  in  the  closed  end  of  the  tubes  (2i  per  cent 
alcohol)  remained  alkaline  while  that  in  the  open  end  became  acid. 
On  tho  thirtieth  day,  in  1  tube,  the  fluid  in  the  bowl  was  "'distinctly 
acid  to  the  blue  paper  and  also  to  the  pale  red  paper;''  in  the  other  it 
was  "strongly  acid  to  both  red  and  blue  papers."  Nevertheless, 
when  the  contents  of  these  2  tubes  was  poured  out  into  a  clean  test 
tube  and  thoroughly  mixed  it  was  no  longer  acid  to  either  paper^  but 
had  become  slightly  alkaline;  i.  e.,  not  enough  acid  was  produceci  in 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  to  neutralize  the  sodium  hydrate  in  the  25 
c.  c.  of  fluid  (25  c.  c.  of  v[  NaOH  per  liter).  This  fluid  was  then  redaced 
one-half  by  boiling,  but  no  acid  vapors  appeared  in  the  steam. 

(3)  The  experiments  with  glycerol  and  maltose  were  I'epeated  to  see 
whether  the  faint  clouding  which  finally  appeared  in  the  closed  end, 
in  the  experiments  of  1897,  should  be  attributed  to  facultative  ana^ 
robism  or  only  to  some  accident.  The  stock  used  was  a  1:2  slightly 
alkaline  non-peptonized  sugar-free  beef  bouillon  (No.  460).* 

To  this  was  added  2  per  cent  of  Schering's  twice  distilled  c.  p. 
glycerin  in  the  one  case  and  2  per  cent  of  Merck's  c.  p.  maltose  in 
the  other.  The  experiments  were  carried  through  in  duplicate.  Hav- 
ing been  on  tlie  shelf  15  days  since  the  last  sterilization,  the  tabes 
were  resteamed  for  20  minutes  but  no  air  bubbles  appeared.  Each 
tube  was  then  inoculated  with  one  3  mm.  loop  from  a  cloudy  broth 
culture  3  days  old.     The  observations  were  continued  23  days. 

Remjlt. — The  tul)es  of  glycerin  bouillon  clouded  in  the  bowl  and  outer 
three-fourths  of  the  U  on  the  second  day,  but  remained  entirely  clear  in 
the  closed  end  during  the  whole  time.  The  glycerin  gave  no  increased 
clouding,  i.  e.,  not  more  than  the  simple  bouillon.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation in  the  U  i*emainexl  sharp.  The  fluid  was  slightly  alkaline  to 
litmus  when  inoculated  and  was  neutral  to  feebly  alkaline  at  the  close 
of  the  experiment. 

The  maltose  bouillon  was  feebly  clouded  in  the  bowl  and  outer  three- 
fourths  of  the  U  on  the  second  day.  The  line  of  demarcation  in  the 
U  was  sharp  on  the  third  day.  On  the  seventh  day  the  bowl  and  outer 
three-fourths  of  the  U  were  uniformly  and  well  clouded.  This  cloud- 
ing was  decidedly  more  than  in  the  corresponding  tubes  of  glycerin 

*  Freed  from  muscle  sugar  by  B.  coli  and  clarified  with  white  of  egg. 
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boailloD.  The  closed  end  and  inner  one-fourth  of  the  U  were  still 
perfectly  clear.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  line  of  demarcation  in  the  U 
was  less  distinct  and  there  was  a  faint  haze  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
closed  end  (3  cm.).  On  the  twenty -third  da)"^  the  faint  haze  had  involved 
the  whole  of  the  closed  end,  but  had  not  become  any  denser,  i.  e.,  the 
clouding  in  the  closed  end  was  not  one  one-hundredth  part  that  in  the 
open  end.  The  fluid  was  feebly  alkaline  at  the  beginning  of  the  exper- 
iment and  was  decidedly  acid  (to  neutral  litmus  paper)  at  the  close,  i.  e., 
the  reaction  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  glycerin  bouillon. 
Both  tubes  of  the  maltose  bouillon  behaved  alike.  They  had  been  pro- 
tected from  jarring  and  inequalities  of  temperature,  and  steaming  for 
50  minutes  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  did  not  cause  the  formation 
of  any  air  bubble  in  the  closed  end.  This  very  feeble  clouding  in  the 
closed  end  after  the  second  week  would  seem  therefore  to  be  due  either 
to  some  contaminating  substance  in  the  maltose  or  else  to  that  sub- 
stance itself. 

(4)  The  nitrate  bouillon  (stock  474)  was  also  tested  in  fermentation 
tabes.  Two  tubes  were  inoculated  from  solid  cultures  7  days  old.  Both 
clouded  on  the  second  day;  both  remained  entirely  clear  in  the  closed 
end  and  inner  one-fourth  of  the  U  until  after  the  eighth  day.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  both  were  feebly  clouded  in  the  whole  of  the  closed 
end.     No  gas  was  formed  and  the  fluid  remained  strongly  alkaline. 

On  steaming  these  two  tubes  a  bubble  appeared  in  the  closed  end  of 
each,  and  the  feeble  clouding  was  consequently  attributed  to  growth 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  air  absorbed  from  the  open  end. 

The  closed  end  of  fermentation  tubes  filled  with  the  following  sub- 
stances and  inoculated  with  i%.  ccmvpeatria  remained  entirely  free  from 
clouding:  Potato  broth;  cabbage  broth;  cauliflower  broth;  peptone 
water  with  grape  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  galactose, 
maltose,  dextrin,  and  glycerin.     The  open  end  clouded. 

Dibasic  calcium  phosphate  added  in  5,  10,  20,  and  30  milligram 
doses  to  test  tubes  holding  10,  15,  and  20  c.  c.  of  a  peptone  water  con- 
taining grape  sugar  and  glycerin,  doubled  the  growth  of  /%.  campestris. 
Other  species  were  not  tried.  This  fluid  was  then  tested  in  fermen- 
tation tubes.  The  calcium  salt  stimulated  growth  in  the  open  end,  but 
the  closed  end  remained  clear  for  three  weeks.  Afterwards  there  was 
clouding.  This  stock  consisted  of  200  c.  c.  of  filtered  Potomac  water, 
2  grams  of  Merck's  c.  p.  anhydrous  grape  sugar,  4  c.  c.  of  Schering's 
g'lycerin,  and  2  grams  of  Witte's  peptonum  siccum;  the  whole  dried 
out  one-half  by  long  standing  and  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
distilled  water  before  filling  into  the  tubes  and  adding  the  phosphate. 

Dibasic  sodium  phosphate  used  in  the  same  stock  also  favored  the 
growth  of  /%.  ccmipeatris. 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  in  various  ways  the 
behavior  of  i%.  hyacvnthi  in  fermentation  tubes  closely  resembles  that 
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of  /%.  campeatris.  /%.  phaseoli  has  not  been  tested  so  extensively  but 
reacts  in  the  same  way,  so  far  as  tried,  i.  e.,  it  produces  no  gas  and  is 
strongly  aerobic.  P^.  stewoHd  produces  no  gas  and  appears  to  be 
strictly  aerobic,  but  is  able  to  get  along  with  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  air.  A  small  amount  of  some  non- volatile  acid  or  acids  appear  to  be 
produced  by  it  from  grape  sugar,  cane  sugar,  galactose,  and  mannitol, 
but  not  from  glycerol. 

Growth  in  ^itrogbn. 

The  tests  were  made  in  U  tubes  holding  250  c.  c.  and  open  at  each  end. 
Two  very  short  cotton-plugged  test  tubes  containing  the  freshly  isteamed 
culture  medium  were  inoculated  with  Ps.  hyacmthi  and  thrust,  one 
abo\;e  the  other,  into  one  arm  of  the  U  tube,  which  was  tiien  tightly 
closed  with  a  soft  rubber  stopper  and  plunged,  for  greater  security, 
into  a  beaker  of  glycerin.  Into  the  other  arm  was  thrust  quickly  a 
longer  test  tube  filled  with  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid,  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  water.  This  end  of  the  tube  was  then  plunged  into  a  beaker 
of  mercury  and  held  down  until  the  absorption  of  oxygen  equalized 
the  pressure  and  enabled  it  to  remain  down  of  its  own  weight — a  period 
of  some  hours.     The  following  experiments  were  tried  in  these  tubes: 

(1)  The  first  experiment  was  with  cylinders  of  freshly  prepared 
coconut,  a  medium  on  which  this  organism  was  known  to  grow  with- 
out retardation.  Four  tubes  were  inoculated.  Two  received  each  one 
loop  of  yellow  slime  from  a  solid  culture  Y  days  old,  which  slime 
was  rubbed  carefully  over  the  whole  surface.  Two  received  each  two 
loops  of  fluid  from  the  bottom  of  a  potato  (?)  culture  Y  days  old, 
after  shaking.  One  tube  of  each  set  was  held  as  a  check.  The  other 
2  tubes  were  put  into  one  arm  of  a  U  tube  the  other  end  of  which 
received  a  tube  holding  2  grams  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  25  c.  c,  of  13 
per  cent  caustic  potash  water.  The  room  temperature  during  the 
experiment  ranged  from  17^  to  26^  C.  The  oxygen  was  gradually 
absorbed  and  the  tubes  remained  exposed  to  the  nitrogen  for  15  days. 

Result, — In  48  hours  from  the  time  of  inoculation  the  check  tubes 
showed  a  good  growth.  On  the  eighth  day  the  check  cylinders  were 
covered  with  an  abundant,  smooth,  wet-shining,  canary-yellow  growth. 
In  each  tube  there  was  at  least  6  sq.  cm.  of  this  growth.  During  the 
same  time,  in  the  tubes  exposed  to  the  nitrogen,  there  was  no  visible 
growth. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  the  mercury  seal  was  broken  and  the  tubes 
were  taken  out  and  examined  more  critically.  One  tube  showed  no 
growth  whatever  and  the  other  an  extremely  slight  pale-yellow 
growth,  best  seen  with  a  hand  lens,  and  aggregating  not  over  one- 
fourth  of  1  sq.  mm.,  i.  e.,  not  more  than  might  have  grown  around  one 
of  the  coarser  fragments  of  the  inserted  slime  before  all  of  the  oxygen 
was  absorbed.     At  this  time  the  contrast  with  the  checks  waa  very 
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striking.  The  tiny  bacterial  mass  referred  to  contained  no  chains,  no 
spores,  and  no  involution  forms.  It  consisted  of  slender  rods,  single 
or  in  pairs  and  very  short,  as  if  not  now  dividing.  Exposure  of  these 
rods  for  10  minutes  to  a  temperatui'e  of  74^  C.  falling  to  60^  C.  killed 
all  of  them. 

The  unexpected  feature  of  this  experiment  was  that  after  removal 
to  the  air  growth  did  not  appear  in  these  tubes  as  soon  as  it  did  in  the 
check  tubes;  in  other  words,  the  sojourn  in  the  nitrogen  seemed  to  have 
exerted  an  injurious  influence.  One  of  the  tubes  (that  inoculated  from 
the  solid  culture)  showed  a  slight  growth  at  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
the  other  one  not  until  the  fifth  day.  Five  days  after  removal  from 
the  nitrogen  the  bacteria  in  one  tube  had  made  about  as  much  growth 
as  the  check  tubes  made  in  48  to  60  hours.  In  the  other  tube  they 
had  made  a  thin  pale  j-ellow  growth  covering  not  more  than  1  sq. 
cm. — i.  e.,  not  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  growth  as  the  check  tube 
made  in  the  same  time.  In  the  course  of  another  3  or  4  days  the 
bacteria  in  both  tubes  made  an  abundant  bright  yellow  growth. 

P^,  steioarti  tested  at  the  same  time  behaved  in  the  same  way.  At 
the  end  of  15  days,  when  the  seal  was  broken,  there  was  no  yellow 
precipitate  or  visible  slime,  colored  or  colorless,  in  either  tube.  The 
two  check  tubes  showed  a  distinct  growth  in  48  hours,  and  continued 
to  grow  in  a  typical  way.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  no  visible 
growth  in  either  tube  on  the  fourth  day  after  removal  from  the  nitro- 
gen. On  the  fifth  day  in  the  tube  which  was  inoculated  from  a  solid 
culture  there  was  a  slight  yellow  gi*owth  over  a  few  square  millimeters. 
In  the  other  tube  no  growth  was  visible  until  the  eighth  day  after  the 
removal,  and  then  it  was  scanty.  This  cylinder  stood  in  one-half  c.c. 
water  and  was  still  moist.  Two  days  later  there  was  a  good  growth 
on  both  cylinders. 

(2)  The  stock  in  the  second  experiment  with  Ps.  hyaeinthi  consisted 
of  6  tubes  of  white  turnip.  Each  of  3  was  inoculated  with  one  loop 
of  a  very  cloudy  beef -broth  culture  6  days  old.  E^h  of  the  other 
3  was  inoculated  with  one  loop  of  very  cloudy  fluid  from  the  bottom 
of  a  young  bright  yellow  and  very  vigorous  culture  on  coconut 
after  prolonged  shaking.  Two  of  the  tubes  were  held  as  checks.  The 
other  4  were  put  into  2  U  tubes  in  the  way  already  described.  In 
each  case  a  test  tube  (capacity  25  c.  c.)  packed  nearly  full  of  p3^rogallic 
acid  was  then  filled  with  6^  per  cent  caustic  potash  water  and  imme- 
diately thrust  into  the  other  arm  of  the  tube,  which  was  then  plunged 
into  the  mercury.  By  the  end  of  24  hours,  and  probably  sooner,  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  was  complete — i.  e.,  there  was  no  farther 
rise  of  the  mercury  or  change  in  the  color  of  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

.  ResvU. — In  one  of  the  check  tubes  growth  was  plainly  visible  on  the 
third  day,  in  the  other  not.  On  the  sixth  day  in  one  check  tube  there 
was  an  abupdant  smooth,  wet-shining  growth  over  the  whole  cylinder 
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out  of  the  water;  the  fluid  was  also  heavily  clouded,  and  there  was 
considerable  pale  yellow  precipitate.  In  the  other  check  tube  growth 
was  not  so  abundant,  but  about  3^  sq.  cm.  of  the  slant  surface  was 
covered  with  a  smooth,  wet-shining,  pale  yellow  growth. 

The  tubes  were  removed  from  the  nitrogen  on  the  fifteenth  day.  In 
none  of  the  4  had  there  been  any  growth  whatever,  although  there 
was  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  each.  Moreover,  in  none  of  them 
did  any  growth  subsequently  appear  (17  days). 

The  pyrogallic  acid  used  in  this  instance  was  a  fresh  supply  and  had 
a  peculiar  penetmting  smell.  Whether  the  failure  of  these  cultures  to 
grow  after  removal  to  the  air  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nitrogen  or  to 
some  substance  emanating  from  the  pyrogallic  acid  must  be  left  an 
open  question. 

Ph.  cavipestris  and  Ps,  Btmoarti  were  tested  at  the  same  time  with 
identical  results.  The  check  tubes  grew  promptly.  The  others  (2  of 
/%.  campestrk  and  4  of  Ps,  stewarti)  made  no  growth  whatever,  either 
while  in  the  nitrogen  (15  days)  or  after  being  taken  out  (17  days). 
The  temperature  during  this  experiment  ranged  from  20°  to  25°  C. 

(3)  The  third  experiment  did  not  fully  accomplish  what  was  intended, 
but  is  perhaps  just  as  instructive.  Each  U  tube  received  a  tube  con- 
taining 10  grams  of  an  old  stock  of  pyrogallic  acid,  not  previously 
used,  and  20  c.  c.  of  5  per  cent  caustic  potash  water.  It  browned 
slowly,  and  at  the  end  of  48  hours. a  considerable  part  of  the  oxygen 
remained  unabsorbed  (perhaps  one-third),  and  meanwhile  the  bacteria 
had  begun  to  grow.  The  cultures  were  on  coconut.  E^u^h  tube  was 
inoculated  with  two  3  mm.  loops  of  Pb,  hyacinthi  from  a  cloudy  beef- 
broth  culture  5  days  old. 

Resvlt. — ^The  check  tube  grew  promptly.  During  the  first  46  hours 
the  bacteria  in  the  two  tubes  in  the  nitrogen  (+  some  oxygen)  made 
about  one-half  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube.  The  column  of 
mercury  was  now  40  mm.  high.  There  was  some  additional  growth  in 
these  tubes  on  the  third  day,  but  it  was  paler  yellow  than  in  the  check 
tube.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  day  the  mercury  stood  at  58  mm. 
and  the  oxygen  was  probably  all  absorbed.  From  this  time  on  there 
was  no  increase  in  growth.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  seal  was  broken 
and  the  tubes  removed  for  a  more  careful  examination.  The  pale  yel- 
low growth  in  each  tube  was  not  more  than  one-twentieth  as  much  as 
in  the  check  tube. 

The  results  were  much  the  same  in  another  U  tube.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  day  the  mercury  stood  at  35  mm.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  day  it  had  reached  59  mm.  During  this  very  gradual  absorption 
of  the  ox^^gen  there  was  some  growth,  but  it  was  less  than  in  the  check 
tube  (not  over  one-fifth  as  much),  and  it  ceased  after  this  date.  The 
color  of  the  sUme  in  the  check  tube  at  this  time  was  canary  yellow. 
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The  color  of  the  slime  in  the  tubes  from  the  nitrogen  was  paler,  i.  e., 
between  primrose  and  Naples  yellow.  This  U  tube  was  also  opened  on 
the  fifteenth  day,  at  which  time  the  growth  was  still  pale  yellow  and 
not  over  one-thirtieth  as  abundant  as  in  the  check  tube. 

In  8  days  from  the  time  these  4  tubes  were  removed  from  the  nitro- 
gen there  was  an  abundant,  smooth,  wet-shining,  bright  yellow  growth 
in  each  tube.  This  new  growth  began  to  be  visible  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day.  That  a  considerable  portion  of  the  germs  were  injured 
by  exposure  in  the  U  tube  was,  however,  shown  by  the  fact  that  scmp- 
ings  taken  from  the  rather  dry  bacterial  layer  in  each  one  of  these 
tubes  when  they  were  first  opened  and  put  into  as  many  tubes  of  beef 
broth  failed  to  cloud  them  in  8  days. 

/%.  canipesPris  and  Ps.  stewartl  were  tested  at  the  same  time.  Pa. 
campeaPris  was  grown  on  cylinders  of  flat  white  turnip  in  distilled 
water  and  Ps.  stewa/rti  on  similar  cylinders  of  sugar  beet,  i.  e.,  each 
one  on  a  medium  specially  adapted  to  its  growth.  In  the  check  tubes 
growth  was  prompt  and  abundant. 

In  the  U  tube  containing  Ps.  ca/tnpestris  the  mercury  had  risen  only 
30  nun.  in  46  houre,  and  there  was  nearly  or  quite  as  nmch  growth 
in  these  tubes  as  a\  the  check.  On  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day 
the  mercury  stood  at  50  mm.,  and  the  growth  was  couiparatively 
feeble,  i.  e.,  not  one-twentieth  as  much  as  in  the  check.  On  the  fif- 
teenth day  when  the  seal  was  broken  the  slime  had  dried  away  and 
there  was  no  apparent  growth  in  either  tube.  Eight  days  later  each 
cylinder  was  covered  with  a  copious  pale  yellow,  smooth,  wet-shining 
slime  which  also  filled  the  fluid.  This  increased  growth  l>egan  to  be 
visible  the  second  day.     A  second  U  tube  gave  identical  results. 

In  the  U  tube  containing  Ps.  stewwrti  the  mercury  had  risen  only 
15  mm.  in  46  hours  and  there  was  about  as  nuich  growth  as  in  the 
check.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day  the  mercury  stood  at  50 
omf).,  and  the  growth  was  now  not  one-fifth  as  much  as  in  the  check 
tube.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  day  the  mercury  stood  at  55  mm., 
i.  e.,  nearly  all  of  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  and  the  growth  was  not 
one-tenth  as  much  as  in  the  check  tube.  At  this  time  the  color  of  the 
growth  in  the  check  tube  was  between  buff  yellow  and  deep  chrome, 
that  in  the  tubes  in  the  nitrogen  was  ''•pale  yellow."  On  the  fifteenth 
day  when  the  seal  was  broken  there  was  not  in  either  of  these  tubes 
over  one-thirtieth  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check,  and  it  was  paler 
yellow.  In  the  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  the  check  there  was  also  a 
copious  buff-yellow  precipitate,  but  there  was  none  in  either  of  the 
tubes  which  had  been  in  the  nitrogen.  Here,  again,  something  seems 
to  have  done  injury  to  the  organisms,  for  after  breaking  the  seal 
and  exposing  them  to  the  air  there  was  little  increase  in  growth  (8 
days).     The  check  was  deep  buff  yellow.     In  the  tubes  which  had 
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been  in  the  nitrogen  there  was  no  buff  yellow,  but  only  a  thin  whitish 
growth.  These  3  tubes  were  each  inoculated  in  the  same  way,  i.  e., 
with  2-3  mm.  loops  from  a  beef -broth  culture  5  days  old. 

Growth  in  Vacito. 

(1)  The  first  test  was  in  a  partial  vacuum  with  the  remnant  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed.  Under  the  bell  jar  with  the  cultures  was  a  beaker 
containing  5  grams  of  pyrogallic  acid.  In  this  beaker  was  a  U  tube, 
the  short  arm  open,  the  long  arm  closed,  and  cx)ntaining  30  c.  c.  of  18 
per  cent  caustic  potajsh  water,  with  a  small  bubble  of  air  at  the  top. 
The  size  of  this  bubble  was  so  regulated  that  its  expansion  would 
begin  to  force  over  the  potash  water  into  the  pyrogallic  acid  when 
four-fifths  of  the  air  was  exhausted.  The  exhaustion  was  continued 
until  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  barometer  stood  at  2i  inches.  The 
stopcock  was  theirturned  and  the  appai'atus  separated  from  the  pump, 
well  sealed,  and  put  away  in  the  dark.  The  temperature  during  the 
experiment  was  20^  to  26°  C. 

Eight  test-tube  cultures  of  P%.  hyadnthi  were  subjected  to  this 
experiment.  Four  were  on  coconut  (stock  395),  each  being  inoculated 
with  one  loop  of  yellow  slime  from  tube  27,  February  2.  Four 
were  on  potato  (stock  386),  each  being  inoculated  with  two  loops  of 
fluid  from  the  bottom  of  tube  29,  February  2,  after  long  shak- 
ing. Two  tubes  of  each  set  were  placed  under  the  bell  jar  and  the 
other  4  tubes  were  held  as  checks.  The  experiment  was  begun  on 
February  9  and  the  seal  of  the  jar  was  broken  February  18,  at  which 
time  the  vacuum  continued  as  perfect  as  when  first  made. 

Resvlt, — The  4  check  tubes  each  showed  a  distinct  yellow  growth  at 
the  end  of  48  hours,  and  this  growth  continued  in  a  typical  manner. 
The  4  tubes  in  the  vacuum  showed  no  growth  whatever  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  day,  when  the  vacuum  was  broken.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  there  was  no  visible  growth  in  any  of  these  tubes.  At  the  end 
of  48  hours  the  2  potato  cultures  showed  no  growth;  the  coconut 
cultures  showed  a  slight  yellow  growth  on  the  inoculated  face.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  the  coconut  cultures  showed  two  or  three 
times  as  much  growth  as  at  the  end  of  48  hours,  but  the  growth  was 
still  thin  and  did  not  cover  all  of  the  cylinder,  i.  e.,  was  not  more 
abundant  than  the  growth  in  the  check  tubes  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day.  One  of  the  potato  cultures  now  showed  a  feeble  yellow  growth 
Oess  than  the  check  tube  showed  at  the  end  of  the  second  day),  and 
there  was  still  no  visible  growth  or  graying  of  the  substratum  in  the 
other  tube.  Six  days  after  removal  from  the  vacuum  there  was  a 
moderately  abundant  bright  canary  yellow  slime  covering  all  that  part 
of  the  coconut  cylinders  which  projected  out  of  the  water.  One  of 
the  potato  cultures  now  contained  about  as  much  growth  as  the  check 
tube,  while  the  other  also  showed  some  growth  (4  sq.  cm.).     In  other 
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words,  there  was  no  growth  ia  the  oxygen-free  vacanm;  and  9  days' 
exposure  to  it  while  not  killing  all  of  the  organisms  probably  killed 
many  of  them,  since  subsequent  growth  in  the  air  was  distinctly 
retarded. 

Cultures  of  Pis.  stewarti  and  of  JBacilhis  ami/ylovoruB  were  also 
exposed  to  this  vacuum.  BdciUus  amylovorus  Was  inoculated  on  ordi- 
nary slant  beef  extract  peptone  agar.  On  this  substratum,  which 
probably  contained  a  little  muscle  sugar,  it  made  a  slight  but  distinct 
growth.  The  check  tube  developed  promptly,  and  made  a  good  white 
growth  the  whole  length  of  the  streak.  The  growth  in  vacuo  was 
about  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  as  much  as  in  the  air.  The  4  check 
tubes  of  /%.  stewarti  (2  coconut,  2  potato)  developed  a  distinct  bujflF 
yellow  growth  within  48  hours.  The  4  tubes  in  vacuo  made  no  growth 
whatever  during  the  9  days'  exposure,  and  after  removal  to  the  air 
growth  in  each  one  was  even*more  distinctly  retarded  than  in  case  of 
P^,  hyadnthi. 

(2)  The  second  test  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  except 
that  the  vacuum  was  not  so  complete  and  the  remnant  of  oxygen  was 
not  removed.  The  experiment  was  begun  March  8,  an<^the  seal  was 
broken  March  20.  The  mercury  in  the  cistern  barometer  was  down  to 
3  inches  when  the  jar  was  sealed,  and  the  vacuum  kept  quite  well. 
The  temperature  during  the  experiment  was  16^  to  25^  C.  (mostly  20^ 
to  22^  C). 

Four  organisms  were  tried  in  this  jar,  7%.  hyadnthi^  Ps.  cayjipestria^ 
Ps,  lUewarti^  and  Ba/yiUus  carotovorvs.  The  media  used  were  carrot 
(stock  402),  alkaline  beef  broth  (stock  382),  coconut  (stock  412),  and 
potato  (stock  406).  All  of  the  check  tubes  but  one  made  a  "feeble" 
to  "good"  growth  within  48  hours,  and  all  showed  a  "good  growth" 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day  except  one  tube  of  i%.  AyaceWA?^*  on  potato, 
which  lagged  and  was  doubtful,  but  which  2  days  later  showed  the 
typical  yellow  growth  over  about  4  sq.  cm.  The  tubes  in  the  vacuum 
were  distinctly  different.  On  the  fifth  day  Ps.  hyacinthi  showed  some 
growth  on  coconut  and  potato,  but  it  was  not  as  yellow  as  in  the  air. 
The  same  was  true  of  P^.  campestris  and  i%.  stewarti.  Each  showed 
some  growth,  and  neither  was  as  yellow  as  in  the  checks.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  mercury  stood  at  3i  inches,  and  none  of  the  potato 
cylinders  were  grayed.  The  condition  on  the  twelfth  day  (March  20), 
when  the  seal  was  bi'oken,  and  on  subsequent  days,  was  as  follows: 

Ps,  hyacifUhi: 

(a)  Carrot. — March  20,  no  visible  growth  (there  was  no  check  upon  this  tube); 
March  23,  no  growth;  March  31,  no  growth;  April  5,  a  smooth,  wet-shining,  trans- 
lucent growth  now  covers  the  whole  exposed  surface  of  the  carrot,  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  yellow;  April  17,  slime  and  fluid  distinctly  acid. 

(b)  Beef  broth, — ^March  20,  fluid  clear,  precipitate  very  slight  (2  mm.  broad), 
oolorlees;  no  rim,  no  pellicle,  no  zooglceae;  March  23,  feebly  clouded;  March  31,  weil 
clouded. 
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(c)  Coconut. — March  20,  a  very  thin  pale-yellowish  growth,  not  one  one-hundredth 
as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube;  the  difference  in  color  was  not  due  to  unlike 
volumes;  bulk  for  bulk  on  white  paper  the  slime  from  the  check  tube  was  yellower 
than  that  from  the  tube  exposed  to  the  vacuum.  March  23,  a  thin  growth  covers  5 
to  6  sq.  cm. ;  it  is  yellow,  but  rather  pale  for  this  substratum.  March  31,  a  brijrht- 
yellow  growth  now  covers  most  of  the  aerial  portions  of  the  cylinder. 

(d)  Pototo.— March  20,  a  distinct  but  feeble  pale-yellow  growth;  about  one-tenth 
as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube;  the  potato  has  not  grayed;  bulk  for  bulk 
on  white  paper  the  slime  from  the  check  tube  is  yellower;  compared  as  a  whole  the 
culture  in  the  check  tube  was  a  canary  yellow;  that  from  the  vacuum  was  primrose 
yellow.  March  23,  a  thin  growth  covers  2  to  3  sq.  cm.;  it  is  yellow,  but  seems 
unusually  pale. 

Ps.  campeatris: 

(a)  Ckirrot. — March  20,  a  very  feeble  growth;  no  check  tube.  March  23,  a  feeble, 
wet  growth  which  does  not  mask  the  color  of  the  carrot.  March  31,  a  feeble  growth; 
substratum  not  hidden.     April  17,  slime  and  fluid  distinctly  acid. 

(b)  Beef  broth. — March  20,  clear;  a  very  slight  white  precipitate  closely  resembling 
that  of  Ps.  hyaninihi;  not  over  one-twentieth  as  much  precipitate  as  in  the  corre- 
sponding tube  of  P8.  Metmrti.    March  23,  feebly  clouded;  March  31,  well  clouded. 

(c)  Coconut. — March  20,  a  thin,  pale-yellow  growth  over  the  whole  aerial  part  of 
the  cylinder;  about  one-fiftieth  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube,  and  paler  yel- 
low; the  difference  in  color  was  also  apjmrent  when  equal  volumes  of  the  slime 
were  placed  side  by  side  on  white  paper.  March  23,  8  to  9  sq.  cm.  of  rather  pale- 
yellow  Hlime.     March  31,  a  distinctly  yellow  growth  over  the  whole  exposed  surface. 

(d)  Potato. — March  20,  the  fluid  is  moderately  cloudy  and  a  thin,  very  pale-yellow 
growth  covers  the  whole  aerial  part  of  the  potato;  there  is  no  precipitate,  no  gray- 
ing of  the  potato,  no  thickening  of  the  fluid  or  color  in  it;  the  check  culture  is 
much  yellower  and  contains  fully  100  times  as  much  growth;  the  check  tube  is  wax 
yellow;  the  other  culture  is  as  pale  as  primrose  yellow;  side  by  side  on  white  paper 
in  equal  quantities  the  slime  of  the  check  tube  was  yellower.  March  23,  the  entire 
aerial  part  of  the  potato  is  covered  with  a  yellow  slime  which  also  begins  to  fill  the 
water;  it  is  still  rather  pale  but  begins  to  recover  its  color  and  vigor.  March  31,  a 
copious  typical  growth. 

Ps.  steunrtL- 

(a)  Carrot. — March  20,  only  the  slightest  trace  of  growth;  no  check  tube.  March 
23,  a  slight  growth,  scarcely  visible.  March  31,  fluid  well  clouded;  out  of  the  water 
there  is  a  thin  slime  which  does  not  hide  the  carrot.  April  17,  slime  and  fluid  dis- 
tinctly alkaline. 

(b)  Beef  broth. — March  20,  fluid  very  feebly  clouded;  a  pale-yellow  precipitate, 
6  mm.  in  breadth,  i.  e.,  more  than  in  the  corre8p>onding  tubes  of  Ps.  hyacinthi  and  Ps. 
campestris;  check  tube  twice  as  cloudy  and  with  double  the  precipitate,  which  is 
yellower;  this  organism  seems  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  less  oxygen  than  Ps. 
hyacinthi  or  Ps.  campestris.  March  23,  fluid  feebly  clouded;  cloudier  than  when 
taken  out.     March  31,  well  clouded. 

(c)  Coconut. — March  20,  a  very  thin,  very  pale-yellow  growth;  the  check  tube 
contains  several  times  as  much  growth  and  it  is  yellower;  the  one  is  bufr  yellow, 
the  other  is  cream  (Ridgway);  removed  from  the  tube  and  examined  bulk  for 
bulk  and  side  by  side  on  white  paper,  the  slime  from  the  exposed  tube  was  also  dis- 
tinctly paler.  March  23,  a  very  thin,  buff-yellow  growth  covers  4  to  5  sq.  cm;  it  is 
paler  than  usual.  March  31,  there  is  now  a  thin,  buff-yellow  layer  over  the  whole 
exposed  surface. 

(d)  Potato. — March  20,  a  pale  buff -yellow  growth  about  one-third  to  one-half  as 
abundant  as  in  the  check  tube;  potato  not  grayed,  color  only  a  little  paler  than 
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that  in  check  tube.  March  23,  a  very  thin,  pale  buff-yellow  growth  covers  4  to  5 
sq.  cm;  the  slime  is  very  pale  yellow  for  the  amount  of  growth;  the  potato  in  the 
air  begins  to  gray.     March  31,  growth  feeble. 

Growth  in  Hydrogen. 

Two  tests  were  made  in  hydrogen.  The  gas  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  c.  p.  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  distilled  water  (acid  1 
part,  water  9  parts).  It  was  produced  in  quantity  in  a  Kipp  generator 
and  was  freed  from  impurities  by  passing  it  through  strong  solutions 
of  argentic  nitrate,  potassium  permanganate,  and  sodium  hydrate.  It 
was  finally  allowed  to  bubble  through  a  jar  of  distilled  water  and  then 
passed  into  the  culture  chamber.  This  zinc  was  certified  to  be  free 
from  arsenic  and  subsequent  tests  did  not  reveal  any  of  this  substance. 
To  facilitate  the  removal  of  air,  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  well -luted 
beU  jar  was  pumped  out  before  allowing  the  hydrogen  to  enter.  The 
jar  was  then  repeatedly  pumped  out  and  refilled  with  the  hydrogen,  so 
that  only  a  trace  of  oxygen  could  have  remained.  During  the  prelimi- 
nary trial  exhaustions,  leaks  were  of  course  discovered  in  various  places 
and  were  waxed  or  screwed  tight.  At  the  beginning  of  each  experi- 
ment everything  was  gas  tight  and  remained  so  until  its  close  (16  days). 
The  exposures  were  in  a  large  Novy  jar.  At  the  close  of  each  experi- 
ment the  tightness  of  the  seal  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  4  clamp  screws  were  loosened  hydrogen  passed  out  through  the 
broad  vaselined  rubber  joint  (with  a  slight  sound)  in  hundreds  of  tiny 
branching  whitish  rivulets  and  then  air  began  to  pass  into  the  jar  in 
the  same  curious  way. 

(1)  The  first  experiment  was  begun  June  14  and  closed  June  30. 
The  temperature  during  this  period  was  the  ordinary  room  tempera- 
ture of  Washington  (usually  25^  to  30^  C.  in  June).  The  inocula- 
tions were  all  into  test  tubes,  using  in  case  of  each  tube  and  of  each 
organism  one  2-mm.  loop  of  cloudy  beef  broth  3  days  old.  The  cul- 
ture media  tested  were  potato  (stock  519),  +15  beef  broth  (stock  473a), 
and  +15  nutrient  slant  agar  (stock  516),  i.  e.,  media  well  adapted  to 
these  organisms.  Various  bacteria  were  tested.  The  observations 
on  opening  the  jar  June  30  (sixteenth  day)  and  on  subsequent  days 
are  given  below: 

P8.  hyacinthi: 

(a)  Potato. — June  30,  no  growth.  July  2,  no  growth;  plenty  of  water  in  the  tube. 
July  5  (end  of  fifth  day),  doubtful;  there  seems  to  be  feeble  clouding  and  a  slight 
growth  on  the  potato  out  of  the  water.  July  9,  distinct  feeble,  pale-yellow  growth; 
potato  grayed;  fluid  feebly  browned.  July  16,  a  thin,  yellow,  typical  growth  covera 
a  portion  only  of  the  exposed,  potato;  there  is  also  a  small  amount  of  yellow  pre- 
cipitate; fluid  abundant;  a  marked  retardation  of  growth. 

(b)  Beef  broth. — June  30,  clear;  no  growth.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  no  growth. 
July  9,  not  cloudy;  July  16,  clear;  no  growth. 

(c)  Affor, — June  30,  no  growth.    July  2,  no  growth.    July  5,  no  growth.    July  9, 
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no  growth.    Jnly  16,  no  growth;  the  agar  is  still  quite  moist,  i.  e.,  it  has  dried  ooi 
only  a  little;  this  tube  and  the  two   preceding  were  inoculated  from  the  same 
culture,  tube  4,  June  11  (stock  473a),  which  was  well  clouded. 
P9,  campestris: 

(a)  Potato.— June  30,  no  growth.  July  2,  no  growth.  July  5,  no  growth.  July  9, 
no  growth.  July  16,  no  growth;  plenty  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  the 
aerial  part  of  the  potato  moist;  this  tube  and  the  two  following  were  inoculated 
June  14  with  a  lai^ge  2-mm.  loop  from  tube  13,  June  11  (a  beef-broth  cultore  inocu- 
lated with  a  2-mm.  loop  of  yellow  slime  from  a  potato  culture  36  days  old);  tube 
13,  June  11,  clouded  in  24  hours,  and  was  well  clouded  in  48  hours. 

(b)  -Bee/ fero^^. —June  30,  clear;  no  trace  of  growth.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  lost  by 
accident. 

(c)  i4^r.— June  30,  no  growth.  July  2,  no  growth.  July  6,  no  growth.  July 
16,  no  growth;  failure  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  drying  out  of  the  ai^ar. 

Ps.  gtetuarti: 
•  (a)  Potato. — June  30,  no  growth.  July  2,  no  growth;  plenty  of  water  in  the  tube. 
July  6,  no  visible  growth.  July  9,  potato  grayed,  a  very  feeble  buff-yellow  growth, 
not  over  one-fiftieth  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  tube  of  Ps.  hyadntkL  July  17, 
a  feeble  buff-yellow  growth  in  the  air;  potato  quite  gray;  fluid  feebly  browned; 
very  little  precipitate;  a  marked  retardation  of  growth;  this  culture  and  the  two 
following  were  inoculated  from  tube  22,  June  11  (stock  473a),  a  well-i-louded  culture. 

(b)  Beef  broth. — June  30,  clear;  no  growth,  or  a  very  slight  one  which  has  settled; 
the  nature  of  the  slight  precipitate  is  doubtful;  it  was  not  examined  microscop- 
ically; it  is  possible  that  a  trace  of  oxygen  was  left  in  the  medium,  and  this  organism 
seems  to  require  less  O.  for  its  growth  than  Ps,  hyacinthi  or  Ps.  campestris.  July  2, 
fluid  feebly  clouded;  no  rim  or  pellicle,  but  many  small  zoogloese.  July  5,  well 
clouded.  July  9,  well  clouded ;  no  pellicle  or  rim.  July  16,  moderately  cloudy,  no 
rim  or  pellicle,  but  numerous  small  zoogloese  and  a  moderate  amount  of  yellow  pre- 
cipitate; no  decided  retardation  of  growth  in  the  air. 

(c)  Agar. — June  30,  a  distinct  but  very  feeble  growth;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  the  V  and  on  the  slant,  if  the  tube  is  held  up  to  the  light,  but  it  is  best  seen 
with  a  Zeiss  X  6  aplanat;  under  this  magnification  there  appear  to  be  300  or  400 
tiny  whitish  colonies  on  the  slant  surface,  and  in  the  fluid  a  feeble  clouding  and 
some  tiny  zoogloese;  no  yellow  color  is  visible.  July  2,  a  streak  composed  of 
several  hundred  small  white  colonies  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  July  5,  a  pale 
yellow  growth  now  covers  about  1  sq.  cm.  in  the  lower  part  of  the  streak.  July  9, 
some  increase  of  the  yellow  growth,  but  not  over  one-third  of  the  slant  covered; 
farther  up  there  are  more  than  100  minute  colonies,  which  can  be  seen  only  with  a 
lens.  July  16,  growth  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slant  has  doubled  and  is  yellower 
than  it  was  (buff-yellow) ;  the  tiny  colonies  on  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  slant 
have  not  increased  any  in  size;  they  are  dead;  the  agar  has  dried  out  but  little. 

B.  pyoq^aneus-pericarditidis: 
(a)  Potato.— June  30,  no  visible  growth.    July  2,  an  abundant  growth,  whitish 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  no  fluorescence.    July  5,  potato  grayed  throughout.    July  9,  a 
thin  dirty  white  (or  brownish  white)  growth;  no  fluorescence;  growth  in  the  air 
not  retarded  by  the  hydrogen. 
B.  amylowms: 
(a)  Potato. — June  30,  no  growth.    July  2,  fluid  well  clouded  and  a  distinct  white 
growth  on  the  potato  out  of  the  water.    July  5,  fluid  heavily  clouded;  potato  feebly 
grayed;  growth  in  the  air  not  retarded. 
B.  coll- 
(a)  Potato, — June  30,  fluid  well  clouded,  doubtful  as  to  growth  out  of  the  water; 
if  any,  it  is' slight  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  potato;  potato  not  grayed.    July  2, 
scanty  wet-shining  white  growth  on  the  potato  out  of  the  water;  organism  will 
grow  in  hydrogen. 
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(2)  The  second  test  was  begun  June  16  and  closed  July  1.  Four 
media  were  used,  viz,  +15  peptonized  beef  broth  (stock  4r73a),  peptone 
water  with  addition  of  grape  sugar  and  methylene  blue  (stock  489), 
peptone  water  with  sodium  chloride  and  rosolic  acid  (stock  493),  and 
Uschinsky's  .solution  (stock  496).  Various  organisms  were  tested. 
Each  tul)e  received  an  equal  quantity  of  the  culture  fluid,  i.  e.,  one  2mm. 
loop  of  cloudy  broth  from  cultures  five  days  old.  The  media  used  had 
already  been  tested  and  the  various  organisms  were  known  to  grow 
well  in  it.  The  inoculations  were  all  made  from  media  in  which  the 
various  organisms  gi^ew  well,  viz,  peptonized  beef  broth  neutral  to 
pbenolphthalein  (stock  515e).  The  general  management  of  the  experi- 
ment in  other  particulars  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. 

The  seal  was  broken,  as  before,  on  the  sixteenth  day  (July  1),  and  the 
results  were  as  follows: 

I^.  hyacinthi: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — ^July  1,  no  growth.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  clear.  July  9,  clear. 
July  16,  feebly  clouded;  good  rolling  clouds  on  shaking;  a  great  retardation  of 
growth. 

(b)  Grape  gugar  jyeptone  miter  loUh  methyletie  blue. — July  1,  no  growth;  on  removal 
the  fluid  was  nearly  colorlen**,  hut  the  surface  layer  in  contact  with  the  air  immedi- 
ately became  greenish  blue  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  fluid  was  oxidized  to  this 
color;  this  result  also  shows  that  tlie  jar  remained  free  from  oxygen.  July  2,  clear, 
July  5,  clear;  July  9,  clear;  no  visible  growth.  July  16,  well  clouded;  color  wholly 
reduced,  except  in  a  thin  layer  at  the  top  next  to  the  air;  this  growth  and  reduction 
of  color  b^an  about  July  12,  on  shaking,  the  color  comes  back,  hut  is  again  reduced 
on  standing  for  a  few  minutes;  marked  retardation  of  growth. 

(c)  Salted  peptone  water  mth  rosolic  acid. — July  1,  no  growth;  color  of  the  fluid 
the  same  as  in  the  uninoculated  tubes.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  no  growth.  July  9, 
clear.     July  16,  no  growth  visible;  no  change  of  color. 

Ps.  campeMria: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — Lost  by  breaking. 

(b)  Grape  mgar  peptone  water  mth  methylene  blue. — July  1,  no  growth;  fluid  nearly 
colorless  when  taken  from  the  jar;  on  contact  with  the  air  it  began  to  color  at  once  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  greenish  blue.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  clear.  July  9,  clear. 
July  16,  fluid  greenish  blue;  no  growth. 

(c)  Salted  peptone  water  with  rosolic  add. — July  1,  no  growth;  the  fluid  is  the  same 
color  as  when  inoculated.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  no  growth.  July  9,  clear.  July 
16,  clear;  no  cliange  in  color. 

Ps.  stewarti: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — July  1,  no  growth.  July  2  (temperature  28°  C),  very  feebly 
clouded.  July  5,  moderate  clouding,  most  in  the  upper  6  mm.  where  there  are  numer- 
ous small  zoogloece  wl  ich  stream  down  on  gentle  shaking;  much  increase  in  growth 
since  July  2,  but  no  rim  or  pellicle;  July  9,  moderately  cloudy;  no  rim,  V)ut  a  delicate 
pseudo-pellicle  of  separate  zooglce*.  July  16,  feebly  clouded.;  a  moderate  amount 
of  yellow  precipitate  and  a  thin  fragile  yellow  iridescent  pellicle,  which  breaks  up 
on  slight  shaking  into  a  great  many  roundish  zooglcea*;  growth  in  the  air  not  dis- 
tinctly retarded. 

(b)  Graj)e  sugar  peptone  water  uith  methylene  blue. — July  1,  clear.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  little  growth — i.  e.,  there  are  a  few  tiny  floating  fleck.s  of  uncertain 
nature,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  colorless  j)r€icipitate  which  is  wanting  in  the  cor- 
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responding  tubea  of  Ps.  hyacirUhi  and  Ps.  campesiris,  and  the  reduced  fluid  oxidizes 
bat'k  on  contact  with  the  air  to  a  color  which  is  bluer  than  that  in  the  tubei?  already 
mentioned,  and  which  resembles  that  in  a  tube  of  Jones's  carrot  rot  organism  (HacilUu 
carotovarm) ,  where  there  has  certainly  l)een  some  growth.  July  2,  feebly  clouded; 
rolling  clouds  on  shaking.  July  5,  feebly  clouded.  July  9,  clear  or  very  nearly  so; 
no  rim  or  pellicle.  July  16,  clear;  no  reduction;  fluid  a  pure  blue;  a  feeble  gr<jwth 
after  removal  to  the  air,  but  no  marked  retardation. 

(c)  SnUed %>epUme  imier  with  rosolic  acid. — July  1,  no  growth;  fluid  the  same  «x)lor 
as  when  inoculated.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  deei>ening  of 
the  color,  the  clouding  is  not  distinct.  July  9,  not  much  change.  July  16,  as  on  the 
9th;  fluid  slightly  pinker  than  in  the  corresponding  tubes  of  I\  hyacinthi  and  i^. 
campestrw;  not  cloudy. 

(d)  Vschimky's  solution.— J n\y  1,  no  growth.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  clear.  July 
9,  clear.     July  16,  clear;  no  growth. 

B.  pyocyanens  )>ericarditidis: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — July  1,  a  slight  growth,  which  has  not  increased  any  of  late;  tlie 
fluid  is  clear  and  there  is  no  rim,  but  there  is  a  small  amount  of  precipitate  (10  mm. 
wide),  and  a  bacterial  film  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  distinct  under  the  lens, 
and  covering  about  one-sixth  of  the  surface.  July  2,  moderately  cloudy;  fluid 
green  fluorescent  in  the  upper  one-fourth  and  bearing  a  thick  white  pellicle.  July 
5,  very  heavy  clouding  and  a  marked  increase  of  the  fluorescence;  an  abundant 
white  precipitate,  a  thin  white  rim,  and  a  white  pellicle  which  settles  easily  on 
jarring.  July  9,  very  cloudy,  but  fluorescence  not  pronounced.  July  16,  fluid 
well  clouded;  very  ropy;  only  slightly  fluorescent,  feebly  browned;  precipitate  4 
mm.  deep;  no  retardation  of  growth  after  removal  to  the  air. 

(b)  Grape  tmgar  peptone  water  with  methylene  bine. — July  1,  no  growth  or  only  the 
merest  trace;  fluid  nearly  colorless;  it  becomes  greenish  in  a  few  minutes  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  July  2,  fluid  clouded,  with  a  thin  pellicle;  color  half  reduced. 
July  5,  fluid  well  clouded  and  uniformly  blue,  if  any  reduction  of  color  it  is  uni- 
form; some  of  the  pellicle  has  fallen;  under  the  fluid  there  is  a  thin  white  rim 
li  mm.  wide.  July  9,  cloudy  blue  with  a  thin  white  rim  and  pelhcle.  July  16, 
the  pellicle  has  fallen;  the  fluid  is  pure  blue;  there  is  no  distinct  fluorescence  or 
reduction  of  color. 

(c)  SaMed  jyeplone  water  with  rosolic  acid. — July  1,  a  trace  of  growth;  not  cloudy, 
but  with  a  slight  i)recipitate  and  a  membranaceous  pellicle  visible  only  under  a  lens; 
no  rim.  July  2,  fluid  clouded,  pellicle  more  distinct;  the  color  has  turned  toward 
pink.  July  5,  moderately  cloudy;  no  pellicle,  that  of  July  2  lies  on  the  bottom 
unbroken;  there  is  a  thin  rim  under  the  surface  of  the  fluid;  the  latter  is  now 
bright  pink;  it  was  originally  yellowish  rosaceous  and  the  uninoculated  tubes  are 
still  that  color.  July  9,  much  as  on  5th.  July  16,  fluid  moderately  cloudy,  color 
bright  pink  red. 

B.  amyiovorus: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — July  1,  clear;  no  present  growth;  there  is  a  slight  precipitate, 
chemical  (?);  it  is  much  less  than  in  case  of  B.  coli.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  clear. 
July  9,  clear.  July  16,  clear;  no  growth,  unless  possibly  when  first  placed  in  the 
hydrogen. 

(b)  Grape  sugar  peptone  tvater  with  jnethylene  blue. — July  1,  no  growth;  fluid  nearly 
colorless  when  removed,  but  soon  changing  to  a  greenish  blue,  as  in  case  of  Ps.  hyacinihi 
and  Ps.  campestris.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  clear.  July  9,  clear.  July  16,  no  reduc- 
tion; no  clouding;  fluid  "pure  blue." 

(c)  Salted  peptone  water  mlh  rosolic  acid. — July  1,  no  rim,  pellicle,  or  clouding. 
A  slight  rosy  precipitate  (2  mm.  wide),  which  is  ixjssibly  chemical;  the  color  of  the 
fluid  is  the  same  as  when  inoculated.  July  2,  clear.  July  5,  no  growth;  no  change 
in  color.     July  9,  as  on  the  5th.     July  16,  as  on  the  5th. 
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B.  coli: 

(a)  Beef  hrolk. — July  1,  some  growth;  no  rim  or  pellicle;  only  the  merest  trace 
of  clouding  and  no  rolling  clouds  on  shaking,  but  a  white  precipitate  10  mm.  broad. 
July  2,  well  clouded;  a  thin  white  rim,  and  a  gathering  of  zoogkeee  into  the  upper 
layers  which  are  cloudiest.  July  5,  heavily  clouded,  more  so  than  on  the  2d;  a 
thin  white  pellicle  and  a  white  rim  8  mm.  wide.  July  9,  as  on  the  5th;  the  pelli- 
cle settles?  on  very  gentle  shaking. 

(b)  drape  sugar  peptatie  mUer  iviUi  methylene  blue. — July  1,  a  slight  growth;  fluid 
feebly  clouded;  no  rim,  but  some  slight  fragments  of  pellicle  and  a  precipitate  4  mm. 
wide;  fluid  nearly  colorless;  on  exposure  to  the  air  the  fluid  l:)ecome8  bluish,  i.  e., 
like  the  carrot-rot  culture;  the  uninoculated  tubes  are  greenish.  July  2,  heavily 
clouded;  there  has  been  uo  reduction  of  the  color;  it  is  now  a  pure  bright  blue 
(brighter  than  yesterday) .  July  5,  well  clouded;  no  rim  or  pellicle;  fluid  (by  trans- 
mittetl  light)  a  uniforA  bright  blue.  July  9,  as  on  the  5th.  July  16,  fluid  pure 
blue,  uo  reduction  of  color;  moderately  cloudy,  no  rim,  no  pellicle;  a  scanty  bacterial 
precipitate  which  is  blue. 

.  (c)  Salted  peptone  water  with  romlic  add. — July  1,  a  rosy  precipitate  3  mm.  wide; 
no  clouding,  no  rim,  no  pellicle.  July  2, /moderately  cloudy;  fluid  is  changing  to 
pink.  July  5,  well  clouded;  no  rim  or  pellicle;  fluid  deep  pink;  at  least  twice  as 
much  color  as  in  the  corresponding  tube  of  B.  pyocyaneus  pericarditidis.  July  9,  as 
on  5th.  July  16,  feebly  clouded,  slight  precipitate;  no  rim  or  pellicle;  fluid  deeper 
red  than  that  in  the  corresponding  tube  of  B.  pyocyaneus-pericarditidis. 

(tkowth  in  Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  was  pi*epared  in  quantity  in  a  Kipp  generator 
from  boiled  marble  chips  and  c.  p.  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water  (1  part  acid,  9  parts  water).  The  gas  was  allowed  to  flow 
until  all  air  was  displaced  from  the  apparatus.  It  was  washed  in  1 
per  cent  caustic  potash  water  and  then  in  distilled  water.  The  tubes 
were  exposed  in  a  deep  specimen  jar  with  a  flat  brass  top  provided 
with  inflow  and  outflow  tubes  having  very  perfect  stopcocks.  When 
all  was  ready  a  waxed  rubber  gasket  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  jar  and 
the  solid  bi-ass  top  was  clamped  down  securely.  The  jar  was  first 
exhausted  of  air  until  the  mercury  stood  at  3  inches.  It  was  then 
tilled  with  the  CO,  five  times,  and  as  many  times  pumped  out.  After 
the  sixth  filling  the  stopcock  was  turned  off  and  everything  sealed 
securely.  Preliminary  exhaustion  tests  had  shown  only  a  slight  leak- 
age, i.  e.,  in  24  hours  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  barometer  rose  only 
from  2i  to  3i  inches. 

The  following  media  were  tested:  Tubes  of  beef  broth  neutral  to 
phenolphthalein  (stock  382);  tubes  of  potato  (stock  405);  tubes  of 
coconut  (stock  412);  slant  beef -extract  peptone  agar  neutral  to  litmus. 
Each  tube  was  inoculated  copiously  and  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.,  with 
large  loops  from  well-clouded  beef  broth  cultures  13  days  old.  Two 
or  more  tubes  of  each  medium  were  inoculated  and  one  of  each  medium 
was^held  as  a  check.  The  exposure  was  begun  March  10  and  the  tubes 
were  removed  to  the  air  after  10  days,  i.  e.,  on  March  20.  On  taking 
off  the  brass  cover,  lighted  matches  were  repeatedly  plunged  into  the 
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jar  and  an  often  extinguished.  They  went  out  instantly  they  were 
depressed  Inflow  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  checks  behaved 
well.  On  the  sixth  da}'  in  each  one  there  was  a  well-developed  tjrpical 
gi'owth  of  the  particular  organism  used. 

The  results  obtauied  in  the  CO,  and  on  continuing  the  cultures  in 
the  air  are  stated  below.  The  temperature  during  the  experiment  did 
not  YATV  nmch  fi-om  22^  C 

lii,  hiforiTiihi: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  clear.  March  23,  no  growth. 
March  27,  moderately  cloudy  with  rolling  clouds  on  shaking;  a  slight  precipitate. 
March  1^1,  well  clouded;  growth  retarded  by  the  CX),. 

(b)  Potato. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  growth.  March  23,  no  growth. 
March  27,  a  typical  growth,  wet  and  distinctly  yellow  on  the  lower  one-half  of  the 
exposeci  part  of  the  potato;  that  part  out  of  the  water  is  graying.  March  31,  the 
yelloM'  slime  now  covers  all  of  the  potato  out  of  the  water. 

(c)  Potato. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  growth.  March  23,  no  growth. 
March  27,  same  appearance  as  in  the  preceding;  growth  retarded  by  the  CO,.  March 
31,  like  the  preceding 

(d)  Ooconut. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  a  thin  yellow  growth  now  covers 
about  1  sq.  cm. ;  growth  in  the  air  not  retarded  by  the  exjx*'"*-  March  23,  a  thin 
distinct  yellow  growth  now  covers  6  to  7  sq.  cm.  March  27,  9  sq.  cm.  of  bright 
yellow  growth. 

(e)  Coconut. — March  20,  no  gn)wth.  March  21,  a  tliin,  yellow  growth  now  covers 
about  3  sq.  cm.     March  23,  like  the  preceding.     March  27,  like  the  preceding. 

Ps.  campestris: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — Man*h  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  clear.  March  23,  no  growth. 
March  27,  no  growth.  March  31,  no  growth;  fluid  still  alkaline;  it  was  now  rein- 
oculated  with  a  small  amount  of  yelloM*  slime  from  potato  culture  6,  and  on  April  5 
was  well  clouded  with  a  yellow  rim  and  numerous  ssoogloese;  exposure  to  CX), 
appears  to  have  destroyed  the  organism. 

(b)  Potato. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  visible  growth.  March  23,  a 
feeble  pale-yellow  growth  now  covers  part  of  the  potato;  growth  retarded  by  the 
CO,.  March  27,  a  copious  wet-looking,  distinctly  yellow  slime  on  the  exposed  \jartB 
of  the  potato  and  in  the  fluid. 

(c)  Potato. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  visible  growth.  Man*h  23, 
resembles  the  preceding — less  growth  but  more  color;  growth  retarded.  March 
27,  like  the  preceding. 

(d)  Coconut. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  visible  growth.  March  23,  a 
thin  yellow  growth  now  covers  5  sq.  cm.  March  27,  a  yellow  growth  now  (V)ver8 
nearly  all  the  cylinder  out  of  the  water;  no  distinct  retardation. 

(e)  Coconut. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  visible  growth.  March  23,  a 
thin  yellow  growth  covers  3  sq.  cm.     March  27,  like  the  preceding. 

Pi.  steuHirti: 

(a)  Beef  broth. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  clear.  March  23,  no  growth. 
March  27,  no  growth.  March  31,  no  growth;  reinoculated  with  a  small  amount 
of  slime  from  the  coconut  culture  d.  On  April  5  the  culture  was  well  clouded  and 
had  a  good  rim;  exposure  to  the  CO,  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  organism. 

(b)  Potato. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  visible  growth.  March  23,  a 
feeble,  patchy,  buff-yellow  growth  now  covers  6  sq.  cm.  March  27,  a  typical  buff- 
yellow  growth;  marked  graying  of  the  potato  in  the  air. 

(c)  Potato. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  no  visible  gnjwth.  March  23,  a 
feeble,  patchy,  buff-yellow  growth  covers  3  sq.  cm.;  neither  potato  has  grayed." 
March  27,  like  the  preceding. 
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(d)  thconui. — ^March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  extremely  thin  (barely 'visibJe) 
buff -yellow  growth  over  3  sq.  dm.  March  23,  a  thin,  pale,  buff-yellow  growth  now 
covers  about  5  sq.  cm.  March  27,  a  rather  scant  buff-yellow  growth  over  8  sq.  cm. 
No  retardation. 

B.  amyUwortuc 

(a)  Ag<tr. — March  20,  no  growth.  March  21,  a  distinct  growth  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  slant.     March  23,  the  white  growth  slowly  increases. 

This  closes  my  studies  of  the  aerobism  of  i%.  hyaeinthi  and  related 
species.  All  the  various  experiments  lead  to  substantially  the  same 
conclusions:  (1)  Ps.  hyaemthi  and  the  other  yellow  species  of  Pseudo- 
monas  are  more  strictly  aerobic  than  most  species  of  bacteria;  (2)  while 
somewhat  variable  among  themselves  none  of  these  yellow-plant  para- 
sites will  sunnve  exclusion  of  oxygen  for  more  than  a  very  few  weeks; 
(3)  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  seem  to  be  only  negatively 
harmful ;  (4)  the  organisms  were  more  tolerant  of  these  gases  on  some 
media  than  in  others.  They  were  especially  susceptible  in  beef  broth, 
in  peptone  water,  and  on  agar. 

RELATIVE    NUTRIENT    VALUE    OF    CARBON    COMPOUNDS. 
Bouillon  and  Peptone  Water  wpth  Various  Sugars,  Era 

The  few  results  obtained  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  A  feeble  clouding  was  obtained  with  /%.  hyaeinthi  in  a  fluid  con- 
sisting of  1  part  of  strongly  alkaline  beef  broth  (286b)  in  500  parts  of 
distilled  water.  Pm,  campeatrU  and  Ph,  phaseoli  also  clouded  this  fluid. 
These  cultures  were  made  in  clean  tubes  of  resistant  glass. 

(2)  Ph,  hyaeinthi  grew  readily  in  distilled  water  containing  1  to  2 
per  cent  of  Witte's  peptonum  siccum,  and  the  precipitate  was  yellow. 
Growth  in  1  per  cent  peptone  water  in  the  open  end  of  fermentation 
tubes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  1  per 
cent  doses  of  grape  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  cane  sugar,  or  dextrin,  and 
was  not  perceptibly  increased  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent  doses 
of  milk  sugar,  maltose,  mannitol,  or  glycerol.  If  under  these  condi- 
tions any  acid  was  formed  from  any  of  these  substances^  it  was  over- 
looked or  obscured  by  the  alkali. 

(3)  In  distilled  water  (10  c.  c.  portions  in  tubes  of  resistant  glass) 
containing  4  per  cent  of  Witte's  peptonum  siccum  and  4  per  cent  of 
dextrin  there  was  little  or  no  retardation  of  growth.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  fluid  was  plainly  alkaline  to  litmus.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
day  there  was  an  abundant  yellow  rim  and  a  very  copious  dull-yellow 
precipitate  (6  mm.  deep).  The  cloudy  fluid  was  plainly  and  rather 
strongly  alkaline.  On  this  date  there  was  several  times  as  much  pre- 
cipitate as  in  the  corresponding  tubes  of  Ps.  campestris  and  pH,phaseoll, 
On  the  fortieth  day  the  fluid  was  strongly  alkaline.  It  was  still  cloudy 
with  rolling  clouds  on  shaking,  and  there  was  no  brown  stain  in  it. 
On  the  sixty -fifth  day  the  fluid  was  moderately  alkaline.     No  crystals 
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were  present,  and  a  feeble  brown  stain,  thought  to  have  been 
detected  on  the  fifty-fourth  day,  was  not  well  enough  developed  to  be 
recorded  as  certainly  present.  On  this  date  there  was  more  than  twice 
as  much  precipitate  as  in  the  corresponding  tube  of  7%.  campestm. 
This  dextrin  had  been  ten  times  precipitated  with  alcohol  in  the 
Division  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
gave  a  heavy  yellowish  precipitate  on  boiling  1  minute  in  Soxhlet'a 
solution,  but  no  precipitate  on  boiling  2  minutes  in  Barfoed's  i^eagent 

(4)  In  distilled  water  (10  c.  c.  in  tubes  of  resistant  glass)  containing 
4  per  cent  of  Witte's  peptonum  siccum  and  4  per  cent  of  maltoee 
there  was  no  retardation  of  growth,  and  for  the  first  week  or  so  the 
culture  closely  resembled  the  preceding.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  fluid 
was  distinctly  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  it  was  less  cloudy  than  the  pre- 
ceding and  there  was  far  less  precipitate.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day 
the  fluid  was  plainly  and  rather  strongly  alkaline,  but  there  wa ;  only 
about  one-tenth  as  much  precipitate  as  in  the  tube  containing  the 
dextrin.  On  the  foitieth  day  the  fluid  was  still  cloudy,  but  was  not 
browned.  The  rim  was  not  very  abundant  and  was  paler  than  in  the 
preceding.  The  precipitate  was  the  same  shade  of  pale  yellow  as  in 
the  tube  containing  the  dextrin,  but  there  was  only  one-tenth  to  one- 
fifteenth  as  much.  On  the  sixty-fifth  day  the  fluid  was  strongly 
alkaline,  but  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  the  blue  color  soon 
disappeared  from  the  neutral  litmus  paper,  leaving  it  redder  than 
before.     No  crystals  were  formed. 

In  the  corresponding  tube  of  /%.  campestrU  there  was  a  distinct 
browning  of  the  fluid,  which  was  first  noticed  on  the  fortieth  day. 
Pa.  plianeoli  browned  neither  fluid. 

Crude  Vrqetablk  Scrstancrs. 

The  behavior  of  Ph,  hyacinthi  in  contact  with  steam  sterilized  solids 
and  fluids  derived  from  plants  has  been  discussed  so  fully  under 
Sensitiveness  to  acids  and  Growth  on  solid  media  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  more  'important  discoveries. 

(1)  All  my  observations  tend  to  show  that  plant  acids,  even  in 
comparatively  small  doses,  prevent  growth,  and  that  still  smaller 
quantities  retard  growth.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  these  acids 
do  not  serve  directly  as  food.  Certainly  the  behavior  of  this  organism 
in  nutrient  fluids  containing  malic  acid  is  extremely  unlike  that  of 
organisms  which  are  believed  to  use  this  acid  as  a  food,  e.  g.  Baeilhi* 
amylcyeoTxm, 

(2)  Starch,  as  we  have  seen,  is  transformed  into  substancf^s  which 
can  be  assimilated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

(3)  Growth  on  steamed  vegetables  poor  in  sugar  was  always  rather 
meager.  Substrata  containing  rather  more  sugar  gave  a  correspond- 
ingly better  growth. 
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(4)  Growth  on  vegetables  rich  in  grape  sugar  or  cane  sugar  was 
copious  and  long  continued.  These  two  sugars  are  excellent  foods, 
and  when  not  present  in  such  excess  as  to  inhibit  growth  (probably  by 
pla«molysis)  they  greatly  favor  the  multiplication  of  this  organisui. 

Sugar  Gelatin. 

(See  Growth  on  solid  media.) 

Sl'GAR    AgARS. 

Some  interesting  results  were  obtained  by  adding  large  doses  of 
sugar  to  10  c.  c.  portions  of  Mr.  Dorsett's  +15.5  meat-extract  peptone 
agar  (see  Growth  on  solid  media)  and  growing  on  it  the  various  yellow 
organism  in  slant  cultures.  Their  behavior  on  these  media  was  always 
compared  with  that  on  check  tubes  of  the  sugar-free  agar. 

NINR  PER  CENT  srOARS. 

Firfit  aeries. 

Agar  recently  tubed  and  slanted  (10  cc.  to  1  gram  of  the  sugar) .  Inoculations  with 
p8,  hyacinthij  using  bright-yellow  slime  from  a  starch  jelly  culture  28  days  old.  All 
the  inoculations  were  made  in  the  same  way  and  with  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  material. 

Third  day. 

(1 )  Check. — Streak  2  by  75  mm.,  distinct  the  whole  length  of  the  track,  best  devel- 
oped at  the  lower  end,  where  it  is  distinctly  pale  yellow.  In  the  middle  3  c.  m.  it 
consista  of  separate  colonies. 

(2)  Grape  nugar  (I  gram  of  Merck's  c.  p.  anhydrous). — Streak  invisible  except  in 
a  very  favorable  light,  where  it  looks  like  a  colorless  film. 

(.S)  Cane  sugar  (1  gram  of  vhite  commercial). — A  thin  pale  yellow  growth  over 
the  whole  slant.  In  strong  contrast  with  the  grape-sugar  agar.  Also  more  growth 
than  in  the  check  tul)e. 

Seventh  day. 

(1)  Check. — ^The  streak  is  now  3  to  5  mm.  wide.  All  of  the  colonies  have  fused 
into  a  smooth,  yellow,  wet-shining  homogeneous  surface. 

(2)  Grape  sugar. — Growth  mostly  in  the  form  of  separate  colonies  and  less  than  in 
the  check  tube — i.  e.,  a  distinct  retardation.  There  are  many  of  these  colonies,  and 
where  they  have  coalesceii  the  color  is  al)out  the  same  shade  of  yellow  as  in  the 
check  tube. 

(3)  Cane  sugar. — The  whole  surface  of  the  slant  agar  is  covered  and  hi<lden  by  a 
copious  pale  yellow  growth.  Six  times  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube  and  8 
or  10  times  as  much  as  on  the  grape-sugar  agar. 

Sixteenth  day. 

(1)  Check. — The  streak  has  not  wideneil  any.  It  is  smooth,  translucent,  wet- 
shining,  and  distinctly  pale  yellow.  The  margins  of  the  streak  are  thin  but  distinct. 
A  penholder  is  plainly  visible  under  the  streak. 

(2)  Graj>e  sugar. — Growth  has  quadrupled  and  is  now  about  3  times  as  abundant 
as  in  the  check  tube,  but  its  surface  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  latter.     The  surface, 
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which  18  |iale  yelU)w,  haa  a  petmliar  n>ughened  or  areolate  appearmnr«>,  whirh 
appears  to  \yv  due  to  wrinkles  extending  in  varioos  directionH.  The  shallow  pite  an? 
2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter.  * 

(3)  (hue  ftugar, — Fully  6  timen  as  much  growth  as  in  the  ohe<'k  tiilie.  The  peD- 
holder  can  not  be  f^een  under  it.  CJolor  pale  yellow,  a  little  paler  than  in  the  chH* 
tube.  Surface  not  smooth  as  in  the  check  tube  nor  wrinkled  as  on*  the  grape-nvicar 
agar,  but  finely  roughened. 

Twenty-ninth  day. 

(1)  Check. — Little  change.  The  streak  is  3  to  6  mm.  wide.  Its  surface  i*  smooth 
and  wet-shining,  and  to  either  side,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slant,  there  it*  a  slight 
chemical  whitening  of  the  8urfa<.'e  of  the  agar.     No  brown  stain. 

(2)  (Wape  sugar. — AlK>ut  4  times  as  much  growth  b»  in  the  check  tube.  TTie 
bacterial  layer  covers  all  but  the  upper  part  of  the  slant  and  there  is  Home  growth 
between  the  agar  and  the  walls  of  the  tube.  Growth  the  same  shade  of  yellow  as  in 
the  check  tube,  or  only  a  trifle  jialer.  No  brown  stain.  No  whitish  chemical  fihn 
on  the  agar  beyond  the  streak.  Surface  wet,  but  ncrt  smooth  as  in  the  check  tube. 
The  extreme  upi>er  part  of  the  streak  is  still  composed  of  separate  colonies,  and  the 
rest  of  it  is  areolated  i.  e.,  covered  with  tiny  ridges  and  depressions. 

(3)  Cane  sugar. — Oolor  uniformly  pale  yellow.  Surface  drier  than  it  was  and 
slightly  roughened,  but  not  coarsely  areolate,  as  (m  the  grape  sugar  agar.  Streak  leap 
translucent  than  in  the  check  tube,  i.  e.  almost  opaque.  No  brown  stain.  The  cul- 
ture has  a  feeble  smell.  On  lx)iling  the  contents  of  this  tube  for  one  minute  in 
Soxhlet's  solution  there  was  a  very  heavy  precipitate  of  copper  oxide.  Sugar  and 
agar  had  Iwth  been  tested  for  reducing  substances  previous  to  inoculation  and  neither 
one  gave  any  tra<'e  of  coppt^r  oxide  on  boiling  tM^o  minutes  in  Soxhlet.  The  shnw 
remaining  in  the  tul)e  was  verj'  feebly  alkaline  to  litnms,  i.  e.,  much  less  alkaliDe 
than  might  have  l)een  expected  from  the  amount  of  growth.  This  is  presumptiw 
evidence  that  most  of  the  alkali  .hati  Ijeen  neutralizeii  by  some  acid. 

Forty-seventh  day. 

(1)  Check. — The  streak  is  drying  out.  It  is  65  by  3  to  6  mm.,  i.  e.,  it  has  sprv*! 
but  little.  It  iH  still  smooth,  wet-shining,  and  so  translucent  that  a  penholder  can 
be  seen  through  it.  The  streak  has  well-define<i  margins,  beyontl  which  the  surface 
is  feebly  whitened.  On  neutral  litmus  \ysi\yer  the  saffron-yellow  slime  has  an  alka- 
line reaction.  Examined  micros<'()pically,  this  slime  consists  of  zooglcew  an<l  short 
slender  rcxis,  single  or  in  pairs.  RckIs  in  fours  are  rare,  and  chains  are  short  an*l 
excee<iingly  rare. 

(2)  (rrapemgar. — The  bacterial  layer  is  gallstone  yellow.  It  now  covere  almo^ 
the  entire  slant  (70  by  IH  mm. ),  and  is  alM)ut  20  times  as  abundant  as  in  the  check 
tube.  It  scrapes  off  easily  and  gives  an  acid  reaction  on  neutral  litmus  paper.  A 
few  separate  colonien  i>erHi.«t  on  the  up{H»r  drie<l-out  i>art.  The  surface  is  not  smooth, 
but  roughene<^l,  and  wrinkled  slightly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  slant,  Kxamioeii 
microscopically,  the  slime  consists  of  zoogUeie,  chains,  and  short,  slender  rod*, 
single,  in  pairs,  or  in  fours.  Chains  of  10  to  20  or  more  segments  are  numerous.  lu 
some  the  individual  H(»gments  are  easily  diwernible,  in  others  not.  Appart»nt]y 
some  of  the  nxls  are  motile.     No  spores. 

(3)  Cane  sugar  {another  UOn'  of  the  same  age,  bui  cmilainiiig  only  6.76  prr  cffU  cf 
stigar), — Growth  dense  and  finely  nnighened  (fine  wrinkles  under  the  hand  lens). 
No  brown  stain.  No  crystals.  No  chemical  film.  At  least  10  times  as  much  gn)Wth 
as  in  a  check  tuln*.  Slime,  buff  yellow  (R.  VI-19),  acid  to  neutral  litmus  paper. 
Examined  microscopically,  the  slime  consists  of  z<K)gl(ea?,  numerous  chains  of  10  to 
40  segments,  and  many  single  hmIh,  i)airs,  and  fours  joine<i  end  to  end.     In  many  of 
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the  chains,  but  not  all,  the  individual  elements  are  visible.  N^'>  spores.  The  micro- 
8t*opic  appearance  closely  resembles  that  of  the  slime  from  the  grape-sugar  agar,  the 
principal  difference  being  the  tendency  to  longer  chains  or  filaments. 

Second  series. 

The  check  tube  had  the  driest  surface;  the  surface  of  the  fruit-sugar  agar  was  the 
moistest  Inoculations  from  a  slant-agar  culture  of  P»,  hyacinthi  13  days  old.  All 
made  in  the  same  way  and  with  approximately  the  same  amount  of  material. 

Third  day. 

(1)  Check, — Streak  78  by  6  to  12  mm.,  pale  yellow,  translucent,  smooth,  wet- 
shining,  homogeneous  looking,  and  not  scanty,  i.e.,  a  good  growth  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  slant. 

(2)  Fruit  sugar  (1  gram  of  tScherhig* s  (Uahetine). — No  growth,  although  inoculated 
just  as  copiously. 

(3)  Grape  sugar  (1  gram  of  Merck's  r.  p.  anhydrous). — A  feeble  growth  consisting 
of  scattered  colonies  which,  in  some  places,  have  fused  into  a  very  thin  layer.  Not 
one-twenty-fifth  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube.  Grape  sugar  in  9  per  cent 
doses  distinctly  retards  growth.     (This  growth  doubled  during  the  next  24  hours.) 

Fifth  day. 

(1)  Check, — Much  as  before. 

(2)  Fruit  sugar. — No  growth. 

(3)  Grape  sugar. — There  is  now  nearly  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube.  The 
lower  one-half  of  the  slant  is  covered,  and  the  upper  one-half  bears  scattering  yellow 
colonies.  The  surface  is  not  smooth,  as  in  the  check  tube,  but  is  distinctly  shagreened 
to  the  narked  eye.  The  yellow  sliipe  is  very  feebly  alkaline,  inducing  only  the  barest 
trace  of  blue  on  wet  or  dry  neutral  litmus  paper. 

Bighteenth  day. 

(1)  Check. — A  thin,  smooth,  moist,  pale-yellow  slime  covers  nearly  the  entire 
slant.     There  is  no  brown  stain  in  the  agar. 

(2)  FhmU  sugar. — No  growth.  Fragments  of  the  moist  agar  pressed  on  neutral 
litmus  paper  redden  it 

(3)  Grape  sugar. — A  copious,  pale-yellow,  coarsely  wrinkled  growth  now  covers 
the  whole  slant.  This  layer  scrapes  off  easily,  and  is  very  feebly  alkaline  to  neutral 
litmus  paper.     There  is  no  bn)wn  stain  in  the  agar. 

Fifty-third  day. 

(1)  Check. — Slime  feebly  alkaline. 

(2)  FVxi,it  sugar. — No  growth.  Failure  to  grow  was  attributed  to  the  restraining 
influence  of  lactic  atnd  put  into  this  sugar  by  the  manufacturers  to  improve  its 
keeping  qualities. 

(3)  Grape  sugar. — Streak  somewhat  wrinkled  and  on  the  margins  slightly  areolate. 
Slime  now  distinctly  acid  to  neutral  litmus  paper,  no  trace  of  any  alkaline  reaction. 
Culture  diluted  (shaken)  with  40  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  and  retested.  It  is  now 
neutral  or  only  very  feebly  acid.  On  boiling  this  water  a  little  acid  is  given  off  in 
the  first  vapors  (COj?),  but  Jess  than  from  a  corresponding  culture  of  Ps.  campeslris. 
On  concentrating  this  fluid  by  continual  boiling  it  became  plainly  more  acid  to 
litmus  paper,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  some  non-volatile  acid. 
Cultures  of  Ps.  catnpestris  behaved  in  the  same  way. 
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RENEWED    BXPBRIMKNTB   WITH    FRUCTOBE. 

The  fructose  (Schering's  diabetine)  was  fii*st  titrated  with  caustic 

floda  and  litmus  to  determine  its  acidity.     This  was  such  that  10  c.  c. 

N 
of  T^  NaOH  were  required  to  render  10  granos  moderately  alkaline 

to  litmus.  One-half  c.  c.  of  this  thick  alkaline  sirup  was  then  pipetted 
into  7  c.  c.  of  Dorsett's  agar  for  one  experiment  and  1  c.  c.  of  the  sirup 
into  10  c.  c.  of  the  agar  for  another  experiment.  The  agar  was  then 
resterilized  and  slanted  in  the  usual  way.  The  check  tubes  had  been 
slanted  longer  than  the  others  and  their  surface  was  somewhat  dry. 
All  were  inoculated  with  Ps,  hydcinthi  from  a  slant  agar  culture  24 
days  old,  in  the  same  way  and  with  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
material. 

fitocond  day. 

(1)  Clieck. — A  feeble  growth  in  the  fonn  of  scattered  colonies. 

(2)  Fruit  sugar  {one-half  c.  c.  sirup). — A  feeble  growth,  which  was  visible  sooner 
than  in  the  check  tube,  i.  e.,  within  18  hours. 

(3)  PruU  ifugar  (1  e.  c.  sirup), — A  very  slight  growth,  not  one-fourth  as  much  as  in 
the  preceding. 

Fourth  day. 

( 1 )  Check. — Not  a  good  growth.  It  occurs  colony-wise  over  the  streak.  This  agar 
had  been  slanted  a  long  time  and  the  surface  was  becoming  too  dry  for  good  growth. 

(2)  Fruit  sugar  {one-Iialf  c.  c.  sirup). — A  distinct  multiplication  during  the  last  4j$ 
hours,  but  not  yet  a  homogeneous  streak,  i.  e.,  growth  thin  in  some  places  and  more 
abundant  in  others.  Not  yet  more  growth  than  would  have  appeared  in  the  same 
time  on  a  freshly  slanted  check  tube. 

(3)  Fruit  sugar  {1  c.  c.  sirup). — Very  little  growth,  i.  e.,  not  one-twentieth  as  much 
as  in  the  preceding.    This  substratum  evidently  retards  growth. 

£toventh  day. 

(1)  Check. — A  much  better  growth.  The  colonies  touch  or  nearly  touch,  forming 
a  thin,  distinctly  yellow  slime  over  nearly  the  whole  slant. 

(2)  Fruit  sugar  {one-half  c.  c.  sirup) . — There  is  now  more  growth  than  the  agar  alone 
would  give.  The  streak  is  dense  and  rather  abundant  (47  by  10  mm. ),  pale  yellow, 
smooth,  and  wet-shining. 

(3)  Fruit  sugar  {ic.c.  sirup). — Growth  very  feeble.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase 
during  the  last  3  days,  but  the  growth  is  not  now  one  one-hundredth,  perhaps  not 
one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth,  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  tube. 

Twelfth  day. 

(1)  Check. — The  colonies,  for  the  most  part,  have  now  fused  into  a  smooth  surface. 

(2)  tYuit  sugar  {otie-half  c.  c.  sirup). — A  very  copious,  pale  yellow,  smooth,  wet- 
shining  growth  covers  the  whole  slant,  and  is  growing  in  between  the  tube  an<l  the 
agar.     At  least  4  times  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tube. 

(3)  Fruit  sugar  { I  c.  c.  sirup). — The  restraining  influence  is  being  overcome.  About 
one-third  as  much  growth  as  in  the  preceding,  and  excellent  where  it  has  obtained  a 
foothold.    This  growth  is  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  preceding. 
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Sixteenth  day. 

(1)  0^«db.— Growth  <lecMedly  yellow,  still  thiii. 

(2)  Fruit  sugar  {one-half  c.  c,  sirup), — Growth  has  oonttiMied.  It  is  w^rflhining,  very 
smooth,  and  extremely  copious.  About  10  times  as  much  growth  as  in  the  check 
tul>e.  Fructose  distinctly  favors  growth  unless  all  of  this  excess  is  attributable  to 
the  8o<iium  lactate  formed  by  neutralizing  the  lactic  acid,  which  is  extremely  improl>- 
able. 

(3)  Fruit  sugar  {1  c,  c.  sirup). — A  marked  increase  of  growth  during  the  last  4 
days.  A  considerable  part  of  the  slant  which  was  then  free  is  now  covere<l.  The 
siitne  is  pale  yellow;  the  surface  is  very  smooth  and  wet-shining. 

Thirtieth  day. 

(1)  Check. — Surface  so  dry  that  not  all  of  the  colonies  have  fused.  No  crystals. 
No  stain  of  the  agar. 

(2)  Fruit  sugar  {one-half  c.  r.  sirup). — The  pale  yellow,  wet-shining,  smooth  slime 
is  S  mm.  deep  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  slant.  The  color  is  dull  yellow,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  it  contaminated.  No  brown  stain.  No  crystaln  in  the 
agar.     Growth  has  been  enormously  stimulated  by  this  sugar. 

(3)  Fruit  sugar  {1  c.  c.  sirup). — ^The  entire  surface  of  the  slant  (15  by  53  mm.)  is 
now  covered  with  a  pale  yellow,  smooth,  very  wet-shining  slime.  There  is  no  brown 
stain,  and  there  are  no  crystals  in  the  agar. 

SEVENTEEN  PER  CENT  SUGARS. 

Mr.  Dorsett's  -fl5.5  sugar-free  agar  was  also  the  basis  of  all  of  these  tests.  Each 
tube  contained  exactly  10  c.  c.  of  agar  to  which  was  added  2  grams  of  the  sugar  to  be 
tested.  The  slant  surfaces  were  all  inoculated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  material,  viz,  loops  of  bright-yellow  slime  from  a  coconut 
culture  8  days  old. 

First  day  (22  hours  at  27*'  to  80°  C. ). 

(1)  Check. — A  distinct,  wide,  pale  yellow  streak. 

(2)  Grape  sugar  {2  gr.  Merck's  c.  p.  anhydrous). — Streak  not  visible. 

(3)  Cane  sugar  (£  gr.  white  commercial). — A  meager  growth.  One-tenth  to  one- 
twentieth  as  much  as  in  the  check  tube.  For  the  most  [mrt,  the  streak  is  invisible 
and  nowhere  shows  more  than  a  trace  of  growth. 

Fourth  day  (temp.  27°  to  31°). 

(1)  Check. — Streak  smooth,  wet-shining  and  rather  bright  yellow,  but  not  dense 
enough  to  be  opaque.  It  is  72  by  5  to  6  mm.  The  margins  of  the  streak  are  distinct 
and  there  is  no  whitish  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  agar  around  the  streak. 

(2)  Grape  sugar. — Doubtful.  No  visible  growth  extrept  in  very  favorable  lights. 
If  any  growth  at  all,  not  one  one-hundredth  as  much  as  in  the  check  tube.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  17  per  cent  grajHi-sugar  agar  exerts  a  very  di8tin<*t  retartiing 
influence  on  Ps.  hyacinthi. 

(3)  Cane  sugar. — A  well-developed  streak  62  by  5  to  8  mm.  It  appears  to  be  as  dense 
as  in  the  check  tube,  but  is  paler  yellow,  i.  e.,  the  color  is  exactly  that  of  a  4  days' 
growth  of  Ps.  campestHs  on  the  check  agar.  This  tul)e  an<l  the  check  tnl>e  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  preceding. 

Eig^hth  day. 

(1)  Check. — The  streak  has  thickened  a  little,  but  has  not  widened. 

(2)  Grape  sugar. — What  looked  on  the  fourth  day  like  mere  dried-out  portions  of 
the  slime  used  in  making  the  inoculation  has  now  developed  as  a  distinct  growth  in 
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two  places,  aggregating  2  eqoare  rui.  AVbere  the  organ iwn  hae  sectued  a  /oi4iKii«i  xhe 
slime  is  distinctly  pale  yellow,  but  much  of  the  part  which  was  streaked  bean  or> 
growth  whatever,  and  altogether  there  is  not  one-tenth  as  much  growth  as  in  the  rheck 
tul>e.  The  surface  of  this  slime  is  not  smooth,  as  in  the  check  tube,  bat  m  minmelT 
fissured  and  roughened  all  over. 

(3)  Canemgar. — As  much  growth  as  in  the  check  tobe,  bat  paler  yellow.  Th« 
far  the  sugar  has  not  stimulated  growth.  The  streak  is  now  5  to  9  nrun.  wi<le.  It 
ha>«  thickened  tvytue  since  the  last  record,  but  has  not  widened  much. 

Thirteenth  day. 

(1)  Check, — Streak  well  developed,  smooth,  wet-shining,  and  distinctly  yellow. 
The  margins  are  well  define<l,  and  the  hotly  of  the  streak  is  not  opaque,  i.  e.,  the  pen- 
holder can  still  l>e  seen  through  it.  It  shows  very  little  tendency  to  spread,  i.  e.,  it 
is  still  only  5  U)  7  mm.  wide.  There  are  no  pr»)jections  from  the  under  side  i»f  the 
streak  into  the  agar  (such  growths  appeared  in  case  of  an  undescriljed,  white,  spore- 
bearing  organism,  derive<i  from  rotting  tomato  fruits,  and  gro^-n  on  thii<  same  agar*. 
There  i.s  now  a  slight  but  distinct  blcK>m  (chemical  whitening)  on  the  $iar£ace  of  the 
agar  l>eyond  the  streak. 

(2)  Grnpf  migar. — Abput  one-third,  or  }>os6ibly  one-half  as  much  growth  as  in  the 
check  tul)e.  The  color  is  the  same,  but  the  surface  appearance  is  very  diffeieoL 
The  wet  surface  is  not  smooth,  but  is  roughened,  or  areolated,  as  if  made  up  of  fused 
zooghiw  with  grogves  between  them.  There  is  no  chemical  whitening  of  the  soi^ 
face  of  the  agar  beyond  the  streak. . 

(3)  (hue  *ti$rar.— Streak  mostly  6  to  10  mm.  wide.  Surface  drier  and  paler  yellov 
than  in  the  preceding  or  in  the  check  tube.  No  growths  into  the  agar  from  thr 
under  surface  of  the  streak.  Seventeen  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar  is  not  nearly  k> 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  organism  as  9  per  cent  There  is  now  but  little  more 
growth  than  in  the  check  tube,  whereas  on  the  9  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar  there  wb  6 
tinu»8  as  nmch  growth  in  one-half  this  time,  the  temperature  in  both  cases  beiag 
approximately  the  same,  i.  e.,  near  the  optimiun. 

Seventeenth  day. 

( 1 )  ('heck. — The  yellow  slime  is  plainly  alkaline  to  good  neutral  litmus  paper,  much 
more  so  than  that  on  the  grape-sugar  or  cane-sugar  agar. 

(2)  (ira))e  migar. —^Wme  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline. 

(3)  Cane  mgar. — Slime  neutral  or  only  very  slightly  alkaline. 

Thirtieth  day. 

( 1 )  Check. — The  streak  l>egins  to  dry  out.  Its  surface  is  smooth.  There  has  been 
no  widening.  Beyond  the  streak  the  whitish  chemical  film  remains,  but  is  not  very 
pronounced.     No  brown  stain.     No  crystals. 

(2)  (Jmpe  mtjar.—A  pale  yellow  well-developed  streak  (50  by  5  to  9  mm. ).  It  hae 
not  spread  widely,  and  is  still  translucent.  The  surface  is  rather  coarsely  roughened 
an<l  l(M>ks  as  if  many  large  zooglow  had  fused,  leaving  grooves  between  each  one 
The  surface  of  the  individual  hummocks  is  smooth,  wet-shining,  firm,  elastic,  and 
scraiH'H  off  only  after  the  use  of  considerable  force.  Examined  under  the  micro- 
scope*, this  growth  consists  of  slender  rods  mixe<l  in  with  some  chains.  The  rods  are 
single,  in  i)airH,  and  in  fours  joine<l  end  to  end.     There  is  no  brown  stain. 

(3)  Cane  mgar.— Thi)  growth  is  now  two  or  three  times  as  abundant  as  in  the  check 
tubi».  It  is  very  dense,  e8i>ecially  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slant,  where  it  is  crowded 
up  into  high  folds.  The  up|)er  part  show.**  Icsner  wrinkles.  No  brown  stam  and  no 
chemical  film  on  the  clear  agar  to  either  side  of  the  streak.     The  slime  is  pale  yellow 
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SLTid  very  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  luade  up  of  small  roundish  zoogloese,  short  chains 
o€  a  dozen  or  more  segments,  and  slender  short  rods,  single,  in  pairs,  or  fours.  Some 
of  the  rods  are  actively  motile. 

Sizty-sizth  day. 

(1)  Check. — Slime  strongly  alkaline  to  neutral  litmus. 

(2)  Grape  sugar. — Slime  not  alkaline.     Distinctly  acid  on  neutral  litnnis  paper. 

(3)  Cane  sugar. — No  alkaline  reaction.  Slime  distinctly  acid  on  neutral  litmus 
I>aper. 

TWKXTY-THRKK    PKR   CKNT   srGARS.* 

These  cultures  were  like  the  preceding  except  that  for  each  10  c.  c. 
of  agar  3  grams  of  the  specified  sugar  was  used.  The  check  tubes 
tiad  been  slanted  longer  than  the  others  and  their  surface  was  drier. 
All  were  smeared  with  Ps.  hyacinthi  from  an  agar  culture  24  days  old 
in  the  same  way  and  with  approximately  the  same  amount  of  material. 
Xhe  alkaline  fruit-sugar  agars  already  described  were  inoculated  at  the 
same  time  and  from  this  same  culture,  which  was  the  check  tube 
described  under  the  17  per  cent  sugar  agars. 

Seventh  day. 

(1)  Clieck. — A  thin  distinctly  yellow  growth  over  nearly  the  whole  slant. 

(2)  Grape  sugar  (S  grams  Merck'' s  c.  p.  anhydrous) . — No  growth. 

(3)-  Cane  sugar  (3  grams  white  commercial). — A  very  feeble,  scrappy  growth,  not 
forming  a  streak,  but  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  small  fragments  of 
slime,  which  were  left  unspread  when  the  agar  was  inoculated.  Not  more  than  two 
or  three  times  as  much  slime  present  as  was  put  into  the  tube  in  making  the  inocu- 
lation.    Twenty-three  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar  strongly  retards  growth. 

Twelfth  day. 

(1)  Check. — Fully  twice  as  much  growth  as  on  the  cane-sugar  agar. 

(2)  Grape  sugar. — No  growth,  although  the  surface  of  the  entire  slant  was  rubbed 
with  a  mass  of  yellow  slime  as  large  as  a  pin  head. 

(3)  Cane  sugar. — A  distinct,  rather  thin,  wet,  yellow,  rough-surfaced  growth,  which 
covers  about  one-half  of  the  slant  (lower  half). 

Thirtieth  day. 

(1)  Check. — Surface  of  the  streak  smooth,  wet-shining,  and  distinctly  yellow;  no 
reticulations  or  shagreen. 

(2)  Grape  sugar. — No  growth.  Ph.  hyacinthi  will  not  grow  on  23  per  cent  grape- 
sugar  agar. 

(3)  Cane  sugar. — The  lower  three- fourths  of  the  slant  is  covered  with  a  distinctly 
yellow  growth,  which  is  rather  dry,  but  looks  wet  under  the  hand  lens.  The  surface 
is  not  smooth,  but  is  reticulate,  areolate,  or  shagreened,  the  portions  between  the 
grooves  being  lighter  yellow  and  very  smooth.  This  areolation  is  shown  in  Bulletin 
26  of  this  Division,  in  text  fig.  3,  which  was  made  from  this  culture  on  the  thirty- 
third  day.     Theagar  has  not  dried  out  much,  but  the  slime  shows  no  tendency  to  flow. 

^The  expressions  9,17  and  23  per  cent  are  used  for  convenience.  Of  course,  the 
writer  is  aware  that  3  grams  added  to  10  c.  c.  does  not  make  exactly  23  per  cent. 
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Thirty-seventh  day. 

(1)  r;t€cX-.— No  rei-onl. 

(2)  Graj)e  mgar. — No  reconl. 

(3)  Cane  sugar.  —No  crystals.  No  stain  in  the  a^icftr.  The  hac^terial  layer  peels  <»ff 
easily  in  fragments,  leaving  a  smooth,  clean  agar  surface.  This  layer  is  not  sticky  or 
elastic,  and  disstilves  with  difficulty  in  water,  breaking  up  into  rather  coaree  fra^- 
mente.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  it  (X)n8i8ts  of  zooglcwe,  single  rods,  <loublet«, 
and  chains.     The  latter  are  50  to  100  fi.  long. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  WITH  SUGAR  AGARS. 

(1)  Ph.  hyaeinthl  grew  without  retardation  on  the  check  tul>e8,  and 
the  surface  wan  always  smooth. 

(2)  Addition  of  9  per  cent  grape  sugar  retarded  growth.  Finally 
growth  was  more  abundant  than  in  the  check  tubes,  and  the  surface 
was  areolated. 

(3)  Addition  of  17  per  cent  grape  sugar  retarded  growth  for  a  longer 
time.  This  was  finally  more  abundant  than  in  the  check  tubes,  and  its 
surface  was  areolated. 

(4)  Addition  of  23  per  cent  grape  sugar  entirely  prevented  growth. 

(5)  Addition  of  9  per  cent  cane  sugar  did  not  retard  growth,  and 
after  a  few  days  greatly  stimulated  it.  The  surface  was  wrinkled  or 
finely  roughened. 

(6)  Addition  of  17  per  cent  cane  sugar  retardwl  growth.  This 
finally"  became  more  copious  than  in  the  check  tube,  but  it  wa^  never 
as  abundant  as  on  the  9  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar.  The  surface  was 
wHnkled. 

(7)  Addition  of  23  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar  retarded  growth  for  a 
longer  time,  but  did  not  prevent  it.  The  surface  was  areolated  or 
shagreened. 

(8)  Addition  ^f  9  per  cent  acid  fructose  (Schering's  diabetine) 
entirely  prevented  growth.  When  the  lactic  acid  was  neutralized  by 
caustic  soda  growth  ensued,  but  was  retarded  for  some  time.  In  the 
end  it  was  very  abundant. 

Some  Interesting  comparisons  were  obtained  from  concomitant  cul- 
tures of  Ph.  eainpeHtrU.^  Ph.  pha^feoi!.,  and  I\.  dewartL 

(1)  On  the  check  or  sugar-free  agar  all  three  grew  without  retarda- 
tion, and  did  as  well  as  Ph.  hyachithl.  This  agar  was  not  stained 
brown  and  no  crystals  were  formed,  but  the  superficial  white  chemical 
film  appeared  whichever  organism  was  used.  This  film  also  failed  to 
appear  on  the  sugar  agars,  whichever  germ  was  used.  In  the  check 
tubes  of  each  the  slime  was  feebly  alkaline  at  first  and  finally  became 
strongly  alkaline.  On  the  contrary,  with  grape  sugar  or  cane  sugar, 
the  reaction  of  the  slime  changed  very  slowly  from  alkaline  to  acid, 
whichever  organism  wa**  used.  All  four  invert  cane  sugar.  All  are 
alike  in  producing  a  small  amount  of  non-volatile  acid  when  grown  on 
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this  agar  in  the  presence  of  grape  8ugar  or  cane  sugar.  All  were  much 
alike  in  color,  but  frequently  the  hyacinth  germ  was  the  brighter 
yellow. 

(2)  The  growth  of  Ps,  campestrUy  Ps,  jyhaseoU^  and  /%.  stewarti 
was  not  retarded  by  9  per  cent  grape  sugar.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  stimulated  from  the  very  start.  At  the  end  of  the  first  48  hours 
on  this  agar  Ps,  carajpeHtris  showed  about  twice  as  much  growth, 
Ph,  phaseoli  '*more  growth,"  and  Ph,  siewarti  fouV  times  as  much 
growth  as  in  the  corresponding  check  tube^.  On  the  seventh  day  /%. 
carnpestris  showed  ten  times  as  much  growth  as  Ph.  hyaeintht^  and 
three  times  as  much  as  in  its  own  check  tube  (ten  times  as  much  on 
the  sixteenth  day).  On  this  date  Ps.  phaseoli  had  made  twice  as  much 
growth  as  in  the  check  tube  (ten  times  as  much  on  the  sixteenth  day). 
On  the  same  date  Ps,  steicarti  had  made  at  least  five  times  as  much 
growth  as  in  the  check  tube. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  with  this  agar  Ps,  vmnpestris 
showed,  on  the  third  day,  twice  as  much  growth  and  Ps,  phaseoli 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  there  was  in  the  check  tubes. 
There  was  no  retardation  whatever. 

(3)  Addition  of  17  per  cent  grape  sugar  retarded  the  growth  of 
Ps,  carnpestris  and  Ps,  phaseoli  {Ps,  stewartl  was  not  tried),  but  they 
overcame  the  injurious  influence  sooner  than  Ps.  hyaxyinthi.  If  the 
volume  of  growth  of  7%.  hyaclnthi  on  this  agar  on  the  sixth  day  be 
taken  as  1,  then  that  of  Pi,  carnpestris  was  10  and  that  of  Ps.  2>hxiseoll 
was  15  to  18. 

(4)  Addition  of  23  per  cent  grape  sugar  entirely  prevented  the 
growth  of  Ps,  phaseoli  and  seriously  retarded  that  of  Ps,  carnpestris^ 
but  did  not  prevent  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  retarding  influence 
was  overcome  growth  was  greatly  stimulated.  On  the  seventh  day 
this  growth  was  only  about  one-fifteenth  as  much  as  in  the  check  tube, 
or  as  on  the  23  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar.  On  the  sixteenth  day  there 
was  a  marked  increase  of  growth,  but  there  was  not  one  one-hundredth 
as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  tube  of  cane-sugar  agar.  On  the 
thirtieth  day  the  streak  was  23  by  6  to  8  mm.  On  the  thirty-seventh 
day  growth  had  doubled,  the  streak  now  being  40  by  3  to  12  mm.  The 
slime  dissolved  readily  in  water  and  consisted  largely  of  chains  50  to 
100  fji  long.  In  a  repetition  of  this  series  of  experiments,  23  per  cent 
gi'ape  sugar  retarded  but  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  Ps,  phaseoli. 
The  surface  was  rubbed  with  loops  from  agar  cultures,  but  growth  did 
not  appear  until  the  fourth  day,  and  then  only  colony-wise. 

(5)  On  the  9  per  cent  (acid)  fructose  agar  Ps,  phaseoli  refused  to 
grow.  P^,  carnpestris  obtained  a  precarious  foothold,  but  grew  only 
a  little. 

(6)  Addition  of  17  or  23  per  cent  cane  sugar  did  not  retard  the 
growth  of  Ps,  carnpestris  or  /%.  phaseoli,^  at  least,  not  to  any  notice- 
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able  extent.  On  the  contrary,  within  a  few  days  growth  was  enor- 
mously stimulated.  If  the  volume  of  growth  of  Ph,  hyaointhi  on  the 
17  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar  at  the  end  of  eight  days  be  reckoned  as  1, 
then  that  of  Ps.  campeatrls  was  2  or  3  and  that  of  7%.  phaseoU  was  3  or 
4.  On  the  23  per  cent  cane-sugar  agar,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  growth 
of  Pa.  campestris  was  five  times  as  much  as  in  the  check  tube,  and  that 
of  Ph.  phaseoli  •' vastly  better."  On  the  twelfth  day  the  cultures  of 
Ps.  cmnpestris  and  P^,  plutseoU  resembled  each  other  closely  in  color, 
general  appearance,  and  amount  of  growth,  which  latter  was  ten 
times  that  in  the  corresponding  tube  of  Ps,  hyacinthL  On  the  thirty- 
sixth  day  the  slime  of  Pa^.  phaseoU  consisted  of  rods,  doublets,  fours, 
and  many  chains  50  to  120  //  long. 

(7)  The  growth  of  Ph,  campestris  and  Ps.  pluiseoU  on  the  sugar  agars 
was  smooth,  wet-shining,  and  often  abundant  enough  and  thin  enough 
to  flow  like  thick  sirup  on  tilting  the  tubes.  That  of  Ps.  hyciciiithi 
would  never  flow  and  was  distinctly  aredated,  reticulated,  wrinkled, 
or  shagreened,  as  already  described. 

Sodium  Acetate. 

The  stock  (495)  containing  this  substance  was  compounded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Distilled  water,  400  c.  c. 

Di potassium  phosphate,  0.800  gram. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  0.040  gram.     • 

Ammonium  phosphate,  0.040  gram. 

So<Hum  acetate,  2  grams.  * 

This  medium  was  filled  into  cotton-plugged  test  tubes  and  sterilized 
in  the  usual  way.  It  was  inoculated  with  Ps.  hyaeinthi yery  copiously 
from  a  young  culture  on  coconut.  It  was  under  observation  5  weeks 
at  25°  to  30°  C,  but  growth  progressed  very  slowly  and  was  never 
anything  more  than  feeble.  At  the  end  of  the  5  weeks  the  fluid 
was  still  feebly  clouded  and  there  was  no  rim  of  germs  or  pellicle, 
but  in  the  fluid  on  the  wall  of  the  tube  were  several  hundred  small, 
i-agged,  whitish  flocks  and  on  the  bottom  there  was  a  pale  yellow  pre- 
cipitate 5  mm.  wide.  The  growth  was  not  better  than  in  Uschinsky's 
solution. 

Ps,  cainpestris  also  grew  feebly  in  this  fluid,  and  Ps,  sieioartl  would 
not  grow  at  all  (only  one  test). 

NUTRIENT  STARCH  JELLY  WITH  SUGARS,  GUMS,  AND  ALCOHOIA 

Some  comparative  tests  of  these  four  yellow  organisms  as  to  color, 
rate  of  growth,  etc.,  were  made  in  tubes  of  slant  nutrient,  starch  jelly 
to  which  500  miUigiumsof  special  kinds  of  carbon  foods  were  added — 
e.  g.,  dextrin,  lactose,  maltose,  etc.  The  growth  in  these  tubes  was 
compared  with  that  in  tubes  of  starch  jelly  to  which  the  sugars,  etc., 
were  not  added.     My  general  conclusions  are  as  follows: 
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Tablk  V'. — Behavior  of  Ph.  /ii/ncinihi,  elc.y  on  nutrient  ntnrch  jelly  vnth  various  carbon  foods. 


Substance 
added. 


Lactose. 


Dextrin  ... 


Malto*«e 


Galactose.. 


Cane  MUgar 


Organisms. 


Ph.  hyuciuthi. 


Ph.  eampestris. 


Ps.  phaseoli. 


Ps.  stewarti. 


A  stimulating  effect. 
Bright  yellow. 
Growth  several 
times  as  abundant 
as  in  the  check  tybes. 
Not  sirupy. 


V  marked  stimu- 
lating effect. 
Growth  very  copi- 
ous, sirupy  and 
with  a  magnifi- 
cent production 
of  the  yellow  pig- 
ment. 


No  increased  growth. 


No  increased  growth. 


Maunit  — 


Glycerin-.. 


Feeble  at   first,    then  | 
several  times  as 
much  as  on  check. 
Bright  yellow. 

A  stimulating  effect. 
Several  times  as 
much  growth  as  in 
check.  Slime  very 
bright  yellow. 


Copious  bright-yellow 
growth.  Several 
times  as  abundant 
as  In  check.  After 
128  days  the  starch 
immediatelv  under 
the  bacterial  layer 
gave  a  marked  re- 
action with  iodine, 
blue  and  purple. 
Litmus  reaction 
feebly  acid. 


Copious,  smooth, 
we^8hining  pale- 
yellow  growth. 
Not  much  more 
abundant  and 
not  so  yellow  as 
finally  in  the 
glycerinated  jelly 


No  stimulating  effect.  |. 
Not    more    growth 
tlian   in  the  check 
tubes. 


Growth  feeble  for  some 
weeks  as  if  retarded, 
color  pale.  After  128 
days  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  slant  (7 
sq^.  cm.)  was  covered 
with  a  dense  growth . 
The  color  was  a  uni- 
form dull  yellow,  a 
little  brighter  than 
wax  yellow.  The 
entire  surface  was 
shagreened.  The 
starch  wa»  not 
browned.  It  had 
lifted  a  little  from 
the  bottom  on  which 
was  a  small  amount 
of  yellow  fluid  due 
to  tne  solvent  action 
of  the  glycerol. 
Neither  slime  nor 
fluid  were  alkaline, 
both  appeared  to  be 
neutral  when  wet, 
and  the  litmus  was 
only  sliffhtly  acid 
when  dry.  The 
slime  was  not  sticky. 
The  starch  even  im- 
mediately under  the 
yellow  layer  reacted 
at  once  blue  or 
pnrple  with  iodine. 


Retardation  of 
growth,  of  yellow 
pigment,  and  of 
dia««taslc  action. 
After  24  days, 
however,  a  co- 
pious, sirup  y 
smooth,  wet-shm- 
ing,  rather  bright 
yellow  growth 
over  whole  slant, 
and  culture  then 
in  marked  con- 
trast to  Ps.  phat- 
eoli  And  Ps. 
steioarti. 


No  stimulating  ef- 
fect. Very  tee- 
ble  pale-yellow 
growth. 

Marked  stimulating 
effect.  As  much 
growth  or  nearly 
as  much  as  on  cane 
sugar.  100  times 
as  much  growth 
as  on  the  glycerine 
jelly. 


Marked  stimulating 
effect.  A  copious, 
smooth,  wet-shin- 
ing, buff-yellow, 
sirupy  growth. 


No  stimulating  ef- 
fect. 


Retards  growth, 
diastasic  action, 
and  formation  of 
yellow  pigment 
(only  one  test). 
After  24  days  not 
one  one-nun- 
dredth  as  much 
growfh  as  in  the 
check  or  the  lac- 
tose jelly  and  no 
distinct  yellow 
pigmentation. 


No  stimulating 
effect,  and  appar- 
ently a  distinct 
retardation. 
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TEMPERATURE   EXPERIMENTS. 
Thermal  Death  Point. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  detemiining  accui*ately  the  ther- 
mal death  point  of  /^.  hyacinth!  owing  to  the  slight  variability  in 
sensitiveness  of  individual  rods.  Considerable  trouble  was  also  expe- 
rienced for  some  time  owing  to  the  frequent  unaccountable  failui-e  of 
the  geiTns  to  grow  in  some  of  the  fluid  cultures  (see  Sensitivene^js  to 
acids). 

Most  of  the^e  experiments  were  made  in  ihin-walled  test  tubes 
16  to  17  mm.  in  diameter,  and  containing  exactly  10  c.  c.  of  fluid 
(usually  beef  broth)  entirely  free  from  any  trace  of  sediment  or 
cloudiness.  These  tubes  were  inoculated  in  each  case  with  big  loops 
from  fluid  cultures  only  a  few  days  old  (1  to  11),  and  gi*eat  care  was 
taken  in  making  the  inoculations  not  to  wet  the  walls  of  the  tube  above 
the  fluid,  and  also  to  keep  the  tubes  upright  from  first  to  last.  The 
exposures  were  made  by  plunging  the  inoculated  tubes  into  a  hot- 
water  bath  nearly  to  their  top,  and  keeping  them  in  it  at  the  given 
temperature  for  exa(*tly  10  minutes.  They  were  then  removed,  and 
either  cooled  quickl}^  under  running  water  or  left  to  slowly  ac*quire 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  Duplicate  tubes  were  always  inocea- 
lated  and  maintained  at  the  living-room  temperatures  for  comparison. 
On  two  occasions  poured  plates  were  also  made,  using  a  large  quantity 
of  the  culture  fluid  so  as  to  determine  more  precisely  the  proportion 
of  the  germs  killed  by  the  heating. 

The  hot- water  bath  employed  was  the  Ostwald-Pfeffer,  using  a  very 
sensitive  Roux  metal-bar  theiino-regulator,  and  a  stream  of  com- 
pressed air  for  the  motive  power.  The  thermometer  employed  was  a 
very  sensitive  one,  belonging  to  a  set  made  by  Max  Kaehler  and  Mar- 
tini, of  Berlin,  and  compared  with  the  standaixi  hydrogen  thermome- 
ter of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Washington, 
D.  C.  With  this  apparatus,  which  keeps  the  water  uniformly  in 
motion,  it  was  easy  to  maintain  approximately  constant  tempei'atures 
for  short  periods. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  these  experiments: 

I.  Deceml)er  3:  One  tube  of  stock  204  inoculated  with  a  lar^  loop  frt>m  tube  6 
December  1.  This  tube  was  allowed  to  stand  1  hour  and  then  plunged  for  10  min- 
utes into  water  at  54.1^°  V.     Cooled  at  room  tem})erature.     Result:  TTnder  obeora- 

*tion  several  weekn,  but  no  growth. 

II.  Decembers:  One  tul)e  of  stock  204  inoculated  with  a  large  loop  from  lube  6 
December  1.  This  tube  was  allowed  to  remain  3  hours  at  room  temperatures  and 
then  plunged  for  10  minutes  into  water  at  49.80®  C.  Cooled  at  room  temperaturee. 
Result:  No  growth.    Tube  mider  observation  several  weeks. 

III.  Decembers,  1896:  One  tul)e  of  sU)ck  204  (1:2  acid  beef  broth,  i.  e.,  no  pep- 
tone or  alkali  added)  inoculated  with  a  large  loop  from  tulie  6  I)eceml)er  1,  which 
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was  a  well-flouded,*  43-hoiir  culture  in  Htoek  204.  The  geruis  were  allowed  to  grow 
in  the  broth  1  hour,  after  which  the  tube  was  plunged  for  10  minutefl  into  water  at 
46°  C.  and  then  cooled  at  room  temperatures.  Result:  Tube  under  observation 
several  weeks,  but  no  growth. 

Check. — On  December  3,  at  the  same  time  as  I,  II,  and  III,  another  tube  of  stock 
204  was  inoculated  with  a  large  loop  from  tube  6,  December  1,  and  left  at  room  tem- 
peratures. Result:  Growth  was  retarded,  but  not  prevented.  On  the  eighth  day 
the  medium  was  still  clear,  but  on  the  thirteenth  day  the  fluid  was  faintly  clouded 
with  a  little  precipitate  and  with  good  rolling  clouds  on  shaking.  This  broth  was 
not  titrated,  and  consequently  its  grade  of  acidity  was  not  known.  It  was  feebly 
acid  to  litmus  and  ix)ntained  a  small  amount  of  muscle  sugar. 

IV.  December  8:  Two  tubes  of  stock  204,  one  inoculated  from  tube  6,  December  1, 
and   the  other  from  tube  7,  December  1   (a  beef-broth   culture  inoculated  with 

'descendants  of  germs  isolated  from  another  hyacinth  bulb).  Each  tube  received  a 
large  loop  of  the  fluid,  and  as  the  cultures  were  some  days  older,  more  germs  than 
tubes  I,  II,  III,  and  their  check.  After  1  hour  both  tubes  were  plunged  for  10  min- 
utes into  water  at  43.25°  C,  and  then  cooled  at  room  temperatures.  Result:  Decem- 
ber 11  both  tubes  are  faintly  clouded;  December  17,  moderately  cloudy  with  rolling 
clouds  on  shaking  and  a  small  amount  of  yellow  precipitate.  The  germs  are  not 
killed  by  43°  C,  and  are  little,  if  any,  retarded,  the  two  check  tubes  clouding  in 
about  the  same  time  and  manner. 

V.  December  8:  Two  tubes  of  stock  204,  one  inoculated  from  tube  6,  December  1, 
and  the  other  from  tube  7,  December  1.  In  all  respects  a  duplicate  of  IV,  except 
that  the  water  bath  was  44.35°  C.  The  tubes  were  cooled  at  room  temperatures. 
Result:  December  11  both  tubes  are  faintly  clouded;  December  17,  no  pellicle,  but 
a  moderate  amount  of  yellow  precipitate  and  a  good  many  small,  roundish  zoogloese 
in  the  top  layers  of  the  fluid.  These  zoogloe^  diffuse  through  the  fluid  on  gentle 
shaking.  Temperature  of  44.35°  C.  does  not  kill  or  much  retartl  growth.  These 
tubes  were  compared  with  the  2  check  tubes  mentioned  under  IV^. 

VI.  December  8:  Two  tubes  of  stock  204,  one  inoculated  from  tube  6,  December  1, 
and  the  other  from  tube  7,  December  1.  In  all  respects  like  V,  except  temperature 
of  water  bath,  which  was  45.20°  C.  The  tubes  were  cooled  at  room  temperatures. 
Result:  December  11,  l)oth  tubes  perfectly  clear.  On  December  17,  when  next 
examined,  the  fluid  in  emh  tube  was  moderately  cloudy,  with  distinct  rolling  clouds 
on  shaking.  Cloudiness  easily  visible  without  shaking.  A  little  precipitate.  Tem- 
perature of  45.20°  C.  does  not  kill,  but  considerably  retards  growth,  the  2  check 
tubes  ( those  mentioned  under  IV )  being  cloudy  on  December  1 1 .  The  germs  in  tubes 
6  and  7,  December  1,  were  derived  (as  already  stated)  from  different  hyacinth  bulbs. 

VII.  May  14:  Six  tubes  of  stock  217  (cauliflower  broth  feebly  alkaline  to  neutral 
litmus),  each  inoculated  with  a  loop  from  tube  5,  May  10  (8t<x5k  218,  a  potato  broth 
which  came  up  slowly  and  was  moderately  cloudy,  with  n)lling  cloud**  on  shaking). 
Four  of  these  tubes  were  plunged  for  10  minutes  into  water  at  45.60°  C,  and  two 
were  held  as  checks.  Result:  The  tubes  were  under  observation  for  several  weeks, 
but  all  of  them,  including  the  two  checks,  remained  sterile.  There  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  two  checks,  since  the  material  used  for  inoculation  was 
living  (see  VIII),  and  closely  related  organisms  grew  well  in  this  broth,  e.  g.,  Ps. 
phaseoli. 

VIII.  On  May  14,  from  two  tubes  of  litmus  neutral  beef  broth  |)eptone  agar,  two 
poured  plates  were  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  One  cubic  centimeter  of  the  well-clouded  potato-broth  culture  (tube  5,  May 


'  It  is  possible  that  part  of  this  clouding  may  have  been  due  to  dead  or  feeble  indi- 
viduals derived  from  the  original  inoculation,  which  was  probably  from  a  solid 
culture. 
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10)  was  transferred  by  means  of  a  sterile  pipette  to  10  c  c.  of  fluid  agar  (cooled  to 
41®  C. ),  and  after  thorough  shaking  was  poured  into  a  sterile  Petri  dish. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  culture  was  then  plunged  for  10  minutes  into  water  at 
46.05°  C. ;  it  was  then  cooled  at  room  temperatures  for  a  few  minutes  and  Ice.  taken 
out  by  means  of  another  sterile  pipette,  put  into  another  tube  of  melted  agar  (10  c.  c. 
at  41®  C),  and  when  thoroughly  shaken  poured  into  a  second  sterile  Petri  di^ 

These  two  dishes  were  then  kept  at  living-room  temperatures  and  compared  from 
.  time  to  time  by  turning  them  bottom  up  under  the  microscope.  Result:  May  18 
(1)  agar  uniformly  milky  cloudy.  Under  the  microscope  innumerable  small  colonies 
are  to  be  seen.  Number  of  colonies  estimated  at  8,000  to  10,000  per  field  (Zeiss  16 
mm.  and  12  comp.  oc.)  (2)  This  plate  was  also  milky  cloudy,  but  the  colonies 
were  larger  and  not  nearly  so  numerous,  about  95  per  cent  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  heat. 

These  two  platw?  were  kept  imder  observation  for  a  week  or  two,  but  with  no  con- 
flicting results. 

IX.  Jime  3,  1897,  six  tubes  of  stock  245,  a  beef  broth  made  feebly  alkaline  to 
litmus  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  were  selected  for  this  experiment.  Each  was 
inoculated  with  a  loop  fnnii  tube  4,  June  2,  a  26-hour  culture  in  stock  245,  which  was 
not  yet  distinctly  clouded,  but  became  so  after  a  few  hours.  Four  tul)es  were  heated, 
but  not  until  over  an  hour  after  inoculation  (room  temi)erature  28°  C.)  The  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  was  unusually  variable,  ranging  from  46.70°  to  47. 10°  C,  it  l^eing 
most  of  the  time  below  47°  C. 

Results:  (1)  Two  of  the  tubes  were  cooled  slowly  at  room  temperature.  These 
tubes  were  examined  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until  July  29,  but  both  remained 
clear. 

(2)  Two  of  the  tubes  were  cooled  quickly  under  running  water.  One  of  these 
tubes  remained  clear  for  56  days,  after  which  the  experiment  was  discontinued. 
The  other  remained  clear  until  the  sixth  day.  It  then  became  feebly  clouded,  and 
contained  numerous  small  stoogloea?,  most  of  the  germs  seeming  inclined  to  pass  at 
once  into  this  state,  i.  e.,  growth  was  retarde<i  but  not  all  of  the  germs  were  killed. 
June  10,  feebly  clouded,  zoogloeee  lai^r,  numerous,  ragged.  June  14,  moderately 
clouded;  slight  rim  on  tube  at  level  of  liquid;  the  larger  Koogla?«  are  distinctly  yel- 
low. June  16,  well  clouded  with  rolling  clouds  on  shaking.  Considerable  distinctly 
yellow  precipitate.  A  thin  pellicle  in  shape  of  a  delicate  membrane  thickly  dotted 
with  small  zooglopie  is  present.  This  membrane  sinks  on  gentle  shaking,  breaking 
up  Into  ribbons  which  are  fine  granular  under  X6  Zeiss  aplanat.  June  28,  copious 
yellow  precipitate.  The  pseudo-pellicles  have  all  settled.  July  6,  abundant  yellow 
precipitate.  Fluid  nearly  clear.  On  this  date  the  other  three  (sterile)  tubes  were 
reinoculated  from  this  tube,  but  they  remained  clear. 

(3)  Two  of  the  tubes  were  kept  as  checks.  One  of  them  became  contaminated 
with  a  white  oi^nism  growing  best  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ( Oospora?) .  The  other 
remained  clear  until  after  the  third  day.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was  distinctly  but 
feebly  clouded,  and  the  surface  layers  contained  small  zoogloeee  which  streamed 
down  cloudily  on  gentle  shaking.  June  9,  clouded  more  than  yesterday,  but  not 
heavily  so.  June  10,  well  clouded  with  considerable  yellow  precipitate,  June  14, 
a  pellicle  consisting  of  yellowish  more  or  less  united  zoogloeae.  June  16,  well  clouded 
with  rolling  clouds  on  shakhig.  No  new  pellicle.  The  broken  one  (shaken  down 
on  the  14th)  has  not  gone  to  pieces,  but  lies  on  the  bottom  with  hundreds  of  tiny 
zoogloese  embedded  in  it  very  regularly.  June  28,  a  copious  yellow  precipitate. 
July  6,  fluid  nearly  clear,  i.  e.,  becoming  exhausted  of  nourishment;  otherwise  as 
before.    July  29,  washed  out;  precipitate  yellow. 

X.  On  June  3  three  tubes  of  stock  244b  (-f20  gelatin)  were  converted  into  3 
poured  plates  as  follows: 

(1)  One  cubic  centimeter  of  the  cloudy  fluid  from  tube  4,  June  2  (see  IX),  was 
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tran8feiTe<1  to  lOf.  v.  of  gelatin  at  80°  C,  nhaken,  and  poured  into  a  sterile  Petri 
dish  to  form  the  check  plate. 

(2)  The  remainder  nf  the  culture  (approximately  9  c.  c.)  was  then  plunged  for  10 
minutes  into  water  at  46.50°  to  46.60°  C,  and  another  1  c.  c.  immediately  pipetted 
out  into  another  tube  of  10  c.  c.  of  gelatin  at  30°  C,  shaken,  and  jwured  into  a 
second  Petri  dish. 

(3)  The  culture  was  then  allowed  to  cool  to  room  temperatures  after  which  1  c.  c 
was  pipetted  into  another  10  c.  c.  of  gelatin  at  30°  C,  shaken  and  jwured  into  a 
third  Petri  dish. 

These  3  dishes  were  then  put  into  the  cool  box,  where  they  were  kept  at  12°  to  16° 
C,  and  examined  and  compared  from  time  to  time  in  the  name  way  as  the  dishes  of 
agar. 

Results:  (1)  Colonies  to  the  number  of  2,000  to  3,000  per  field  (Zeiss  16  mm.  and 
12  comp.  ocular)  appeared  in  this  dish.  (2)  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  germs 
were  destroyed  by  the  heat,  i.  e.,  there  were  only  200  to  600  colonies  per  field  in  this 
dish.     (3)  About  400  colonies  per  field  appeared  in  this  plate. 

The  culture  from  which  these  3  plates  were  inoculated  was  made  with  a  suigle  loop 
from  a  broth  culture  1 1  days  old  and  this  fact,  together  with  ita  own  age  (28  hours  at 
24°  to  28°  C. ),  precludes  the  idea  that  spores  played  any  part  in  the  results  obtained. 

XI.  February  3,  1898:  Six  tubes  of  alkaline  beef  broth,  stock  286b  (stock  286  con- 
sisted of  the  broth  from  1,000  grams  of  minced  lean  beef  covered  with  1,500  c.  c. 
distilled  water  and  left  in  the  ice  box  24  hours.  The  fluid  was  finally  made  up  to 
2,000  c.  c,  titrated,  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts.     Stock  286b  received  enough 

2N 

-J-  NaOH  to  render  it  exactly  neutral  to  phenol phthalein,  i.  e.,  strongly  alkaline  to 

neutral  litmus  paper).  These  tubes  were  of  Weber's  resistant  glass,  169  by  17  mm., 
and  very  thin  walled.  Each  received  exactly  10  c.  c.  of  the  broth,  in  which,  from 
previous  tests,  the  germ  was  known  to  grow  readily,  even  when  added  in  very  small 
quantities.  £ach  of  these  6  tubes  was  inoculated  with  a  drop  of  fluid  from  tube  1, 
Jan.  29,  a  beef  broth  which  was  nicely  clouded  with  good  rolling  clouds  on  shaking. 
This  broth  had  been  clouded  about  55  hours,  but  showed  as  yet  very  little  precipitate 
and  no  pellicle  or  zooglrpje.  As  much  fluid  was  put  into  each  tube  as  could  be  lifted 
out  on  a  medium  sized  (2  mm./  loop  and  5  or  6  cm.  of  wire  above  it,  i.  e.,  an  enor- 
mous number  of  germs,  as  microscopic  examination  showed.  About  15  or  20 
minutes  after  inoculation  4  of  the  tubes  were  plunged  into  the  hot  water,  while  the 
other  2  were  held  as  checks.  The  exposed  tubes  were  put  well  down  into  the  bath 
80  that  the  surface  of  the  broth  was  5  to  8  cm.  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
was  in  constant  motion.  The  exposure  was  exactly  10  minutes.  On  removal,  2  of 
the  tubes  were  cooled  immediately  under  flowing  water,  while  the  other  2  were 
allowed  to  cool  gradually  at  room  temperature  (23°  C).  All  were  then  screened 
from  the  diffused  light  of  the  room  and  set  away  at  room  temperatures  which  varied 
from  15°  to  25°  C-.  The  temperature  of  the  water  bath  at  the  banning  was  47.80° 
C,  falling  slowly  to  47.58°  V.  at  the  end.  During  the  middle  8  minutes  the  range  of 
temperature  was  from  47.70°  C.  to  47.60°  (/.  These  tubes  were  under  observation 
33  days. 

Results:  (1)  Checks.  Both  tubes  clouded  inside  of  48  hours  and  passed  through 
a  normal  course  of  grewth.  (2)  Cooled  quickly.  Both  tubes  remained  perfectly 
clear.     (3)  Cooled  slowly.     Both  tubes  remained  perfectly  clear. 

XII.  February  3,  1898:  This  experiment  was  in  all  respects  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding,  except  that  the  water  was  a  trifle  cooler  and  that  after  inoculation  the 
tubes  were  allowed  to  stand  one-half  hour  before  plunging.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  was  47.45°  C.  at  the  beginning  and  47.17°  C.  at  the  close.  After  one  minute 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  fell  to  47.30°  C.  and  during  the  next  5}  minutes  it  gradu- 
ally fell  to  47.20°.  During  the  remaining  3}  minuter  the  temperature  fluctuated 
between  47.16°  C.  and  47.18°  C,  being  at  the  latter  point  most  of  the  time. 
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Kesults:  (1)  Checks.  Both  tubes  clouded  inside  of  48  hours  and  developed 
normally.  (2)  Cooled  quickly.  Both  tubes  reniainetl  perfectly  clear  till  the  end  of 
the  experiment  (33  days).  (3)  Cooled  slowly.  Both  tubes  remained  clear  until  the 
ninth  day.  Then  one  of  them  became  very  feebly  clouded  and  gradually  passed 
through  the  same  changes  as  the  check  tubes,  but  never  caught  up  with  the  latter. 
The  other  tube  continued  clear  till  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  exposure  of 
Pa,  hyacinthi  for  10  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  43*^  C.  does  not 
appreciably  retard  growth;  44"^  retards  growth  slightly;  45"^  retards 
considerably;  46^  to  46.50^  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  organ- 
isms; 47.17^  to  47.45^  (mostly  47.20^  to  47.30'^)  destroys  almast  all; 
47.58^  to  47.80^  (mostly  47.60^  to  47.70-)  destroys  all. 

The  thermal  death  point,  therefore,  under  the  exact  conditions 
named,  may  be  recorded  ajs  approximately  47.50*^,  but  a  majority  of 
the  rods  are  killed  at  46.50°  C. 

Probably  some  of  the  rods  are  destroyed  by  10  minutes'  exposure 
to  temperatures  as  low  as  45°  or  45.50°.  Exposures  for  much  longer 
periods  to  temperatures  a  few  degrees  lower,  e.  g.,  7  days  at  40°  C, 
have  the  same  effect,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  follows. 

The  thermal  death  point  of  Ps.  siewartl  in  +15  beef  bouillon  is 
approximately  53°  C.     In  Uschinsky's  solution  it  is  a  little  higher. 

The  thermal  death  point  of  1^,  jphaseoli  is  approximately  49.50°, 
and  that  of  P%,  campestris^  is  51.50  . 

Maximum  Temperatitrk  for  Growth. 

The  maximum  temperature  at  which  Ps,  hyaciiithi  will  grow  in 
favorable  media  is  34°  to  35°  C,  the  exact  temperature  limit  varying 
somewhat  with  the  medium  used  and  with  the  heat  resistant  power  of 
individual  rods.  This  conclusion  rests  on  the  following  experiments, 
which  were  made  in  a  Rohrbeck  thermostat,  covered  with  thick  hair- 
cloth and  provided  with  a  large  water  reserv^oir,  so  that  the  culture 
chamber  is  not  quickly  sensitive  to  changes  in  gas  pressure  or  in  the 
temperature  of  the  room. 

(1)  In  stock  244c  (0  gelatin),  kept  in  the  thermostat  at  40°  C,  there  was  no 
growth  whatever,  and  none  appeared  when  this  tube  was  removed  from  the  thermo- 
stat at  the  end  of  7  days  and  kept  at  room  temperatures  for  an  additional  3S  days. 
This  tube  was  inoculated  with  a  very  large  loop  from  a  beef-broth  culture,  which 
had  been  cloudy  for  6  days.  In  a  second  tube  of  this  gelatin,  inoculated  from  the 
same  culture  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  but  kept  throughout  at 
room  temperatures  of  24°  to  34°  C.  (mostly  25°  to  29°),  the  organism  developed 
normally,  clouding  the  fluid  in  24  hours. 

(2)  Three  potato  cylinders  (stock  246)  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  culture  as  the  2  tubes  of  gelatin.  One  of  these  was  put  into  the  thermostat 
at  40°  C.  and  the  other  2  were  kept  at  room  temperatures. 

Result:  In  each  of  the  2  check  tubes  the  organism  developed  normally,  the  first 
distinct  sign  of  yellow  growth  being  visible  in  about  47  hours.  No  trace  of  growth 
appeared  in  the  tube  which  was  put  into  the  thermostat,  although  a  very  large  loop  of 
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broth  was  used  in  making  the  inoculation,  and  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube.  After  7  days  this  tube  was  removed  from  the  thermostat  and  kept 
in  the  dark  at  room  temperatures  for  38  days,  but  no  growth  ensued. 

(8)  Three  well-plugged  tubes  of  1:2  moderately  litmus  alkaline  beef  broth  (stock* 
245)  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  tube,  and  in  the  same  way. 
Two  of  these  were  put  into  the  thermostat  at  40°  C.  and  the  other  was  kept  at  room 
temperatures. 

Result:  The  check  tube  clouded  on  the  fourth  day  and  passed  through  a  normal 
course  of  development.  The  tubes  in  the  thermostat  remained  perfectly  clear  until 
the  end  of  the  experiment  (45  days). 

(4)  Three  tubes  of  cauliflower  broth  (stock  217),  which  by  long  standing  had  dried 
out  one-fifth  (2  c.c),  were  also  inoculated  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  culture 
and  in  the  same  way.  Two  of  these  tubes  were  kept  at  room  temperatures  and  the 
third  was  put  into  the  thermostat  at  40°  C. 

Result:  One  of  the  check  tubes  clouded  on  the  third  day,  the  other  some  time 
between  the  fourth  and  seventh  day.  Both  developed  a  yellow  pellicle  and  threw 
down  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  tube  in  the  thermostat  was  under  ol)8ervation  45 
days,  but  there  was  no  growth. 

(5)  Three  tubes  of  1:2  acid  beef  broth  (stock  204)  were, each  inoculated  with  a 
large  loop  from  a  beef-broth  culture  of  Ps.  hyacirdhi  7  days  old.  This  culture,  which 
was  moderately  cloudy,  showed  many  small  zoogloe«e  floating  in  the  fluid,  and  on 
the  bottom  a  small  amount  of  decidedly  yellow  precipitate.  Two  of  these  tubes 
were  put  into  the  thermostat  at  36°  to  38°  C.  and  the  third  was  kept  at  room  tem- 
peratures (mostly  21°). 

Result:  On  the  third  day  the  check  tube  l>ecame  feebly  clouded  and  contained 
many  tiny  zooglujtie.  On  the  eleventh  day  this  tube  was  moderately  cloudy,  showed 
a  yellow  precipitate,  and  bore  on  the  wall  of  the  tube  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  a 
yellow  rim  of  loosely  adhering  zooglceje.  An  agar  culture  inoculated  from  the  same 
tube  at  the  same  time  and  kept  at  room  temperatures  also  developed  normally. 
The  tubes  in  the  thermostat  remaine<l  free  from  bacterial  growth  as  long  as  the 
experiment  continued  (22  days). 

(6)  Three  tubes  of  resistant  glass,  each  containing  10  c.  c.  of  strongly  alkaline  beef 
broth  (stock  286b,  neutral  tophenolphthalein),  in  which  Ps.  hyacinthi  was  known  to 
grow  well,  were  each  inoculated  with  a  loop  from  a  clouded  tube  of  alkaline  l)eef 
broth  6  days  old.  After  remaining  for  an  hour  at  room  temperatures,  2  of  these 
tubes  were  put  into  the  thennostat  and  kept  at  35°  to  36.35°  C.  during  the  first  5  days, 
then  at  32°  to  33.50°  for  24  hours,  and  afterwards  at  34. 15°  to  35.35°.  The  thu^  tube 
was  kept  m  the  dark  at  room  temperatures  ranging  from  18°  to  23°  C,  except  on  one 
day  when  the  room  temperature  fell  to  8°  C.  Each  of  the  tubes  put  into  the  thenno- 
stat received  a  large  loop  of  the  cloudy  broth;  the  tube  left  at  room  temperatures 
received  a  smaller  loop  of  this  broth,  i.  e.,  not  one-fourth  as  many  germs. 

Result:  In  43  hours  the  check  tube  was  distinctly  cloudetl.  On  the  fourth  day  it 
was  well  clouded,  free  from  zooglceee,  and  showed  some  yellow  precipitate.  The 
other  2  tubes  remained  clear  as  long  as  they  were  left  in  the  thermostat.  One  was 
removed  on  the  thirteenth  day  and  left  for  24  days  at  room  temperatures  (mostly 
22°  C. ),  but  no  growth  ensued.  The  other  was  removed  on  the  sixth  day  and  left  at 
room  temperatures  31  days,  but  no  growth  ensued.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment 
the  tubes  still  contained  8  c.  c.  of  broth,  i.  e.,  the  concentration  was  not  beyond  what 
this  organism  bears  readily. 

(7)  Three  cylinders  of  sugar  beet  (stock  292)  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time 
and  from  the  same  tube  as  the  preceding,  each  tube  receiving  a  large  loop  of  the 
cloudy  fluid.  Two  of  these  tubes  were  put  into  the  thermostat  along  with  the  beef 
broth  (6),  and  the  thinl  was  kept  at  room  temperatures. 

Result:  The  check  tube  showed  no  growth  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  i.  e.,  there 
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was  some  retardation.  On  the  nixth  day,  when  next  examine<l,  tliere  was  a  diatinrt 
yellow  growth  over  a  lai^e  i)art  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  eighth  day  this  gn»wth  mas 
bright  yellow  and  copious.  The  development  of  this  culture  was  nomml,  luwl  <-<«i- 
tinued  for  a  month  or  more.  The  2  tubes  put  into  the  thenuostat  remaunwi  frw 
from  bacterial  growth.  Both  were  taken  out  on  the  thirteenth  <lay  and  left  at  nxnu 
temperatures  (19**  to  26°  C.)  for  54  days,  but  there  was  never  any  growth. 

(8)  Four  well-plugged  tubes  of  resistant  glass,  containing  10  c  c.  of  strongly  alka- 
line beef  broth  (stock  286b),  which  had  evajjorated  to  8  c.  c.  by  long  standing,  were 
each  inoculateti  with  a  large  l(K)p  from  a  l)eef-broth  culture  of  /^.  ht/acitUhi  48  hoars 
old,  which  had  been  inoculated  copiously  from  a  solid  culture  and  was  cloudy  from 
growth.  Two  of  these  tulx«  were  kept  in  the  dark  at  room  temperatureH  of  20®  to 
25*^  C.  The  other  2  were  i«it  into  the  thermostat  at  33.35°  to  35.58°  i\  (mostly  M.ZS° 
to  34.55°)  during  the  first  8  days,  and  after  that  at  32.45°  to  35.55°. 

Result:  The  2  check  tubes  cloudeil  in  48  hours  and  developed  normally.  The  other 
2  tubes  remained  clear  as  long  as  they  .were  kept  in  the  thermostat — 37  days  for  one 
and  13  days  for  the  other.  The  latter  was  removed  on  the  thirtt^enth  day  and  kept 
at  room  temperatures  for  24  days,  but  no  gn)wth  ensued.  The  germs  were  dead, 
however,  in  each  tube  considerably  in  advance  of  the  thirteenth  <lay,  f(»r  2  tabt«o( 
the  same  beef  broth  which  were  inoculated  therefrom  on  the  eighth  day,  using  lanse 
loops,  and  left  in  the  dark  at  room  temperatures,  remaineti  entirely  free  from  gn>wth 
as  long  as  the  experiment  continued  (29  days). 

(9)  Two  cylinders  cut  from  a  yellow  turnip  and  steamed  in  the  usual  amount  (4 
water  were  inoculate<l  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  cultuie,  and  in  the  same 
copious  manner  as  the  preceding.  One  of  these  was  put  into  the  thermostat  ami  the 
other  was  kept  at  room  temix»ratures. 

Result:  The  check  tul)e  showed  a  distinct  yellow  gn)wth  on  the  thinl  day.  On 
the  fifth  day  this  growth  was  copious  and  typical  for  Ps.  hijacinthi  The  tube  in  the 
thermostat  showe<i  no  growth  on  the  fifth  day  and  was  then  reino<»ulated  with  u  lai^se 
loop  of  yellow  slime  from  the  check  tuXye.  The  tube  was  then  shaken  until  the  slime 
was  washed  over  the  cylinder  and  dissolve<l  in  the  fluid,  ami  the  yellow  color  in\Tj^ 
ible.  The  tul)e  was  then  put  ba<'k  into  the  thermostat.  In  26  hours  there  i»as  a 
slight  yellow  growth  on  the  upi)er  }>art  of  the  cylinder  (tempt»rature  34.4.%^,  falling 
slowly  to  33.35"^  C. ).  Two  days  hiter  then*  was,  ai)parently,  no  increase  of  growth 
(temperature- 34.53°  a.  ni.,  34.15°  p.  m.,  34..*V2°  a.  m.),  and  not  one  one-hundredth 
part  as  much  growth  as  in  a  tuln*  incK'nlatt^l  at  the  same  time  for  compari)^>n.  On 
the  eighth  day  (temperatures  34.40°  to  :i5.55°  (\)  growth  was  very  scanty  and  the 
color  scarcely  visible.  The  amount  <»f  growth  at  this  tiim^  was  not  one  three- 
hundredth  as  much  as  in  the  che<*k  tul>e  held  at  room  temperatures.  On  the  twelfth 
day  after  this  reinoculation  growth  had  increasinl  a  little,  but  was  still  very  feeble 
and  certainly  not  one  one-hundred  and  fiftieth  as  much  as  the  same  culture  would 
have  given  at  room  temi)eratures.  During  these  last  4  days  the  thermostat  was 
considerably  cooler,  the  temperature  of  the  ttulture  chaml)er  ranging  from  32.45° 
to  34.45°  0.,  and  l)eing  most  of  the  time  l)elow  34°.  After  49  days  in  the  thermostat 
a  tulx»  of  alkaline  l)eef  broth  was  incx^ulated  very  copiously  from  this  tube  and  left  at 
room  temperatures  27  days,  but  no  growth  ensued,  i.  e.,  the  vegetative  r<»ds  weie 
dea<l  and  no  siK)rt^  were  prestMit. 

(10)  Two  cylinders  of  steamed  sugar  beet  were  inoi*ulateti  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  same  culture,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  two  prece<ling  exiieriments. 
One  of  these  tubt*s  wa*^  put  into  the  thennostat  and  the  other  was  held  at  room  ten»- 
I>erature8. 

Result:  On  the  fifth  day  there  was  no  visible  growth  in  either  tube  and  both  were 
reinoculate<i  very  copiously  with  the  solid  slime  from  a  turnip  coltare  5  da>*9  old 
(the  check  of  series  9).  The  tube  which  came  from  the  thermostat  was  shaken  thor- 
oughly before  replacing,  so  that  if  there  were  any  subsequent  growth  it  might  ooi  be 
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confufle<l  with  any  undissolved  slime  uhwI  in  making  the  inmuilation.  At  the  end  of 
26  hours  there  was  a  slight  growth  on  the  cylinder  in  each  tube.  On  the  third  day, 
in  the  thermostat  (temperatures  34.45°  p.  ni.,  34.35°  a.  ni.,  33.35°  p.  m.,  34.53°  a.  m., 
34.15°  p.  m.,  34.32°  a.  m. )  the  germs  c<)vered  2  sq.  cm.  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder. 
This  growth  was  plainly  yellow  but  extremely  thin.  On  the  fifth  day  (temperatures 
34.32°  p.  m.,  35°  a.  m.,  34.40°  p.  m.,  34.a5°  a.  m.)  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
increase  in  growth.  This  growth  was  very  thin,  distinctly  yellow,  not  smooth,  and 
rather  dry,  i.  e.,  not  wet-shining.  In  the  chec^k  tube  there  was  from  10  to  20  times 
as  much  growth,  but  not  as  much  growth  as  there  should  have  been,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  check  cylinder  was  rather  dry.  On  the  eighth  day  (temperatures  34.85° 
a.m.,  34.55°  p.m.,  35.55°  a.m.,  35.45°  p.m.,  34.83°  a.m.,  34.65°  p.m.,  34.95°  a.m.) 
there  was  some  increase,  the  growth  being  distinctly  yellow,  but  too  thin  to  hide 
minute  irrc^gularities  of  the  substratum.  The  volume  of  growth  at  this  time  was  not 
one-fiftieth  that  in  the  check  tube.  Examined  micro8Cf)pically,  this  growth  con- 
sisted of  zoogloeae,  short  rods  and  long  rods.  The  short  rods  were  single,  in  doubles, 
or  in  fours;  the  long  rods  were  slender  threads,  10  to  20  or  more  times  the  length  of 
an  ordinary  rod.  These  threads  were  numerous  and  their  segments  were  not  well 
defined.  No  involution  forms  were  observed  or  any  bodies  suggestive  of  spores.  On 
the  twelfth  day  (temperatures  34.05°  a.  m.,  33.35°  p.  m.,  34.45°  a.  m.,  33.35°  p.  m., 

32.75°  a.  m.,  32.45°  p.  m., a.  m. )  the  growth  was  meager,  thin,  dull  yellow,  and 

its  surface  was  shagreened.  There  was  no  yellow  slime  in  the  water,  but  the  germs 
on  the  cylinder  out  of  the  water  appeared  as  if  still  growing,  although  very  slowly. 
After  49  days  in  the  thermostat  a  lai^  loop  of  slime  from  this  tul)e  was  removed  and 
put  into  alkaline  beef  broth.  This  tube  was  kept  at  room  temperatures  for  27  days, 
but  no  growth  ensued. 

(11)  This  experiment  was  undertaken  to  see  if  cultures  started  at  room  tempera- 
tures would  not  do  better  when  put  into  the  thermostat  than  those  which  had  been 
inserted  soon  after  ino<!ulation.  For  this  punK>se  I  seiectecl  a  tube  of  alkaline  beef 
broth,  which  had  l)een  kept  as  a  check  on  series  No.  8,  and  a  tube  of  yellow  turnip, 
kept  as  a  chet^k  on  series  No.  9.  The  turnip  culture  was  put  into  the  thermostat  on 
the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  there  was  a  copious,  yellow,  wet-shining,  homogeneous- 
looking  growth  covering  most  of  that  part  of  the  cylinder  out  of  the  water.  The  tube 
of  l)eef  broth  was  put  in  on  the  eighth  day,  at  which  time  the  fluid  was  moderately 
cloudy  and  had  thrown  down  a  little  yellow  precipitate*,  but  had  not  yet  developed 
any  pellicle,  rim  of  germs,  or  zooglopa».  The  temperatures  were  34. 15°  to  35.55°  dur- 
ing the  first  9  days  (once  as  low  as  33.35°)  and  then  32.45°  to  34.45°  C.  There  was 
no  exact  check  tube  for  the  turnip,  but  a  transfer  was  made  from  it  into  another  tube 
of  the  same  medium;  for  comparison  with  the  l)eef  bn>th  the  other  check  tube  of 
series  No.  8  was  used. 

Result:  (a)  The  beef  broth  in  the  thermostat  at  om«  fell  behind  the  check  tube 
in  growth.  On  the  fifth  day  the  clouding  appeared  to  be  feebler  than  on  the  start 
and  the  trifling  precipitate  had  increased  proportionately  to  the  decrease  in  clouding, 
but  scarcely  more.  The  check  tube  was  distinctly  cloudier.  On  the  ninth  day  th^re 
was  no  increase  of  precipitate.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  there  was  no  pellicle,  no  rim 
of  germs,  no  zooglceje,  and  not  more  precipitate  than  on  the  fifth  day,  i.  e.,  there 
appearecl  to  have  been  no  growth  whatever  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure. 
On  this  date  the  check  tube  was  uniformly  clouded,  showed  a  yellow  rim,  and  had 
thrown  down  a  yellow  precipitate  12  mm.  broad  and  2  mm.  deep.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  a  large  loop  of  fluid  was  taken  from  the  tube  in  the  thermostat  and  put 
into  a  sterile  tube  of  the  same  beef  broth.  This  tube  was  under  observation  17  days, 
in  conditions  very  well  suited  for  growth,  but  no  growth  ensued.  At  the  end  of  46 
days  in  the  thermostat  this  experiment  was  repeateil,  inoculating  copiously  into 
alkaline  beef  broth  diluted  with  distilled  water.  The  tul)e  was  kept  at  room  tem- 
peratures and  watched  for  27  days,  but  no  growth  ensued,  i.  e.,  no  spores  were  ptes- 
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ent  (b)  On  the  fifth  day  in  the  thermostat  the  slime  on  the  turnip  cylinder  was 
still  wet-shining,  but  it  wa«  not  as  homogeneous  looking,  being  uniformly  mottled 
lighter  and  darker  yellow.  On  the  eighth  day  the  culture  was  less  vigorous  and  the 
substratum  had  browned  slightly.  The  slime  was  now  examine<l  microscopically 
for  several  hours.  It  consisted  of  the  ordinary  short  rods  and  of  slender  threads 
which  were  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  rods  but  were  often  50  times  as  long.  Theee 
threads  were  numerous.  No  involution  forms  were  observed  nor  any  bodies  resem- 
bling sporen.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  culture  was  in  a  much  worse  condition.  Growth 
had  ceased  and  the  slime  out  of  the  water  had  so  much  dried  out  that  the  substratum 
under  it  was  now  visible.  Nineteen  days  after  this  date  the  turnip  cylinder  which 
had  Ix^n  inoculated  from  this  tube  and  kept  at  room  temperatures  was  still  covered 
with  a  thick,  smooth,  wetnshining,  homogeneous-looking,  pale  yellow  layer  of  slime, 
entirely  hiding  the  substratum.  The  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was  also  grown 
full  of  the  slime,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  culture  in  the  thermostat.  After 
49  day.''  in  the  thermostat  a  large  loop  from  this  tube  was  put  into  alkaline  beef 
broth  and  watched  at  room  temperatures  for  27  days,  but  no  growth  ensued. 

(12)  Two  steamed  cylinders  of  carrot  (stock  290),  standing  in  several  cubic  centi- 
meters of  distilleil  water  in  tubes  of  resistant  glass,  were  each  inoculated  with  a  large 
loop  of  the  yellow  slime  of  Ps,  hyacinihi  from  recent  growths  in  a  turnip  culture  5 
days  old.  These  tubes  were  then  shaken  imtil  the  slime  was  dissolved  in  the  water 
and  washed  over  the  cylinder.  One  of  the  tubes  was  put  into  the  thermostat  at 
33.35°  to  35.45°  C.  (mostly  34.35°  to  35°)  and  the  other  was  held  at  room  temperatures. 

Result:  On  the  third  day  the  check  tube  showed  a  plentiful  yellow  growth,  cover- 
ing nearly  all  of  one  side  of  the  long  cylinder.  On  the  fifth  day  this  growth  was 
dense  enough  to  hide  the  orange  color  of  the  substratum.  The  tube  in  the  thermostat, 
on  the  eighth  day,  showed  no  growth  whatever,  although  it  still  held  2  c.  c.  of  water 
and  was  consequently  moist.  This  tube  was  now  removed  to  room  temperatures  of 
19°  to  25°  C.  On  the  fourth  day  thereafter  a  copious,  smooth,  wet-shining,  homo- 
geneous-looking, bright  yellow  growth,  denst*  enough  to  hide  the  substratum,  covered 
about  3  sq.  cm.  of  the  inocndated  cylinder. 

( 13)  Two  cylinders  from  a  yellow,  fiat-bottomed  turnip,  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  the  carrot,  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter  and  from  the  same  culture, 
each  tube  receiving  a  large  loop  of  the  yellow  slime.  These  tubes  were  then  shaken 
until  the  slime  was  dissolved  in  the  water  and  spread  over  the  cylinder.  One  of  the 
tubes  was  held  at  room  temjjeratures  and  the  other  was  put  into  the  thermostat. 
The  tube  in  the  thermostat  contained  several  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  the  check 
tube  contained  only  a  small  amount  of  water. 

Result:  On  the  third  dav,  in  the  check  tul)e,  there  was  a  copious,  smooth,  wet- 
shining,  yellow  growth  over  nearly  the  entire  cylinder.  On  the  fifth  day  this  growth 
had  become  more  abundant,  covering  the  whole  cylinder  and  filling  up  the  small 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  other  tube  was  left  in  the  thermostat 
8  days  at  33.ao°  to  35.55°  (mostly  34.35°  to  35°),  during  which  time  no  growth  was 
visible  either  to  the  naked  eye  or  with  a  Zeiss  X  6  aplanat.  The  tube  w^as  now 
removed  to  room  temperatures  of  20°  to  25°  C.  On  the  fourth  day  after  this  remoTal 
two-thirds  of  the  cylinder  (all  out  of  the  water)  was  covered  with  a  copious,  yellow, 
smooth,  wet-shining,  homogeneous-looking  bacterial  layer,  which  developed  nor- 
mally for  P8,  hyacinihi, 

(14)  Four  tubes  of  1: 2  acid  beef  broth  (stock  286a,  acidity  -f  25),  originally  hold- 
ing exactly  10  c.  c,  but  dried  out  about  one-fifth  by  long  standing  and  consequently 
more  acid  than  the  original  stock,  were  each  inoculated  with  two  large  loops  from 
an  alkaline  beef  broth  culture  of  P«.  hjaeinthi  10  days  old.  This  culture  was  uni- 
formly clouded,  and  showed  considerable  yellow  precipitate,  but  there  were  no 
zoogloeee  and  the  rim  of  germs  was  only  commencing  to  form,  i.  e.,  the  fluid  was 
crowded  full  of  living  germs  and  in  excellent  condition  for  use.     Two  of  the  tubes 
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inoculated  therefrom  were  set  away  in  the  dark  at  room  temperatures  of  19°  to  25® 
C.  (mostly  21°  to  23°).  The  other  two  were  put  into  the  themiontat  at  34.55°  to 
35.55°  for  the  first  4  days  and  then  at  32.45°  to  34.45°  C. 

Result:  The  check  tubes  were  feebly  cloude<l  on  the  third  ilay.  They  were  first 
exaihined  at  the  end  of  72  hours,  and  prolmbly  clouding  could  not  have  l)een  detected 
more  than  6  or  8  hours  earlier.  These  two  cultures  passed  through  a  normal  devel- 
opment. The  other  tubes  were  left  in  the  thermostat  27  days,  during  all  of  which 
time  they  remained  perfectly  clear.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  both  were  removed 
to  room  temperatures  and  watched  for  6  weeks,  but  they  never  clouded.  When 
removed  from  the  thermostat  each  tube  still  contained  about  6.5  v.  c.  of  fluid. 

The  following  inferences  respecting  I^h.  hyaeiidhl  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted by  these  experiments: 

(a)  The  organism  will  not  grow  on  any  medium  at  40^  C,  and  after  7 
days  exposure  to  this  temperature  it  will  not  grow  at  any  temperature. 
Probably  a  much  shorter  exposure  to  40*^  C.  would  kill  it. 

(b)  The  organism  will  not  grow  in  unneutralized  (acid)  beef  broth 
at  36*^  to  38^  C,  and  consequently  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  prove 
pathogenic  to  warm-blooded  animals. 

(c)  The  organism  will  not  grow  in  strongly  alkaline  beef  broth  at 
35^  to  36.35^  C,  and  after  6  days'  exposure  to  this  temperature  it 
will  not  grow  at  any  temperature. 

(d)  The  organism  will  not  grow  on  sugar-beet  cylindei^s  at  35^  to 
36.35^  C,  and  after  13  days'  exposure  to  this  temperature  will  not 
develop  at  any  temperature. 

(e)  The  organism  will  not  grow  in  strongly  alkaline  beef  broth  at 
34.15*^  to  35.58*^  C,  and  after  8  days'  exposure  to  this  temperature  it 
will  not  grow  at  any  temperature. 

(f )  When  inoculated  very  copiously  from  a  young  solid  culture,  the 
organism  grew  scantily  on  yellow  turnip  ^t  33.35^^  to  34.45^  C. 

(g)  When  inoculated  very  copiously  from  a  young  solid  culture, 
the  organism  grew  very  feebly  on  sugar  beet  at  34.15'^  to  36^  C. 

(h)  Growth  already  well  under  way  in  strongly  alkaline  beef  broth 
and  on  yellow  turnip  was  stopped  at  34.15*-*  to  35.55^  C 

(i)  In  8  days  the  organism  made  no  visible  growth  on  steamed  carrot 
at  33.35^  to  35.45°  C,  but  all  of  the  germs  were  not  killed. 

(k)  In  8  days  the  organism  made  no  visible  growth  on  yellow  turnip 
at  33.35^  to  35.55^  C,  but  all  of  the  germs  were  not  killed. 

(1)  In  27  days  the  organism  made  no  growth  in  unneutralized  (acid) 
beef  broth  at  34.55°  to  36.55°  C,  and  all  were  dead  before  the  twenty- 
seventh  day. 

Ps,  atewarti  refused  to  grow  at  40°  C,  in  Uschinsky's  solution  and 
in  strongly  alkaline  beef  broth  (0  of  Fuller's  scale).  It  grows  in  the 
thermostat  at  36°  to  37°  C,  on  most  media,  but  not  so  well  as  at  room 
temperatures  of  24°  to  25°  C.  /%.  campestris  did  not  grow  at  40°  C, 
and  grew  not  at  all  or  ver\^  feebly  at  37°  to  38^  C. — i.  e.,  about  as  i%. 
kyaci/nthi  grows  at  34°  to  35°  C. 
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OlTIMlM    TKMI'KKATrKK    KOR    (-IroWTII. 


No  special  experiments  have  been  instituted  t^)  determine  at  what 
temperature  growth  of  7%.  hya<inthl  is  most  rapid,  but  from  a  i-areful 
collation  of  the  records  of  several  hundred  cultures  made  during  the 
past  four  years  and  kept  at  room  temperatures — i.  e.,  of  all  cultures 
which  were  examined  frequently  enough  during  the  first  few  days  of 
growth,  and  for  which  the  necessary  temperature  records  were  set 
down — I  find  that,  on  good  media,  growth  was  slow  at  10^  to  12"^  C, 
moderate  at  18°  to  25°  C,  and  fast  (for  this  organism)  at  28^  to  30°  C. 
These  cultures  were  instituted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  some- 
times for  several  days  together  the  room  temperature  would  be  nearly 
stationary — e.  g.,  at  18°,  25°,  or  30°  C.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  thus 
been  able  to  compare  at  diflferent  temperatures  the  rate  of  growth 
when  the  inoculations  were  made  with  the  same  amount  of  material 
taken  from  cultures  of  the  same  age  and  kind 

Using  these  records,  therefore,  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  the  opti- 
mum temperature  for  growth  may  be  placed  at  28°  to  30°  C 

MiNIMrM    TeMPRRATURK    for   (iROWTK. 

On  very  favorable  media  this  is  believed  to  be  about  4°  C.  for  7%. 
hydcinthi.  Only  four  sets  of  experiments  have  been  made.  (1)  On  a 
sugar  beet  cylinder  inoculated  copiously  with  bright  yellow  slime  from 
a  starch  jelly  culture  8  days  old  and  kept  in  the  ice  chest  at  10°*  to 
12°  C.  (temperature  possibly  at  times  as  low  as  7*  or  8°  C,  but  never 
lower)  no  visible  growth  appeared  in  12  days.  The  tube  was  now 
removed  to  room  tempei-atures.  Five  da3's  afterwards  there  was  a  di**- 
tinct  yellow  growth  covering  more  than  2  square  centimeters  of  the 
surface. 

(2)  A  tube  of  unneutralized  1:2  beef  broth  (stock  204),  inoculated 
with  a  large  loop  from  a  well-clouded  beef  broth  culture  7  days  old 
and  put  into  the  ice  chest  at  10°  to  12°  C,  was  clouded  very  feebly  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  day.  A  check  tube  at  21°  C.  clouded  feebly  in 
67  hours. 

(3)  Two  freshly  prepared  cylinders  of  coconut,  standing  in  test 
tubes  in  an  abundance  of  distilled  water,  were  each  inoculated  with 
approximately  1  c.  mm.  of  j^ellow  slime  from  a  coconut  culture  4  days 
old.  These  tubes  were  put  into  the  ice  chest.  In  42  hours  there  was 
a  blight  but  distinct  growth  in  each  tube,  the  temperature,  however, 
had  been  higher  than  was  anticipated — i.  e.,  10°  to  15°  (\  These  tubes 
were  now  shaken  for  10  minutes — i.  e.,  until  all  trace  of  the  yellow 
growth  was  washed  off  and  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  They  were  then 
put  back  into  the  chest  with  a  larger  quantity  of  ice.  On  June  2,  4 
p.  m.  (after  54  hours),  there  was  a  slight  growth  in  each  tube,  although 
the  temperature  had  remained  under  8°  C.     On  June  3,  9  a.  m.  (tern- 
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perature  8.2^  C),  there  had  been  some  further  growth.  On  June  4,  9 
a.  m.  (temperature  8.5°  C),  there  was  a  distinct  increase  of  growth 
over  what  was  present  24  hours  earlier.  One  of  the  two  tubes  was 
now  removed  to  room  temperatures  of  25^  to  26°  C.  During  the  next 
26  houi*s  the  growth  in  this  tube  doubled.  During  the  same  period 
there  was  a  slight  growth  in  the  other  tube  (temperature  8.5°  C). 
At  this  time,  in  this  tube,  a  bright  yellow  growth  covered  more  than 
1  sq.  cm.  of  the  surface  where  5  days  before  (after  the  shaking)  no 
growth  whatever  was  visible.  All  of  this  growth  took  place  between 
7.4°  and  9°  C,  the  temperature  most  of  the  time  during  the  5  days 
ranging  between  7.5°  and  8.5°  C. 

(4)  Four  tubes  of  strongly  alkaline  beef  broth  (stoi^k  382  neutral  to 
phenolphthalein)  were  each  inoculated  with  a  3  mm.  loop  from  a  well- 
clouded  beef  broth  culture  3  days  old.  One  of  these  tul>es  was  held 
at  room  tcmperature^s  of  20°  to  25°  C.  This  culture  was  moderately 
clouded  on  the  third  day  and  passed  through  a  normal  growth.  The 
other  3  tubers  were  placed  in  the  ice  chest  for  18  days  at  2.8°  to  4.5°  C. 
(mostly  3°  to  4"^  C),  during  the  whole  of  which  time  they  remained 
perfectly  clear.  On  then  removing  them  to  room  temperatures  they 
clouded  in  16  hours  at  21°-23°  C  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
clouded  when  removed  from  the  ice  box  suggests  that  the  bacteria 
grew  slightly  at  times  while  exposed  to  the  low  temperature. 

The  minimum  temperature  of  Ph,  cainpestrls  is  not  known.  It  lies 
below  7°  C.  The  minimum  temperature  of  Ps,  steioarti  is  not  known 
exactly,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a  degree  or  two  higher  than  that  of 
Pa,  hydcmthl  for  the  following  reason:  Tubes  of  Ps.  Hewarti  were 
exposed  in  the  ice  box  at  2.8°  to  4.5°  C,  along  with  those  of  the 
hyacinth  germ.  There  was  no  clouding  in  18  days,  and  on  removing 
to  room  tempin-atures  the  tubes  were  not  clouded  until  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  then  only  feebly.  The  check  tubes  clouded  on  the 
second  and  third  days.  "The  fluids  used  were  Uschinsky's  solution  and 
an  alkaline  beef  broth  (stoc*k  382).  Each  tube  was  inoculated  with 
one  3-millimeter  loop  from  a  young  fluid  culture  (3  days  old).  The 
date  of  clouding  on  removal  indicates  clearly  that,  contrary  to  the  case 
of  Pa,  hyacinth^  there  had  been  no  growth  whatever  during  the  18 
days'  sojourn  of  the  tubes  in  the  i(;e  chest. 

FORMATION   OF   ACIDS. 

With  exception  of  the  production  of  a  small  amount  of  acid  from 
ethyl  alcohol  (probably  acetic  acid),  the  formation  of  acids  by  P%. 
hydcinthi  is  rather  obscure,  in  spite  of  all  the  attention  I  have  given 
to  it.  At  times,  especially  when  small  quantities  of  the  carbohydrate 
were  used,  no  acid  was  detected  from  the  growth  of  this  organism  in 
the  presence  of  sugars.  Even  when  large  quantities  of  the  various 
sugars  were  used  there  wjus  no  prompt  change  from  alkaline  or  neiUi'al 
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to  acid.  After  .some  weeks,  however,  man}"  of  these  cultures  changed 
from  alkaline  to  neutral,  and  others  became  decidedly  acid,  and  the 
acidity  increased  on  concentration  by  boiling  rather  than  diminished. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  small  quantity  of  some  non-volatile 
acid  is  formed  by  this  organism  from  a  variety  of  substrata,  but  that 
the  formation  of  this  acid  is  in  no  way  associated  with  facultative 
anaerobism  or  with  the  production  of  gas. 

The  other  yellow  organisms,  so  far  as  tested,  behaved  in  the  same 
way  as  Ps,  hyacinth  1^  so  far  as  relates  to  the  slow  development  of  a 
non- volatile  acid  in  the  presence  of  ccilain  sugars  and  of  certain  vege- 
table substances  rich  in  sugai*s. 

FORMATION    OF   ALKALIES. 

Feebly  acid  or  neutral  culture  uiedia  of  various  kinds  were  tinally 
rendered  alkaline  by  7^v.  hycvcinthi^  but  not  i-apidly  so,  and  all  the  te^sts 
instituted  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  organism  is  a  relatively 
feeble  alkali  producer.  This  alkali  is  volatile,  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least, 
is  undoubtedly  ammonia.  Neutral  or  acid  reactions  were  observed  in 
the  following  old  and  very  old  cultures:  Carrot,  sugar  beet,  sweet 
potato,  yellow  globe  turnip,  grape  sugar  agar,  cane  sugar  agar,  nutrient 
starch  jelly  with  cane  sugar,  nutrient  starch  jelly  with  glycerin.  The 
following  culture  media  became  and  i-emained  alkaline:  Potato,  coco- 
nut, ordinar}"  nutrient  agar,  salted  peptone  water,  milk,  milk  with 
grape  sugar,  milk  with  methyl  alcohol,  milk  with  glycerin,  hyacinth 
broth. 

The  results  obtained  by  special  tests  are  given  under  the  following 
heads: 

KosoLic  Acid  Test. 

The  action  of  Ph,  kyacinthi  on  rosolic  acid  was  tested  in  Dunham^s 
solution.  To  each  100  c.  c.  of  this  salted  peptone  water  was  added  1 
c.  c.  of  a  solution  made  of  0.5  gram  rosolic  acid;  20  c.  c.  distilled 
water;  80  c.  c.  absolute  alcohol.  The  alkali  in  the  peptone  (Witte's) 
made  this  culture  medium  too  red,  and  the  fault  was  remedied  by 
adding  to  each  90  c.  c.  of  the  solution  6  drops  of  ^  HCl,  which  ren- 
dered the  medium  yellowish  and  suitable  for  the  experiment.  The 
results  obtained  with  this  organism  and  with  others  used  for  compari- 
son are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Acid  Fuchsin  Tkht. 

The  action  of  Ps.  hyacinthl  on  acid  fuchsin  was  tested  in  j>eptone 
water.     The  culture  medium  was  prepared  as  follows: 

200  c.  c.  distilled  water. 

2  gni.  Witte's  peptonum  siccum. 

4  c.  c.  acid  fuchsin  water. 

2N 

10  drops   Y  ^^^  (^  counteract  the  alkalinity  of  the  peptone). 

The  acid  fuchsin  water  consisted  of  150  mg.  of  Grubler's  Fuchsin 
S.  (after  Weigert)  dissolved  in  30  c.  c.  of  distilled  water. 

The  tubes  each  contained  10  c.  c.  of  the  rose-red  fluid.  They  were 
inoculated  on  March  21.  Tubes  1,  2,  and  3  were  inoculated  from  fluid 
cultures;  tubes  1',  2',  and  3'  were  inocidated  from  solid  cultures.  The 
results  obtained  with  Ps,  hyaclnthi  (tubes  1  and  1'),  P^,  campestris 
(tubes  2  and  2'),  Pii.  steinartl  (tubes  3  and  3'),  B,  pyoc,  pericardltidis 
(tube  4),  B.  coli  (tube  5),  B,  arnylo^HrmH  (tube  6),  and  B,  carotovojnis 
(tubes  7  to  10)  are  summarized  below: 

March  £4, — Slight  variations  in  color,  but  each  tube  paler  than  the  check  tubes. 

March  27. — Noe.  Vy  2,  2^,  Z\  4,  and  5  are  much  alike  in  color.  They  have  faded 
considerably;  i.  e.,  they  are  now  rose  color.  Xos.  1,  3,  and  6  are  deeper  red.  None 
are  colorless,  but  all  except  7-10  are  paler  than  on  the  twenty-fourth. 

March  30. — There  has  been  a  marked  loss  of  color  in  1,  V^  2,  2'',  4,  and  5,  and  the 
fluids  in  these  tubes  are  now  only  pale  pink.  In  3,  3''  and  6  there  has  been  only  a 
moderate  fading. 

April  6. — About  one-tenth  of  the  color  is  left  in  1  and  1'';  i.  e.,  1  c.  c.  of  the  red 
fluid  from  a  check  tube  diluted  with  9  c.  c.  of  water  gives  a  color  a  trifle  deeper  than 
that  in  these  tubes.  Only  one-twelfth  to  one-fifteenth  of  the  color  remains  in  2  and 
2',  In  3  about  one-fifth  of  the  color  remains,  in  3^  about  one-eighth,  in  4  about 
one- tenth,  in  5  about  one-ninth,  in  6  about  one-seventh.     In  7-10  there  is  no  fading. 

April  11. — The  cultures  still  fall  into  three  groups,  i.  e. :  (a)  Those  in  which  nearly 
all  of  the  color  has  disappeared,  viz,  P%.  hyacinihi^  Ps.  campestris,  and  B.  pyoc.  jyeri- 
cardilidis.  (b)  Those  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  color  remains,  viz,  Ps. 
steicartiy  B.  coli,  and  B.  amylovorus.  (c)  Those  in  which  the  color  remains  the  same 
deep  red  as  on  the  start,  \az.  Bacillus  carotovorus. 

April  18. — About  one-twentieth  of  the  color  is  left  in  1  and  V\  precipitate  yellow. 
Only  about  one-fortieth  of  the  color  remains  in  2  and  2^.  In  3  there  is  about  5  times 
as  much  color  as  in  1  and  1'';  in  Z^  about  twice  as  much.  The  color  in  the  latter  tube 
is  Ridgway's  rose  pink.  The  precipitate  in  3  and  3^  is  yellow;  it  is  most  abundant 
in  3''.  No.  4  is  like  1  and  V\  precipitate  white.  In  5  and  6  the  color  is  rose  pink; 
precipitate  white,  more  copious  in  5  than  in  6.  In  7-10  a  slight  whHe  precipitate 
and  no  change  in  color. 

April  29. — Color  gone  in  1  and  V.  On  looking  through  the  fluid  endwise  there  is 
a  trace  of  vinaceous  buff,  but  held  up  vertically  to  the  light  (16  mm.  diameter)  it 
appears  colorless.  Noe.  2,  2\  and  4  are  like  1  and  \\  and  there  is  no  change  in  7-10, 
i.  e.,  it  is  as  red  as  on  the  start.  The  rest  of  the  tubes  (3,  3^,  5,  and  6)  still  show 
some  color. 

May  /5.— Color  has  not  entirely  disappeared  from  3,  3^,  5,  and  6.  The  color  in  the 
4  tubes  of  B.  carotovorus  is  now  only  one-half  as  deep  as  it  was  on  April  29.  The 
rest  are  still  colorless. 
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Litmus. 

For  tests  made  with  litmus  see  under  Reduction  experiments  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  this  paper. 

REDUCTION    EXPERIMENTS. 

Methylene  Blue. 

The  reducing  tendencies  of  Ph,  hyacinthi  and  other  organisms  were 
tested  on  methylene  blue  in  Dunham's  solution  (1  per  cent  peptone  and 
0.5  per  cent  sodium  chloride  in  distilled  water).  To  each  100  c.  c.  of 
the  Dunham's  solution,  which  was  made  from  Witte's  peptonum  siccum, 
was  added  2  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  50  mg.  of  methylene  blue  in  50 
c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  The  results  obtained  are  expi-essed  briefly  in 
the  following  table,  each  organism  grew  in  the  medium,  but  as  there 
was  no  repetition  of  the  experiment  some  of  the  statements  may  be  sub- 
ject to  revision: 

Table  VII. — Effect  of  1^.  hyacinthi^  etc.f  on  methylene  blue  in  mUed  peptone  fmter. 
Experiment  begun  March  £1.     Color  of  fluids  bright  blue. 


Species. 


P8.    hyacinthi    (2 
tubes). 


Reduction. 


Distinct  (within  a  few 
days),  and  long  con- 
tinued. Mar.  27,  about 
one-third  and  one-half  as 
blue  as  checks.  Apr.  11, 
one-thirtieth  and  one- 
fiftieth  as  much  color  as 
in  checks.  Apr.  18,  still 
nearly  reducea.  Ps.  hya- 
cinth! has  a  marked  effect 
on  methylene  blue  in  this 
solution,  and  for  a  long 
time.  Apr.  25,  color  be- 
gins to  return.  May  2, 
as  much,  and  nearly  as 
much,  color  as  in  checks. 


Pb.  campestrls . 


Ps.  stewarti 


Distinct  (within  few  days). 
Mar.  30,  one-half  as  blue 
as  check.  Apr.  11.  one- 
fiftieth  as  blue  as  check. 


B.  p  y  o  c  y  a  n  e  u  8 
perlcarditidis  (1 
tube). 


None.  (Observations  on 
Mar.  24,  27.  30;  Apr.  6. 11. 
18,  25;  May  2,  16.)  Fee- 
bly but  distinctly  cloud- 
ed in  March,  then  clear. 


Distinct  (on  Mar.  30) .  Apr. 
6.  Fluid  uniformly  pale 
greenish  instead  of  bright 
blue:  distinctly  unlike 
Ps.  hyacinthi  and  Ps. 
campeistris;  they  are 
paler  than  this  tube  but 
rapidly  deepen  their  col- 
or on  shaking,  whereas 
this  does  not  change 
much  even  on  prolonged 
shaking.  Apr.  11.  about 
one-fifth  the  color  re- 
mains. Apr.  25,  one-sixth 
aK  much  color  as  In  check 
tutea. 


Effect  of     • 
shaking. 


Color  returns 
quickly  and 
Lb  blue. 


Color  at  close 
of  experi- 
ment. 


Color  deep- 
ens rapidly 
on  shaking. 


No  change 


Does 
c  h  a 
much 
on  1 
shak 
Fluid 
form!; 
green] 


not 
nge 
even 
ong 
ing. 
unl- 


Brlght  blue. 
Does  not 
deepen  on 
shaking. 


Green.  Does 
not  change 
on  shaking. 


Precipitate. 


Dura- 
tion of 
experi- 
ment. 


Notstalned  j  .%da>-s. 


.do. 


Do, 


Bright  blue. 
Same  color  - 
throughout  | 
progress  of  , 
experiment  ' 
as  on  start.   | 


Deep  blue 


Do, 


Green.  Does 
not  change 
on  shaking. 


Notstalned 


Do. 
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Table  VII. — Effect  of  Ps,  hyacinthi^  etc.y  on  methylene  blue  in  salted  peptone  vaU'r. 
Kcpenment  begun  March  21.     Color  of  fluids  bright  blue — Continued. 


Species. 


B.  coli  (1  tube) . 


B.  amylovorus    (1 
tube). 


Reduction. 


Effect  of 
shaking. 


Ck)lor  at  close 
'     of  experi- 
,        ment. 


Precipitate. 


Doubtful.  Soon  heavily 
clouded.  Paler  blue  at 
first  (in  March),  then 
doubtful.  No  reduction. 
Possibly  the  paler  blue  on 
start  was  due  to  the  heavy 
clouding. 


Does  not 
change. 
Uniformly 
blue. 


Blue.  Does 
not  change 
on  shaking. 


Doubtful.  No  distinct  re- 
duction. Less  clouding 
than  in  B.  coli. 


Does      not 
change. 


Blue.  Does 
not  change 
on  shaking. 


Dark  blue 


Deep  blue. 


Dura- 
tion of 
experi- 
ment. 


Do. 


Do. 


From  the  above  table  the  6  organisms  mentioned  appear  to  fall  into 
4  categories: 

(1)  Marked  reduction,  prompt  reoxidation  on  shaking,  final  color 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning — i.  e.,  pure  blue.  Precipitate  not  stained. 
I^.  hyacinthi. 

(2)  As.in  1,  but  the  final  color  of  the  fluid  green.     Ps,  campestris. 

(3)  Distinct  slow  destruction  of  color.  Color  does  not  return  on 
shaking.  Final  color  green.  Precipitate  unstained.  B.  jpyocyaneiis 
perlcarditidis. 

(4)  Reduction  feeble  or  doubtful  or  absent.  Final  color  of  the  fluid 
blue.  Bacterial  precipitate  stained  deep  blue.  /^.  stewarti^  B.  coli^ 
B,  aviylovorxm. 

Indigo  Carmink. 

The  reducing  tendencies  of  Ph,  hyacinthi  and  other  organisms  on 
indigo  carmine  were  tested  in  the  same  way  as  in  case  of  methylene 
blue.  The  culture  medium  consisted  of  100  c.  c.  of  Dunham's  solu- 
tion, to  which  was  added  2  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  500  milligrams  of 
indigo  carmine  in  100  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  The  results  obtained 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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casein     gray 
white,    whey 
pale    yellow; 
a  1 1    reduced 
except  a  few 
pale  blue 
flecks  on  yel- 
low rim. 

Alter  18th  day, 
partial  before 
22d(inwhey); 
27  th,    whey 
yellowish; 
48d,     whey 
pale    yellow, 
curd  grayish 
brown.  No  lit- 
mus color  ex- 
cept   in    the 
y«llow    r  i  m 
where    there 
are    many 
small    pale 
blue  patches. 

Doubtful,  pos- 
sibly some  on 
7th  day;  whol- 
ly reduced  in 
upper  1  cm. 
on  22d;  27th, 
nearly    re- 
duced. 

d 

After  18th  day 
and    before 
15th. 

Very  slight  sep- 
aration on  9th. 

ue.  3  cm.  deep,  not 
.  and  settlcM  very 

) 

1 

I 
1 

B 

I 


I 


be 

(3 
33 


us 

1 

o 

.  hi 

O  Q 

9th  day,  no  red; 
if  any  change 
in  color,  bluer; 
13th,milkuni- 
formly   blue 
and  slightly 
deeper     than 
the  check. 

9th  day,  no  red 
color,  but  a 
lighter  blue 
than  check; 
18th,  casein 
blue,  but  pal- 
er than  check, 
not  solidified. 

1st,  2d,  Sd  days, 
n  o     change; 
6th  and  7th, 
color    like 
check. 

Ist,  2d,  and  3d 
days,     no 
change;    6th, 
no  change; 
7th,   a    trifle 
lighter  blue 
than  check. 

Qood;    excel- 
lent yellow 
surface 
growth    on 

Qood;  copious 
surf  ace 
growth   on 
9th  day. 

i 

i 

i 

5' 
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From  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evident  that,  as  a 
rule,  under  the  conditions  named,  Ps,  hyacinthi  reduced  litmus  only 
very  slowly.  In  litmus  milk  its  first  visible  effect  was  a  deeper  bluing 
of  the  milk,  which  persisted  for  some  time;  the  casein  was  then  thrown 
down  slowly,  and  a  partial  or  complete  reduction  of  the  litmus  usually 
followed.  Upon  reoxidation,  the  litmus  was  again  blue.  Addition  of 
methyl  alcx)hol  led  to  no  acid  reaction.  Addition  of  ethyl  alcohol 
caused  the  development  of  a  slight  quantity  of  acid,  which  inhibited 
further  growth,  but  did  not  inmiediately  destroy  the  organisms.  This 
acid  is  volatile  and  the  boiling  culture  smells  like  acetic  acid.  Glycerin 
retarded  growth,  no  acid  was  formed,  and  the  casein  did  not  separate. 
Addition  of  other  substances  to  the  litmus  milk — e.  g.,  mannit,  galac- 
tose, cane  sugar,  gi-ape  sugar — led  (during  the  first  few  weeks)  either 
to  the  formation  of  no  acid  or  to  the  production  of  so  slight  a  quantity 
that  it  was  easily  obscured  by  the  alkali. 

Ps.  campestris  and  7%.  pJmseoU  were  also  tested  in  litmus  milk  and 
other  litmus  cultures.  In  general,  their  behavior  was  like  that  of  7%. 
hycvcinthi.  The  milk  first  became  deeper  blue,  the  casein  was  then 
thrown  down  slowly,  and  the  litmus  was  reduced.  In  some  cases,  at 
least,  the  litmus  was  reduced  more  rapidly  by  these  two  organisms  than 
by  P«.  hyacinthi.     On  reoxidation  the  litmus  was  blue. 

The  relative  rapidity  of  the  reduction  of  litmus  is  worth  noting. 
For  instance,  in  some  broths  tinctured  with  this  substance  and  inocu- 
lated with  Ph,  Hyacinthi,,  all  of  the  litmus  color  disappeared  except  in  the 
uppermost  layers  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  this  reduction  took  place 
slowly,  requiring  several  weeks,  where  BacUltis  cloacce  consumed  only 
as  many  days. 

In  a  litmus  cauliflower  broth  inoculated  with  Ps.  hyacinthi  reduc- 
tion was  first  visible  toward  the  end  of  the  second  week  and  was  not 
complete  until  after  the  third  week.  In  the  same  broth  inoculated 
with  Ps.  phdseoli  reduction  began  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  and  was  complete  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.  In  the  same 
broth  inoculated  with  an  undescribed  organism  belonging  to  the  B. 
cloacoR  group*  there  was  partial  reduction  of  the  litmus  in  20  hours 
and  complete  reduction  in  48  hours. 

Pb,  stewarti  cultivated  in  the  same  litmus  milk  behaved  differently. 
It  grew  well,  but  the  casein  was  not  thrown  down  and  a  slight  amount 
of  acid  was  formed.  This  is  usually  not  observable  the  first  week  and 
it  is  often  obscured  for  a  long  time  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  organ- 
ism. The  action  of  this  germ  on  litmus  milk  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

*  Isolated  from  rotting  potato  tubers  received  from  Florida  and  designated  in  the 
writer's  notes  as  **The  Florida  gas-forming  wet  rot." 
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TESTS   FOR    IIYDROGKN    SULPHIDE. 


The  tests  for  HjS  were  made  by  suspending  in  the  tops  of  test  tubes, 
containing  cultures  of  Ps,  hyacinthi^  narrow  strips  of  filter  paper 
which  had  been  dipped  in  a  saturated  water  solution  of  c.  p.  lead  ace- 
tate. The  strip  was  held  in  place  by  having  its  upper  end  wedged 
between  the  wall  of  the  tube  and  the  close-fitting  cotton  plug.  The 
following  trials  were  made: 

(1)  CoconiU  culture. — Growth  good.  Paper  introduced  on  fourteenth  day.  Result: 
Strip  feebly  browned  in  24  hours.  Removed  and  inserted  another  moister  paper. 
In  48  hours  the  lower  1  cm.  of  the  strip  was  distinctly  brown,  but  not  deep  brown. 

(2)  Coconut  culture  (from  another  series). — Growth  good.  Paper  introduced  on 
fourteenth  day.  Result:  Very  marked  browning  of  the  lead  acetate  paper  in  48 
hours.  After  3  weeks  the  strip  was  black  in  lower  one-half  inch,  and  brow^nish  for 
another  one-half  inch.  The  bacterial  layer  was  bright  yellow  and  the  substratum 
unstained. 

(3)  Carrot  ci^ur^.^-Growth  good.  Paper  introduced  on  the  ninth  day.  Strip 
examined  and  remoistened  on  fifth  day.  Result:  No  browning  of  the  paper  sq  long 
as  the  experiment  continued  (42  days).     Substratum  browned. 

(4)  Potato  cuJiure. — Growth  good.  Paper  introduced  on  fourteenth  day.  Result: 
No  browning  of  strip  so  long  as  under  observation  (3  weeks).  Substratum  grayed. 
Fluid  feebly  browned. 

(5)  Rutabaga  culture. — Growth  good.  Paper  introduced  on  third  day.  Result: 
No  browning  of  the  lead  paper  in  47  days.  A  slow  browning  of  substratum,  and 
bacterial  slime. 

(6)  While  radish  culture. — Growth  good.  Paper  introduce<l  on  third  day.  Result: 
No  stain  of  the  strip  in  61  days.     Substratum  browned. 

(7)  Yellow  globe  turnip  culture. — Growth  good.  Paper  introduced  on  third  day. 
Result:  Seventh  day,  copious  growth ;  no  stain  of  the  lead  paper.  Eighteenth  day, 
a  slight  browning  of  the  strip  at  bottom  and  a  feeble  browning  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  substratum.  Twenty-seventh  day,  a  feeble  browning  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
lead  paper;  distinct  pale  browning  of  the  upper  part  of  the  substratum.  Thirty- 
fourth  day,  a  slow  increase  of  the  brown  color  in  the  lead  paper;  slime  neutral. 
Sixty-fourth  day,  only  a  slight  browning  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lead  acetate  paper; 
substratum  brown  (burnt  umber);  fluid  grown  full  (solid)  with  yellow-brown 
slime;  reaction  acid. 

Conclusion:  7^.  hydcinthi  caused  prompt  browning  of  lead  paper 
when  grown  on  sulphur-bearing  substrata,  which  did  not  stain  brown. 
With  one  exception,  there  was  no  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
(browning  of  lead  paper)  when  grown  on  substrata  which  became  gray 
or  brown  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  organism,  although  some  of 
these  must  have  been  very  rich  in  sulphur  compounds.  Query:  Was 
the  HjS  fixed  in  the  substratum  as  fast  as  formed,  by  ammonia,  with 
the  resultant  brown  stain?     See  The  Brown  Pigment. 

Ps,  campestris  behaved  in  much  the  same  way.  The  lead  paper  was 
promptly  browned  when  exposed  over  cultures  on  coconut,  and  the 
substratum  was  not  stained.  Exposed  over  potato  and  rutabaga, 
there  was  no  browning  of  the  paper,  but  a  brown  staining  of  the  sub- 
stratum.    Exposed  over  white  radish  and  yellow  globe  turnip,  on 
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which  growth  was  prompt  and  very  copious,  the  paper  browned  slowly 
and  the  substratum  also  finally  changed  to  brown.  In  a  tube  of  radish 
there  was  no  visible  browning  of  the  paper  up  to  the  fourteenth  day 
of  exposure,  and  on  the  same  date  there  was  only  the  merest  trace  of 
browning  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  strip  in  the  tube  of  yellow  globe 
turnip.  On  this  date  there  was  an  equally  good  growth  in  the  2  tubes, 
but  there  was  no  stain  of  the  substratum  in  the  tube  of  radish,  while 
there  was  a  distinct  browning  of  the  whole  substratum  in  the  tube  of 
turnip. 

7%.  stewa/rti  grayed  potato  cylinders,  but  did  not  brown  the  lead 
paper  (9  days'  exposure).  On  rutabaga  and  yellow  globe  turnip  it 
neither  browned  the  paper  nor  stained  the  substratum  (64  days).  Also, 
on  white  radish  in  64  days  the  substratum  was  not  stained,  but  no  test 
was  made  for  H,S. 

BaciUvs  coli  and  an  undetermined  white  organism  (received  as  B. 
coll  from  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum), 
grayed  potato  cylinders  promptly,  but  there  was  no  browning  of  the 
lead  acetate  paper  in  58  days. 

For  behavior  of  P^.phaseoli  see  The  Brown  Pigment. 

FORMATION   OF   INDOL. 

The  pink  or  red  indol  reaction  was  obtained  with  jR?.  hycudnthi  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  nitrite  to  cultures  in  Dunham's  solu- 
tion, in  peptonized  sugar-free  beef  broth,  and  in  peptonized  Uschinsky's 
solution.  My  practice  was  to  add  to  the  culture  15  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (2  acid,  1  water),  and  then  1  c.  c.  of  distilled 
water  containing  0. 1  per  cent  sodium  nitrite.  If  the  color  did  not  come 
at  once,  or  within  a  few  minutes  (which  was  frequently  the  case),  the 
tubes  were  plunged  into  water  at  75°  to  80°  C.  for  5  minutes,  during 
which  the  color  appeared.  The  color  was  a  distinct  red  or  pink.  Unin- 
oculated  tubes  tested  at  the  same  time  gave  no  such  reaction.  Cultures 
of  various  ages  were  used,  but  none  less  than  3  weeks  old.  Old  cul- 
tures must  be  used  to  obtain  a  distinct  reaction,  and  in  none  was  the 
color  more  than  one-quarter  as  deep  as  that  in  corresponding  tubes  of 
Bacillus  colL  In  no  case  could  any  indol  reaction  be  obtained  from 
culture  fluids  which  did  not  contain  peptone.  The  same  result  was 
obtained  with  B.  coli  and  a  half  dozen  other  organisms  used  for  com- 
parison. The  presence  in  the  culture  fluid  of  peptone  (using  this  term 
in  the  commercial  sense)  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of 
indol. 

The  indol  reaction  was  also  obtained  from  cultures  of  Ps.  canipestris^ 
JPs.  etevxirtij  and  Bacillus  amylovorus. 
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TESTS   FOR   NITRITES. 
Peptonizki)  Beek  Broths. 

Two  stocks  were  used:  (1)  A  strongly  alkaline  beef  broth  (stock 
382)  with  addition  of  1  per  cent  Witte's  peptonum  siccum;  (2)  a 
slightly  alkaline  beef  broth  deprived  of  its  muscle  sugar  by  growing 
£.  (x*li  in  it  for  17  hours  in  the  thermostat.  This  latter  was  clarified 
with  the  whites  of  4  ^gg^^  which  were  neutralized  by  HCl,  and  for- 
tified with  2  per  cent  Witte's  peptone.  These  cultures  were  tested  on 
the  twenty -second  day  after  good  growth.  Neither  gave  any  nitrite 
reaction  with  the  indol-sulphuric  acid  test,  the  indol  being  that  nor- 
mally present  in  the  cultures. 

Peptonized  Uschinsky's  Solution. 

This  stock  consisted  of  Uschinsky's  solution  with  the  addition  of  1 
per  cent  Witte's  peptone.  The  tests  were  made  at  the  end  of  22  days. 
There  was  no  nitrite  reaction  with  the  indol-sulphuric  acid  test,  the 
indol  being  that  normally  present  in  the  cultures. 

Nitrate  Bouillon  (Stock  474). 

This  consisted  of — 

Distilled  water,  1,000.0. 

Witte's  peptone,  10.0. 

Beef  extract,  2.5. 

Chemically  pure  potassium  nitrate,  3.0. 

and  sodium  hydrate  sufficient  to  render  the  fluid  +10  of  Fuller's  scale. 

Ps,  hyacinthi  grew  readily  in  this  medium  without  gas  production. 
Examinations  for  nitrite  were  made  on  the  sixth,  sixteenth,  and 
twentieth  days,  using  the  iodine-starch  test — i.  e.,  to  each  tube  was 
added  1  c.  c.  of  thin  boiled  starch  water,  1  c.  c.  of  one-half  per  cent 
potassium-iodide  water  (which  should  be  freshly  prepared),  and  finally 
a  few  drops  of  a  fluid  consisting  of  2  parts  of  c'  p.  sulphuric  acid  and 
1  part  of  distilled  water.  No  trace  of  nitrite  reaction  could  be 
obtained  with  this  reagent.  Su})sequently  grape  sugar  was  added  to 
some  tubes  of  this  nitrate  bouillon  (100  milligrams  per  10  c.  c),  but 
even  in  the  presence  of  this  agent  Ps,  hyacmthl  was  unable  to  reduce 
any  nitrate  to  nitrite  (8  days).  Tubes  of  BacilluH  coli  and  of  Bacillus 
carotovorus  were  used  for  comparison.  These  became  blue-black,  like 
ink,  on  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

/%.  cainpestriH  and  Ps,  stewarti  resemble  Ps,  hyacinthi.  Neither  one 
is  able  to  reduce  potassium  nitrate  to  nitrite  in  peptonized  bouillon 
cultures,  either  with  or  without  grape  sugar.  Comparisons  were  also 
made  with  Bamllim  amylov()nii<  and  B,  pyocyaneAn^perlcarditidis.  The 
former  does  not  reduce  nitnit(\s  to  nitrites.  The  latter  (like  various 
21788— No,  28-01 — -J) 
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other  grcen-fluoreHcent  bacteria)  fii'st  converts  the  nitrate  to  nitrite, 
and  then  liberates  the  azote  as  free  nitrogen/  Gas  bubbles  were  given 
off  continually  during  the  first  few  days,  so  that  the  top  of  the  fluid 
was  foamy,  as  if  it  had  been  shaken  violently.  During  this  stage  the 
liquid  gave  a  deep  blue-black  reaction  with  boiled  starch  water,  potas- 
sium iodide,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Later  the  gas  bubbles  disappeared, 
and  then  (si  xteenth  day)  no  nitrite  reaction  could  be  obtained.  The  exper- 
iment with  B.  pi/o.  pericarditidis  was  repeated,  using  fermentation 
tubes;  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  collected  in  the  closed  end.  This 
gas  was  not  absorbed  on  shaking  with  caustic  soda  (absence  of  CX),): 
it  did  not  diffuse  quickly  or  explode  when  it  was  tilted  into  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  and  a  lighted  match  applied  (absence  of  hydix)gen  and 
marsh  gas);  lighted  matches  thrust  into  the  bowl  were  repeatedly 
extinguished  (presence  of  nitrogen). 

One  or  two  other  interesting  facts  were  observed  in  connection  with 
cultures  in  the  nitrate  bouillon.  Ps.  stewarti  and  B.  amylat'orfu^  made 
a  very  feeble  growth  in  comparison  with  Ps,  hyacinthi  and  Pa.  cat/ijM^- 
tris.  B.  coll  grew  better,  throwing  down  in  16  days  about  10  times 
as  much  precipitate  as  B,  amylovorus.  In  early  stages  of  growth,  i.  e,, 
during  the  first  2  or  8  days,  the  4  cultures  of  7^.  campestris  were  very 
different  from  those  of  Ph,  hyacinthi  in  that  the  former  contained 
many  hundreds  of  tiny  white  zoogloete  scattered  uniformly  through  the 
liquid,  giving  it,  especially  under  the  Zeiss  X  6  aplanat,  a  distinctly 
granular  appearance.  On  the  sixteenth  day  this  phenomena  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  cultures  of  the  two  organisms  were  then  much  alike. 

7%.  phaHiioli  was  also  tested  in  this  nitrate  bouillon.  Like  1\,  cam- 
pestrU^  it  formed  great  numbers  of  small  zooglceae  during  the  first  few 
days  of  growth.  It  was  entirely  unable  to  reduce  the  nitrate  to  nitrite 
in  this  solution  (14  days). 

FERMENTS. 

No  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  isolate  any  ferment,  but  the  behavior 
of  P(<.  hyacinth!  in  the  host  plant  and  in  various  culture  media  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  several  enzymes  are  secreted. 

(/YTA8E. 

The  thin,  non-lignitied  walls  of  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  host  plant 
are  dissolved,  letting  the  bacteria  out  of  the  vascular  system  into  con- 
tact with  the  parenchyma.  Fragments  of  the  spiral  threads  are 
apparently  all  that  remain  of  these  vessels  in  bundles  which  have  been 
long  occupied.  Once  in  contact  with  the  jmrenchyma,  cavities,  filled 
by  the  bacteria,  are  formed  in  this  tissue,  the  cells  being  first  sepa- 
rated from  eacii  other  and  finally  destroyed,  as  Dr.  Wakker  has 
described.  These  facts  indicate  the  secretion  of  a  cytohydrolytic 
enzyme.     At  the  same  time  the  slowness  with  which  the  vessels  are 


*  These  are  the  organisms  that  reduce  the  value  of  the  farmer's  manure  pile. 
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destroyed  and  the  cavities  formed  lead  me  to  think  that  this  substance 
is  secreted  only  in  extremely  small  quantities.  The  results  of  growth 
on  different  vegetable  culture  media  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
No  softening  of  the  cell  walls  was  observed  in  any  of  the  following 
substrata:  Potato,  sweet  potato,  sugar  beet,  coconut.  A  softening 
of  the  middle  lamella  of  carrot,  turnip,  and  radish  cylinders  was  noted 
in  old  cultures.* 

A  few  observations  were  made  on  the  related  organisms.  Potato, 
coconut,  rutabaga,  yellow  globe  turnip,  and  radish  cylinders  were 
not  softened  by  Ph.  stenmrti,  Ps,  cavipeHtrln  softened  cylinders  of 
potato,  rutabaga,  and  yellow  globe  turnip. 

The  behavior  of  Ps,  campestris  in  the  interior  of  various  host  plants, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  organism,  indicates  that  a  cytase  must  be 
present,  i.  e. ,  closed  cavities  are  formed.  During  the  formation  of  these 
cavities,  which  are  fully  occupied  by  the  bacteria,  the  parenchyma  cells 
are  first  separated  from  each  other  by  a  multiplication  of  the  organism 
in  the  intercellular  spaces,  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  then  crushed 
together  by  the  continued  multiplication  of  the  bacteria,  and  become 
more  and  more  indistinct,  until  they  finally  disappear  altogether. 

In  properly  fixed,  paraffin-embedded  material,  cut  in  serial  section, 
all  stages  of  the  solution  of  the  cells  and  the  fomiation  of  these  bac- 
terial cavities  may  be  readily  observed,  especially  in  the  easily  sec- 
tioned cabbage  and  turnip  occupied  by  Ph.  campestrls.  The  organisms 
find  their  way  into  the  parenchyma  from  the  vessels,  which  are  first 
occupied  in  ways  already  described  by  the  writer  elsewhere.  That  the 
destruction  of  the  cell  walls  can  be  due  to  nothing  but  this  organism, 
in  the  disease  under  consideration,  is  shown  clearly  as  follows:  (1) 
Because  these  are  closed  cavities,  i.  e.,  not  in  open  connection  with 
the  surface  of  the  plant,  except  at  long  distances  from  the  place  of 
occurrence;  (2)  because  these  cavities  occur  as  freely  in  the  interior 
of  plants  that  have  become  diseased  from  the  writer^s  pure-culture 
inoculations  as  they  do  in  those  which  have  become  diseased  naturally 
in  the  fields;  (3)  because  the  microscope  shows  the  cavities  to  be  filled 
exclusively  by  bacteria;  (4)  because  cultures  made  from  the  interior 
of  such  inoculated  and  diseased  plants  have  shown  Ps,  cmnpestris  to 
be  the  onl}'  organism  present;  (5)  because  all  stages  in  the  destruction 
of  the  cells  and  in  the  formation  of  these  cavities  can  be  followed  in 
serial  sections,  so  fixed  and  otherwise  prepared  that  the  relation  of  the 
bacteria  to  the  various  parts  of  the  host  plant  is  the  same  as  in  the 
living  plant. 

Ps.  phaseoU  also  forms  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  host  plants. 
Conceniing  Ps.  stewarti  I  am  in  doubt. 

'  Since  this  was  written,  and  too  late  to  determine  ex i>eri mentally,  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  as  the  result  of  reading  Potter's  papers,  that  possibly  this  solvent  action  on 
the  middle  lamella  is  due  to  the  formation  of  acid  ammonium  oxalate.  It  cannot  be 
due  to  oxjilic  acrid  ^s  such  since  this  has  no  solvent  action  on  turnip  tissues. 
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Invertase. 


A  slant  tube  of  10  per  cent  cane  sugar  agar,  f  ragmente  of  which  gave 
no  precipitate  of  copper  oxide  on  boiling  2  minutes  in  Soxhlet's  solu- 
tion, gave  after  Ps,  hyaeinthi  had  been  grown  on  it  for  29  days,  a  very 
copious  rusty  precipitate  after  boiling  2  minutes  in  the  same  solution. 
Cane-sugar  bouillon  gave  the  same  result.  This  indicates  that  cane 
sugar  is  inverted,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  needed  for  the 
growth  of  the  organism,  but  we  may  not  therefore  assume  the  existence 
of  an  invertase.  The  fact  that  cane  sugar  was  not  inverted  when  put 
into  dead  or  sterile  tubes  of  Ph,  hyadnthi  cultivated  in  beef  broth  and 
peptonized  beef  broth,  seems  to  show  either  that  the  living  organism 
itself  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  inversion  or  else  that  invertase  b 
formed  only  when  it  is  required,  i.  e.,  in  the  presence  of  cane  sugar. 

My  first  experiments  were  in  non-peptonized  alkaline  beef  broth 
(stock  382).  The  contents  of  tubes  3,  4,  7,  10,  12,  and  15  of  February 
7  (cover-glass  inoculations  ^  days  old)  were  poured  together  and  forced 
through  a  Chamberland  filter.  Two  10  c.  c.  portions  of  the  sterile  fluid 
were  then  pipetted  into  cotton-plugged  sterile  test  tubes,  and  to  each 
was  added  300  milligrams  of  cane  sugar.  To  one  of  these  tubes  chloro- 
form was  added  and  to  the  other  thymol.  They  were  then  set  away  at 
18^  to  24^  C. 

On  the  fifth  day  each  tube  was  tested  by  pipetting  2  c.c.  of  the  clear 
fluid  into  boiling  Soxhlet's  solution,  and  continuing  the  boiling  li 
minutes.  In  neither  case  was  there  any  reduction.  These  tests  were 
repeated  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  with  the  same  negative  result. 

A  duplicate  series  from  tubes  1,  8,  14,  and  18  of  February  7  (same 
stock)  led  to  the  same  result.  In  neither  portion  was  there  any  reduc- 
ing sugar  on  the  fifth  or  thirty-fifth  day. 

Thinking  that  the  invertase  might  poasibly  have  been  retained  in  the 
walls  of  the  filter,  or  that  the  presence  of  peptone  might  be  essential  to 
the  formation  of  invertase,  the  experiment  was  repeated  as  follows: 

Three  old  cultures  of  Ps.  hyacinlhi — (1)  in  beef  broth  with  Wittes's  peptone  (459); 
(2)  in  beef  broth  without  peptone  (382),  and  (3)  in  beef  broth  with  the  trace  of 
muscle  sugar  removed  by  B.  coli  (404) — were  sterilized  by  heating  them  for  10  min- 
utes at  54°  C,  viz,  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  kill  the  oi^ganism  and  low  enoogfa 
to  be  harmless  to  invertase.  To  each  tube  wajs  then  added  500  milligrams  of  cane 
sugar  and  150  milligrams  of  thymol.  The  sugar  was  transferred  from  a  sterile  solu- 
tion by  means  of  a  sterile  pipette.  Along  with  these  three  cultures  two  other  old 
cultures  were  tested,  viz,  one  of  Ps.  campestris  and  one  of  P»,  tiewarii,  each  in  stock 
382.    These  tubes  were  set  away  for  19  days  at  25°  to  30°  C. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  they  were  tested  as  follows  for  the  presence  of  reducing 
sugars: 

Twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  of  Soxhlet's  standard  alkaline  solution  was  added  to 
25  c.  c.  of  his  standard  (X)pper  sulphate  solution,  and  after  mixing  was  divided  into 
5  equal  parts  in  5  clean  porcelain  capsules  and  40  c.  r.  of  distilled  water  added  to 
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each  one.  The  fluid  in  one  of  these  ctapsules  was  then  brought  to  a  boil  and  1  c.  c. 
from  one  of  the  tubes  was  added  to  it  and  the  boiling  continued  for  1  i  minutes.  In  the 
same  way  each  of  the  other  tulles  was  te8te<i.  In  none  of  the  5  capsules  was  there 
any  reduction  of  the  copi>er. 

A  more  conclusive  test  would  be  to  grow  thene  organisms  in  sugar 
bouillon  for  souie  weeks  and  then  determine  per  cubic  centimeter  the 
exact  copper-reducing  power  of  the  cultures.  These  should  then  be 
heated  10  minutes  at  54^  C. ,  or  thereabouts — i.  e. ,  long  enough  to  destroy 
the  organisms.  Thereupon,  measured  volumes  should  be  pipetted  into 
sterile  cane-sugar  solutions.  To  similar  solutions  should  be  added  equal 
portions  from  the  cultures  after  heating  them  for  10  minutes  at  80^  or 
90"-^  C. — i.  e.,  long  enough  to  destroy  the  supposed  invertase.  Then 
after  some  weeks,  if  the  fluids  have  remained  sterile,  their  reducing 
powers  should  be  determined  quantitatively.  An  experiment  of  this 
sort  was  begun  with  Ps.  hydciiithi^  but  was  lost  through  a  contamina- 
tion which  was  probably  introduced  with  the  thymol.  At  least  the 
intruding  white  organisms  were  capable  of  growing  in  the  presence  of 
an  abundance  of  this  antiseptic  at  a  constant  temperature  of  50^  to 
52^  C. 

As  the  writer  has  had  no  opportunity  to  repeat  the  experiment,  the 
question  of  an  invertase  must  be  left  an  open  one.  This  only  is  toler- 
ably certain — none  is  formed  in  the  absence  of  cane  sugar. 

All  of  these  4  yellow  organisms  invert  cane  sugar  readily,  as  already 
pointed  out. 

Diastase  (Amylase). 

The  experiments  with  starchy  media,  already  described,  show  that 
the  diastasic  action  of  Pa.  hyacmthi  is  very  feeble.  Nevertheless, 
some  growth  occurred,  even  when  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  all  carbohydrate  food  except  pure  starch;  and  as  tests  with 
iodine  water  and  with  Soxhlet's  solution  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  slight  ac^tion  on  the  starch,  minute  quantities  of  a  diastatic  ferment 
must  be  secreted.  The  starch  which  has  been  acted  upon  gives  the 
red  or  amylodextrine  reaction  with  iodine.  Ps,  ste^aarti  acts  on  starch 
slowly,  after  the  manner  of  Ps,  hyaclnthL 

On  the  contrary,  Ph,  caiapentrh  and  Pa,  phaseoU  destroy  starch 
and  amylodextrine  promptly  in  considerable  quantities,  so  that  in 
course  of  a  few  weeks  none,  or  very  little,  is  left  in  the  culture  tube, 
even  when  there  were  several  grams  of  starch  at  the  outset. 

Experiments  with  both  Ph,  campei^tris  and  Ph,  phaseoli  showed  that 
starch  was  converted  in  the  absence  of  the  bacteria  (tubes  heated  for 
some  minutes  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  thennal  death  point  and  some 
of  the  fluid  then  added  to  potato  starch  with  antiseptic  precautions) 
and  that  none  was  converted  if  before  adding  them  to  the  starch  the 
fluids  were  heated  to  a  point  above  that  at  which  diastase  is  destroyed. 
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Trypsin. 


A  peptonizing  ferment  must  be  present,  since  gelatin  and  Loefflers 
solidified  blood  serum  are  liquefied,  and  casein  is  slowly  dissolved 
with  the  formation  of  tyrosin.  This,  also,  is  secreted  in  minute 
quantities  or  else  is  partially  inhibited  by  other  substances,  because 
gelatin  is  liquefied  very  slowly  even  under  favorable  conditions — i.  e., 
optimum  temperature,  proper  alkalinity,  and  suitable  food. 

7%.  campestria  and  7^.  phuseoli  behave  in  the  same  way — i.  e.,  they 
liquefy  gelatin  and  Lcefiler's  solidified  blood  serum  and  dissolve 
(peptonize)  casein.  These  processes  take  place  more  rapidly  than  in 
case  of  Ps,  hyacinthi^  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  peptonization  speedy. 
Ps.  stewarti  does  not  liquefy  gelatin  or  Lceffler's  solidified  blood 
serum. 

Lab  Ferment. 

The  existence  of  a  lab  or  rennet  ferment  is  at  once  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  in  milk  cultures  the  casein  is  thrown  out  of  solution  in  the 
absence  of  any  visible  production  of  acids  (see  Milk  and  litmus  milk 
and  Litmus  under  reduction  experiments).  The  casein  is  also  pre- 
cipitated if  the  whey  from  old  alkaline  milk  cultures  is  first  sterilized 
by  heating  it  for  ten  minutes  at  56^  C.  and  then  added  to  tubes  of 
sterilized  milk  along  with  thymol.  Media  inoculated  from  the  thus 
coagulated  milk  remained  sterile. 

The  same  whey,  after  heating  for  ten  minutes  at  90°  C,  had  no 
effect  upon  milk. 

7%.  campestris  and  Ps.  phaseoU  behave  in  the  same  way.  Both 
throw  down  casein  by  means  of  a  lab  ferment.  Ps,  stewarti^  on  the 
contrary,  produces  no  lab  ferment  and  never  coagulates  milk. 

Oxidizing  Enzyme& 

No  oxidase  or  peroxidase  was  detected — i.  e.,  the  cultures  of  Ps.  hyc^ 
cvnthi  did  not  react  blue  with  sensitive  guaiac  resin  in  alcohol  nor  was 
there  any  bluing  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
7%.  campestris  behaved  in  the  same  way.  The  brown  stain  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  other  causes. 

A  copious  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  took  place  when  hydrogen  perox- 
ide was  added  to  old  potato  cultures  of  Ps.  hyacinthi^  7%.  campestris^ 
Ps.  phaseoli  and  7%.  stewarti. 

Such  copious  evolution  of  oxygen  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  these 
particular  parasites.  It  has  been  more  recently  observed  by  the  writer 
in  case  of  old  potato  cultures  of  Bdcillm  coli^  B.  amylovorvs^  B.  pyo- 
cyaneiis  pericarditidis^  a  fluorescent  germ  obtained  from  fermenting 
tobacco  and  able  to  grow  in  the  presence  of  thymol,  Ekrle's  bacillus  of 
tomato  fruit  rot,  an  omnge  colored  clumpy  organism  from  cotton 
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leaves,  a  dendritic  yeast,  and  a  nondendritic  yeast  (both  yeasts  were 
obtained  from  the  sticky  surface  of  Niagara  grapes).  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  gas  soon  foamed  over  the  top  of  the  test  tube.  An  old 
coconut  culture  of  Ps,  hyacmthi  also  gave  a  very  considei^able  quan- 
tity of  gas. 

The  least  amount  of  gas  was  obtained  from  adding  HjOj  to  3-months- 
old  potato  cultures  of  Jones'  carrot  rot  bacillus.     Three  tubes  were 
tried,  all  of  which  behaved  alike.     At  first  there  was  no  gas,  then  a 
slow,  long  continued  evolution  of  small  bubbles,  the  total  not  being 
very  great.     A  young  potato  culture  of  this  bacillus  (8  days  old) 
yielded  gas  almost  from  the  start  and  in  much  greater  quantity  than 
the  old  cultures.     The  revei-se  was  true  of  Ps.  campestris,     A  potato 
culture  8  months  old   yielded  gas  more 
promptly  and  in  greater  volume  than  did 
a  vigorous  culture  made  from  the  same 
tube  and  only  8  days  old.     Both,   how- 
ever, yielded    much   gas.     On  the  con- 
trary, even  that  from  the  young  cultures 
of   Jones's   bacillus   fell    far  behind    in 
amount  that  which  was  evolved  by  the 
other  10  bacteria  and  by  the  two  yeasts. 

Some  gas  was  also  obtained  by  pouring 
H2O2  upon  old  rice  cultures  of  various  1 
fungi,  e.  g.,  Fusarixun  niveuvi^  F.  vasin- 
fectiiVL^  Swingle's  Atta  fungus  (culti- 
vated by  the  writer  from  a  nest  of  Atta, 
near  Washington),  and  from  an  agar  plate 
culture  of  cotton  anthracnose. 

The  yield  of  gas  from  the  fungi  named 
was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that 
obtained  from  the  yeasts  and  from  the 
bacteria,  exclusive  of  the  old  cultures  of 
Jones's  bacillus.  The  other  bacilli  and 
the  two  yeasts  gave  so  much  gas  that 
the  tubes  were  filled  and  frothed  over, 
usually  within  a  few  minutes. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  2)  a  3-months-old  potato  culture 
of  Pm.  p?uiseoll  to  which  HjO.^  has  been  added  is  shown  by  the  side  of  a 
check  tube  (un inoculated)  to  which  H^Oj  has  also  been  added.  In  the 
one  case  there  was  a  very  copious  evolution  of  gas  bubbles,  which 
filled  the  tube;  in  the  other  there  was  only  a  very  slight  evolution  of 
gas,  which  soon  ceased. 

On  heating  a  3-months-old  culture  of  /%.  phaseoU  for  25  minutes  at 
75"^  to  86^  C,  and  then  adding  the  HgOj,  there  was  no  evolution  of  gas 


FiQ.  1.  (a)  Evolution  of  gas  on  add- 
ing hydrogen  peroxide  to  potato 
culture  of  Ps.  pha»coli:  (6)  Unin- 
oculated  tube,  to  which  hydrogen 
peroxide  has  just  been  added. 
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at  fii*st,  but  after  a  few  minutes  hubbies  l)egan  to  be  given  off  and  a 
.small  amount  of  froth  collected,  but  not  over  one  five-hundredth  as 
much  as  from  the  unheated  tube.  This  tul>e  was,  of  course,  full  of  a 
thick  yellow  slime,  which  perhaps  conductc^d  heat  badly. 

In  a  second  test,  a  similar  potato  culture  of  J\,  pliw^eoli  was  exposed 
for  2  hours  at  85^  C.  On  then  adding  HjOj  there  was  no  evolution 
of  gas  either  immediately  or  after  a  time.  A  similar  potato  culture 
of  Ps»  campestris^  treated  in  the  same  way,  behaved  the  same — there 
was  no  evolution  of  gas.  The  above  illustration  would  serve  equally 
well  for  the  behavior  of  tubes  of  p8,  campe^sirU  or  Ph.  pliaseoll  before 
and  after  heating  to  8.5  ^  C. 

As  already  shown,  lx)th  Ph,  ph(i«tol!  and  Ph,  a nnpe^tr is  when  grown 
on  potato  produce  an  abundance  of  diastase,  but  the  breaking  up  of  the 
H,Oj  with  liberation  of  oxygen  can  hardly  be  due  to  that  enzyme,  for  a 
potato  culture  of  Ph.  hyacinth!  of  the  same  age  as  the  preceding  gave 
an  enormous  quantity  of  gas,  although,  as  usual,  it  had  made  a  mther 
meager  growth  (owing  to  its  feeble  diastasic  action).  This  potato  gave 
a  strong  starch  reaction  with  iodine  potassium  iodide.  Stearns  &  Co.'s 
pancreatic  diastase  also  failed  to  cause  any  evolution  of  gas  when  it  was 
dissolved  in  water  and  HjO,  added. 

Dr.  Oscar  Loew  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  this  decompo- 
sition of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  due  to  a  hitherto  unsuspected  oxidizing 
enzyme,  which  he  has  named  cataliise^^  and  which  he  believes  to  be 
universally  distributed  in  plants  and  animals  and  to  have  to  do  with 
respimtion. 

PIGMENT    STUDIES. 
The  Yellow  Color. 

Dr.  Wakker  appears  to  have  lieen  uncertain  whether  the  yellow  color 
was  inherent  in  the  organism  itself  or  only  in  a  gummy  substance 
surrounding  it. 

The  yellow  color  of  Ph.  liyaclnthl  can  not  be  shaken  loose  or  filtered 
away  from  the  bacterial  cells  by  water,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
nutrient  starch  jelly  containing  glycerine,  it  was  never  imparted  to 
any  of  my  fluid  or  solid  culture  media,  whether  neutral,  acid,  or  alka- 
line. It  pertains  only  to  the  bacteria  themselves.  Working  in  a 
good  light  with  the  best  appliances  at  my  disposal,  viz,  Zeiss  2  mm. 
apochromatic,  1.40  n.  ap.,  with  12  and  18  compensating  oculars,  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  locate  the  yellow  pigment  in  any  gum  or  gran- 
ules lying  between  the  cells.     In  m}'  opinion  the  color  is  lodged  icithin 

*  (1)  Physiological  Studien  of  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  1900;  (2)  Catalase,  a  new  enzyme  of  general  occurrence, 
with  s[)ecial  reference  to  the  tobacco  plant.  Report  No.  68,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  Government  l^rinting  Office,  1901,  pp.  47. 
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the  organism^  and  is  insoluble  in  water  because  it  is  dissolved  in  an  oil 
secreted  by  the  cells.  The  small  size  of  the  rods  and  the  minute 
quantity  of  pigment  in  each  one,  has  made  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  color  is  lodged  in  the  cell  wall  or  in  the  cytoplasm  itself. 
In  whichever  place,  it  appears  to  be  uniformly  distributed. 

The  intensity  of  the  color  depends,  of  course,  on  the  density  of  the 
growth  and  also  to  some  extent  on  its  age  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
culture  medium.  It  is  always  a  distinct  yellow.  In  the  host  plant  it 
is  chrome  yellow  to  pale  cadmium.  It  is  also  bright  yellow  on  many 
culture  media,  especially  when  grown  in  the  dark,  e.  g.,  gamboge, 
chrome  yellow,  or  canary  yellow.  Occasionally,  in  cultures,  it  has 
been  as  pale  yellow  as  primrose  or  maize  yellow,  but  this  has  been  the 
exception,  and  in  some  of  these  very  pale  cultures  many  involution 
forms  were  present.  On  some  media,  but  not  on  all,  old  cultures  be- 
came brownish  or  dirty  yellow.  In  such  cultures  the  slime  has  been 
dull  yellow,  dirty  yellow,  dark  yellow,  brownish  yellow,  ochraceous, 
and  between  ocher  yellow  and  tawny  olive.  In  young  cultures,  and 
in  old  cultures  in  which  the  brown  stain  was  not  detected  the  following 
shades  of  yellow  have  been  seen:  Primrose,  maize,  Naples  3'ellow,  wax 
yellow,  gallstone  yellow,  saffron  yellow,  buff  yellow,  Indian  yellow, 
gamboge,  chrome  yellow,  deep  chrome,  lemon  yellow,  and  canary  yel- 
low. The  color  was  very  dull  in  potato  broths,  but  the  whitish  rim 
from  such  tubes  made  a  homogeneous  bright  yellow  growth  when 
rubbed  on  suitable  culture  media.  The  color  was  also  dull  yellow  in 
acid  (unneutralized)  beef  broths,  but  in  alkaline  (soda)  ones  of  the  same 
origin  it  was  bright  (canary)  yellow.  The  color  was  bright  yellow  in 
strongly  alkaline  gelatin  and  also  in  cane-sugar  gelatin  which  had  been 
acidified  with  malic  acid.  Excess  of  malic  acid  in  the  gelatin  appeared  to 
favor  the  development  of  the  color,  it  being  decidedly  brighter  in  +54 
than  in  +36  gelatin.  The  color  did  not  appear  to  be  any  brighter  when 
the  organism  was  grown  in  the  ice  chest  at  8"^  to  12^  C.  than  when 
grown  (in  an  equally  dark  place)  at  room  temperatures  of  25"^  to  30^  C. 

This  color  appears  to  be  an  oxidation  product.  It  forms  abundantly 
only  in  organisms  near  the  surface  of  solid  and  fluid  cultures.  It  is 
bleached  by  reducing  agents,  and  regains  its  color  after  these  have 
been  removed.  It  does  not  form  so  abundantly  when  the  organism  is 
grown  on  suitable  media  in  air  containing  a  considerable  reduction  of 
free  oxygen,  i.  e.,  on  potato  or  coconut  in  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide 
mixed  with  air.  In  these  gases,  when  pure,  there  is  no  growth.  In 
partial  vacuum  growth  is  less  abundant  and  the  color  is  paler  yellow 
than  in  air.  The  same  is  true  in  nitrogen  containing  some  oxygen, 
i.  e.,  in  air  with  the  oxygen  incompletely  removed.     (See  Aerobism.) 

The  following  substances  bleach  this  color:  Sulphuric  ether,  chloro- 
form, turpentine,  benzine,  benzole,  xylol,  toluol,  carbon  bisulphide 
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(contaminated  with  H,S)/  and  nascent  hydrogen.  The  loss  of  color 
was  most  mpid  in  the  carbon  bisulphide,  30  to  60  minutes  sufficing,  in 
some  cases,  to  render  the  bright  yellow  bacterial  slime  as  white  as 
white  le^d.  On  removing  this  fluid,  which  was  neutral  to  litmus,  but 
the  vapor  from  which  browned  lead  acetate  paper,  the  yellow  color 
began  to  return  in  a  few  hours  and  finally  became  nearly  as  bright  as 
before.  The  other  substances  reduced  the  color  more  slowly,  and  on 
their  removal  it  was  a  nmch  longer  time  in  coming  back,  and  never 
became  quite  as  bright  as  at  first.  The  test  with  h3^drogen  was  made 
as  follows:  The  pigment  was  exti-acted  by  23  days^  exposure  to  c.  p. 
glycerin.  Into  this  yellow  glycerin  was  then  thrown  a  small  scrap 
of  zinc  and  some  80  per  cent  c.  p.  HCl.,  which  caused  a  continual  evo- 
lution of  gas.  On  the  sixth  day  the  yellow  color  was  still  visible;  on 
the  seventh  day  it  was  nearly  gone;  on  the  tenth  day  it  was  all  gone. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  the  zinc  was  removed  from  the  now  colorless 
fluid.  The  fluid  remained  colorless  for  some  days  (a  week  or  two). 
It  then  very  gradually  changed  to  yellow;  54  days  after  the  removal 
of  the  zinc  it  was  still  only  feebly  yellow.  The  yellow  color  was  not 
dissolved  out  by  any  of  these  reducing  substances;  at  least  no  yellow 
stain  was  impaired  to  the  fluids.  The  bacteria  were  hardened  by  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  chloroform  into  tough  masses  not  easily  divided.  Simi- 
lar masses  remained  soft  under  xylol,  toluol,  and  turpentine,  and  had 
an  unctuous  feeling  when  touched  with  a  glass  rod.  Owing  to  the 
hardening  action  of  chloroform,  the  writer  uses  it  in  preference  to 
turpentine  or  xylol  in  passing  the  tissues  from  absolute  alcohol  into 
paraffin.  In  sections  cut  therefrom  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant  will 
tear  or  become  displaced  more  readily  than  the  bacterial  sheet. 

This  pigment  is  slowly  soluble  in  glycerol,  as  Wakker  pointed  out 
It  is  also  soluble  in  water  containing  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  ethyl  and 
methyl  alcohol,  in  acetic  ether,  and  in  acetone.  The  latter  proved  the 
most  ready  and  satisfactory  solvent,  most  of  the  color  being  removed 
in  30  to  60  minutes.  Ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  acetate  are 
rather  slow  and  feeble  solvents.  The  color  is  slowly  soluble,  without 
destruction,  in  strong  ammonia  water;  it  is  quite  soluble  in  water 
saturated  with  ammonium  carbonate.  It  is  also  soluble  on  long  stand- 
ing in  glacial  acetic  acid.     It  is  insoluble  in  petroleum  ether.     It  was 

.     N 
not  dissolved  or  changed  by  remaining  30  days  in  ~  HCl.     The  color 

was  not  destroyed  by  steaming  25  minute>s  in  water,  nor  by  boiling  in 
strong  ammonia  water.  It  was  not  reduced  by  steaming  in  water  con- 
taining grape  sugar. 

The  acetone  extract  ap|)ears  to  l>e  sensitive  to  light.     On  exposing 

*Thi8  is  the  caHwn  bisulphide  which  was  use*!  in  my  experimente  with  P^,  cawt- 
pestris  (Centralb.  f.  Bakt.,  2  Abt.,  B<i.  Ill,  jmge  479). 
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40  c.  c.  of  the  yellow  acetone  extract  for  some  hours  to  bright  sunshine 
on  a  tin  roof,  at  60°  to  60°  C,  the  fluid  was  reduced  to  1  c.  c,  but 
instead  of  being  an  intense  yellow,  as  was  expected,  it  became  a  very 
pale  yellow — i.  e. ,  there  was  less  yellow  in  the  1  c.  c.  remaining  than 
in  the  same  quantity  of  the  original  fluid. 

This  color  is  not  an  oil,  but  seems  to  be  intimately  associated  with 
such  a  body.  On  evaporating  a  yellow  acetone  extract  (organism 
grown  on  sugar  beet)  to  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  its  volume,  the 
perfectly  clear  fluid  became  whitish  cloudy,  like  an  emulsion,  and  on 
examining  it  under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  to  be  composed  of 
innumerable  round  bodies  having  the  optical  and  chemical  properties 
(osmic  acid  test)  of  oil  globules.  The  yellow  color  was  visible  where 
these  globules  were  massed,  and  also  in  noncrystalline  patches,  but 
separate  oil  globules  did  not  appear  to  be  yellow. 

On  driving  off  the  remainder  of  the  acetone  with  gentle  heat,  a 
small  amount  of  chrome  yellow,  oily  looking  and  oily  feeling  fluid 
remained  in  drops  on  the  bottom  of  the  white  capsule.  On  adding 
concentrated  c.  p.  HjSO^  to  these  yellow  wet-shining  drops  there  was 
an  immediate  decided  blue-green  reaction,  which  quickly  changed  to 
brown  and  soon  after  to  brown-purple.  After  one-half  hour  an  oily 
looking  idm  of  brown-purple  granules  surrounded  the  drops  of  acid. 
This  purple  color  was  also  fugitive,  fading  to  a  dirty  gray.  The 
acetone  which  was  used  changed  to  a  clear  brown  on  adding  c.  p. 
HgSO^,  but  with  no  preliminary  blue-green  color.  The  yellow  resi- 
due which  remained  on  evaporating  the  acetone  extract  from  another 
lot  of  cultures  (organism  grown  on  coconut)  changed  at  once,  on  add- 
ing concentrated  c.  p.  HjSO^,  into  a  green,  which  soon  faded  to  purple. 
On  adding  the  acid  directly  to  the  bacterial  slime  dried  on  glass  slides 
it  became  orange-brown,  then  rusty -brown,  and  finally  rose-brown, 
but  no  green  or  blue  color  appeared. 

The  presence  of  highly  organized  nitrogenous  bodies  is  not  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  this  color.  It  is  produced  readily  in  Uschinsky's 
solution,  with  starch  substituted  for  glycerin,  and  on  this  medium  the 
yellow  color  is  as  pure  and  as  bright  as  it  is  in  the  host  plant  or  on 
coconut,  sugar  beet,  peptone  agar,  or  sugar  gelatin. 

These  results  lead  me  to  think  that  this  yellow  color  belongs  to  the 
Lipochrome  group  of  plant  pigments.     (See  Zopf :  Die  Pilze,  p.  144.) 

So  far  as  1  have  tested  it,  the  yellow  pigment  of  /^.  campestrls 
l>ehaves  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.,  it  is  soluble  in  glycerin,  ethyl  alcohol, 
methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  ammonium  carbonate  in  water,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid;  it  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  xylol,  toluol, 
or  carbon  bisulphide,  but  is  bleached  by  these  substances.  As  a  rule, 
the  yellow  color  of  Ps,  hyacinthi  is  brighter  than  that  of  Ps.  carnpestris 
or  Ps,  phaseoli. 
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The  Brown  Pujment. 


Under  certain  circumstances,  not  clearly  understood,  a  pale  brown 
pigment,  soluble  in  water,  is  also  produced  by  Ps,  hyactnthL 

This  feeble  brown  stain  occurs  in  the  host  plant;  in  hyacinth  broth; 
in  alkaline  peptonized  beef  broth  (after  5  or  6  weeks);  in  one-half 
strength  potato  broth  with  1  per  cent  Witte's  peptonum  siccum  (not 
when  the  peptone  is  omitted);  in  the  same  peptone  potato  broth  with 
addition  of  malic  acid;  on  radishes  (49  days,  not  in  25  days),  white 
turnips,  and  yellow  turnips;  on  banana  pulp  and  banana  rinds;  and  in 
water  surrounding  potato  cylinders,  the  potato  itself  being  grayed. 

This  pigment  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  following  media,  not 
even  in  very  old  cultures:  Acid  beef  broths  (55,  59,  75,  80  days);  alka- 
line beef  broths  free  from  peptone  (33,  67,  71,  97, 100, 119  days);  alka- 
line beef  broth  with  cane  sugar  (26,  39,  67,  82,  98  days);  distilled 
water  with  4  per  cent  maltose,  4  per  cent  dextrine,  and  4  p)er  cent 
Witte's  peptone  (29,  40  days.  Doubtful  at  the  end  of  70  days — no 
brown  stain  in  one  tube  and  a  slight  (?)  browning  in  the  other);  4  per 
cent  peptone  water  (15  days);  one-half  strength  potato  broth  (73  days); 
the  same  with  small  amounts  of  caustic  soda  (59,73  days);  Uschinsky's 
solution  (83  days);  standard  agar  containing  some  muscle  sugar,  acid- 
ity +22  of  Fuller's  scale  (22  days);  standard  agar  containing  no 
muscle  sugar,  acidity  +15.5  (13, 18,  47  days);  the  preceding  agar  with 
grape  sugar  (18,  29,  47  days);  the  same  with  cane  sugar  (29,  47  days); 
the  same  with  fructose  (31  days);  litmus  alkaline  gelatin  (39  days); 
malic  acid  gelatin  (34  days);  malic  aoid  gelatin  with  cane  sugar  (174 
days);  gelatin  neuti-al  to  phenolphthalein  with  soda  (87  days);  the  same 
with  cane  sugar  (61  days);  sugar  beet  (55,  60,  67, 70  days);  coconut  (49 
days,  95  days);  potato  with  cane  sugar  (2  tubes,  67  days — a  third  tube 
showed  slight  browning  on  sixty-seventh  day,  but  less  than  tubes 
without  the  sugar);  nutrient  starch  jelly  made  from  Uschinsky's  solu- 
tion by  substituting  washed  potato  starch  for  the  glycerol  (35,  62 
days);  the  same  with  Taka  diastase  (39,  62  days);  the  same  with  malt- 
ose (30  days);  the  same  with  dextrine  (30  days). 

In  the  inoculated  hyacinth  plants  the  brown  stain  was  not  very 
noticeable,  l>eing  confined,  so  far  as  observed,  to  the  vascular  bundles 
of  the  diseased  leaves,  and  easily  overlooked.  In  nutrient  media  the 
pigment  does  not  appear  immediately  and  is  best  observed  in  old  cul- 
tures (1  to  3  months).  It  is  never  as  pronounced,  either  in  the  host 
plant  or  on  culture  media,  as  the  similar  pigment  formed  by  Pi.  oam- 
pestris.  The  most  decided  browning  was  in  old  cultures  on  crucifer- 
ous substrata  and  on  banana  skins.  My  failure  to  obtain  any  brown- 
ing in  gelatin  cultures  contradicts  Dr.  Wakker's  statements,  but  this 
contradiction  maybe  apparent  rather  than  real — i.  e.,  dependent,  pos- 
sibly, on  differences  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  nutrient  gela- 
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tins  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  in  probable  that  the  browning 
he  observed  arose  from  the  presence  of  some  intruding  organism — 
e.  g.,  the  one  which  produced  gas  bubbles  in  his  gelatin. 

The  following  shades  of  brown  were  observed:  (1)  A  slight  browning 
(yellow  banana  pulp,  55  days;  water  around  potato  cylinders,  31  days); 

(2)  feeble  brown  (white  turnip,  22  days;  water  around  potato  cylin- 
ders, 24,  37,  67  days;  washed  potato  starch  cooked  in  distilled  water 
with  4  per  cent  Witte's  peptone,  73  days;  hyacinth  broth,  59  days); 

(3)  pale  brown  (yellow  turnips,  23  days;  one-half  strength  potato 
broth  with  1  per  cent  Witte's  peptone,  41,  59,  73  days;  the  same  with 
malic  acid,  41,  73  days);  (4)  brownish  (a  potato  cylinder  with  5()0  mgs. 
Merck's  diastase  of  malt  absolute,  41  days);  (5)  feeble  reddish  brown 
and  later  brownish  white  with  the  slightest  trace  of  pink  (washed 
potato  starch  with  4  per  cent  peptone  water  and  Taka  diastase,  44,  73 
days;  also  the  same  stain  without  the  diastase  but  feebler);  (6)  tawny 
olive  (white  turnips,  40  days);  (7)  paler  than  tawny  olive  (yellow  tur- 
nips, 22  days);  (8)  ochraceous  (white  radish,  50  days);  (9)  russet  (white 
turnips,  40  days);  (10)  between  russet  and  burnt  umber  (yellow  turnips, 
40  days);  (11)  light  burnt  umber  (white  turnips,  49  days);  (12)  midway 
between  burnt  umber  and  mummy  brown  (3'ellow  globe  turnip,  50  days) ; 
(13)  bunit  umber  (yellow  globe  turnip,  64  days);  (14)  sienna  with  a  very 
slight  admixture  of  brown  (radish,  49  days);  (15)  dark  brown  (skin  of 
yellow  banana,  56  days). 

The  formation  of  this  pigment  appears  to  depend  on  the  presence  of 
certain  highly  organized  nitrogenous  bodies — e.  g.,  albuminoids  or  pep- 
tones. Whether  it  is  produced  inside  of  the  bacterial  cell  and  dissolved 
out,  or  is  formed  in  the  substratum  by  the  chemical  a(*.tion  of  colorless 
substances  excreted  from  the  cells,  as  seems  more  likely,  could  not  be 
determined.  Itw  formation  also  appears  to  depend  on  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen,  as  in  one  instance,  in  an  old  culture  on  rutabaga  (50  days) 
it  was  observed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  substratum  was  distinctly 
browned,  but  in  that  part  protected  from  the  air  (the  lower  one-half 
of  the  cylinder,  in  water  grown  full  of  the  yellow  slime  and  solidified) 
it  was  not  browned. 

Pft.  steioarti  grayed  potato  cylinders,  but  in  two  months  it  formed 
no  brown  pigment  in  tubes  of  radish,  mtabaga,  or  yellow  glol)e  turnip. 
In  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  Ph,  catnpestris  stained  these  same  crucif- 
erous substrata  various  shades  of  brown — e.  g.,  (1)  raw  sienna,  (2)  a 
color  between  russet  and  cinnamon  rufous,  (3)  a  color  between  russet 
and  tawny  olive,  (4)  raw  umber,  (5)  burnt  umber,  (6)  dark  burnt 
umber,  (7)  mummy  brown. 

These  brown  pigments  are  also  believed  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  presence  of  sulphur  compounds  and  of  tannins  or  related 
bodies  in  the  plant  or  substratum,  and  with  the  foriniit\oU  of  hydvog^*^ 
sulphide  and  ammonia  by  the  bacterial  organism. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  H^S  is  given  off  promptly  from  coconut 
cultures  of  Ps.  hyacinthi  and  P»,  campestrib^  which  do  not  become 
grayed  or  browned,  and  is  not  given  off  from  potato  or  carrot  cultures, 
which  do  become  stained. 

A  graying  of  steamed  potato  cylinders  with  subsequent  pale  brown- 
ing of  the  water  in  which  they  stand — viz,  a  change  similar  to  that 
induced  by  many  different  sorts  of  bacteria — is  readily  produced  by 
adding  to  the  tubes  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Tannin,  in 
the  air,  is  oxidized  readily  to  deep  brown  compounds  when  exposed 
to  ammonia,  but  this  change  does  not  take  place  in  vacuo  neither  did 
the  potato  cultures  gray  in  vacuo.  All  bacteria  or  nearly  all  produce 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  many  vegetable  substances  con- 
tain tannins  or  allied  compounds. 

A  somewhat  different  result  was  obtained  with  Ps.  phaseoli^  which 
also  grays  potato  cylinders  and  becomes  dulled  in  cx>lor  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  soluble  brown  pigment.  My  attention  was 
drawn  especially  to  this  by  the  behavior  of  some  potato  cultures. 
Eight  of  these  were  alike  in  their  yellow  color  and  the  substratum 
was  grayed;  the  ninth,  while  alike  in  all  other  cultural  respects,  was  a 
much  brighter  yellow,  and  there  was  no  distinct  stain  of  the  potato. 
At  the  time  I  had  in  the  laboratory  two  stocks  of  potato  made  from 
different  tubers.  The  question  now  arose  whether  the  bright  chrome 
yellow  culture  was  specifically  different  from  the  wax  yellow  cul 
tures,  or  had  been  made  accidentally  on  the  newer  potato  stock  and 
was  the  same  species,  but  different  in  color  on  account  of  some  slight 
chemical  difference  in  the  culture  medium.  To  test  this  latter  hypoth- 
esis a  tube  from  each  potato  stock  was  now  inoculated  from  the 
bright  yellow  culture.  In  one  of  these  daughter  tubes  the  growth 
was  dull  wax  yellow,  and  the  substratum  was  distinctly  grayed  within 
48  hours.  In  the  other  the  equally  abundant  growth  was  bright 
chrome  yellow,  exactly  like  the  culture  from  which  it  was  made. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  usual  dulling  of  the  slime  of 
Ps,  pJidseoU  on  potato  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  a  brown 
pigment  formed  out  of  some  substance  commonly  present  in  the  sub- 
stratum. These  two  cultures  made  from  the  bright  yellow  culture 
were  tested  for  H^S  on  the  fifth  day  by  placing  strips  of  lead  acetate 
paper  in  the  top  of  the  tubes  under  the  cotton  plug.  The  paper  in 
the  dull  yellow  culture  browned  promptly.  That  in  the  bright  yellow 
culture  did  not  brown  at  all  at  first  (24  hours),  but  finally  browned 
feebly,  corresponding  to  a  slowly  appearing  feeble  gray  color  in  the 
substratum.  When  the  (cultures  were  9  days  old  and  the  paper  had 
been  exposed  4  days  the  conditions  were  as  follows:  The  tubes  were 
alike  in  volume  of  growth  and  in  general  appearance,  except  as  given 
below.  In  one  the  color  was  a  dull  wax  yellow,  the  lead  paper  was 
d  irk  brown  at  the  lower  end,  the  substratum  was  distinctly  grayed, 
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and  the  bacterial  slime  reacted  immediately  and  distinctly  alkaline  to 
neutral  litmus  paper.  In  the  other  tube  the  color  was  bright  yellow 
(gamboge),  the  lead  paper  was  feebly  browned  (only  about  one-tenth 
as  much  as  in  the  preceding),  the  substratum  was  very  feebly  grayed, 
and  the  bacterial  slime  reacted  differently  to  the  neutral  litmus  paper — 
i.  e.,  it  was  exactly  neutral. 

Pb.  phaseoli  cultivated  on  yellow  and  white  turnips  made  a  good 
growth,  but  no  brown  pigment  was  observed.  On  turnip-rooted  rad- 
ishes the  growth  was  also  good  and  there  was  no  brown  stain  for  a 
month,  but  after  that  a  slight  stain  appeared. 

NATURE   OF   THE   CELL   WALL. 

The  bacterial  cell  wall  of  Ps,  hyacinthi  stains  yellow  with  iodine 
potassium  iodide,  and  remains  yellow  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
(Russow's  cellulose  test).  Tests  were  made  with  germs  grown  on  agar, 
potato,  starch  jelly,  etc. 

The  bacterial  slime  from  cultures  on  banana  and  sweet  potato  reacts 
blue  with  Russow's  test.  At  first  this  was  supposed  to  indicate  cellu- 
lose in  the  bacterial  wall.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  the 
blue  reaction  is  due  to  some  substance  which  may  be  washed  away  in 
water,  the  bacterial  masses  then  giving  onl}'  a  yellow  stain.  This  sub- 
stance, which  reacts  blue,  is  believed  to  form  no  part  of  the  bacterial 
cell,  but  to  be  the  dissolved  substances  of  the  substratum,  carried  up 
and  held  between  the  bacterial  cells  by  capillarity.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  a  year  later  with  banana,  using  old  cultures  which  bore 
a  thick,  dull  yellow  slime.  This  slime  gave  no  blue  reaction  with 
iodine  potassium  iodide  (absence  of  starch),  but  a  very  decided  blue  on 
adding  sulphuric  acid.  Several  washings  in  water  greatly  reduced  the 
tendency  to  this  blue  reaction,  but  did  not  entirely  prevent  it.  This 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  had  not  penetrated 
into  the  center  of  all  the  bacterial  masses.  The  experiment  was  there- 
fore repeated  as  follows:  Masses  of  the  surface  slime  aggregating  30 
or  40  cubic  millimeters,  entirely  free  from  fragments  of  the  substratum 
(which  contained  undestroyed  starch),  were  shaken  in  a  beaker  with 
150  c.  c.  of  distilled  water,  and  then  put  under  an  air  pump  for  one- 
half  hour,  so  as  to  remove  air  from  the  slime  and  permit  penetration 
of  the  water  into  all  parts.  This  water  was  then  poured  off,  more 
added,  and  the  exhaustion  repeated.  This  second  water  was  also 
poured  off,  more  added,  and  the  beaker  again  put  under  the  air  pump. 
After  the  third  exhaustion  there  remained  several  hundred  small  bac- 
terial fragments  (zoogloese).  As  much  as  possible  of  the  water  stand- 
ing over  them  was  then  poured  off  and  4  c.  c.  of  iodine  potassium 
iodide  was  poured  into  the  beaker  and  allowed  to  act  for  20  minutes, 
during  which  time  all  of  the  fragments  became  yellow.  To  this  fluid 
was  then  added  4  c.  c.  of  the  <■.  p.  sulphuric. acid  water  (2:1).     In  an 
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hour'n  time  there  weh  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  blue  rea(*tion,  all  of 
the  bacterial  fragments  remaining  yellowish  brown.  Some  unwashed 
masses  of  bacteria,  carefully  removed  from  the  surface  slime  of  one 
of  these  banana  cultures,  were  now  thrown  into  the  beaker.  Their 
surface  immediately  blued,  and  in  a  few  minutes  each  one  of  these 
masses  became  deep  blue  throughout,  forming  a  very  striking  con- 
trast to  the  yellow  stain  in  the  washed  particles. 

It  may  be  that  substances  absorbed  from  the  substratum  into  the 
bacterial  layer  will  account  for  all  of  the  few  recorded  cases  of  cellulose 
reaction  in  the  bacteria.  This  possible  source  of  error  is  certainly 
worthy  of  very  careful  considemtion. 

VITALITY. 
Length  ok  Life  in  Culturk  Mbdia. 

No  special  attention  was  given  to  this  subject,  but  from  time  to  time, 
for  various  purposes,  tubes  of  suitable  culture  media  were  inoculated 
from  old  cultures.  The  results  show  that  /^.  hydcinthi  is  not  readily 
destroyed  by  its  own  decomposition  products.  The  nature  and  age 
of  the  old  cultures  in  which  this  organism  was  still  alive  are  given 
below:  Feebly  (litnms)  alkaline  potato  broth,  24  days;  beef  broth 
neutral  to  phenolphthalein,  with  5  per  cent  cane  sugar^  32  days;  mod- 
erately alkaline  beef  broth,  with  10  per  cent  cane  sugar,  79  days;  acid 
(unneutralized)  beef  broth,  26  and  64  da\\s;  feebly  (litmus)  alkaline 
slant  agar,  24  days;  nutrient  starch  jelly,  31  days;  sugar  beet,  52  days; 
coconut,  59  days;  white  turnip,  41  and  80  days;  radish,  80  days;  gel- 
atin neutral  to  phenolphthalicn,  38  days;  gelatin  alkaline  to  phenol- 
phthalein, i.  e.,  —20  of  Fuller's  scale,  156  days;  malic  acid  gelatin 
(acidity  +54  of  Fuller's  scale),  with  10  per  cent  cane  sugar,  at  temper- 
atures ranging  from  10^  to  25^  C,  174  days.  In  a  potato  culture  91 
days  old  the  organism  was  dead.  It  was  also  dead  after  33  days  in 
a  beef  broth  made  feebly  alkaline  to  litmus  by  sodium  carbonate. 
It  was  dead  in  5  coconut  cultures  at  the  end  of  2  years;  it  was  dead 
on  sugar  beet  after  2  years  and  10  months;  it  was  dead  in  3  cultures 
on  agar  (stock  527)  after  17i  months.  These  results  indicate  that  the 
organism  is  fairly  resistant,  and  also  that  it  produces  very  little 
organic  acid. 

Ph,  cavipeiitris^  Bacilhis  amylovorus^  B,  carotovoms^  B,  pyocyaneus 
ptTicarditidis^  and  a  green  fluorescent  germ  which  grows  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thymol,  and  which  was  isolated  by  the  writer  from  one  of  Dr. 
Loew's  tobacco  infusions,  were  all  alive  on  agar  (stock  527)  after  17i 
months.  Ph.  steirarti^  on  the  contrary,  was  dead  (2  tubes).  Pis. 
phaseoli  was  also  dead.  All  of  these  tubes  were  in  the  stock-culture 
box,  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  (temperature  5"^  to  16°  C.)? 
moisture,  fl,nd  darkness,     Under  similar  conditions  /%.  campeatris  was 
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alive  on  potato  after  5  months  and  on  agar  (stock  653)  after  10  months. 
Several  tubes  of  I\  phaseoU  were  alive  after  5  months  on  potato.  B. 
carotovorvs  was  also  alive  on  potato  at  the  end  of  5  months. 

Resistance  to  Dry  Air. 

Dr.  Wakker  states  that  the  hyacinth  organism  remains  alive  in  a  dry 
state  for  a  long  time.  Only  three  experiments  were  made  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  all  of  which  tend  to  confirm  his  statement. 

(1)  A  typical  potato  culture  9  days  old  was  shaken  until  nearly  all 
of  the  yellow  slime  was  washed  into  the  1  c.  c.  of  fluid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  Fifteen  small  drops  of  this  heavily  clouded  fluid  was  then 
spread  on  15  small,  clean,  sterile  cover  glasses,  in  a  Petri  dish,  the 
cover  replaced,  and  the  dish  set  away  in  a  dry,  dark  closet,  at  20^  C, 
for  9  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  13  of  these  covei's  were  dropped 
into  as  many  tubes  of  culture  media — beef  broth,  sugared  peptone 
water,  etc. 

Result:  Ps.  hyacinthi  developed  after  a  few  days  in  all  of  these 
tubes,  showing  that  some  germs  were  still  alive  on  each  cover  glass. 
The  time  required  to  cloud  these  tubes  was  3  to  8  days,  at  16^  to  20^  C. 

(2)  The  remaining  2  covers  were  kept  until  the  47th  day,  after  which 
they  were  put  into  1  per  cent  grape  sugar  peptone  water. 

Result:  After  a  few  days  the  fluid  in  each  tube  clouded  and  threw 
down  a  yellow  precipitate. 

(3)  Some  weeks  later  this  experiment  was  duplicated,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  a  period  of  48  days  was  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
spreading  of  the  cloudy  fluid  on  the  covers  and  their  submersion  in 
the  culture  medium.  In  this  instance  the  bacteria  were  derived  from 
a  9-days-old  culture  on  yellow  banana,  the  slime  being  i*ubbed  over 
the  clean  sterile  covers,  which  were  then  set  away  as  before.  On  the 
48th  day  18  of  these  covei'S  were  seized  with  sterile  forceps  and  dropped 
into  as  many  tubes  of  sterile  beef  broth  (stock  382)  and  set  away  in  the 
dark,  at  20^  to  26^  C. 

Result:  All  but  one  of  these  tubes  developed  Ps.  hyacinthL  Nine 
clouded  on  the  4th  day;  5  on  the  8th  day;  2  on  the  12th  day.  Two 
tubes  were  clear  on  the  17th  day,  but  one  of  these  was  cloudy  on 
the  23d  day.  The  other  remained  clear.  These  results  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  marked  difference  in  the  vitality  of  individual  rods.  These  are 
the  cultures  which  were  tested  for  invertase. 

Experiments  with  Ps,  campestrls  and  Ps.  pliaseoli  show  that  they 
are  also  resistant  to  dry  air,  but  apparently  less  so  than  Ph,  hyacinthL 
The  organisms  were  dried  on  cover  glasses  in  a  dark  closet  in  the  same 
way  as  Pa.  hyacinthi^  except  that  the  temperature  averaged  about  5^ 
higher.  The  covers  were  inoculated  copiously  and  were  side  by  side 
in  clean  covered  Petri  dishes.  Of  course  those  inoculated  from  the 
21788— No.  28—01 10 
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potato  received  the  most  bacteria.  The  tests  were  made  from  solid 
and  fluid  cultures  and  into  two  kinds  of  beef  bouillon,  viz:  (1)  Stock 
677,  a  standard  salted  peptonized  beef  broth  +15  of  Fuller's  scale, 
which  had  dried  out  one-fourth  by  long  standing;  (2)  stock  579,  a 
flask  of  stock  577  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water  before 
it  was  filled  into  the  test  tubes.  When  everything  was  ready  for  the 
test,  the  dishes  were  brought  out  of  the  closet,  and  in  clean,  still  air 
the  inoculated  covers  were  seized  with  sterile  forceps  and  dropped  one 
after  another  into  the  tubes  of  beef  bouillon,  which  were  then  replugged, 
set  away  in  the  dark,  and  watched  for  six  weeks. 
These  experiments  were  as  follows: 

(1)  /%.  cainpestris. — Covers  inoculated  copiously  from  the  yellow 
slime  on  a  potato  culture  2  days  old.     Dry  34  days. 

a.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  577 — 12  tubes. 

Result:  One  tube  clouded  on  the  3d  day  and  one  on  the  4rth  day. 
The  other  10  remained  clear.  The  clouding  was  typical  for  this 
organism,  and  cultures  made  from  each  of  the  tubes  into  potato  yielded 
a  typical  growth  of  Ps.  campestris. 

b.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  579 — 12  tubes. 

Result:  Six  tubes  were  cloudy  on  the  3d  day;  6  i*emained  clear. 
The  clouding  was  typical,  and  cultures  from  each  of  the  6  tubes  into 
tubes  of  potato  yielded  in  each  case  pure  cultures  of  Ps.  campe^tris. 

(2)  Pa.  camjM'strias. — Ea(*h  cover  inoculated  with  a  small  drop  of 
moderately  cloudy  fluid  from  a  beef  broth  culture  2  days  old.  Dry  34 
days. 

a.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  577 — 11  tubes. 
Result:  No  growth  in  any  of  the  tubes. 

b.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  579 — 12  tubes. 

Result:  Two  tubes  clouded  on  the  3d  day.  The  rest  remained  clear. 
The  clouding  was  typical,  and  transfers  from  the  tubes  into  tubes  of 
potato  juelded  pure  cultures  of  Ps,  campestris. 

(3)  Ps.  phaseoli, — Covers  inoculated  copiously  with  the  yellow  slime 
from  a  potato  culture  3  days  old.     Dry  27  days. 

a.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  577 — 9  tubes. 

Result:  One  tube  clouded  on  the  3d  day,  one  on  the  5th  daj^  and 
one  on  the  6th  day.  The  rest  remained  free.  The  clouding  was  typical, 
and  cultures  from  each  tube  into  potato  jielded  a  pure  growth  of 
Ps.  phaseolL 

b.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  579 — 12  tubes. 

Result:  Two  tubes  clouded  on  the  3d  day  and  2  on  the  4th  day.  The 
rest  remained  free.  The  clouding  was  typical,  and  cultures  from  each 
of  the  tubes  into  tubes  of  potato  yielded  a  typical  growth  of  7%. 
p/taseoli. 

(4)  Ps.  pliaseoU. — Each  cover  inoculated  with  a  small  drop  from  a 
well-clouded  beef-broth  culture  3  days  old.     Dry  27  days. 
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a.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  577 — 12  tubes. 

Result:  All  clear  to  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

t.  Covers  thrown  into  stock  579 — 10  tubes. 

Result:  No  clouding  in  any  of  the  tubes. 

Conclusion:  In  each  case  the  transfers  from  potato  did  better  than 
those  from  beef  broth.  The  dilute  bouillon  appeared  to  be  a  more 
favomble  medium  than  the  concentrated.  /^.  phaseoU  seems  to  be 
less  resistant  to  dry  air  than  Ps,  campestrls, 

Rbsistance  to  Sunlight. 

The  writer's  experiments  have  not  been  very  numerous,  and  the 
shortness  of  exposure  absolutely  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the 
organisms  is  not  known,  but  probably  it  is  considerably  less  than 
the  time  given  below.  The  tests  were  made  in  poured  plates  of  nutri- 
ent agar,  which  was  inoculated  copiously.  The  exposures  were  made 
in  very  thin-bottomed  Petri  dishes  lying  bottom  up  on  larger  Petri 
dishes  filled  with  pounded  ice.  The  exposures  were  made  in  Wash- 
ington in  May.  One-half  of  each  plate  was  covered  by  several  folds 
of  thick  paper  and  the  other  half  exposed  to  the  unclouded  sun.  A 
good-sized  drop  of  well-clouded  fluid  was  used  in  making  each  inocu- 
lation, i.  e.,  many  thousands  of  the  bacteria.  The  bacteria  in  the 
covered  portion  of  the  dishes  developed  normally  (except  near  the 
margin  of  the  paper  covering)  as  a  dense  uniform  sheet  of  crowded 
small  colonies.  On  the  exposed  part  of  each  plate,  and  for  some  milli- 
meters beyond,  nearly  all  of  the  bacteria  were  destroyed.  The  few . 
that  remained  were  tardy  in  development  and  undoubtedly  owed  their 
escape  to  the  protecting  shade  of  less  fortunate  individuals.  The 
exposed  plates  were  aa  follows: 

1.  Ps.  hyaciiithL-^^O  minutes'  exposure;  all  killed. 

2.  Ps.  hyacinthL — i5  minutes'  exposure;  all  killed. 

3.  Ps,  cainpestris, — 30  minutes'  exposure;  95  per  cent  killed, 

4.  Ps.  campestris, — 4:5  minutes'  exposure;  98  per  cent  killed. 

5.  Ps.  phaseolL — 30  minutes'  exposure;  98  per  cent  killed. 

6.  Ps.  pJuiseolL — 45  minutes' exposure;  all  killed. 

The  exposure  was  at  midday.  The  temperature  of  the  plates  during 
the  experiment  ranged  from  24^  to  27^  C,  i.  e.,  was  held  down  satis- 
factorily by  the  ice.  In  each  case  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bacteria 
were  killed  under  that  part  of  the  cover  nearest  to  the  exposed  por- 
tion, i.  e.,  over  a  width  of  one-fourth  inch  or  more.  On  this  part  the 
colonies  developed  slowly  at  first,  and,  being  fewer,  had  more  room  to 
grow,  and  became  larger  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  covered  part 
of  the  plates.  The  covered  part  of  each  dish  was  turned  south,  i.  e. , 
toward  the  sun. 

Stewart  found  that  exposure  of  Ps.  stewavtl  in  a  portion  of  an  agar' 
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plate  to  bright  sunlight  for  3  hours  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  organ- 
isms. In  that  part  of  the  plate  which  was  not  exposed  the  yellow 
colonies  came  up  thickly  in  96  hours  at  23^  C*  He  does  not  speak  of 
having  tried  the  result  of  shorter  exposures.  Russell  and  Harding 
found  that  exposure  of  P8.  campestrts  in  agar  plates  for  15  minute:>  to 
an  August  sun  (latitude  43^)  destroyed  90  per  cent  of  all  the  organ- 
isms. Similar  cultures  exposed  for  30  minutes  to  a  November  sun 
remained  entirely  sterile.' 

Resistance  to  Heat. 

Ps,  hyacinthi  is  quite  sensitive  to  heat,  much  more  so  than  the 
bacterial  parasites  of  the  warm-blooded  animals.  To  a  less  degree  the 
same  is  true  of  Ps.  phaaeoli  and  Ps.  campestrh.  See  Temperature 
relations. 

Resistance  to  Acids. 

Ps,  hyacinthi  is  quite  sensitive  to  acids,  being  restrained  from  growth 
bj'  comparatively  small  doses.  It  will  tolerate  more  acid  in  a  solid 
than  in  a  fluid  medium,  and  more  of  some  acids  than  of  others.  See 
Malic  acid  gelatin  and  Sensitiveness  to  acids.  In  beef  broth  with 
malic  acid  -f-30  appears  to  be  about  its  limit  of  growth. 

Resistance  to  Alkau. 

i%.  hyacinthi  will  grow  in  —25  gelatin  and  in  —20  beef  broth,  but 
experiments  have  not  been  numerous  enough  to  determine  just  how 
much  alkali  it  will  endure.  In  gelatin  and  beef  bouillon  —30  of  Ful- 
ler's scale  is  probably  about  the  limit  of  tolei*ation  of  caustic  soda. 

Growth  in  Presence  of  Calcicm  Sulphite. 

Ps,  campestris  grew  in  10  c.  c.  portions  of  galactose-peptone  water 
with  addition  of  40  milligrams  of  calcium  sulphite,  but  growth  was 
distinctly  retarded.  The  stock  consisted  of  distilled  water,  i  per  cent 
peptone,  and  \  per  cent  galactose.     Other  organisms  were  not  tested. 

Growth  over  Chloroform. 

This  test  was  made  by  adding  5  c.  c.  portions  of  c.  p.  chloroform  to 
10  c.  c.  portions  of  sterile  alkaline  beef  broth  in  cotton-plugged  test 
tubes.  The  beef  broth  was  stock  382,'  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  this  organism.     The  chloroform  settled  at  once  to  the  bottom,  but 

*A  Bacterial  Disease  of  Sweet  Com.  Bulletin  130.  N.  Y.  Ag.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  1897,  p.  434. 

'A  Bacterial  Rot  of  Cabbage  and  Allied  Plants.  Bulletin  65.  Ag.  Exp.  Sta.,  Wi». 
consin.    Madison,  Wis.,  1898,  p.  19. 

•  1,320  grams  minced  lean  beef  and  2,000  c.  c.  distilled  water  in  ice  chest  24  hoanw 
Steamed,  filtered,  resteamed,  added  water  to  make  fluid  2,640  c.  c  Titrated  aad 
found  -|-  25.  Adde<l  caustic  soda  to  0.  A  fermentation  tul)e  yielded  0.6  c.  c.  ga^  ^-ith 
B,  colt.     No  peptone  added. 
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on  unplugging  its  odor  was  always  perceptible  in  the  mouth  of  the 
tube. 

The  chloroforai  exerted  a  marked  retarding  influence  on  Ps,  hya- 
cinthi^  but  did  not  always  prevent  its  growth.  The  tube  was  first 
inoculated  with  two  3  mm.  loops  from  a  10-days-old  moderately 
cloudy  culture  in  Dunham's  solution.  In  24  days  (at  20^  to  25*^  C.) 
there  was  no  growth.  The  tube  was  now  reinoculated  with  two  3 
mm.  loops  of  cloudy  broth  from  a  3-days-old  culture  in  stock  382. 
After  12  days  there  was  a  faint  surface  clouding  and  a  feeble  partial 
rim  of  germs,  which  indicated  that  growth  was  proceeding  with  much 
difficulty.  A  month  later  there  was  a  good,  dense,  yellow  rim,  2  mm. 
wide,  the  fluid  was  well  clouded,  and  on  top  of  the  chloroform  there 
was  a  loose  yellow  bacterial  precipitate  about  2  mm.  deep. 

For  comparison  with  /%.  hyacinthi  tubes  of  the  same  medium  were 
inoculated  with  other  organisms.  Under  the  same  conditions  Ps, 
campestris  refused  to  grow.  The  tube  was  fii*st  inoculated  with  two 
3  mm.  loops  fi'om  a  10-days-old  moderatel}'  cloudy  culture  in  Dun- 
ham's solution.  After  24  days,  there  being  no  growth,  the  broth  was 
reinoculated  with  two  3  mm.  loops  from  a  well-clouded  3-days-old 
culture  in  stock  382.  After  43  days,  there  being  no  growth,  the  tube 
was  inoculated  for  the  third  time  with  a  2  mm.  loop  of  solid  slime 
from  a  48-hour  growth  on  the  surface  of  cooked  turnip.  This  slime 
was  broken  up  in  the  fluid  by  means  of  the  platinum  loop,  and  after- 
wards divided  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  shaking  the  fluid  thoroughly. 
The  tube  was  under  observation  for  an  additional  13  days,  but  no 
growth  ensued. 

P^.  stewarti^  on  the  contrary,  grew  in  this  chloroformed  beef  broth 
abundantly,  with  only  slight  retardation,  and  remained  alive  in  it  for 
more  than  2  months.  The  tube  was  inoculated  with  one  loop  from  a 
lO-days-old  culture  in  Uschinsky's  solution. 

A  number  of  other  organisms  behaved  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Ps.  stewarti^  i.  e.,  they  wei'e  more  or  less  retarded  for  a  few  days, 
but  afterwards  made  a  more  or  less  copious  growth.  Among  these 
were  B,  amylovonts^  B,  carotovoims^  B.  pyocyaneus  pericarditidis^ 
and  B.  coli.  Ps.  pJmseoli  grew  slowly  in  chloroformed  cane  sugar 
bouillon  when  inoculated  copiously. 

MEANS  OF  DISTINGUISHING   THE   FOUR   SPECIES   OF   P8EUDOMONAS. 

The  four  species  of  Pseudomonas  may  be  disting-uished  as  follows: 

1.  Cruciferous  plants — cabbage,  cauliflower,  kohlrabi,  kale,  rape, 
turnips,  rutabagas,  mustards.     Ps,  campestris. 

2.  Leguminous  plants — beans  of  various  kinds,  e.  g.,  lima  beans, 
Found  in {         bush  beans.     Ps.  phaseoli. 

3.  Liliaceous  plants — hyacinths.     Ps,  hyacinthi. 

4.  Gramineous    plants — maize,     especially    sweet    corn.     Ps. 
ftewarti. 
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Growth  on  steamed 
potato  cylinders 
standing  in  dis- 
tilled water. 


Growth  in  milk  . . . 


Growth     in    litmus 
milk. 


Growth  on  nutrient rl. 
gelatin  and  Loeff-| 
ler's  blood  serum.  12. 
rl. 


Growth  on  steamed 
yellow  turnips  or 
rutabagas  standing 
in  distilled  water. 


Growth  in  milk  or 
bouillon  withj 
ethvl  alcohol. 


Behavior  in  tomato  rl. 
juice  and  cabbage|2. 
juice.  ' 

Behavior  in  concen-  j  1. 
trated  beef  broth]  2. 
(acidity,  -f  80) .      I 
[1. 

Behavior  in  Dun- 
ham's solution 
with  indigo  car- 
mine. 


Behavior  in  Dun- 
ham's solution 
with  methylene 
blue. 


2. 


3. 


Copious  and  prolonged,  covering  the  potato  and  filling  the 
water  with  a  solid  yellow  slime  and  changing  all  of  the 
starch  within  a  few  weeks  so  that  it  does  not  react  blue 
or  red  with  alcohol  iodine  or  iodine  potassium  iodide.  P«. 
campettris,  Ps.  pfiaseolL 

Moderate  and  very  little  after  the  second  week,  not  always 
.  covering  all  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  potato  and  never  fill- 
ing the  water  with  a  solid  yellow  slime,  the  starch  but  little 
acted  upon  and  always  yielding  (even  immediately  under 
the  slime)  a  pronounced  blue,  blue  purple,  or  red  purple 
reaction.    Ps.  hyaclnthiy  Ps,  sUwartL 

The  whey  is  slowly  separated  from  the  casein  by  means  of  a 
lab  ferment;  the  casein  slowly  settles  and  after  some  weeks 
is  partially  redissolved.  Ps.  campestru,  P«.  phoMoli,  Pt. 
hyacinthi 

Growth  good,  but  milk  continues  opaque  and  the  whey  never 
separates  from  the  casein,    i^.  stewariL 

Blue  litmus  becomes  gradually  more  and^ore  alkaline.  At 
no  time  is  there  any  indication  of  acids.  Pb.  campettris, 
Ps.  phaseoUf  Pb.  hyacinthi. 

Blue  litmus  in  course  of  some  weeks  changes  to  lilac  or  helio- 
trope, indicating  the  formation  of  a  slight  amount  of  acid. 
Ps,  stewarti. 

A  slow  liquefaction,  best  in  the  order  named.  Ps.  phastoli, 
Ps.  campestriSf  Ps.  hyacinihL    The  latter  brightest  yellow. 

A  good  buff-yellow  growth,  but  no  liquefaction.     Ps.  sf^tmrtL 

Copious  in  the  air  and  filling  the  fluid  >*ith  a  thick  yellow 
slime,  which  is  not  iridescent;  substratum  bro^-ned  and 
softened.  Ps.  campeslrisj  Ps.  hyacinthi.  The  latter  Naples 
yellow,  the  former  paler  yellow. 

Buff  yellow,  slightly  iridescent,  sparing  (thin),  and  soon  at 
an  end,  never  filling  the  water  with  a  solid  yellow  slime. 
Substratum  not  browned  or  softened.     Ps.  stewarti. 

On  boiling  old  cultures  the  steam  yields  an  acid  reaction  and 
a  fragrant  smell.     Ps.  hyacinthi. 

No  such  acid  reaction  or  odor.  Ps.  campestris^  Ps.  phaseoU, 
Ps.  stewarti. 

Did  not  grow.     Ps.  campestris^  Ps.  phaseoli^  Ps.  hyadrdhi. 

Grew  copiously  and  for  a  long  time  without  retardation 
(cabbage)  or  with  only  a  slight  retardation.     1*8.  stewariL 

No  growth.     Ps.  campestrisj  Ps.  phaseoli,  Ps.  hyacinthi. 

Retardation  for  some  days,  then  a  copious  and  prolonged 
growth.     Ps.  slnvarti. 

No  immediate  reduction;  color  slowly  changes  to  a  pure 
bright  blue,  which  persists  for  several  weeks,  but  finally 
fades  through  green  to  yellowish.     Ps.  hyacinthi. 

No  immediate  reduction;  color  bluer  for  a  few  days  only, 
changing  to  green  and  bleaching  much  sooner  than  the 
preceding.     Ps.  campestrls^  Ps.  stewartL 

Marked  re<iuction;  on  shaking,  a  prompt  reoxidation  (to 
blue ) ;  final  color  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  (pure  blue) ; 
bacterial  precipitate  not  stained.     Ps.  hyacinihL 

As  above,  but  the  final  color  of  the  fluid  green.  Ps.  campe9- 
tris. 

No  reduction,  final  color  of  the  fiuid  blue;  bacterial  precipi- 
tate stained  deep  blue.     Ps.  stewarti. 
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Behavior  in  Dun- 
ham's solution 
with  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  rosolic 
acid  and  a  small 
amount  of  HCl. 


Behavior  in  chloro- 
formed beef  broth. 

Behavior  in  distilled 
water  containing 
4  per  («nt  maltose 
and  4  per  cent 
Witte's  peptonum 
siccuni. 

Growth  on  10  c.  c. 
slant  nutrient  agar 
containing  3  grams 
of  cane  sugar. 

Behavior  on  10  c.  c. 
slant  nutrient  agar 
containing  1  gram 
of  grape  sugar. 

Behavior  on  10  c.  c. 
of  slant  nutrient 
starch  jelly  conn 
taining  500  mgs.  of 
glycerin. 

Behavior  on  slant  nu- 
trient starch  jelly 
made  with  modi-^ 
fied  Uchinsky's 
solution  (see  p.  63). 


Behavior  in  Uchin- 
8kv*s  solution. 


Thermal  death  point 
(10  min.  expos- 
ure in  beef  bouil 
Ion). 


1.  Between  the  6th  and  9th  day  the  pale  ortmge  yellow  fluid 

changes  to  a  geranium  red,  which  gradually  deepens  to 
poppy  red  (37th  to 56th  day).     Ps.  campestris. 

2.  The  color  changes  follow  the  same  general  course  as  in  the 

preceding,  but  much  more  slowly;  i.  e.,  no  distinct  change 
of  color  until  after  the  16th  day  and  not  so  deep  on  the 
56th  day.     Ps.  siewarti, 

3.  The  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  gradually  bleached  and  practi- 

cally all  gone  at  the  end  of  the  second  week;  no  reddening 
of  the  fluid.     Ps.  hyacinthi. 

1.  No  growth.     Ps.  campestrU,     (Only  one  experiment.) 

2.  Slow,  long-continued  growth,  but  with  much  difliculty  in 

getting  started.     Ps.  hyacinthi^  Ps,  pluiseolL 

3.  Good  growth,  with  little  diflSculty  in  getting  startetl.     Ps, 

steivarti. 

1 .  Fluid  in  old  cultures  (40  to  60  days)  distinctly  browned.     Ps. 

campestrin. 

2.  Fluid  not  browned.     Ps.  phasfoli. 

1.  No  distinct  retardation,  surface  smooth,  slime  copious,  and 

generally  wet  enough  to  flow  readily.  Ps,  campestrisj  Pi. 
phaseoli. 

2.  Marked  retardation  of  growth,  surface  roughened,  reticulated 

or  areolated,  slime  dry  so  that  it  does  not  flow.  Ps.  hya- 
cinthi. 

1.  (Growth  copious,  stimulated  from  the  start    Ps.  campeMrU^ 

Ps.  phaseoliy  Ps.  siewarti. 

2.  Growth  retarded  for  a  week  or  more,  but  finally  better  than 

in  the  check  tubes.     Ps.  hyacinlhi. 

1.  (Growth,  after  24  days,  copious,  sirupy,  bright  yellow.     P9. 

campestris. 

2.  Growth,  after  24  days,  much  less  than  in  the  preceding  or 

than  in  the  check  tubes,  and  with  no  distinct  yellow 
color.     Ps.  phaseoli. 

1.  Growth  good,  slime  yellow,  marked  diastasic  action.     Pi, 

campestris. 

2.  Growth  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  preceding  and  slime 

very  pale,  marked  diastasic  action.     Ps.  phaseoli. 

3.  Growth  feeble,  no  diastasic  action.     Ps.  hyacinthi. 

1.  No  growth  or  growth  long  delayed  and  feeble,  with  appear- 

ance in  the  fluid  of  small,  whitish,  loose,  wooly  flocks. 
Ps.  hyacinthi. 

2.  Growth  retarded  and  feeble,  zoogke^e  compact,  roundish. 

Ps.  campestriif. 

3.  As  in  2,  but  a  yellower  and    rather  better  growth.      Ps, 

phaseoli. 

4.  An  abundant  and  long-continued  growth — a  verj'  suitable 

culture  medium.     Ps.  stewarti. 

(1)  53*^  C.     Ps.  stewarti. 

(2)  51.5°  C.     Ps.  campestris. 

(3)  49.5°  C.     Ps.  phaseoli. 

(4)  47.5°  C.     Ps.  hyacinthi. 
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1.  Generally  wax  yellow.     P$,  ctuHptatri*. 

2.  Wax  yellow  to  chrome.     jPs.  phtueoiL 

Brightest  color <3.  Chrome  yellow  to  canar>'.     Ps.   kpacmthL     The  brighteflt 

yellow  of  the  four. 
4.  Buff  yellow  to  chrome.     Fig,  tiewarti. 

K.  B. — Old  culturea  darken  and  stress  niogt  not  be  laid  on  slight  differences  in 
color  at  any  age,  since  the  yellow  color  of  the  same  species  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  brown  pigment  produced,  and  this  varies  with  the  medium  and  sometimee 
even  with  slight  changes  in  the  medium  (see  page  142). 

REMARKS  ON  THE   YELXOW  PSEUDOMONAS  GROUP. 
Characters  in  Common. 

The^e  bacteria  agree  in  the  following  particulars:  They  are  yellow 
rod-shaped  organisms  of  medium  size,  straight  or  slightly  crooked, 
with  rounded  ends.  The  segments  multiply  by  fission  after  elongation. 
They  are  generally  less  than  1  /i  in  diameter.  The  segments  are  of 
variable  length.  As  taken  from  the  plant  or  from  ordinary  culture 
media,  they  are  seldom  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and 
are  often  much  shorter.  The  segments  occur  singly,  in  pairs  or  fourn 
joined  end  to  end,  or  in  clumpy  ma^^ses  of  variable  size  (zooglceae), 
more  rarely  they  are  united  into  long  chains  or  into  filaments  in  which 
no  septa  are  visible.  Endospores  are  absent  or  rare  (none  have  been 
observed).  The  segments  are  motile  by  means  of  one  polar  flagelltun, 
which  is  generally  several  times  as  long  as  the  rod,  and  may  be  wavy 
or  straight  when  stained.  The  species  grow  readily  on  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary culture  media,  but  so  far  as  definitely  known  all  require  the  pres- 
ence of  air — i.  e.,  are  strictly  aerobic*  None  are  gas  producers.  All 
are  sensitive  to  sunlight.  All  are  quite  resistant  to  dry  air.  They  do 
not  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  easily  destroyed 
by  their  own  decomposition  products.  The  yellow  color  appears  to  be 
a  lipochrome.  In  the  different  species  it  varies  from  deep  orange  and 
buff -yellow,  through  pure  chrome  and  canary-yellow,  to  primrose  yel- 
low and  paler  tints.  In  the  same  species  the  yellow  color  also  varies 
somewhat,  being  frequently  changed,  darkened,  or  obscured  by  the 
production  of  a  soluble  brown  pigment,  the  amount  of  which  pigment 
varies  in  different  species,  and  in  the  same  species  on  different  media. 
Organisms  parasitic  in  plants  or  saprophytic. 

As  our  knowledge  increases  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  revise 
this  characterization  and  probably  to  suMivide  the  group.  P^.  catn- 
pcstrU  and  Ps,  phoj^eoli  are  nearly  related;  /%.  hyacinthi  differs  from 
the  above  very  considerably,  and  P^,  stewarti  is  still  further  removed. 

*  Note  possible  exceptions  menrioned  on  pages  66,  67,  and  71. 
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OrilElt   SrEt'IF>4   HKLO\<lIN(;   TO  THIS   Gkoui'. 

The  following  sixicies  also  belong  to  this  group  and  ap|)ear  to  he 
distinct  from  the  foregoing,  but  our  knowledge  of  tlieir  cultural  ehar- 
acters  is  more  or  less  impe infect: 

(1)  Ps.  jmjlandis  Pierce.  Parasitic  on  the  young  nut^,  leaves,  and 
stems  of  JmjlamH  r<(j!(i  in  C^alifomia.  The  cause  of  an  economi«illy 
serious  disease  in  walnuts.  Resembles  /^v.  vanqKstrii<,  Pierce  does 
not  mention  having  attt^mpted  to  inoculate  his  organism  into  cruciferous 
plants?;,  but  the  writer  has  tried  the  reverse  of  this  without  success, 
viz,  inoiudations  of  /^.  cdmpeatrl^  and  Ps,  j^hniieoli  into  young  i-apidly 
growing  shoots  of  the  walnut  (./.  regia). 

(2)  Ps,  V(iJ<enlaruin  ((k)bb).  Parasitic  on  sugar  cane  in  Australia 
and  elsewhere.  The  vascular  bundles  are  filled  with  a  yellow  slime, 
the  canes  are  dwarfed,  and  the  sugar  content  is  reduced. 

(3)  Pi<.  dhmtid  (Arthur  and  Bolley).  Isolated  from  carnations 
(l)ianthus  spp.),  and  supposed  to  l)e  the  cause  of  a  spot  disease.  Com- 
mon on  the  surface  of  carnation  leaves,  but  now  believed  to  be  purely 
saprophytic. 

(4)  Pi<.  amarantl  n.  sp.  Occurs  on  si>ecies  of  Amamntus  (weeds  in 
fields)  in  the  Eastern  United  Sbites,  filling  and  browning  the  vascular 
bundles  and  hollowing  out  the  tissues  in  their  vicinity  into  closed  cavi- 
ties filled  with  this  organism.  The  plants  which  are  attacked  are 
stunted,  droop,  and  dry  up  without  any  visible  caase.  The  organism 
is  a  short  rod  and  when  grown  on  culture  media  has  more  orange  in 
its  pigment  than  any  others  here  described.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  be  most  nearly  related  to  Ph,  ntvwartL 

(r>)  pH,  malrdriftrtini  n.  sp.  Parasitic  on  cotton  (Gossypiun]  spp.). 
This  organism  causes  the  v(»ry  chanuteristic  leaf  disejise  known  as 
Atkinson's  angular  leaf-spot,  and  also  a  water-soaked  spreading  s|X)t- 
disease  of  the  capsules  comimrable  to  that  produced  on  walnuts  l)y 
/k  jiKflandh  and  on  bean  pods  by  Ph,  pha^volL  This  bacterium  has 
nearly  the  same  thermal  death  point  as  Ph,  cainpextris  and  nmch 
reseml)les  it  in  many  other  ways,  but  its  slime  is  more  translucent  on 
potato,  and  it  is  not  parasitic  to  cai)bage.  The  writer  has  had  this 
organism  under  observation  for  several  years,  and  has  successfully 
inoculated  it  into  young  cotton  ))olls  and  leaves.  Tissues  of  the  cot- 
ton plant  which  are  not  growing  mpidly  do  not  readily  conti*act  the 
disease.  This  yellow  organism  is  not  the  same  as  the  green  fluorescent 
germ  isolated  by  Stedman  from  rotting  cotton  capsules  and  named 
BftciliKH  (/ossypiN(f.  A  full  account  of  the  cotton  disease  is  in 
prepai-ation. 

21788— No.  2S— <n 11 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  AciRicuLTURE, 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

WashingfjoUy  D.  C,  January  ^8,  19()1, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
paper  on  plant  breeding?,  prepared  by  Prof.  Willet  M.  Hays,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Professor  Hays  has  been  engaged  in  plant 
breeding  for  a  numl)er  of  years  and  has  done  much  to  arouse  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  throughout  the  (country.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  its  laboratory  of  plant  breeding,  several  years  ago 
actively  took  up  the  investigation  of  plant-breeding  problems,  and 
much  work  has  been  done  in  the  improvement  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oranges,  pears,  grapes,  etc.  Results  of  great  importance  have  already 
been  obtained,  and  several  papers  treating  of  important  factors  of 
plant  breeding  have  been  published  in  bulletins  of  this  Division  and 
in  the  various  Yearbooks  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  1897. 
The  present  paper  is  of  special  interest  to  experiment  station  workers 
and  others  engaged  in  similar  lines,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  its 
publication  as  Bulletin  No.  29  of  this  Division. 

Respectfully,  Albert  F.  Woods, 

C  hief  of  Division. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AgririUiure, 
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PLANT  BREEDING. 


INTBODUCTION. 

Much  scientifie  thought  has  been  centered  on  fertilizing  the  soil  that 
the  largest  possible  returns  might  be  secured  from  a  given  amount  of 
lalK)r  and  expense.  Man  has  been  slow  to  recognize  that  plant  life  is 
in  a  wonderful  manner  subject  to  his  control.  There  has  been  a  con- 
trolling philosophy  connected  with  botanical  thought  which  has  held 
too  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  species  in  plants. 
The  systematic  botanist  held  the  species  so  close  to  our  eyes  that  the 
mobile  character  of  the  plants  was  not  generally  recognized.  That 
*'like  begets  like"  is  an  imi>ortant  fact;  but  it  is  of  greate<»t  impor- 
tance when  used  to  intensify  or  fix  variations  of  peculiar  merit  that 
these  variations  may  be  multiplied  and  thus  become  the  basis  of 
improved  varieties.  The  results  of  breeding  and  the  science  of  breed- 
ing have  come  forward  slowly  and  unobtrusively.  Their  significance 
has  not  Ix^en  fully  appreciated.  In  view  of  the  great  results  from 
breeding  which  have  already  appeared,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  per- 
sistent systematic  effort  will  bring  improvements  that  are  now  gener- 
ally deemed  impossible. 

In  any  country  there  are  very  many  localities  each  with  its  special 
conditions  and  needs.  Each  locality  use.s  not  a  few,  but  many,  species 
and  varieties  of  plants,  each  suited  to  the  particular  soil,  climate,  and 
other  conditions.  Now  that  the  creative  work  of  plant  breeding  has 
bt*en  t^iken  up  by  many  scientific  workers  in  Stat«  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  national  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  many  seed 
firms  and  individuals,  variety  formation  and  scientific  breeding  are 
bound  to  develop  very  rapidly.  The  suggestive  work  of  Charles  Dar- 
win is  at  last  vivifying  the  dormant  ideas  concerning  breed  and  vari- 
ety formation.  Weismann  and  othei*s  who  study  heredity  will  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  with  interest;  and  those  who  are  studying  methods 
of  plant  breeding  to  increase  pi-oduction  will  be  heard  in  proportion  to 
the  economic  and  artistic  value  of  their  products  and  to  the  scientific 
value  of  their  theoretical  discoveries.  Many  of  the  facts  relating  to 
heredity  are  not  only  of  givat  interest  but  of  great  value  to  the  breeder. 
The  study  of  the  cell  and  of  emliryology  is  adding  knowledge  of 
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exceedingly  great  value  to  the  breeder.  The  known  faets  of  animal 
and  plant  breeding,  lai^ely  wrought  out  in  extensive  practice,  and 
the  visible  results  of  the  work  of  those  who  breed  plants  and  animals, 
are  for  the  present  of  paramount  economic  importan(*e.  They  prive 
the  basis  for  a  most  valuable  philosophy,  l>ecause  simple  and  useful. 
Plant  breeding  in  America  is  very  much  underdone,  and  in  many  of 
its  lines  public  money  invested  in  experimental  work  may  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  country  a  hundred  or  a  thousandfold.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  of  plant  and  animal  breeding  has  not  been  as  hopeful  in 
tone  as  the  achievements  and  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
have  warranted. 

The  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  breeding  has  not  l)een  well  classi- 
fied, nor  has  it  been  properly  emphasized.     There  are  a  few  l>ooks,  many 
scattered  articles,  and  -  numerous  statrcments  in  the  general  writings 
of  many  men.     Charles  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  **  Variations  of  animals 
and  plants  under  domestication,"  and  other  writings,  brought  together 
a  large  collection  of  facts  and  a  most  original  philosophy  of  heredity 
and  variation.     He  recognizes  the  force  of  facts  shown  by  improve- 
ments which  men  had  achieved  in  breeding  plants  and  animals.     J.  II. 
Wallace,  in  Volume  II  of  Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register,  and 
in  other  writings;   J.   H.   Sanders,  in  his  book  on   Horse  Bi-eeding; 
Manly  Miles,  in  Stock  Breeding;  and  other  American  writers  on  animal 
breeding,  have  shown  that  they  in  part  comprehend  the  force  of  Dar- 
win's philosophy  as  relates  to  animal  and  plant  breeding.     Prof.  L.  11. 
Bailey  and  other  recent  writers  have  done  much  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  breeding  plants.     The  plant  improvements  of  most  marke<l  promi- 
nence lire  recent,  and  the  men  who  have  done  the  lM»st  work  have 
written  but  little.     They  have  worked  w  ith  plants  rather  than  with 
the  written  theories.     The  theorj^  of  many  writ<*rs  gives  less  encour- 
agement for  far-reaching  results  than  the  facts  warrant.     The  hmg 
time  required  to  produce  considerable  changes  in  the  species  and 
varieties  of  useful  plants  has  had  a  very  retarding  effect  upon  prog- 
ress in  this  line  of  work.     Results  of  immense  economic*  imimilance 
which  have  already  been  attained  should  l)e  shown  in  their  true  light. 
Where  the  individual  can  not  afford  to  wait  for  results  and  will  there- 
fore not  properly  carry  forward   variety  formation,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  assume  the  work.     The  length  of  time  required  to  breed 
special  varieties  of  each  class  of  economic  plants  suited  to  each  local- 
ity should  not,  henceforth,  prevent  the  expending  of  much  effort  in 
this  direction. 

Besides  being  a  subject  of  vast  economic  importance,  the  breeding 
of  plants  is  a  fascinating  study  and  a  most  enchanting  pastime.  It 
is  one  of  those  subjects  in  which  students  like  to  specialize'.  Students 
in  the  writer's  college  classes,  as  soon  as  they  gain  a  place  to  work  in 
the  field-crop  nursery  and  s(*ed  house,  wish  t^)  forego  si)ecializing  in 
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otlier  subjoets  and  concentrate  their  energies  on  this  fascinating  and 
priKluctivc  work.  In  looking  toward  the  fiitiin%  it  seems  pn)bable 
that  plant  breeding  will  receive  far  more  attention  than  hen^tofore. 
In  European  countries  much  more  attention  is  given  t-o  the  improve- 
ment of  plants  than  in  America.  In  two  towns  in  Germany  there  are 
nearly  30  large  seed  firms,  with  an  aggregate  capital  investment  prob- 
ably five  times  as  great  as  the  capital  of  the  general  seed  firms  of 
America.  In  that  country  owners  of  large  farms  breed  and  raise 
seeds  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  other  crops.  They 
get  better  profits  from  this  work,  and  they  build  on  their  farms  chem- 
ical and  seed  laboratories  where  the  seed  selection  is  done  systemat- 
ically. Those  farmei-s  to  whom  they  supply  seed  which  will  make 
their  yields  larger  are  also  benefited. 

In  England,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  over  30  bushels  per  acre, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  below  15  bushels.  This  difference  is 
in  part  due  to  the  l)etter  preparation  of  soil  and  the  moister  climate; 
but  doubtless  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  selection  and  breeding  of 
wheat  during  a  much  longer  period  than  has  passcnl  since  wheat  was 
first  grown  in  this  new  country. 

Dr.  Rimpau,  Mr.  Haine,  Mr.  Strube,  and  other  farmers  of  Germany, 
which  country  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  recently,  find  that  seed 
growing  and  breeding  is  a  very  practical  vocation.  Th«n'  breed  wheat 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  plan  described  in  the  following 
pages,  and  they  employ  system  and  precision  in  the  st^lec^tion  of  indi- 
vidual plants  and  of  resulting  varieties.  Mr.  L.  II.  Haynes,  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  has  done  much  careful  work  in  breeding  wheat,  and  has 
made  gi^eater  profits  fi'om  his  farm  than  if  he  had  raised  the  standard 
varieties  of  wheat  for  t-h(»  market. 

Breeding  plants,  since  the  literature  on  the  subjec't  is  growing  in 
volume,  gives  opportunity  for  wide  study.  Especially  as  an  art  does 
the  breeding  of  plants  give  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
skill  of  a  high  order.  The  breeders  of  plants,  as  well  as  th(^  bn^edei's 
of  animals,  need  to  make  more  of  a  study  of  records,  of  relationships; 
in  a  word,  design,  collect,  and  study  pedigrees  of  th(»  plants  and  ani- 
mals with  which  they  deal. 

In  many  cases  amateurs  who  have  followed  up  accidental  forms  of 
value  have  sold  them  to  dealers  at  goo<l  prices,  and  some  amat^Hirs 
breed  plants  according  to  a  carefully  considered  system,  making  a 
profit  for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  prmlucing  valuable  varie- 
ties for  cultivation.  Bright  young  farmcM-s  can  not  undertake  work 
which  is  better  calculated  to  add  interest  to  their  chosen  business  than 
to  become  breeders  of  pedigi-ee  i)lants  or  animals.  Seedsmen  depend 
largely  upon  amattnirs  for  new  and  valuable  varieties,  and  they  are 
always  ready  to  pay  good  prices  for  useful  new  soi-t.s.  The  seedsmen 
of  America  have  not  kept  pace  with  European  seed  firms  in  variety 
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formation,  nor  even  in  keeping  up  and  improving  old  forms.  They 
have  here  a  most  legitimate  field;  unless  they  develop  this  feature, 
they  remain  only  seed  merchants,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  gain  that 
position  in  the  minds  of  purchasers  which  they  should  hold  to  have 
the  most  profitable  seed  trade. 

Plant  breeders  need  not  work  along  narrow  lines  nor  follow  set 
rules,  l^ere  are  many  ways  of  conforming  to  the  broadly  applicable 
principles  of  producing,  finding  or  discerning,  fixing,  and  multiplying 
desirable  variations.  The  devices  of  each  plant  breeder  will  solve 
the  problem  for  his  environment  and  for  the  objects  he  seeks.  Plans 
outlined  to  suit  the  needs  of  one  may  not  wholly  meet  the  require- 
ments of  another  situated  differently. 

The  great  system  of  American  experiment  stations  has  fairly  l>egan 
the  work  of  variety  formation  in  important  plants.  We  can,  there- 
fore, hope  for  the  subject  to  be  gradually  placed  upon  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis.  There  is  room  and  need  in  this  line  of  work  for  the 
best  energies  of  all  the  agencies,  amateurs,  seed  growers,  seed  firms, 
and  experiment  stations,  including  that  largest  one,  the  national 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  writer  is  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Andrew  Boss,  assistant  in 
agriculture  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  to  others  who  have 
assisted  in  the  experiments  (as  yet  not  all  reported  in  station  bulle- 
tins) upon  which  this  paper  is  in  part  based;  also  to  student  assist- 
ants who  have  aided  in  preparing  the  illustrations. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PLANT  BBEEDING. 
RELATION   OF  PLANT   BREEDING  TO   WEALTH. 

The  economic  results  from  plant  improvement  are  already  enormous 
in  the  aggregate,  and  the  possibilities  for  the  futun*  are  so  great  as  to 
be  truly  dazzling.  Circular  No.  11,  recently  issued  by  the  Divisicm  of 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  esti- 
mates the  world's  wheat  product  for  18119  at  over  2,5(H),CKX),(MH)  bushels. 
Assuming  the  yield  to  be  20  bushels  per  aci'e,  this  requireil  125,(KK),(XK) 
acres  of  land.  In  ten  years  the  Minnesota  station,  by  careful  bretnl- 
ing,  produced  a  new  variety  of  wheat,  which  yielded  nearly  25  \wv 
cent  more  grain  on  the  university  farm  than  its  parent  variety,  which 
was  the  best  variety  generally  grown  in  the  Stat^.  The  following 
table  (Bulletin  No.  02,  Minnesota  State  station)  shows  comparative 
yields  of  the  new  and  the  parent  variety  on  several  experimental 
farms.  In  the  last  two  columns  appear  the  average  results  obtained 
in  five  successive  seasons  at  the  university  farm,  near  MinneaiKilis. 
It  should  b(»  observed  that  this  new  variety luis  not  proven  so  much 
superior  in  yiehl  to  the  parent  variety  on  other  experimental  farms  a 
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few  hundred  miles  distant,  which  emphasizes  the  need  of  breeding 
varieties  for  each  locality: 

Minnesota  No.  169  compared  with  its  parent  variety ^  Minnesota  No,  51, 


Where  grown. 

Season. 

1895 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 
1898 
1899 
1896 
1898 
1898 

'."'.*  .1"." 

Yields  per  acre. 

Yields   per  acre  at 
university  farm. 

Parent 
variety. 

BusheU. 
21.6 

24.6  , 
20.4 
23.3  1 
25.9 
230  1 

11.7  1 
33.5  ; 
20.2 

8.8 

New 
variety. 

Parent 
variety. 

BusheU. 
21.6 

New 
variety. 

University  farm 

BusheU. 
37.8 
25.0 
24.3 
26.3 
28.8 
19.3 
13.4 
38.4 
14.1 
12.5 

Bushels. 

Do 

24.6  1              25.0 

Do 

20.4  !              24  3 

Do 

23.3                96.3 

Do 

25.9  !              28  K 

Northeast  farm 

Do 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Iowa 

Average 

Gain 

21.3 

24.0 
2.7 

23.2 

28.5 
5.3 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  or  5  bushels  per  acre,  increase  would  add  to 
the  world's  supply  of  wheat  025,000,000  bushels.  This,  at  80  cents 
per  busliel,  would  be  valued  at  $500,000,000  for  each  year.  If  by 
breeding  we  can  increase  yields  only  so  much  as  5  per  cent,  or  1 
bushel  pi^r  acre,  we  will  still  have  an  increase  of  $100,000,000  per 
annum,  or  1,250,000,000  bushels  increase  in  the  world's  crop  in  ten 
3ears.  Since  the  United  States  produces  about  one- fifth  of  the  world's 
wheat  supply,  an  annual  increase  of  1  bushel  per  aci*e  would  result  in 
ten  years  in  an  increased  valuation  of  $200,000,000  for  this  country. 
One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  this  sum  spent  in  wheat  breeding  would 
doubtless  l)e  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  a  much  greater  increase 
than  1  bushel  per  acn».  The  writer's  interpretation  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  production  of  numerous  new  varieties  of  wheat  in  Minne- 
sota by  selection,  aided  by  occasional  hybridizing,  is  that  25  per  cent 
increase  in  yield  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  it  is  practicable 
ultimately  to  accomplish  in  that  State  in  the  improvement  of  wheat 
by  breeding.  Several  decades  will  be  required  to  accomplish  this, 
and  the  proof  is  now  nearly  conclusive  that  breeding,  or  at  least 
variety  testing,  must  be  done  for  each  general  locality  within  the 
State. 

The  breeding  of  com  in  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  a  very 
marked  improvement  of  that  crop.  In  nearly  every  county  there  are 
varieties  or  strains  specially  suited  to  local  conditions.  Formerly 
those  dent  varieties  which  yielded  large  crops  of  grain  were  adapted 
only  to  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Now  dent  varieties  are  found 
maturing  large  crops  nearly  to  the  center  of  the  northernmost  tier  of 
States.  Through  selection^  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  States  have 
greatly  increased  the  yields  of  their  cornfields.  Corn  being  such  a 
large  plant  that  each  ear  is  taken  in  the  hand  in  husking  out  the  crop. 
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the  farmer  has  been  able  to  choose  the  verj^  best  yielding  plants  oot 
of  immense  fields.  Without  fully  recognizing  the  fact,  the  fanners 
of  America  have  been  conducting  with  corn  the  most  extensive  breinl- 
ing  experiment  ever  carried  on. 

Corn  being  an  open  fertilized  species,  large  numbers  of  new  f<»rms 
have  resulted  from  accidental  hybrids  between  different  varieties  in 
adjacent  fields,  thus  forming  many  local  varieties  of  this  very  inter- 
esting plant,  and  building  up  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  com  crop 
of  America. 

If  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  were  reduced  to  SO  per  cent  of 
its  present  yield  we  would  have  1,(]00,000,(X)0  instead  of  2,0()0,00(),()00 
bushels,  or  an  average  of  20  instead  of  25  bushels  per  acre.  \\Tiat 
farmer  would  think  of  returning  to  the  smaller  ears  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago?  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  in  another  half  century, 
by  more  careful  breeding  and  with  greater  attention  to  the  composition 
and  quality  of  our  corn,  to  make  as  important  improvements  as  have 
been  made  in  the  past.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  farmers, 
by  adding  25  per  cent  more  to  tlie  care  and  labor  of  rot^iting  cro{)s, 
manuring  the  soil,  and  cultivating  the  corn,  could  secure  25  per  cent 
larger  yields.  And  it  is  probably  just  as  safe  to  say  that  if  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop's  value  were  devoted  by  the  Government  to 
breeding  this  plant  so  as  to  better  adapt  it  to  each  locality,  10  j)erceiit 
more  could  be  added  to  the  yield.  While  better^  farming  and  better 
cultivation  are  ultimately  the  more  important  in  th<»  aggregate,  plant 
breeding  is  relatively  more  important  until  our  crops  are  brought  up 
more  nearly  to  their  possible  maximum  of  yield. 

Our  ten  leading  field  crops  in  the  United  States  jield  an  annual 
income  which  is  valued  on  the  farm  at  something  like  ♦2,0(M),(MK),(K)0. 
No  man  who  has  earnestly  and  inU»lligently  tried  to  increase  the 
yields  of  any  one  of  these  crops  will  doubt  the  assertion  t  hat  by  bn^ni- 
ing  alone,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  an  average  incn*rise 
of  5  per  cent  could  be  added  to  tlie  yields  of  these  ten  crops  in  twenty 
years  by  a  line  of  thorough  experimentation.  Prices  remaining  the 
same,  this  would  add  *  100, (KM), 000  annually  t.o  the  aggregat-e  valuation 
of  these  crops;  or,  in  twenty  succ(»eding  years,  $2,(M)0,000,(KH).  If  to 
the  increase  in  value  of  our  principal  field  crops  an*  added  the  incre^use 
in  values  of  orchard,  garden,  greenhouse,  and  fort^st  crops,  v,v  will 
have  a  much  greater  aggregate  gain.  All  these  crops  are  capable  of 
improvement  by  breeding,  the  same  as  corn  and  wheat,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  to  be  f()llowe<l  are  the  same  throughout.  In  many  o: 
the  flower  and  vegetable  crops  changes  have  already  been  producetl 
hy  breeding  that  are  far  greater  than  the  anticipat<?d  changes  in  the 
yields  of  corn  and  wheat. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  beets,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  juice  of  the  roots  has  been  incr(»a8e<l  probably  1(X)  per  (»ent  by 
rigid  scientific  methods  practiced  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale  by 
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European  seed  growers.  This  work,  started  by  Vilmorin  of  France, 
has  made  possible  a  large  industry,  profitable  to  the  farmers  and  to 
manufacturers,  and  has  resulted  in  much  cheaper  sugar  for  the  entire 
world.  Here,  as  in  other  lines  of  breeding,  the  principles  and  practice 
are  comparatively  simple  and  easily  mastered.  Remove  it  from  the 
domain  of  abstruse  reasoning,  where  some  teachers  of  heredity  place 
it,  and  plant  improvement  becomes  a  practical  business  proposition, 
an  important  affair  of  state. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RESULTS  OF  BREEDING. 

Three  illustrations  from  plant  breeding  and  from  animal  breeding, 
in  which  the  general  pnnciples  are  the  same,  will  suffice  to  emphasize 
the  simpler  side  of  the  question  of  improving  our  useful  plants: 

THE  WEALTHY   APPLE. 

The  Wealthy  apple,  originated  by  Peter  M.  Gideon,  of  Minnesota, 
will  serve  as  the  first  illustration.  Mr.  Gideon  planted  many  apple 
seeds  and  watched  the  seedling  trees  develop.  Most  of  the  young 
plants  succumbed  to  the  severe  Minnesota  winters.  One  plant  stood 
out  prominently  as  being  very  hai*dy,  and  as  the  years  passed  it  grew 
to  a  fruitful  tree.  Its  fruit  was  fine  in  appearance  and  of  superior 
quality.  Mr.  Gideon  grafted  some  of  the  scions  on  other  trees,  and 
others  he  grafted  on  seedling  roots,  making  independent  trees.  True 
to  the  nature  of  the  apple  tree,  all  these  cuttings  grew  and  bore  fruit 
like  that  of  the  seedling  plant.  Mr.  Gideon  gave  trees  to  his  horti- 
cultural friends,  and,  being  a  nurseryman,  sold  many  to  his  customers. 
This  variety  of  apple  now  stands  as  a  ti^stimonial  to  Mr.  Gideon's 
usefulness.  He  since  has  added  a  number  of  other  useful  hardy 
varieties  to  the  apple  list  of  the  middle  Northwest.  The  Wealthy 
apple,  being  the  first  prominent  product  of  the  efforts  at  breeding 
a  hai-dy  ra(;e  of  ai)ples  for  the  section  of  country  mentioned,  has  a 
peculiar  interest.  As  is  often  asserted,  this  apple,  considered  merely 
as  a  fruit  product,  may  be  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars^  but  its 
value  as  an  encouragement  to  apple  breeding,  and  to  plant  breeding 
generally,  is  far  greater.  There  are  now  being  bred  in  Minnesota  and 
surrounding  States  very  many  new  varieties  of  apples  from  hardy 
parents. 

THE  RACE  HORSE,  MESSENGER. 

Messenger,  an  imported  English  race  horse,  which  became  the  lead- 
ing progenitor  of  the  American  race  of  trotting  horses,  will  serve  as 
the  second  illustration.  In  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  best  indi- 
viduals of  this  great  breed  there  is  some  of  the  blood  of  this  horse, 
famous,  not  for  his  individual  performance,  but  because  of  his  power 
to  transmit  to  so  great  a  progeny  the  ability  to  win  trotting  races. 
This  ability  to  trot  is  made  up  of  uiany  correlated  elements,  such  as 
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the  instinct  to  contest  the  race,  the  form  of  body  which  permits  light 
and  free  action,  the  texture  of  every  bone,  fiber,  and  nerve,  and  the 
teachable  nature  which  enables  the  trainer  to  educate  the  horse.  A 
combination  of  all  these  characteristics  was  given  to  this  race  of  horses 
by  the  parent  horse.  Many  other  i^nning  horses  have  been  employiHl 
in  efforts  to  produce  a  competing  strain  of  trotters.  But  the  bhKKl 
of  Messenger  stands  above  them  all.  And  his  descendants,  through 
rigid  selection  extensively  practiced,  are  gaining  in  trotting  ability 
from  year  to  year.  He  was  a  chance  discovery.  With  the  element 
of  variation  once  in  hand,  the  horsemen  of  America  have  gone  on 
improving  and  intensifying  it  and  reducing  the  American  trotters 
to  a  uniformly  fast-trotting  race  of  animals. 

MINNESOTA  NO.  lt»  WHEAT. 

One'  of  the  varieties  of  wheat  originated  by  the  Minnesota  experi- 
ment station  will  serve  as  the  third  example.  This  wheat,  mentioned 
on  a  previous  page,  was  originated  from  a  single  plant  (No.  470,  of 
18II2)  in  the  following  manner:  Several  of  the  be^t  plants  were  chosen 
from  among  40()  plants  of  Blue  Stem,  each  growing  separately,  a  foot 
apart  each  way.  Each  of  the  selected  plants  yielded  500  or  more 
grains  of  wheat  weighing  10  or  more  grams.  The  seeds  from  each 
chosen  plant  were  planted  for  a  few  years  until  sufficient  se<*d  was 
obtained  to  plant  a  field  plot.  Then  for  several  years  eac*h  of  the  new 
strains  was  grown  in  a  field  beside  the  parent  variety  from  which  the 
400  original  seeds  were  chosen.  A  few  of  the  new  strains  proved 
sui>erior  to  the  parent  variety,  but  the  one  named  Minnesota  No.  169 
stood  out  so  preeminently  superior  that  all  others  were  discarded. 
For  a  large  area  of  Minnesota  this  wheat  seems  capable  of  yielding 
at  least  1  or  2  bushels  per  acre  more  grain  than  its  parent  variety, 
which  is  the  best  kind  commonly  and  almost  universally  found  on 
the  farms  in  southern  and  central  Minnesota.  This  variety  in  ten 
years  could  be  increased  so  as  to  almost  displai^e  the  parent  wheat. 
The  peculiar  quality  or  i)ower  in  the  single  germ  which  was  the 
parent  of  plant  No.  47(>  in  our  field  crop  nursery  in  iHU2  had  a  very 
great  value.  The  system  which  was  followed  to  find  the  germ  of 
greatest  value  is  comparatively  simple.  The  cost  of  finding  this  plant 
and  of  developing  a  variety  of  wheat  from  it,  including  the  cost  of 
forming  and  testing  all  the  strains  which  failed  to  reach  first  place, 
was  probably  not  one-thousandth  of  the  value  of  this  new  wheat. 
The  production  of  this  and  other  similarly  useful  new  varieties  gives 
courage  to  experimentei's,  andVarrants  the  State  in  investing  more 
money  in  similar  experimentation  with  wheat  and  other  important 
crops. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  importance  of  plant  breed- 
ing to  the  country  and  to  the  farmers  and  gai-deners,  and  to  throw 
out  into  clear  light  its  important  practical  features.     The  great  qoee- 
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tion  is,  How  can  we  get  results?  If  a  single  germ  has  such  wonder- 
fully far-reaching  power  and  immense  value,  as  in  the  instances  men- 
tioned above,  we  want  to  know  two  important  things:  (1)  IIow  shall 
germs  with  the  special  values  be  produced?  (2)  How  shall  we  select 
them  out  of  the  large  number  which  must  be  grown  to  secure  the 
superior  one? 

THE   VALUE   OF  LARGE   NUMBERS  IN   BREEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  history  of  breeding  animals  and  plants  has  many  lessons,  only 
a  portion  of  which  are  as  yet  read  understandingly.  The  English 
breeder  of  hounds  expi-essed  a  most  important  truth  when  answering 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  said:  '*I  breed  many 
and  I  hang  many."  Only  the  very  few  of  highest  value  out  of  many 
w<»re  used  as  the  foundation  stock  for  further  breeding.  This  does 
not  mean  that  lie  did  not  keep  many  hounds  in  his  kennels  aCt  one 
time.  In  most  cases  he  could  not  determine  the  value  of  the  blood  of 
a  certain  sire  or  dam  until  he  had  numbers  of  his  or  her  progeny. 
Not  infrequently  the  blood  of  a  certain  animal  or  plant  is  unappre- 
ciated until,  after  its  death,  successive  generations  have  shown  the 
peculiar  jwwer  of  its  ** blood"  to  transmit  valued  characteristics. 
Messenger  is  appreciated  more  by  horsemen  every  year.  The  peculiar 
value  of  the  Blue  Stem  wheat  plant.  No.  476  of  1892,  was  not  gener- 
ally known  until  the  several  strains  of  wheat  from  the  various  wheat 
phints  had  been  grown  in  the  field  trials  for  some  years,  and  until  the 
one  springing  from  this  plant  had  outstripped  all  the  others  as  a  valu- 
able variety  for  practical  planting  in  several  States.  Peter  M.  Gideon 
dug  up  many  thousands  of  apple  seedlings,  and  yet  he  is  regarded  as 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  large  proportion  of  valuable 
apple  varieties  from  his  extensive  plantations  of  seedlings. 

Luther  lUirbank,  of  California,  in  his  work  in  producing  new  forms 
of  valuable  fruits  and  flowers,  digs  up  and  throws  away  annually 
acres  of  plants  in  his  endeavors  to  find  the  one  plant  in  many  thou- 
sands from  which  he  can  produce  a  new  variety  with  higher  economic 
value  or  artistic  qualities.  The  Garton  Brothers,  of  England,  in  pro- 
ducing their  new  forms  of  cereal,  forage,  and  root  crops,  have  dealt 
with  very  large  numbers  of  individual  plants.  The  breeders  of  sugar 
beets  analyze  annually  millions  of  sugar-beet  roots,  one  firm  alone 
employing  200  people  in  this  work  for  two  months  each  year,  that  the 
"blood  "  of  the  comparatively  few  best  mother  plants  may  be  incor- 
porated into  new  strains  and  varieties. 

Cruikshank,  the  originator  of  the  famous  family  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
known  by  his  name,  annually  had  under  his  eye  very  many  of  the 
finest  Shorthorns  of  the  British  Islands,  and  with  wonderful  skill 
brought  into  his  barns  those  very  best  animals  which  would  most 
effectively  center  the  blood  of  the  best  meat-producing  quality  of  the 
whole  breed  into  one  herd.     His  philosophy,  his  artistic  skill,  his 
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business  ability,  his  far-seeing  patience,  and  his  long  life  resulted  in 
his  forming  a  subbreed  of  meaty  Shorthorns  which  has  made  him 
famous  and  has  produced  great  wealth  for  gi-owera  of  cattle  and  users 
of  meat. 

Utilizing  large  numbei*s  of  the  larger  domestic  animals,  or  such 
plants  as  forest  trees  and  even  some  large  fruit  trees,  is  often  so 
exi)ensive  as  to  be  almost  {prohibitory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
breeder  of  wheat,  corn,  asters,  or  geraniums  can  inexpensively  use 
large  numbers  and  make  correspondingly  rapid  progress.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work  in  breeding  is  in  eliminating  the  many  poor 
ones,  and  plans  for  doing  this  effectively  and  cheaply  without  danger 
of  discarding  the  few  desired  plants  are  very  necessary.  It  is  but 
natural  that  many  of  these  broader  laws  or  principles  of  business 
practice  in  plant  breeding  are  being  worked  out  by  persons  who  are 
dealing  with  varieties  and  breeds  with  which  it  is  practicable  to 
employ  very  large  numbers.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
using  immense  numbei-s  at  small  cost,  has  many  other  characteristics 
valuable  to  the  student  of  breeding  and  heredity.  The  "  performance 
recoi*d"  of  each  individual  can  be  measured  in  a  number  of  its  impor- 
tant chanicteristics — as  yield  in  weight  of  grain,  quality  of  grain,  size 
of  kernels,  height  of  plant,  et-c. — and  these  values  may  be  expressed 
in  numlKirs,  so  as  to  be  averaged  for  a  series  of  plants  in  one  year  or 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  seeds  from  each  plant  being  numerous,  a 
small  plot  can  be  plant(»d  from  each  of  several  mother  plants,  and  by 
securing  their  averages  of  yield,  quality  of  grain,  height,  etc.,  the 
transmitting  powers  of  the  respective  parentis  may  be  easily  compared. 
Field  varieties  may  be  developed  from  each  of  the  several  best  stocks, 
and  these,  at  a  reasonable  expense,  may  be  tested  in  field  trials  as  to 
yield  and  also  as  to  their  milling  properties.  Moreover,  the  seeds 
may  be  presei^ved  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  the  original  variety 
may  be  grown  and  compared  with  progeny  which  has  been  bred  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  hojHid-for  benefits  from  ext-ensive  experiments  in 
plant  breeding  being  so  gr(»at,  it  would  seem  that  those  interest^ed 
in  plant  production  and  those  concern(^d  in  the  country's  welfare 
would  no  longer  be  content  until  this  work  is  placed  on  that  adequate 
scientific  and  financial  footing  which  its  requirements  and  its  impor- 
tance demand. 

GENERAL  FACTS  CONCERNING  HEREDITY. 

Many  important  facts  concerning  heredity  and  variation  in  their 
relation  to  plant  and  animal  improvement  are  easily  understood. 
There  are  innumerable  facts  and  intricate  theories  regai^ding  the  cell 
and  its  contents,  concerning  fecundation,  the  development  of  the 
embryo,  the  growth  of  the  individual  and  its  life  and  death,  which 
interest  and  fascinate  the  student.  These  interesting  and  highly 
important  facts  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  entice  the  would-bo 
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improver  of  plants  to  continue  a  student  and  not  a  practical  pro- 
ducer of  values.  On  the  other  Imnd,  those  who  seek  for  values  are 
too  much  open  to  the  accusation  of  not  properly  reading,  and  of  not 
recording  for  others  the  way  nature  would  have  the  breeder  follow 
in  producing  new  forms.  Both  classes  of  men  are  needed;  also  those 
who  broadly  combine  the  scientific  and  practical. 

Some  of  the  important  principles  and  facts  to  be  observed  in 
improving  plants  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  individual  plant  produced  from  a  seed  is  the  important 
unit  in  plant  breeding.  The  *'  bud  unit,"  though  of  much  consequence 
in  case  of  marked  bud  variation,  is  usually  of  minor  importance. 

(2)  Heredity,  centripetal-like,  enables  us  to  produce  from  certain 
choice  plants  many  descendants  which,  on  the  average,  quite  resem- 
ble their  parents. 

(3)  Variation,  centrifugal-like,  causes  the  production  among  the 
descendants,  along  with  very  many  average  plants,  of  a  few  very 
good  individuals  and  a  few  very  poor  ones. 

(•t)  By  selecting  those  best  plants  which  upon  trial  produce  superior 
progeny,  the  whole  variety  may  be  slightly  or  considerably  improved. 

(5)  Since  the  plants  of  each  succeeding  generation  also  vary,  by 
repeatedly  choosing  the  best  the  variety  or  race  is  further  improved. 

(G)  In  many  cases  crossing  increases  the  average  vigor  of  the 
progeny,  but  in  other  cases  it  decreases  the  average  vigor,  size,  or 
other  desirable  characteristics. 

(7)  In  all  cases  crossing  increases  variation,  as  a  rule,  both  toward 
better  plants  and  toward  poorer  ones,  thus  giving  opportunity  for 
selecting  from  among  th^  best  plants  individuals  which  are  superior, 
as  progenitors  of  varieties,  to  any  individuals  which  could  have  been 
secured  without  crossing. 

(8)  New  varieties  can  best  be  founded  upon  one  to  a  dozen  superior 
selected  or  cross-bred  seedling  plants  used  as  parents. 

(9)  Very  large  numbers  of  individuals  must  be  used  from  which  to 
select  or  breed  in  order  that  mother  plants  may  certainly  be  discovered 
from  which  superior  varieties  will  spring. 

(10)  In  addition  to  growing  large  numbers,  the  breeder  of  plants 
should  grow  all  the  plants  of  a  given  stock  under  uniform  conditions, 
that  they  may  be  ac(*urately  compared. 

(11)  The  testing  of  the  finished  variety  must  include  adaptability 
to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  the  quality  and  value  of  the  result- 
ing crop,  and  the  relative  cheapness  and  practicability  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

THE  USE   OF   VARIATION   ILLUSTRATED. 

Variation  occurs  in  each  and  every  characteristic  of  every  class  of 
living  organisms.  While  nearly  all  of  the  individuals  of  a  species, 
variety,  strain,  breed,  or  family  resemble  the  average  of  their  class  in 
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any  chosen  characteristic,  there  are  a  few  which  excel,  and  also  a  few 
which  are  considerably  below,  the  medium  in  that  quality. 

This  has  been  illustrated  by  Quetelet  in  taking  the  heights  of  many 
men  chosen  from  the  same  race  and  reared  in  tlie  same  countrv.     If  a 


Pn}.  I.— Oraphii:  i  xprcjision  of  Quetelet 's  law. 

thousand  men  are  arranged  in  a  row  in  order  of  height,  it  will  be 
found  (1)  that  the  man  in  tlie  middle  represents  the  average  height  of 
all  the  men;  (2)  that  a  line  drawn  over  their  heads  will  deviate  from 
the  horizontal  but  slightly  throughout  nearly  its  entire  lengt.h,  falling 
slightly  toward  the  end  wiuM-e  the  shorter  men  stand ;  (3)  that  near 


« 
Fio.  2.— Yields,  in  grams,  of  80  Power's  Fife  wheat  plants  grrown  in  fleld-crop  nursery,  arranged 
in  order  as  numbered.    Each  periiendicular  line  represents  an  individual  plant,  and  the  yield 
in  grams  U  indicated  by  the  horizontal  lines  numbered  on  the  left,  the  length  of  line  below  the 
zigzag  line  representing  the  yield. 

the  upper  end  the  line  will  rapidly  curve  upward,  and  that  near  the 
lower  en<i  the  line  will  rapidly  curve  downward.  Figure  1  is  the 
graphic  expression  of  these  facts.  The  men  range  from  four  feet  and 
a  fraction  to  nearly  seven  feet  in  heiglit,  the  average  being  al>out  5J 
feet. 


Fio.  a  —Yields,  in  grams,  of  80  Power's  Fife  plants  (the  same  as  shown  in  flg.  3), arranged  In  order 

of  yield. 

The  writer  has  applied  this  form  of  graphic  expression  to  charac- 
teristics of  wheat  and  other  plants  where  the  measures  of  qualities 
may  be  expressed  in  numbers,  which  in  turn  may  be  represented  by 
the  heights  of  vertical  lines.     In   fiinirc  i2  is  shown  the  yields  of  80 
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individual  plants  of  a  new  Fife  wheat,  which  had  been  elosely  selected 
to  type  for  some  years,  as  they  stood  consecutively  in  a  nursery  cent- 
gener  where  each  plant  had  16  square  inches  of  room.     The  vertical 


K  nantnora 
Fio.  4.— Yields,  in  grams,  of  80  plants  of  Blue  Stem  wheat,  arranged  in  order  as  nambered. 

lines  to  the  point  where  they  are  intersected  by  tlie  curve  represent 
the  yields  in  grams,  as  shown  by  the  figures  standing  at  the  left  of  the 
horizontal  lines,  the  distances  In^tween  wliich  represent  half  a  gram. 


F'.u.  5.— Yields,  in  grams,  of  80  Bine  Stem  wheat  plants  (the  same  as  shown  in  flg.  4),  arranged  in 

the  order  of  yield. 

In  figure  3  these  plants  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  yield, 
displaying  the  curves.  In  figui*es  4  and  5,  in  like  manner,  are  shown 
the  yields  of  80  Hlue  Stem  plants,  also  long  bred  to  a  uniform  type. 
In  figures  6  and  7,  in  like  manner,  are  shown  the  yields  of  86  plants 


Fm;.  (i.— Yields,  in  grams.  <»f  8G  Fife-Bluo  Stem  hybrid  wheat  plants,  urrauj^oJ  in  order  as  nam 
bertnl,  much  greater  variation  being  shown  than  in  the  parent  variotie  i  illustrated  in  figs. 
:i  and  4. 

of  a  recent  hybrid  between  Fife  and  Blue  Stem  wheats.  It  will  be 
observed  that  thei'e  is  much  greater  variation  among  the  plants  in  the 
hybrid  variety  than  among  the  plants  of  either  parent  variety.  Acci- 
dents happen  to  many  wheat  planis,  even  in  the  carefully  arranged 
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nni*«ery;  tliere  is  an  abnonually  larjj:o  ''infant  mortality*'  and  a  large 
number  of  poorly  yielding  individuals,  as  shown  in  these  curves. 

This  graphic  expression  is  shown  in  its  application  to  wheat  seie<?- 
tion  in  the  more  formal  or  theoretical  curves  in  ligures  8,  9,  10,  and 
11,  based,  only  in  a  general  way,  on  results  of  experiments  in  the  field- 
crop  nurseries  and  field-plot  tests  at  the  Minnesota  experiment   sta- 


PiQ.  7.— Yields,  in  grsuna^  of  H6  hybrid  wheat  plants  (the  same  as  shown  in  fig.  6),  arranged  in 

order  of  yield. 

tion.  In  figure  8  the  solid-line  curve  cut^  the  vertical  lines  so  as  to 
represent  the  individual  plant  yields  of  100  plants  of  Fife  wheat,  and 
the  dotted-line  curve  does  the  same  for  100  Blue  Stem  plants,  arrangtnl 
from  left  to  right  in  the  order  of  their  yield  in  grams.  The  double 
horizontal  line  represents  the  mean  between  the  field  yields  of  these 
two  varieties,  as  averaged  from  numerous  field  trials,  and  approxi- 
mately the  mean  between  the  average  yields  of  the  plants  of  these  two 


Fi<;.  8.  Yields,  in  grams,  of  KM)  Blue  Stem  and  1(X>  PMfe  wheat  plauts  compared,  thi»  broken  lino 
reprosrnting  the  former  and  the  solid  line  the  latter.  The  mean  yield  is  indicated  by  the 
double  horizontal  line. 

varieties  in  th(»  field-crop  nursery,  where  each  plant  has  an  area  of  Hi 
square  inches,  one  plant  in  a  hill,  with  a  4  by  4-inch  space  allotted 
to  it.  Since  two  standards  of  yield  are  used  in  these  graphic  expres- 
sions, an  explanation  is  needed.  Varieti(»s  of  wheat  yielding  20  to  30 
bushels  per  acre  in  ordinary  field-plot  culture  were  planted  also  in 
the  field-crop  nursery  ph)ts,  where  the  individual  plants,  standing 
singly  in  hills  4  by  4  inclies  apart  and  cultivated,  yielded  on  an  aver- 
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a^e  3  to  4  grams  per  plant.  Caleulated  in  yield  per  acre,  3  grains 
per  plant  make  a  much  gi*eater  yield  than  that  of  the  ordinary  field 
plot.  In  reading  tliese  graphic  statements,  based  on  general  facts, 
this  difference  must  be  recognized  in  passing  from  the  yields  in  grams 
of  the  plants  in  the  plant-breeding  nursery  to  the  yields  in  bushels 
per  acre  of  varieties  grown  in  fiekl  plots. 

The  double  horizontal  line,  at  23  bushels  per  acre,  serves  to  indi- 
cate the  standard  average  yield  of  the  varieties  used  as  a  basis  from 
which  superior  varieties  of  hard  spring  vvheats  rise  under  the  breed- 
ing experiments.  Since  Fife  wheat  yielded  '22  bushels  per  acre,  as 
averaged  for  several  years  in  the  first  field  trials,  and  Blue  Stem  24 
bushels,  the  mean  is  t^ken  as  23  bushels.  In  improving  the  yield  of 
either  of  these  wheats  those  plants  are  chosen  whose  vertical-yield 
lines  rank  them  in  the  upper  cui-ve,  as  at  o — o,  plants  which  vary 
toward  a  better  yield. 

In  figure  9  is  shown,  in  addition  to  the  Fife  and  Blue  Stem  curves 


Fic;.  H.— Yields,  in  ^rams.of  100  plants  of  Fife,  Blue  Stem,  and  a  hybrid  between  the  two.  The 
yield  of  the  Blue  Stem  is  indicated  by  the  broken  line,  that  of  the  Fife  by  the  solid  line,  and 
that  of  the  hybrid  by  the  line  marked  —x  The  best  plants  which  should  be  used  in  further 
experiments  are  found  near  the  end  of  the  upper  curves  at  the  right  and  are  indicated  by  o—o. 

of  figure  8,  a  curve  marked  throughout  by  x,  representing  a  hybrid 
between  the  Fife  and  Blue  Stem  wheats.  This  curve  has  more  slant 
throughout  its  central  straighter  portion,  and  its  upward  curve  goes 
higher,  while  the  curve  at  the  other  end  goes  lower.  This  formal 
diagram  has  been  so  made  that  the  center  or  average  line  is  the 
same  height  as  the  mean  between  the  parents  of  the  hybrid.  The 
mean  here  has  little  significance,  since  we  do  not  expect  to  form  a 
variety  by  using  all  of  the  hybrid  progeny,  but  by  using  only  the 
exceptional  plants  which  rise  into  the  upper  curve. 

The  important  features  in  the  hybrid  are  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  among  which  superior  plants  may  be  selected  in  the 
upper  curve,  and  their  large  yields.  These  are  more  promising  plants 
to  use  as  mother  plants  in  seeking  varieties  with  better  yields  than 
are  any  of  the  plants  ranking  in  the  upper  curves  in  the  parent  varie- 
ties. There  has  been  created  a  power  for  greater  yield.  A '* reac- 
tion" has  been  ])roduc<Ml  and  the*  (*onstancy  of  habit  of  the  Fife  and 
Blue  Stem  wheals  to  yield  oiilv  22  and  24  bushels,  respectively,  hits 
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been  broken.  Through  the  mixture  of  "blood"  the  centrifugal  force 
has  found  a  new  place  to  center  its  efforts  against  the  centripetal 
or  conservative  forces  of  heredity,  and  we  have  a  few  individuals 
varying  in  the  desired  direction  of  larger  yield. 

Variations  thus  newly  created  in  fieminally  propagated  varieties 
are  generally  not  stable.  The  force  of  heredity  of  the  family,  race, 
and  species  powei*fully  combat  the  new  characteristics  and  tend  to 
reduce  the  new  fonns  to  conformity  with  the  old.  Most  of  the  plants 
in  the  upper  curve  are  very  uncertain  in  their  ability  to  transmit  to 
th(ur  progeny  their  new  and  superior  qualities,  and  those  few  which 
have  this  quality  of  strongly  transmitting  the  new  valuable  qualities 
are  all  that  have  an  especial  value.  Since,  as  a  rule,  thousands  of 
their  fellows  must  be  eliminated  in  order  to  get  one  good  plant, 
methoils  must  be  devised  by  which  this  work  may  be  cheaply  and 
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Fio.  10,— Yields  of  Blue  Stem.  Fife,  and  hybrid  plants  after  further  selection— »ll  grown  from 
seed  from  the  best  plants  as,  shown  in  fig.  9  at  o—o.  Yield  of  Bine  Stem  is  indicated  by  the 
broken  line,  that  of  Fife  by  the  solid  line,  and  that  of  the  hybrid  by  the  line  marked  — x— . 
Each  of  the  ten  perpendicular  lines  stands  for  the  average  of  100  plants  grown  in  nnrsery 
centgener. 

effectively  done  on  a  large  scale.     To  have  many  in  the  upper  curve 
the  line  must  represent  very  large  numbers. 

The  results  of  a  method  used  for  this  selection  in  breeding  wheat 
is  shown  in  figure  10.  The  10  plants  standing  highest  in  the  Fife, 
Blue  Stem,  and  hybrid  curves  (Fig.  9,  o — o),  are  chosen  as  30 
mothers  of  nursery  plots  of  100  plants  each,  called,  for  convenience, 
centgeners.  The  average  yield  per  plant  in  each  of  the  30  centgeners 
is  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  respective  mother  plants  to  produce 
progeny  which  yields  heavily.  These  average  measures  can  in  turn  be 
shown  graphically,  as  in  figure  10.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
same  general  curve  prevails;  also  that  some  of  the  progeny  of  mother 
plants  whose  individual  yields  ranked  in  the  upper  curve  in  figure  9 
now  falls  below  the  double  horizontal  line.  In  other  words,  some 
plants  which  yield  well  individually  produce  progeny  decidedly  low 
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in  yielding  power,  thus  illustrating  the  fact  that  all  but  the  few  in 
which  the  new  quality  persists  must  be  discarded.  In  trying  to  raise 
the  yield  above  the  average  we  must  eliminate  not  only  the  poor  but 
the  average  blood,  retaining  only  the  blood  of  the  few  which  have 
the  greatest  ability  to  produce  progeny  with  exceptionally  large  yield. 

But  the  important  result  is  that  some  of  these  new  stocks  of  seeds 
did  give  large  average  plant  yields,  showing  their  promise  of  large 
yields  when  grown  under  field  conditions. 

Even  when  those  are  chosen  which  yield  well  in  centgeners  there  is 
yet  need  of  further  elimination  by  testing  them  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  uniform  test  field  plots.  In  figure  11  are  shown  the  field  yields 
of  the  three  Fife,  three  Blue  Stem,  and  the  four  hybrid  stocks  which 
show  the  highest  centgener  yields  in  figure  10.  Even  here  some  of 
those  which  yielded  well  in  the  nursery  centgeners  yielded  less  when 
grown  crowded  together  in  the  grain  field  than  the  varieties  used  as 


Fig.  11.  —Yields,  in  bushels,  of  ten  new  strains  of  wheat  developed  in  experiments,  which  have 
been  illastrated  in  figs.  2-l(<.  The  carved  lin^  intersects  ten  vertical  lines,  representing  thu 
yields  in  averaf^ed  field  trials  of  the  nursery  stocks,  which  show  the  highest  centgener  aver- 
ages in  fig.  10.  The  three  solid  vertical  lines  represent  3  Fife  stocks,  the  three  broken  lines 
represent  3  Blue  Stem  stocks,  and  the  four  lines  marked  with  x  represent  4  hybrid  (Bine  Stem- 
Fife)  stocks.  The  line  representing  the  best  hybrid  strain  rises  almost  to  the  horizontal  line, 
representing  a  yield  of  37  bushels  per  acre,  while  several  strains  fall  considerably  below  the 
yields  of  the  parent  varieties. 

foundation  stocks  as  shown  by  their  dropping  below  the  standard 
line.  The  records  of  wheat  breeding  in  the  Minnesota  experiment 
station  show  that  the  yields  of  new  strains  and  varieties  do  not  neces- 
sarily correspond  with  the  yields  of  their  respective  mother  plants. 

In  a  general  way  two  facts  are  illustrated  here:  (1)  That  we  can 
improve  wheat  by  selecting  the  best  from  our  standard  wheats;  (2) 
that  still  more  can  be  accomplished  if  we  create  new  qualities  by 
hybridizing  and  then  seek  from  among  very  many  those  few  plants 
whicii  will  best  perpetuate  the  desired  quality. 

The  real  value  of  variation  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  produce 
plants  which  individually  and  in  the  aggregate  yield  more  and  better 
grain  than  the  average  of  the  same  variety.  The  yield  of  the  mother 
plant  is  a  very  uncertain  indication  of  its  use  for  the  mother  of  a  new 
strain,  as  is  shown  in  figures  9, 10,  and  11,  just  as  Messenger's  record 
as  a  trotting  horse  is  no  index  to  his  great  value  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  American  breed  of  trotting  hoi-ses.  This  fact  is  shown  with  force 
by  the  history  of  the  prog(»n>  of  the  Jersey  bull,  Stoke  Pogis.     He 
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became  the  progenitor  of  a  great  race  of  heavy  butter-pixxlueing  cows, 
a  purely  feminine  characteristic,  which  he  could  only  transmit  from 
his  female  parents  to  his  female  progeny. 

RECORDS  AND  SCORE   CARDS. 

The  careful  plant  breeder  must  have  systematic  methods  of  t<»sting 
and  recording  the  qualities  of  individual  plants,  so  as  to  secure  supe- 
rior mother  plants.  Of  even  greater  importance  is  a  system  for  test- 
ing and  recording  the  power  of  mother  plants,  i.  e.,  their  ability  to 
produce  progeny  with  high  average  yield,  and  other  desirable  charac- 
teristics. A  good  system  of  records  should  be  adapted  to  the  e-areful 
selection  of  the  best  introduced  varieties;  of  superior  individual 
plants  within  the  variety;  of  parents  producing  superior  young:  and 
of  resulting  strains  which,  in  numerous  field  trials  under  the  prevail- 
ing conditions,  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer  or  other 
grower  and  the  most  useful  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  breeder  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  qualities  he  wishes  to 
secure.  The  plant  must  be  studied  throughout  all  its  stages  of  growth, 
cultivation,  and  preservation,  and  new  as  well  as  common  uses  must 
be  understood.  The  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  points  of  available 
parent  varieties  must  be  known.  Once  the  ideal  is  formed,  it  should 
be  firmly  adhered  to,  only  lowered  or  raised  where  new  knowledge 
emphatically  demands  or  when  previous  improvements  permit.  That 
the  breeder  may  secure  that  combination  which  represents  the  large 
general  and  ultimate  value,  he  must  clearly  perceive  the  relative  value 
of  the  various  good  characters. 

The  score  card  has  its  dangers,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  almost  useful 
device  for  keeping  records.  *  WJien  applied  to  perpetuate  mere  fancy 
points,  as  in  modern  judging  of  egg  and  meat-producing  breeds  of 
poultry,  by  applying  to  them  only  measures  <lealing  with  the  qualities 
of  the  plumage,  wattles,  leg  scales,  and  other  fancy  points,  it  is  worse 
than  useless — an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress.  Its  misuse  in 
animal  breeding  has  usually  arisen  from  the  faulty  make-up  of  the 
score  card,  especially  for  those  classes  of  animals  produced  for  their 
flesh.  Some  valuable  qualities  have  been  given  too  small  a  weight  in 
the  scale  of  points,  as  size  in  the  American  trotter,  or  left  out  alto- 
gether, while  other  nonessential  characteristics  have  often  had 
entirely  too  much  prominence  given  them.  Not  only  has  the  con- 
struction of  the  score  card  been  dangerously  at  fault,  but  the  breeder 
or  judge  using  it  has  often  failed  from  not  having  a  just  conception 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  points  enumerated  in  the 
score  card.  Records  of  performance  and  of  qualities  which  can  be 
tabulated  and  averaged  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  score  card  or 
in  pedigree  records  of  plant  or  animal  varieties  or  breeds.  They  are 
measures  of  breeding  power  made  up  of  the  average  records  of  the 
individual  merit  of  the  progeny. 

But  these  weightier  factors  must  not   be  too  closelv  adhered  to. 
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General  characters  or  special  features  oft^n  appear  and  are  seen  only 
by  general  inspc^ction.  These  living  forms  aiv  too  plastic  to  be  brought 
entirely  under  formal  yardstick  or  cast-iron  rules  or  methods  of  selec- 
tion. The  breeder  must  adhere  to  a  general,  clearly  defined  plan,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of 
fortuitous  variations,  both  among  his  experiment  breeding  stocks  and 
among  the  plants  grown  for  general  crops. 

In  the  case  of  such  plants  as  wheat,  timothy,  clover,  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  field  crops,  which  in  the  aggregate  represent  such  a  large 
amount  of  wealth,  the  plant  is  rarely  seen  as  an  individual  standing 
out  by  itself  where  it  cart  be  compared  with  and  chosen  from  among 
its  fellows.  To  deal  with  these  crops  they  should  be  planted  system- 
atically in  plots,  giving  to  each  plant  the  same  conditions  for  growth 
as  to  each  other  plant,  that  all  may  be  (»ompared  and  the  best  chosen. 
Here  a  scale  of  points  such  as  is  afforded  on  a  score  card  provides  a 
good  scheme  for  comparing  the  various  characteristics  of  each  plant, 
and  for  making  a  general  summarized  comparison  of  all  the  qualities 
averaged  or  grouped  together. 

Those  facts  which  it  may  be  desirable  later  on  to  collect  into  sum- 
marized averages,  or  to  express  graphically  for  comparison,  should, 
where  practicable,  be  reconled  in  numl)ers,  the  unit  of  which  should 
be  kept  uniform  throughout  the  sc^ries.  Thus,  In  bn^eding  wheat  it 
was  found  that  the  grades  expressed  by  the  ordinary  terms  of  '*  No. 
1  Hard,"  ''No.  1  Northern,"  ''No.  2  Northern,"  "No.  3  Northern," 
and  "Rejected,"  formed  a  confusing  mass  of  dat^  after  a  few  years, 
whether  collected  in  connection  with  the  various  field  tests  or  with 
the  notes  of  individual  plants  in  the  field-crop  breeding  nursery.  The 
grades  are  now  recorded  in  the  terms  of  percentage.  After  a  series 
of  years  the  grades  of  the  respective  mother  plants  of  a  given  stock 
can  be  averaged ;  also  the  aggregate  grades  of  the  centgener  broods 
of  their  progeny,  thus  giving  for  a  series  of  yeai*s  the  average  grades 
of  one  stock  as  compared  with  other  stocks. 

PERCENTAQE  SCORE  CARDS. 

By  giving  a  different  numerical  weight  to  the  several  valuable  char- 
acteristics represented  in  the  score  card,  those  to  which  the  breeder's 
attention  should  be  mainly  directed  are  set  out  in  bold  relief. 

In  the  following  score  card,  used  in  comparing  strains  and  varieties 
of  wheat  in  field  tests,  the  attempt  was  made  to  place  the  larger  values 
on  those  points  where  lies  the  greatest  source  of  profit  to  the  grower; 

Basis  for  percentage  score  card  for  comparing  varieties  of  wheat  (aeefig.  J  J), 

Yield  per  acre 45 

Qradeofgrain '20 

Rnst  resistance 10 

Quality  of  gluten 10 

Amount  of  gluten 5 

CoeflBcient  of  rise  of  gluten 10 

100 
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It  will  be  observed  that  no  lH)tHnical  eliaraeteri sties  nor  other  dis- 
tinguishing marks,  nor  fancy  points  are  given  a  place.     The  whoh-  of 
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Fig.  12.— Graphic  score  card  comparing  wheats. 

the  100  points  of  weight  are  given  to  the  wealth-producing  values. 
And  the  important  characteristics,  at  least  those  to  which  our  farm- 
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ers  at  present  need  to  <^ive  most  attention,  are  given  the  largest  num- 
ber of  points.  The  great  need  is  of  varieties  which  will  yield  heavier 
crops  per  acre.  With  the  foundation  varieties  employed  in  breeding 
wheat,  quality  of  the  grain  is  much  more  easily  secured  in  the  mid- 
dle Northwest  than  are  profitable  yields.  The  product  per  acre  is  not 
half  that  obtained  on  the  old  lands  of  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
Therefore,  for  the  present,  at  least,  larger  weight  should  he  given  in 
the  card  to  yield  than  to  other  qualities. 

The  fiictore  which  should  figure  in  the  construction  of  a  s<^ore  card 
foi-  any  particular  line  of  comparison  are  usually  numerous,  much 
more  than  is  ordiiuirily  appreciative!  by  the  framer  of  score  caiiis  for 
comparing  breeding  animals.  And  a  percentage  score  card  but 
crudely  expresses  the  main  truths  sought. 

GRAPHIC  SCORE  CARDS. 

Graphic  schemes  for  displaying  important  characteristics  may  some- 
times be  U8(h1  t^  bring  before  the  mind  in  a  compact  and  simplified 
form  the  numerous  factors  entering  into  a  comparison  for  the  choice 
of  a  variety,  a  strain,  or  a  plant  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  for  a  com- 
bination of  uses.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  choosing  two 
varit^ties  to  l)e  mated  in  the  production  of  new  strains  or  varieties. 
Here  the  difficulty  is  more  than  doubled,  and  some  scheme  is  needed 
wliich  will  place  the  principal  elements  in  juxtaposition  where  the 
eye  and  mind  can  easily  see  their  relations.  Graphic  score  cards 
could  be  made  up  in  many  ways  and  for  many  purposes.  The  fact 
that  the  size  limits  the  number  of  points  which  can  be  displayed  is  on 
the  whole  an  advantage,  since  the  essential  characteristics  will  thus 
be  made  to  stand  out  more  prominently,  there  being  no  room  for  the 
unimportant.  Whatever  form  it  ma}'  take,  the  scientific  study  of  the 
score  cards  and  their  use  in  breeding  will  l)e  found  useful  and  inter- 
esting. Such  study  will  aid  the  animal  breeder  to  have  a  better  con- 
ception of  an  ideal,  and  a  better  eye  for  discerning  the  specific  t>oints 
and  the  general  value  of  the  animal. 

The  percentage  score  card  outlined  abov(»  is  i-educed  to  a  graphic 
form  in  figure  12  by  dividing  the  chart  into  sections,  giving  to  the 
respective  characteristics  spaces  proportionate  to  those  listed  in  the 
percentage  score  card.  Then  in  these  portions  or  divisions  the  several 
characteristics  of  all  the  varieties  of  wheat  compared  are  graphically 
displayed.  This  '* graphic"  language,  if  once  mastered,  conveys  the 
ideas  in  a  much  more  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  than  would 
mere  words  and  figures. 

Figure  12  shows  graphically  several  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
eight  newl}' originated  wheats,  and,  on  the  right  Hide,  three  old  wheats. 
Of  these  latter,  Minnesota  No.  51,  Hayne's  Blue  SU^m,  is  the  parent 
of  the  best  new  wheat  shown — Minnesota  No.  169;  and  Minnesota 
No.  GO,  Power's  Fife,  is  the  parent  of  Minnesota  No.  149. 

The  horizontal  lines  represent  yields,  grades,  etc.,  of  the  respective 
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varieties,  which  are  given  by  number  or  name  at  the  tops  of  the 
lines.  In  each  of  the  six  sections  there  are  vertical  line^  repr«\stMiting 
units  of  the  various  qualities.  These  run  only  through  the  range  of 
figures  as  given  at  the  right  ends  of  the  lines,  which  include  only  the 
variations  in  yield,  in  grade,  or  in  other  qualities  in  their  respective 
sections,  and  not  the  entire  yield,  etc. 

In  section  1,  at  the  right,  the  yields  per  acre  are  expresse<l  in  bush- 
els of  60  pounds  each,  and  since  the  yield  is  the  quality  to  which  the 
most  value  is  attached,  the  new  and  also  the  old  varieties  are  arranged 
throughout  tlie  chart  in  the  order  of  their  fields. 

In  section  2  the  grades  are  expressed  in  percentages,  thus  making  the 
comparison  of  yield  and  grade  comparatively  easy  in  the  two  sections. 

In  section  3  is  given  the  relative  rust  resistance  of  the  several  varie- 
ties, as  expressed  in  percentages  of  rust  showing  on  leaves  and  stems 
during  ripening. 

In  section  4  is  given  the  quality  of  gluten  as  determined  by  an 
expert  in  stretching  and  manipulating  the  gluten  from  which  the 
starch  had  been  washed  out  with  cold  water.     (See  PI.  I,  fig.  1 . ) 

In  section  5  is  given  the  percentage  of  dr^^lut^n  in  the  flour. 

In  section  6  is  given  the  quality  of  the  flour  as  determined  by  the 
bakers'  sponge  test  (PL  I,  fig.  2),  expressed  in  the  volume  of  loaf  pro- 
duced by  each  percentage  unit  of  gluten.  This  is  obtained  by  di\nd- 
ing  the  grams  of  dry  gluten  in  100  grams  of  flour  into  the  volume  of 
loaf  of  dough  produced  from  the  hundred  grams  of  flour.  These 
figures  represent  the  averages  between  the  volumes  of  the  first  and 
second  rise  of  each  kind  of  flour. 

This  chart  is  an  aid  in  the  selection  of  those  varieties  l)etween 
which  hybrids  are  to  be  made.  The  new  wheat  known  as  Minnesota 
No.  1(59  stands  out  prominently  as  the  best  wheat,  and  as  one  of  the 
parents  to  use  for  crossing  to  produce  further  desirable  variations 
which  may  serve  as  foundations  of  new  strains  or  varieties.  Minne- 
sota No.  163  is  the  next  best  yielder.  has  grain  of  good  grmle,  is  fair 
in  rust  resistance  (a  point  in  which  No.  169  is  very  strong),  is  good  in 
quality  of  gluten,  very  good  in  the  amount  of  gluten,  fair  in  amount 
of  loaf  a  given  amount  of  gluten  will  make,  and  should  serve  well  to 
cross  with  the  large-yielding  No.  169. 

Minnesota  No.  171  would  also  be  a  promising  wheat  for  hybridizing 
with  No.  169.  No.  167,  on  the  other  hand,  while  nearly  as  large  a 
yielder  as  No.  171,  is  deficient  in  grade  of  grain  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  gluten.  Minnesota  No.  149,  though  not  so  large  in  yield  as  some 
others,  grades  high  on  the  market,  has  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
gluten  of  very  superior  quality,  and  would  rival  No.  163  to  hybridize 
with  No.  169. 

METHODS  OF  PliANT  BREEDING. 

RELATION  OF  PLANT  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANT  BRBEDINO. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  limited  number  of  native  plants  suitable  to 
special  cultivation  in  each  locality,  every  country  finds  it  advanta- 
geous to  introduce  plants  from  other  countries,  and  to  transfer  plants 
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Plate  I. 


Fig.  2.— Making  the  Bakers'  Sponge  Test  of  new  Varieties  of  Wheat, 
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from  one  district  or  neighborhocKl  to  another.  The  number  of  foreign 
phints  which  the  Department  of  Agriciihure  is  introducing  into  the 
Tniteii  States  through  its  trained  agents  is  very  surprising  to  one  not 
ac(iuainte<l  with  the  facts,  and  there  is  a  constant  transference  of 
varieties  within  the  country  to  localities  new  to  them.  These  agents, 
by  b(»coming  acquainted  with  the  various  local  conditions  of  our  own 
country,  and  then  seeking  plants  in  foreign  countries  having  similar 
climate  and  soil,  are  able  to  undei'stand  the  needs  of  each  locality 
and  to  introduce  plants  which  will  thrive  and  become  useful.  As 
illustrating  the  extent  of  the  work  in  this  line  which  it  is  practicable 
to  do,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Minnesota  several  hundred  kinds 
of  wheat  have  been  introduced,  mainly  by  the  experiment  station, 
and  somewhat  lesser  numbers  of  several  other  cereals;  also  numerous 
species  and  varieties  of  forage  and  root  crops,  besides  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  apples  and  other  trees,  small  fruits,  and  flowers.  From 
the  station  the  most  promising  varieties  are  transferre<l  to  the  sub- 
stations, to  a  dozen  trial  stations  distributed  throughout  the  State, 
and  to  many  farms  from  which  reports  are  required.  And  when  it  is 
observed  that  a  somewhat  similar  work  is  maintained  in  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  it  may  be  seen  that  platit 
introduction  is  a  prominent  feature.  With  the  national  Department 
of  Agriculture  encouraging,  leading,  and  directing  the  main  features 
of  this  work,  the  whole  is  held  together  in  a  helpful  way,  and  good 
results  are  being  realized.  Seed  and  nursery  firms,  private  individu- 
als, and  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  are  also  doing  much 
to  assist  in  adapting  varieties  to  special  conditions. 

That  this  line  of  helpful  work  is  not  overdone  is  shown  by  some  of 
the  recent  beneficial  results.  Brornus  inermis,  an  important  forage 
grass  for  the  drier  areas  of  the  Northwest,  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  a 
forage  plant  suited  to  providing  succulent  forage  in  earl}'  and  late 
autumn,  are  examples  of  new  crops  of  very  great  value  in  the  North- 
west. The  tea  and  the  many  new  plants  from  the  Mediterranean 
regions  which  are  being  introduced  into  the  South  and  Southwest  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  are 
regions  elsewhere  from  which  only  part  of  the  plants  have  been  here- 
tofore brought  to  this  country  for  thorough  and  fair  trial.  Each  of 
the  varieties  now  existing  in  each  locality  in  other  countries  and  those 
being  bred  for  special  conditions  by  our  foreign  friends  may  fit  into 
some  locality,  broad  or  limited  in  area  as  the  case  may  l>e,  in  our  own 
country.  And,  likewise,  phints  which  are  so  changed  as  to  suit  spe- 
cial environments  in  our  country  may  find  their  special  niches  in  one 
or  more  foreign  countries.  We  have  a  case  in  point  in  Indian  com. 
In  America  this  crop  has  been  bred  for  numerous  conditions.  Early, 
large-yielding  dent  varieties  have  finally  been  bred  for  southern 
Minnesota  and  other  Northern  States.  In  Europe  only  those  large- 
yielding  varieties  of  corn  from  the  South  have  been  tried,  and  they 
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have  been  pronounced  a  failure.  These  cold-re0on  varieties  have  not 
been  tried,  but  would  probably  succeed  well  for  gmwing  fodder  and 
silage;  but  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  these  varieties 
would  be  the  best  foundation  stocks  to  utilize  in  breeding  kinds  of 
corn  suited  to  growing  the  grain  as  well  as  the  fodder  in  many 
European  localities. 

Liberality  of  plan  in  introducing  and  testing  new  plants  is  the  part 
of  wisdom.  In  not  a  few  instances  plants  have  not  at  once  fitted  into 
their  proper  niche,  and  some  useful  kinds  have  been  wrongfully  dis- 
carded. For  example,  Bromtis  inermiSy  mentioned  above,  was  tried 
by  several  experiment  stations  and  by  numerous  farmers  throughout 
the  middle  West  for  a  number  of  years,  and  no  one  saw  in  it  anything 
of  especial  promise.  Attention  was  brought  to  it  by  the  Canadian 
experiment  stations  at  Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  at  Indian  Head, 
Assiniboia,  and,  upon  further  and  more  extensive  trial,  it  soon 
became  popular  in  the  Dakotas  and  adjacent  States.  Its  recent  wide 
distribution  by  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture,  aided  by 
experiment  stations  of  the  interested  States,  is  proving  to  be  of  great 
value. 

Some  introduced  varieties  and  species  which  seem,  as  compared 
with  the  better  standard  sorts  in  any  district,  to  be  of  too  little  value 
to  be  useful,  may  be  so  changed  as  to  fit  their  new  condition^,  or  they 
may  have  special  uses  not  commonly  regarded.  Thus,  some  of  the 
hardy  Russian  apples  introduced  throughout  the  middle  North weet 
by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  and  others  niay  prove  useful  only  as  a  source  of 
hardy  apple  '* blood"  in  the  formation  of  hybrid  races  which  will 
endure  the  severe  winters  of  this  northern  climate.  Mr.  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  of  California,  has  introduced  into  his  plum-breeding  nurserj^ 
many  types  of  plums,  which  he  crosses  or  permits  to  cross  in  all  ctm- 
ceivable  combinations,  that  he'  may  secure  seedlings  of  types  almost 
innumerable,  from  which  he  may  select  the  few  which  are  really  val- 
uable. Some  fonns  of  Speltz  wheat  have  not  proven  to  Ik*  a  profit- 
able crop  in  Minnesota,  yet  a  small  infusion  of  their  blood  into  the 
so-called  Blue  Stem  variety  may  be  of  value.  The  Blue  St»em  shells 
out  badly  as  soon  as  ripe,  while  the  Speltz  has  chaff  which  remains 
firmly  attached  to  the  kernel,  and  a  little  of  the  Si)eltz  bloo<l  might  l>e 
used  to  correct  the  grt»aU\st  weakness  of  the  otherwise  very  good  Blue 
Stem  variety. 

CHOICE   OP   FOUNDATION   STOCKS. 

The  plant  breeder  wins  half  of  the  battle  when  he  secures  suitable 
foundation  stocks.  To  do  this  often  requires  the  extensive  testing 
of  introduced  and  standard  varieties  in  the  locality  and  under  the 
conditions  for  which  the  effort  is  to  be  made  to  breed  improved 
varieties.  But  as  a  rule  there  are  standard  varieties  commonly  and 
successfully  grown  in  the  vicinity  which  will  serve  until,  by  further 
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variety  testing,  better  stocks  are  secured.  The  earliest  efforts  at 
breeding  any  species  are  often  experimental  as  to  the  methods  to 
follow,  and  a  mediocre  foundation  stock  will  serve  at  least  to  practice 
upon,  so  that  when  the  better  varieties  have  been  found  the  work 
may  l)e  undertaken  in  a  thorough-going  manner.  There  are  many 
matters  of  detail  to  learn,  and  the  most  practical  way  to  master  these 
details  is  to  l)egin  the  actual  work  at  first  on  a  more  modest  scale  than 
is  advised  for  the  general  work  later  on.  As  the  work  progresses  the 
testing  of  introduced  and  standard  varieties  and  the  results  obtained 
from  new  kinds — if  full  records  are  kept  throughout — will  show  from 
which  foundation  stocks  it  is  the  best  to  try  to  make  new  strains  or 
varieties.  It  occasionally  happens  in  the  experience  of  the  observing 
breeder  that  some  chance  form  will  be  found  which  is  so  much  nearer 
the  ideal  for  which  he  has  been  systematically  seeking  that  he  should 
use  it  for  his  foundation  stcx^k,  discarding  all  or  most  of  the  products 
of  his  former  labors.  It  often  pays  to  seek  long  and  far  for  these  un- 
usual forms  and  individuals  among  the  plants  of  a  wild  or  native 
species  that  the  best  available  foundation  stock  may  be  secured. 

NAMES   AND   NUMBERING   OF  VARIETIES. 

The  nomenclature  of  varieties  of  cultivated  plants  presents  many 
vexing  problems.  Seedsmen  are  prone  to  multiply  names  by  creating 
synonyms  for  new  or  even  old  standard  sorts,  that  they  may  have 
what  at  least  appear  to  be  new  varieties  for  their  customers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  class  name  too  often  adheres  to  the  selected  stocks  in 
eases  where  improvement  in  yield  or  other  quality  has  been  produced, 
but  no  visible  botanical  change  has  been  made;  and  the  new  strain, 
having  no  special  distinguishing  mark,  is  classed  with,  and  probably 
wrongly  condemned  with,  the  parent  variety.  And  in  many  cases  in 
wind-pollen  ized  species,  such  as  corn,  a  once  distinct  variety  is  changed 
by  admixture  with  other  varieties,  and  what  is  known  by  a  certain 
variety  name  in  one  locality  is  soon  quite  diffei'ent  in  value  or  in 
appearance  from  what  is  known  in  another  locality  by  the  same  name 
and  which  had,  in  part,  the  same  origin. 

Variety  testing,  an  essential  part  of  the  experiment  station  work^ 
is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  seed  and  nursery  business,  and  is 
mivaiitageous  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard  and  garden.  It  is 
necessary  to  test  varieties  that  we  may  know  which  produce  best,  and 
also  that  we  may  l>e  able  wisely  to  select  foundation  stocks  for  the 
work  of  making  better  varieties  by  breeding.  Unless  the  figures  or 
general  statement  of  results  regarding  the  test  applies  to  a  definite 
variety  or  stock  of  seeds  it  is  valueless,  or  even  may  be  misleading 
and  harmful.  The  principle  of  cooi)erative  testing  of  varieties  by 
experiment  stations  is  properly  growing  with  rapidity,  since  experi- 
ment stations  which  are  equipped  for  this  work  can  not  only  do  much 
of  it  better  than  growers,  but  they  can  greatly  save  in  the  aggregate 
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expense.  There  is  a  part  of  this  work,  liowever,  which  must  be  done 
by  the  j^rower,  since  all  his  conditions  can  not  be  duplicated  on  the 
experiment  farms. 

The  Minnesota  experiment  station  has  adopted  a  system  of  num- 
bers for  varieties,  using  variety  names  more  as  class  names.  This 
plan  gi'ew  out  of  necessity.  Several  superior  strains  or  subvarieties 
of  Bhie  Stem  wheat  and  Fife  wheat,  for  example,  had  sprung  up 
among  the  farmers  and  at  the  experiment  station.  These  could  not 
be  clearly  identified  by  any  botanical  characteristic,  but  vsome  of  them 
were  superior  in  their  yield. 

The  folk) wing  general  plan  has  been  in  oi)e ration  for  several  years 
and  has  given  excellent  satisfaction: 

( 1 )  Whenever  a  sample  of  seed  is  received  from  any  source  it  is  io^en  a  number 
with  the  words  **  Minnesota  No.*  prefixed,  written  thus:  'Mmnesota  No.  16$> 
Wheat:"  *' Minn,  No.  li  Corn,'*  etc. 

(2)  In  a  book  called  the  'Minnesota  number  book'*  each  variety  is  entered 
separately,  and  its  subvarieties  are  numbered  consecutively  as  they  are  received  by 
the  station  and  its  substations. 

(8)  Whenever  a  new  subvariety  is  taken  from  the  field-crop  nursery  to  the  uni- 
form-test field  plots,  it  also  is  given  a  number,  taking  the  next  number  to  the  one 
last  entered. 

(4)  In  the  Minnesota  num.  er  book  are  entered  in  appropriate  blank  forms  all 
facts  obtainable  regarding  the  name,  source,  and  origin  of  each  particular  sam- 
ple of  seed  which  may  form  the  basis  of  a  new  variety. 

(5)  A  small  number  of  the  plants  of  a  newly  introduced  strain  or  variety  are 
grown,  and  full  descriptive  botanical  notes  are  recorded  under  each,  that  ita  iden 
tity  may  not  be  lost. 

(6)  For  o;ir  purposes  the  number,  with  the  words  *' Minnesota  No.**  prefixed, 
tbus  becomes  tbe  name  of  the  strain  or  variety,  and  in  case  it  is  of  our  own  breed- 
ing there  is  no  other  name  given,  and  the  experiment  station  desires  that  no  one 
else  give  it  another  name.' 

'  (7)  By  keeping  this  number  and  the  identical  stock  of  each  seed  together  invi- 
olate we  can  attach  to  it  a  performance  record.  And  the  association  of  the  name, 
the  record  for  large  yield,  and  the  identical  stock  or  variety  which  made  the 
record,  is  what  gives  peculiar  pedigree  value  to  tbe  seeds. 

(8)  This  plan  of  numbering,  or  naming  with  numbers,  is  useful  in  cases  where 
a  variety  is  improved  from  year  to  year,  since  when  the  old  no  longer  represents 
the  improved  variety  it  can  be  given  a  new  number.  Thus,  Minnesota  No.  13  com 
has  been  sold  to  the  farmers  for  several  years.  Dnring  each  year  a  field  of  stock 
seed  has  been  grown,  called  our  "  seed-corn  patch."  in  wh:ch  this  com  has  been 
rigidly  selected  for  better  yield,  but  not  to  change  the  appearance.  The  seedsmen 
and  many  farmers  are  now  annua.'ly  selling  large  t{uantities  of  Minnesota  No.  13 
seed  corn,  some  ot  which  is  from  seed  sold  by  the  e  .periment  station  in  the  years 
when  the  improvement  of  this  corn  had  been  only  begun.  We  shall  now  give  our 
improved  stock  of  this  variety  a  new  number  (Minnesota  No.  172),  and  advertise 
it  as  an  improved  progeny  of  Minnesota  No.  Vi.    Names  being  easier  to  remember 

'  Seedsmen  should  not  give  a  name  of  their  own  choice  to  a  variety  with  such  a 
record  of  perl oimance,  and  thus  lose  the  connection  between  the  name,  the  per- 
fomiance  record,  and  the  seed,  or  doubly  violate  good  ethics  by  appropriating  to 
themselves  both  the  name  and  the  experimental  record,  for  which  only  the  experi- 
ment station  whicli  tested  it  can  stand  responsible. 
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than  nnmbers.  they  are  better  in  such  cases,  as  fraits  or  potatoes  which  are  repro- 
dnced  by  cuttings  or  grafts,  where  the  variety  can  be  definitely  described  botan- 
ically.  It  is  expected  that  occasionally,  when  a  newly  originated  variety  of  field 
crop  especially  distinguishes  itself  for  peculiar  value,  it  may  be  given  an  additional 
name  as  an  especial  distinction  of  merit. 

(9)  Since  many  very  valuable  new  varieties  never  gain  commercial  recognition, 
and  their  originators  secure  neither  credit  nor  profit,  the  need  of  adequate  busi- 
ness methods  in  installing  among  growers  each  valuable  new  variety  is  of  great 
iui  portance.  Experiment  stations  and  the  Qeneral  Gk>vemment  need  plans  adapted 
to  each  new  class  of  varieties  originated,  as  do  also  seed  firms  and  amateur  breed- 
ers. Gift  packages  accomplish  this  in  some  cases.  In  others  useful  new  varieties 
are  thus  discredited  and  wholly  or  partially  lost.  Strong  seed  merchandising 
firms  and  large  numbers  of  experienced  seed  growers  are  most  important  agencies. 
The  Minnesota  experiment  station  has  had  most  encouraging  success  with  its  plan 
of  distributing  no  gift  packages,  but  selling  under  pedigreed  certificates  to  picked 
growers  of  seeds,  each  of  whom  becomes  a  propagator  for  profit.  The  station 
thus  fosters  the  busineps  interests  of  its  many  cooperators.  Their  desire  to  retain 
the  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  introducing  successive  new  varietieB  stimulates 
these  cooperators  to  employ  good  methods  and  fair  dealing. 

BREEDING  BY   SELECTION. 

The  general  plan  to  pursue  in  breeding  plants  is  here  divided  into 
two  sections,  in  order  that  selection  may  be  de^lt  with  before  taking 
up  the  more  complex  question  of  combined  hybridizing  and  selecting. 
Selection  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Selection  of  seedling  plants,  and  (2) 
bud  selection. 

SELECTION  OP  SEEDLING  PLANTS. 

Most  of  the  variation  in  plants  has  its  origin  in  reproduction  from 
seed,  the  variation  being,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  more  distant  the 
relationship  between  the  two  parents.  This  variation  shows  strongest 
among  the  seedling  plants,  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent  among  the 
plants  produced  from  the  buds  or  cuttings  taken  from  the  seedling 
plant. 

While  half  the  battle  is  won  by  choosing  the  variety  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  stock,  more  than  half  of  the  remainder  is  often  won  by 
the  first  one  or  two  years'  work  in  selecting  mother  plants  within  the 
chosen  variety.  For  example,  the  writer,  in  starting  to  breed  from 
several  varieties  of  flax,  used  100  seeds  from  the  bulk  grain  of  each 
of  seven  varieties.  The  plants  were  grown  singly  in  hills  a  foot  apart 
each  way.  It  was  desired  to  choose  from  among  the  plants  of  each 
variety  one  plant  for  a  mother  of  a  stock  to  be  developed  into  a  strain 
or  variety  yielding  a  large  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  and  a  second 
plant  to  serve  as  the  mother  of  a  tall-growing  strain  or  variety  for 
fiber.  Upon  inspecting  the  several  plots  the  range  of  choice  among 
the  individual  plants  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated. 
There  were  no  good  types  of  heavy-yielding  plants,  and  few,  or  none, 
remarkable  for  their  height. 

In  the  same  field  with  the  crop  nursery  the  seven  varieties  of  flax 
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were  growing  in  large  field  plots.  There  was  occasionally  a  very  tall 
plant,  and  by  diligent  search  plants  were  found  which  had  a  very 
much  branched  top,  and  were  appaiently  heavy  seed  bearers.  A  tall 
plant  and  a  heavy  seed-bearing  plant  were  chosen  from  each  variety. 
The  next  year  100  seeds  were  planted  from  each  of  these  14  mother 
plants.  The  plants  from  the  tall  mothers  averaged  several  inches 
taller  than  those  from  the  heavy  seed-bearing  mothers,  though  the 
latter  had  not  been  chosen  for  low  stature,  and  the  supposition  is  that 
they  were  of  average  statxire  among  the  plants  of  the  respective  varie- 
ties from  which  they  were  selected.  Thus,  the  first  year  the  selections 
were  made  among  very  large  numbers,  and  the  second  year  the  mother 
plants  were  tested  by  comparing  a  large  brood  of  the  progeny  of  each. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  (PI.  II,  fig.  1)  are  shown  the 
results  of  the  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  flax  by  selection: 

The  bundles  at  the  right  in  the  lower  row  are  several  samples  of 
flax  bred  for  branching  tops  with  manj^  seed  bolls,  no  effort  having 
been  made  to  change  the  height  by  selection. 

The  six  bundles  at  the  left  have  the  same  parentage  as  the  seven 
in  the  same  row,  but  were  bred  by  selection  for  greater  length  of 
straw.  All  the  bundles  of  this  row  are  from  plots  planted  at  the  rate 
of  over  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  as  in  growing  crops  of  fine  fiber. 

Seeds  from  the  same  stocks  were  planted  thinly,  less  than  3  pecks 
of  seed  per  acre,  as  for  growing  crops  of  flaxseed,  and  bundles  of  the 
resulting  plants  are  shown  in  the  upper  row. 

Whether  grown  thickly  or  thinly,  the  newly  bred  qualities  of  tall 
growth  and  fine  stems  showed  in  the  plants  grown  for  fiber,  which 
stood  several  inches  taller  than  those  grown  for  seed,  which  remained 
the  same  height  as  the  plants  of  the  original  parent  varieties.  The 
proof  is  very  strong  that  long,  fine  fiber  can  be  grown  in  the  dry  cli- 
mate of  the  Northwest.  Flax  bred  to  grow  tall  will  make  fiber  in 
Minnesota  closely  approaching  in  lengtli,  fineness,  and  strength  that 
grown  in  western  Europe  under  moister  conditions. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  experiment  to  Minnesota  is  the 
yield  of  the  flax  bred  to  grow  seed.  The  tests  of  yield  for  seed  have 
not  yet  been  completed,  but  since  such  a  profound  change  has  been 
made  in  the  height  of  those  grown  for  fiber  it  would  be  ver}-  vStrange 
did  not  some  of  the  strains  shown  on  the  right  prove  very  heavy 
yield ers  of  seed. 

From  some  of  the  best  of  these  mother  plants  the  experiment  station 
now  has  seed,  as  yet  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for  field  tests,  of  seven 
strains  of  tall-growing  kinds  of  flax,  and  seven  others  which  are 
apparently  superior  in  their  yield  of  seed.  If  the  stocks  first  planted 
in  the  field-crop  nursery  (among  which  relatively  little  variation  was 
found  because  of  the  small  number)  had  not  l)een  discarded  and  had 
the  mother  plants  been  chosen  from  among  them  instead  of  fn)m  the 
fields,  where  there  was  a  large  numl>er  to  choose  from,  it  is  probable 
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Plate  II. 


FiQ.  2.— Planting  Seeds  in  the  Crop  Nursery. 
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that  progress  in  making  useful  new  varieties  would  have  been  very 
much  slower.  It  was  practicable  to  select  choice  plants  from  the  field 
of  flax,  because  each  seedling  plant  stands  out  distinct  on  its  single 
main  root,  while  it  is  not  practical  to  thus  select  in  case  of  wheat, 
which  sends  up  numerous  culms  from  each  seed,  the  culms  from  two 
or  more  seeds  often  being  interwoven. 

While  the  general  principles  of  breeding  are  the  same  throughout, 
their  application  must  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  habit  of  the 
species  dealt  with.  One  plan  is  best  with  open-fertilized  species, 
another  with  close- fertilized  species.  Species  freely  cross-pollinated 
by  the  wind  may  require  different  treatment  from  those  occasionally 
crossed  by  insects.  Varieties  propagated  mainly  or  wholly  by  cuttings 
require  different  plans  from  varieties  propagated  by  seeds.  Annuals 
often  require  a  different  method  of  selection  from  that  used  with  per- 
ennials. In  case  of  varieties  used  in  one  locality  which  are  produced 
from  seeds  or  bulbs  grown  in  another  place,  the  breeding  requirements 
differ  from  those  where  the  seeds  are  bred  in  the  same  environment 
under  which  the  crops  are  to  be  grown.  The  whole  range  of  special 
means  and  requirements  for  breeding  the  thousands  of  varieties  for 
many  localities  having  different  conditions  can  hardly  be  more  than 
touched  upon.  Further  on  a  somewhat  detailed  plan  for  breeding 
several  crops  will  be  given  as  examples,  showing  how  the  systematic 
improvement  of  a  plant  may  be  worked  out. 

BUD  SELECTION. 

While  efforts  should  be  mainly  directed  to  a  choice  among  seedling 
individuals,  yet  the  variation  among  the  buds,  branches,  spikes,  or 
heads  of  the  plants  is  sufficient  to  warrant  general  and  in  some  cases 
special  attention.  While  we  are  warranted  in  planting  the  seeds  of 
wheat  singly  in  the  hill,  that  we  may  judge  or  test  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  crop  of  seed  from  each  individual  plant  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  plant,  we  should  also  secure  the  seeds  from  the  best  spikes. 
And  in  case  of  many  dowel's  multiplied  by  cuttings,  where  bud  varia- 
tion is  sometimes  considerable,  marked  improvements  may  be  made 
by  bud  selection.  Each  branch,  leaf,  and  flower  springs  from  a  single 
bud,  andj  though  bud  variations  do  not  generally  breed  true  to  type, 
they  so  often  do  that  the  selection  of  marked  bud  variations  is  well 
worth  attention.  Sometimes  a  limb,  a  flower,  or  other  new  bud 
feature  does  not  breed  true  at  once  when  reproduced.  By  growing 
many  plants  from  the  peculiar  branch  the  same  bud  variation  may 
appear  on  one  or  more  plants,  and  upon  following  up  nature's  hint 
workable  ore  may  be  discovered  deep  down  in  the  mine.  Sometimes 
we  find  seminal  variations,  and  more  frequently  bud  variations,  which 
breed  true,  but  as  a  rule  we  secure  them  wavering,  as  if  staggering 
under  a  load  of  inherited  tendencies  which  are  trying  to  reduce  them 
to  the  level  of  their  species,  variety,  or  family.     As  the  special  seUool 
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takes  the  youth  from  among  the  steady-going  things  of  the  country 
or  village  home,  develops  his  latent  faculties  in  some  line  of  art  or 
science  for  which  he  has  shown  a  bent,  and  fixes  the  habits  and  ambi- 
tions of  his  life  on  some  specialty,  so  we  must  discern  new  powers  in 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  by  means  of  environment  (or  by  cross- 
breeding or  hybridizing)  give  it  development,  and  by  extensive  and 
intensive  selection  fix  it  as  a  type.  And  we  can  not  stop  with  having 
built  up  new  types.  We  must  not  even  be  content  with  letting  them 
stand  still.  The  saying  that  "  man  can  not  stand  still — ^he  must  pro- 
gress or  he  will  go  backward,"  is  as  true  of  improved  varieties  of 
plants  as  of  men.  Give  the  Indian  boy  an  education,  even  educate 
him  as  a  specialist,  and  place  him  back  among  his  own  uncivilized 
people,  and  he  will  generally  return  to  nearly  their  standard  of  living. 
The  higher  a  variety  is  specialized  under  the  art  of  the  breeder  and 
under  the  nurture  of  improved  conditions,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  up  its  high  qualities.  Not  only  must  the  high  nurture  be  kept 
up,  but  the  selection  also  must  be  continued,  or  retrogression  toward 
the  old  primitive  type  may  be  expected.  Breeding  upward  special- 
izes a  variety  of  plants  or  animals  for  definite  conditions,  and  to 
secure  the  full  value  of  the  improved  blood  of  a  plant  or  animal  it 
must  continue  to  be  kept  under  those  good  conditions. 

From  formal  exi)erimentation  we  may  not  produce  the  greatest 
wonders.  These  may  arise  as  accidental  variations  in  the  course  of 
common  plant  production.  In  fact,  most  of  the  varieties  we  now  have 
were  originated  by  picking  up  these  odd  forms,  and  from  a  small 
beginning,  persistently  followed  up,  greater  variation  was  produced 
and  then  fixed  to  uniform  types.  The  numbers  of  plants  and  animali^i 
bred  under  the  varying  conditions  of  common  production  are  so  vastly 
greater  than  the  number  which  the  breeders  of  plants  and  animals 
can  deal  with  that  it  is  not  strange  that  a  larger  number  of  useful 
variations  arise  there  than  in  the  small  fields  and  farms  of  the 
professional  breeders. 

As  knowledge  among  men  accumulates  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, there  is  more  impulse  for  still  greater  development  of  thought. 
The  thought  of  one  decade  is  not  only  a  basis  for  better  thought  in 
the  next  generation,  but  it  is  an  exciting  cause  of  new  and  more  com- 
plex thought.  The  throwing  together  of  new  thoughts  somewhat 
related,  yet  distinct,  excites  the  creation  of  more  thoughts.  So,  while 
improved  varieties  are  a  higher  basis  upon  which  to  build  other  new 
varieties,  each  pair  of  varieties  which  are  specialized  so  as  to  be  very 
different  in  character,  though  related,  have  within  them  when  crossed 
the  inciting  causes,  the  power  of  creating  entirely  new  variations. 
The  principles  and  physical  relations  or  changes  of  the  brain  cells 
involved  in  the  physiological  phenomena  mentioned  are  the  subject 
of  research  as  well  as  the  principles  and  the  physical  changes  of  the 
generative  cells  in  the  generative  phenomena.     The  obscurity,  if  not 
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other  features,  common  to  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  heredity 
have  led  some  phmt  breeder  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  man  has  a 
direct  relation  to  and  influence  over  his  work  as  a  plant  breeder,  and 
that  some  men  have  a  greater  power  in  changing  plants  than  others. 
When  due  credit  is  given  to  the  great  care,  to  the  use  of  immense 
numbers,  to  the  acute  observation  in  detecting  new  things,  and  to  the 
system  used  in  developing,  testing,  and  comparing  many  new  types 
by  those  who  are  most  successful  in  producing  wonderful  and  useful 
forms,  there  is  so  little  room  for  the  special  direct  influence  of  the 
mind  of  the  plant  breeder  that  it  needs  little  consideration. 

BREEDING  BY   HYBRIDIZATION   AND   SELECTION. 

In  breeding  by  selection  alone  the  variations  occurring  naturally 
or  accidentally  within  the  variety  are  depended  upon.  Man  simply 
selects  the  choicest.  These  are  usually  placed  under  such  environ- 
ment as  will  cause  desired  characteristics  to  develop  best  and  to 
stand  out.  In  breed  or  variety  formation  through  the  agency  of 
hybridization,  followed  by  selection,  man  plays  almost  a  creative  part.  • 
Where  there  is  no  variation  of  such  nature  as  desired,  it  is  created 
by  bringing  together  two  of  the  many  forms  which  have  varied  from 
some  ancestral  forms,  yet  not  so  far  but  that  they  will  cross- fecundate. 
The  further  they  have  departed  from  ancestral  characteristics  and 
formed  diverse  qualities,  the  more  likely  will  their  progeny  ex- 
hibit new  characteristics  made  up  by  combining  those  which  have 
become  so  radically  different  in  the  two  parents.  In  a  group  of  men 
conversing  about  a  subject  concerning  which  they  have  all  practically 
the  same  knowledge  few  new  ideas  are  given  to  each  mind  in  the 
group,  and  few  new  thoughts  are  created  through  suggestion  to  each 
mind.  They  separate  each  with  the  same  knowledge  and  beliefs  as 
before.  But  if  these  men  begin  conversation  about  a  subject  con- 
cerning which  they  have  different  ideas  and  beliefs,  each  mind  not 
only  receives  new  ideas,  but  the  creative  power  of  the  mind  develops 
new  thoughts,  theories,  or  interrogatory  notions,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  rational.  So,  when  two  nearly  related  plants  or  animals  are 
crossed,  variation  is  not  so  much  excited,  and  the  progeny  are  very 
similar  to  the  parents.  But  when  two  plants  widely  different  are 
hybridized,  the  natural  tendency  to  vary  develops  new  combinations 
or  apparently  creates  characteristics,  new  in  kind  and  degree,  which 
hardly  seem  to  be  the  combined  results  of  any  two  characteristics  in 
the  parents.  Since  this  comparison  seems  so  useful  in  carrying  to  the 
mind  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  heredity  and  variation,  it  may 
properly  be  carried  a  step  further.  The  human  mind  has  been  built 
up  step  by  step  from  the  minds  of  semicivilized  races  of  the  past  by 
the  association  of  ideas,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  the  more  complex 
knowledge  of  the  present.  So  the  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  are 
being  built  up  by  the  creative  power  of  natural  variation.     And,  as 
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printed  pages,  the  school,  the  modem  railway  and  steamship,  and 
electrical  agencies  are  furnishing  an  environment  in  which  the  mind 
develops  and  new  ideas  are  created  more  rapidly  than  ever,  so  the 
plowed  field,  the  fertilized  soil,  the  isolated  position  of  the  cultivated 
plant,  giving  it  more  nourishment,  and  especially  the  bringing  to- 
gether and  crossing  and  hybridizing  of  various  forms  of  plant  life,  by 
accident  and  by  the  intentional  effort  of  man,  furnish  conditions  under 
which  varieties  are  improved  and  new  characteristics  are  created. 

While  the  American  genius  for  inventing  machinery  was  being 
developed,  indian  corn  and  the  American  trotting  horse  were  being 
most  wonderfully  evolved  into  higher  types.  While  the  Japanese 
mind  has  been  rising  out  of  the  lethargy  of  ages  and  becoming  a  val- 
uable factor  in  civilization,  the  sugar-beet  plant  has  been  changed 
from  a  species  which  had  held  its  characteristics  through  an  epoch  of 
history  to  a  type  profoundly  different  and  of  enormous  value.  As 
the  thought  of  modern  Exirope  has  been  centered  in  America  through 
the  migration  thither  of  many  of  her  most  progressive  people,  so  Bur- 
bank  in  his  garden,  and  in  a  broader  way  all  of  our  farmers  and 
experimenters,  are  centering  the  blood  of  all  the  valuable  plants  of 
the  world  into  varieties  which  shall  improve  plant  life  in  our  country. 
When  we  view  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the  human  race 
from  its  original  state  to  its  present  achievement  we  can  not  predict 
a  limit  to  its  expansion  in  the  future.  Nor  when  the  development  of 
useful  plant  and  animal  forms,  through  their  changes  from  a  simple 
beginning  to  their  present  complexity,  is  observed,  can  we  assume  that 
there  is  any  practical  limit  to  the  betterment  of  our  plant  varieties. 
So  far  as  the  present  generation  is  concerned,  there  is  ample  room  for 
useful  improvements  in  all  classes  of  economic  plants  and  animals. 
Since  by  breeding  the  value  of  some  plants,  as  sugar  beets,  has  been 
enormously  enhanced,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope  that  most  of 
our  ec>onomic  plants  can  be  made  25  per  cent  more  valuable  than  now. 

DBOREB  OF  RELATIONSHIP  IN  CROSSES. 

** In-and-in  breeding,"  *'outbree<ling,"  and  other  expressions  relat- 
ing to  the  close  or  distant  relationship  of  parents  have  been  prominent 
sub.je(^ts  among  animal  breeders.  Charles  Darwin's  dictum  that 
nature  causes  benefits  to  arise  from  crossing  and  abhors  self-fertiliza- 
tion has  l)e(»n  a  foundation  stone  for  the  theories  of  writers  and 
teachers  upon  animal  breeding,  though  many  men  are  skeptical  about 
the  application  of  this  statement  to  some  of  the  many  conditions  in 
animal  breeding.  Plant  breeder  have  even  a  greater  range  of  con- 
ditions as  to  the  degree  of  relationship  between  parents,  because  they 
deal  with  the  self- fertilized  and  partially  self-fertilized  species,  as  well 
as  with  those  requiring  or  allowing  of  the  union  of  the  germs  of  two 
parent  plants.  Possibly  Darwin's  law  would  more  broadly  cover  the 
truth  if  expressed  thus:  Nature  abhors  a  radical  change  which  would 
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i^eqnire  species  ti)  cross  in  much  closer  or  'u\  much  more  radical 
relationship  than  is  their  long-established  habit. 

It  is  known  that  very  close  breeding  among  poultry,  swine,  human 
beings,  and  in  corn  is  harmful.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat  and 
other  self-fertilized  species,  though  bi'ed  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
specialization,  as  in  the  production  of  a  large  proportion  of  seeds  as 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  plant,  do  not  seriously,  if  at 
all,  retrograde  under  self-fertilization,  the  most  incestuous  kind  of 
inbreeding,  carried  on  for  many  generations.  And  the  evidence  is 
most  conclusive  that  some  of  these  close-fertilized  species  may  be 
materially  improved  by  a  system  of  selecting  the  self -fertilized  plants. 
The  best  newly  originated  variety  of  wheat  at  the  Minnesota  experi- 
ment station  came  from  a  single  mother  plant  (or  may  we  call  it 
mother-father  plant  ?)  chosen  in  1892.  There  is  some  good  evidence 
also  that  close  breeding  in  some  classes  of  animals  is  not  injurious, 
and  in  many  families  and  herds  of  animals  close  breeding,  or  in-and-in 
breeding,  has  been  very  useful  in  fixing  valuable  new  types. 

The  general  statement  that  cross  breeding  gives  increased  vigor, 
size,  and  value  is  also  too  sweeping,  and  the  limitations  of  the  good 
effects  shoxild  be  better  understood.  Crossing  does  often  increase 
vigor,  size,  and  other  good  qualities,  and  it  often  decreases  these 
qualities,  and  sometimes  in  radical  crosses  the  average  progeny  is 
exceedingly  weak,  even  being  so  we^k  in  fecundity  as  to  be  sterile. 
This  fact  was  observed  in  certain  wheat  hybrids  at  the  Minnesota 
experiment  station,  where  in  a  few  generations  the  hybrid  stocks 
became  very  weak  and  finally  ceased  to  produce  seeds,  while  other 
stocks  from  the  same  two  individual  parent  plants  were  very  strong 
and  were  the  progenitors  of  some  of  our  most  promising  new  wheats. 
But,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  hybridizing  increases  variation 
in  the  first  few  generations.  Swingle  and  Webber^  show  that  many 
radical  hybrids  vary  but  little  the  fii*st  generation,  but  that  all  hybrids 
vary  within  a  few  generations.  Usually  this  variation  is  both  upward 
and  downward,  though  in  some  cases  of  radical  crosses  none  of  the 
progeny  are  equal  to  either  of  the  parents,  and  in  other  cases  nearly 
all  are  better.  As  to  whether  the  average  progeny  of  the  cross  is 
stronger  or  weaker  than  the  mean  between  the  parents — *'  mid-parent," 
as  Galton  expresses  it — depends  in  part  on  whether  the  parents  are 
properly  related,  or  whether  the  cross  is  too  radical  or  too  close  to  suit 
the  habits  of  the  parents.  Determining  what  degree  of  relationship 
is  best  in  the  mating  of  plants  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  subject  for 
scientific  inquiry. 

In  hybridizing  plants  to  form  new  varieties,  large  numbers  can 
usuall}^  be  employed,  and  the  average  qualities  of  the  progeny  is  a 
matter  of  no  particular  consequence.  The  important  feature  is  that 
the  hybrid  stocks  vary  greatly  in  the  desired  direction,  giving  a  few 
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plants  which,  when  multiplied  into  varieties,  will  average  better  than 
the  parent  varieties.  No  matter  should  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  be 
discarded,  if  that  one  will  produce  a  race  of  progeny  with  the  improved 
qualities.  With  this  theory  of  hybridizing  and  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing a  very  large  number  of  crosses,  giving  each  a  few  years  or  genera- 
tions in  which  to  show  the  tendencies  of  its  progeny  when  grown  in 
large  numbers,  and  with  a  systematic  plan  of  eliminating,  the  use  of 
hybridizing  in  variety  formation  becomes  a  practical  and  very  power- 
ful agency  in  plant  improvement. 

HYBRIDS  AND  CROSSES  DEFINED. 

Very  much  has  been  written  concerning  hybrids,  and  this  literature 
contains  the  results  of  many  experiments.  Swingle  and  Webber  have 
summarized  the  facts  well.*  They  use  the  word  "hybrid"  to  mean  a 
plant  resulting  from  cross  fertilizing  plants  differing  in  their  relation- 
ships, whether  that  difference  is  great,  as  in  species  or  even  in  genera, 
or  comparatively  slight,  as  in  distinct  varieties.  Cross-bred  plants 
are  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  cross  fertilization  of  plants 
within  the  variety  but  separated  in  descent  by  at  least  some  genera- 
tions of  seed  production.  Self -fertilized  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  pollen  of  the  same  plant 
impregnating  the  flower,  including  those  plants  which  have  arisen 
from  buds  and  cuttings  from  the  same  seminally  produced  plant. 

IMPORTANCE  AND   METHODS  OP  HYBRIDIZING. 

The  operation  of  cross  pollinating  in  hybridizing  is  easy  in  the  case 
of  most  useful  plants.  This  work  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  work 
of  variety  formation,  most  of  the  labor  and  expense  being  connected 
with  collecting  and  testing  to  find  superior  foundation  stocks,  with 
the  growing  and  selecting  of  large  numbers  of  hybrid  plants  and  with 
testing  the  resulting  vane  ties  that  only  the  best  may  be  propagated 
and  disseminated.  The  methods  of  hybridizing  wheat,  com,  and 
apples,  and  a  few  other  plants  will  be  given  briefly  on  future  pages, 
as  illustrative  of  the  work  with  some  classes  of  plants.  It  is  neces- 
sary fully  to  understand  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  flowers  of  the 
plant  to  be  dealt  with,  but  no  great  skill  or  profound  knowledge  need 
be  attained,  and  the  necessary  appliances  are  few  and  simple.  In 
case  of  crosses  between  nearly  related  plants  there  is  often  little  more 
variation  than  among  self-fertilized  plants.  Where  varieties  not  too 
distant  in  relationship  are  hybridized  the  variation,  according  to 
Swingle  and  Webber,  usually  shows  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  but  where  the  relationship  of  the  parents  is  very 
wide,  as  between  species  or  genera,  the  hybrids  are  more  likely  to  be 
intermediate  in  appearance  between  the  two  types  for  the  first  genera- 


*  Hybrids  and  their  Utilization  in  Plant  Breeding.    Yearbook,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
1897,  pp.  383-420. 
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tion.  By  self -fertilizing  or  crossing  the  flowers  on  these  plants  of  the 
first  generation  greater  variation  is  produced,  and,  for  a  few  genera- 
tions, continued  new.forms  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  varia- 
tion inaugurated  by  the  hybridizing  of  the  two  species  or  genera. 
Variation  can  often  be  profitably  increased  by  crossing  the  hybrid 
back  on  one  of  the  parent  species  or  by  crossing  two  hybrids  of  differ- 
ent or  partially  different  parentage.  In  some  cases  hybrids  pereist  in 
remaining  intermediate  between  the  two  parental  forms  or  in  taking 
and  retaining  the  characteristics  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parents. 
In  this  case  the  only  utility  of  the  hybrid  may  be  to  serve  as  one 
parent  to  use  in  making  still  another  hybrid;  or  it  may  be  wise 
at  once  to  discard  it,  that  more  attention  may  be  given  to  hybrids 
which  show  variation.  Garton  Brothers,  of  England,  who  have  done 
most  commendable  work  in  producing  hybrids  among  field  crops,  say 
that  "the  effort  should  be  to  secure  a  reaction,"  meaning  that  those 
crosvses  are  most  desirable  which  cause  excessive  variation  or  a  multi- 
plicity of  types,  some  of  which  will  probably  be  found  useful  new 
forms  from  which  superior  varieties  may  be  developed.  Where  the 
relationship  is  verj'^  distant  the  hybrids  are  likely  to  be  weak  in 
fecundity  or  in  some  other  vital  characteristic,  though  progeny  of 
great  value  sometimes  occurs. 

BREEDING  FOR  SPECIAL  AND  NEW   USES. 

While  our  best  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  better  fitting  our 
staple  crops  and  our  commonly  used  plants  for  their  accustomed  fields 
of  usefulness,  there  are  special  and  new  uses  for  plants  which  should 
receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  plant  breeders  and  plant  introducers. 
This  work,  which  was  emphasized  in  previous  paragraphs,  can  be 
accomplished  in  part  by  selection,  but  even  more  thoroughly  in  most 
cases  by  hybridization,  followed  by  selection.  To  extend  the  growth 
of  some  species  to  regions  in  which  they  do  not  now  succeed,  varieties 
are  needed  which  will  endure  more  cold,  or  more  heat,  or  more 
drought,  or  more  wind,  or  more  alkali,  or  be  adapted  to  other  features 
of  new  surroundings.  Many  of  the  changes  needed  for  these  pur- 
poses could  not  be  bred  into  the  varieties,  especially  in  case  of  close- 
fertilized  species,  by  selection  alone.  New  varieties  must  be  created 
by  hybridizing.  The  work  is  sometimes  quickly  accomplished,  and 
sometimes  results  come  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  Resistance  to  dis- 
ease is  a  quality  of  superlative  importance  in  many  instances.  Sugar 
beets  have  been  enriched  in  their  percentage  of  sugar  content,  and 
made  more  valuable  by  lessening  the  amount  of  solids  other  than 
sugar  which  are  expensive  to  remove  in  the  manufacture  of  pure 
sugar.  Since  sugar  beets  are  an  open-fertilized  species,  the  natural 
crossing  of  the  plants  has  doubtless  been  a  powerful  agent  in  creat- 
ing this  new  value  in  the  roots.     Corn  is  being  made  a  better  food  by 
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increasing  its   content   of    nitrogen  compounds,  collectively    called 
protein. 

BREEDING  NITEOOEN    INTO   FIELD  CROPS. 

There  are  few  general  considerations  in  the  breeding  of  plants  and 
animals  which  are  more  important  than  that  of  breeding  a  stronger 
tendency  toward  the  production  of  nitrogen  comj^unds.  Protein  is 
worth,  on  the  average,  about  4  cents  per  pound  in  those  substaneee 
used  for  food  for  animals  and  man,  while  carbohydrates  and  fate, 
excepting  in  special  forms,  as  in  highly  flavored  butter,  are  worth 
much  less.  The  farmer  can  produce  starch,  cellulose,  and  sugar 
in  his  staple  field  crops  for  a  small  fraction  of  1  cent  per  i>ound, 
often  a  very  small  fraction.  The  carbonaceous  substances  contain 
neither  nitrogen  nor  mineral  fertilizing  substances,  and  their  use  as 
plant  food  is  limited  to  improving  the  water-holding  power  of  the  soil, 
and,  upon  decaying,  furnishing  active  comi)ounds  which  help  to  elabo- 
rate plant  food  from  the  insoluble  mineral  and  nitrogen  compounds 
in  the  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  protein  of  our  food  plants,  in  addition  to 
being  very  valuable  as  a  food,  is  a  most  important  fertilizer.  In 
addition  to  its  value  of  about  4  cents  per  pound  as  a  food  stuff,  pro- 
tein compounds  are  worth,  at  the  commercial  rate  of  nitrogen,  about 
2  cents  per  pound  as  fertilizers.  Assuming  that  half  of  the  nitrogen 
can  be  retained  for  fertilizer  on  the  farm  upon  which  the  crops  of 
grain  and  forage  are  grown  and  fed  to  animals,  we  have  1  cent  per 
pound  valuation  of  the  protein  in  the  foods  we  raise  for  our  animals 
as  a  manure  to  add  to  its  value  of  4  cents  per  pound  as  a  food  for 
live  stock.  These  values  can  not  all  be  secured  and  realized  bj^  the 
farmer,  because  he  sells  some  of  his  crops  in  the  cities.  We  should 
seek  to  increase  the  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  as  well  as  the  total 
yield  of  crop,  just  as  the  breeders  of  sugar  beets  must  increase  the 
yield  of  beet  sugar  per  acre  rather  than  the  tonnage  of  the  roots,  and 
the  breedei^s  of  dairy  cows  increase  the  yield  of  butter  rather  than 
the  yield  of  milk.  Thus  we  should  add  to  the  protein  content  of  our 
cereal  and  forage  crops.  In  case  of  corn  fodder  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  increasing  the  content  of  protein.  The  varieties  of  com 
used  for  dry  fodder  or  for  silage  already  yield  so  well  that  a  super- 
abundance of  roughage  can  easily  be  produced.  But  to  make  it  val- 
uable as  a  balanced  ration  we  must  add  to  it  expensive  concentrate 
foods,  such  as  bran,  oil  cake,  or  other  grain  products. 

By  increasing  the  percentage  of  protein  in  the  fodder  or  silage  a 
less  amount  of  the  expensive  grain  foods  \vi\\  be  required,  and,  the 
ration  l)eing  cheaper,  will  leave  a  larger  margin  of  profit.  But  of  even 
gi'eater  importance  is  the  breeding  up  of  the  nitrogen  content  in 
clover,  cowpeas,  alfalfa,  and  other  plants  which  gather  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  These  crops  should  not  only  have  their  nitrogen  content 
increased,  but  they  should  also  be  so  bred  as  to  succeed  far  better 
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than  now  and  under  far  wider  ranges  of  conditions.  Red  clover,  for 
instance,  has  been  improved  comparatively  little  since  it  was  brought 
from  Europe.  It  thrives  well  under  some  conditions,  yet  it  does  not 
meet  all  tlie  difl&culties  and  is  not  profitable  in  some  localities  where 
it  should  be  made  very  useful.  If  it  could  be  grown  under  conditions 
where  it  is  not  now  hardy,  its  use  as  a  fertilizing  agent  would  be 
greatly  extended,  and  if  it  were  bred  to  extract  still  larger  amounts 
of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  would  be  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  and 
also  as  a  food  for  domestic  animals.  Mr,  W.  T.  Swingle  proposes 
that  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  associated  with  the  nodules  on 
the  clover  roots  could  also  be  bred  so  as  to  be  more  actively  useful; 
and  since  brewers  have  successfully  bred  special  varieties  of  brewing 
yeast  for  making  beers  of  different  qualities,  the  breeding  of  these 
bacteria  would  seem  also  to  be  a  practical  undertaking.  The  field 
pea,  likewise,  is  a  crop  worthy  of  most  serious  effort,  both  that  varie- 
ties may  be  secured  which  will  produce  profitable  crops  in  localities 
where  it  is  not  now  successfully  grown,  and  that  the  contents  of  its 
seeds  and  its  vines  and  leaves  may  have  a  larger  percentage  of  this 
most  valuable  element,  protein.  Alfalfa,  cowpeas,  and  soy  beans,  for 
like  reasons,  should  be  improved.  These  are  the  five  principal  nitro- 
gen-producing plants  of  this  country,  each  with  its  special  very  large 
field  of  usefulness.  To  change  each  plant  so  that  its  range  of  suc- 
cessful production  would  be  enlarged  10  per  cent,  its  protein  content 
increased  10  per  cent,  and  its  yield  increased  10  per  cent  where  now 
grown,  would  cost  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  resulting  increase 
in  value.  Increasing  the  protein  content  in  this  manner  would  in  the 
aggregate  be  a  very  large  increase  of  the  nitrogen  annually  gathered 
from  the  air  into  the  soil  of  the  country.  Since  the  sugar  content  in 
sugar  beets  has  been  so  greatly  increased,  an  increase  of  the  protein 
of  clover  from  15  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  td  16.5  per  cent  or  even 
to  20  per  cent  should  not  be  impracticable.  But,  important  as  may 
be  the  increase  in  nitrogen,  breeding  so  as  to  adapt  these  crops  to 
conditions  where  they  now  partially  or  wholly  fail,  and  increasing  their 
general  yield  and  other  good  qualities  in  localities  where  they  are 
now  used,  are  the  more  important  problems  and  probablj^  should 
receive  the  first  attention. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  nitrogen  content  of  a  variety  can  not  be 
increased  as  well  as  the  sugar  content,  the  flavor,  the  hardiness,  the 
height,  or  any  other  measurable  characteristic.  The  Kansas  experi- 
ment station  found  that  ears  of  corn  of  a  variety  grown  for  thirty 
years  on  the  same  fann  varied  in  protein  content  from  9  to  13  per 
cent,  and  that  different  varieties  of  corn  varied  about  the  same. 
Professor  Hopkins,  of  the  Illinois  station,  proved  that  corn  plants  with 
grain  high  in  percentage  of  nitrogen  generally  pro<luced  grain  with 
more  nitrogen,  thus  proving  that  this  quality  can  be  improved,  and 
he  showed  that  something  can  be  done  at  making  the  selections  by 
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mere  inspection  and  without  chemical  analyses,  though  chemical 
analysis  is  a  great  aid.  Those  kernels  which  showed  the  largest  jjro- 
portion  of  dark  reddish  to  white  starchy  interior,  when  cut  across,  ^ 
with  a  knife,  had  the  highest  percentage  of  nitrogen,  thus  enabling 
the  careful  farmer  to  select  for  more  nitrogen. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WO&K  IN  PLANT  BREEDING. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  go  into  the  minute  details  of  breed- 
ing the  many  species  of  economic  plants.  The  discussion  of  wheat, 
corn,  timothy,  potatoes,  apples,  black  walnuts,  and  flax  in  future  pages 
serves  to  illustrate  many  of  the  general  methods.  Those  who  wish  to 
engage  in  the  breeding  of  any  plant  should  first  study  that  plant,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  its  floral  organs  and  to  its  method  of  pollina- 
tion, to  the  methods  of  propagating  and  cultivating  it,  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  grown,  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  or 
might  be  used. 

The  literature  will  not  be  found  extensive  nor  explicit  in  most  lines, 
but  by  applying  to  his  State  experiment  station,  to  the  national  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  to  persons  who  have  bred  the  plant  concern- 
ing which  knowledge  is  desired,  the  plant  breeder  can  secure  valuable 
information.  The  discussion  which  follows,  besides  showing  present 
plans  and  results,  is  meant  to  be  suggestive  in  relation  to  plans 
for  breeding  many  other  crops  for  which  the  experimenter  must 
develop  methods. 

BREEDING  WHEAT. 

The  breeding  of  wheat  should  not  be  confined  to  the  few  very  best 
wheats,  but  a  fairly  large  number  of  varieties  maybe  profitably  used, 
especially  in  forming  new  varieties  by  hybridizing.  The  best  of  these, 
if  not  all,  should  be  placed  under  systematic  field  tests  to  determine 
their  relative  value,  and  to  establish  standards  with  which  to  com- 
pare newly  originated  varieties. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  SELECTION   ALONE. 

In  nearly  all  ca^es  wheat  flowers  are  fertilized  with  their  own 
pollen,  and,  in  order  that  the  occasional  plants  which  have  hereditary 
power  of  special  value  may  be  secured,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  large 
numbers  of  S(»eds  in  such  a  manner  that  each  plant  will  have  an 
opportunity  equal  to  that  given  each  other  plant.  At  the  Minnesota 
experiment  station  this  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 
Twenty-five  hundred  good  kernels  of  spring  wheat  are  chosen  from 
the  bulk  wheat  of  a  good  variety,  either  old  or  newly  formed.  These 
seeds  are  planted  in  hills  4  inches  apart  each  way  (5  inches  for  winter 
wheat),  one  seed  in  a  hill.  A  dibble  may  be  used  to  make  the  holes 
for  the  seeds,  and  the  grains  may  1h»  inserted  and  covered  by  hand. 
To  get  the  hills  the  proper  distance  apart  each  way  a  large  frame  is 
used  (see  PI.  II,  fig.  2).     The  long  boards  at  the  sides  of  the  plot,  or 
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series  of  plots,  have  nails  driven  4  inches  apart  on  their  inner  edges, 
and  the  movable  board  has  marks  4  inches  apart  across  its  front  edge. 
When  one  row  is  planted  the  board  is  moved  forward  4  inches  to  the 
next  pair  of  nails.  The  series  when  planted  appears  as  in  figure  13. 
The  dark  circles  represent  plants  which  are  to  be  removed  imme- 
diately before  harvest,  as  those  shown  on  the  border  adjacent  to  the 
alleys  have  a  larger  food  supply  than  those  in  the  interior  of  the  plot, 
and  must  therefore  be  removed  before  choosing  the  best  ripe  plants. 
Every  individual  plant  has  its  number,  and  whatever  notes  are  made 
concerning  it  are  entered  under  that  number.  Alleys  a  foot  or  more 
in  width  are  left  between  the  series  of  plots  that  attendants  may 
have  a  place  to  walk  in  planting,  weeding,  and  harvesting  the  plants. 
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Fig.  13.— Scheme  of  planting  wheat  in  field  crop  nursery.  Light  circles  represent  plants  of  the 
variety  under  experimentation.  Dark  circles  represent  another  kind  of  wheat  separating  the 
plots  from  the  alleys,  or  from  each  other.  • 

Where  a  small  number  of  plantvs  is  placed  in  a  plot,  this  is  separated 
from  the  adjacent  plot  of  the  series  by  a  different  variety  of  wheat, 
as  shown  by  the  rows  of  dark  circles  crossing  the  lower  series  in  figure 
13.  Great  care  is  used  in  preparing  the  plot  to  have  the  soil  uniform, 
and  to  so  arrange  the  ditches  in  the  alleys  that  surface  water  will  not 
run  over  the  plots.  The  weeds  are  kept  carefully  removed  by  hand, 
and  early  in  the  season  the  soil  is  kept  loose  by  stirring  it  with  a  very 
small  hand  hoe. 

A  new  machine  has  recently  been  devised  by  the  Minnesota  experi- 
ment station  for  doing  this  planting.  One  to  three  seeds  are  planted 
in  each  hill,  and  when  a  few  inches  high  all  the  plants  but  one  per  hill 
are  destroyed.     It  is  used  for  other  crops  also. 
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IIarve«ting  and  selecting  the  nnreeiy-grown  wheat  is  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  elimination.  A  careful  man  removes  from  the  plot  about 
I>5  |)er  cent  of  the  plants,  leaving  the  comparatively  few  strongest 
and  moHt  desirable  plants.  In  Plate  III,  figure  1,  are  shown  two  plots 
which  containwl  1(H)  plants  each  From  the  one  on  the  right  90  have 
l>e**n  removed,  leaving  the  10  best  standing.  The  spikes  are  cat  from 
emfh  plant  separately  and  preserved  in  a  packet  or  envelope.  Where 
desirecl,  the  straw  from  each  plant  also  may  be  harvested  separately 
and  placed  in  an  envelojie  by  itself;  or,  if  thoroughly  dry,  it  can  be 
weighiHl  at  once.  Where  the  variety  has  too  weak  straw,  causing  the 
crop  to  IcKlge,  or  where  the  straw  is  of  little  value  as  compared  with 
the  grain,  the  height,  the  weight,  and  the  ability  of  the  straw  of  each 
plant  to  stand  erect  are  desired,  that  plants  may  be  chosen  which  will 
in(;rease  the  proi)ortion  of  grain  to  straw. 

When  dry  the  contents  of  the  packets  are  weighed.  All  the  plants 
which  are  low  in  weight  are  at  once  discarded,  even  before  shelling, 
re<lucing  the  labor  of  shelling  to  the  few  best.  The  shelled  grain 
having  been  weighed  to  get  the  net  weight,  tlie  grade  or  quality  deter- 
mined, and  any  other  notes  of  interest  made,  the  breeder  is  in  position 
to  make  (?hoice  of  the  test  plants.  One  hundred,  more  or  less,  of  the 
see<lH  from  each  of  these  few  chosen  plants  are  planted  in  separate 
nurH(jry  plots  in  the  wheat- breeding  nursery  the  second  season  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  under  which  the  seed  was  grown  the  first 
season.  These  collections  of  plants  are  called  "centgeners,"  this 
word  having  been  originated  to  mean  a  hundred  plants,  more  or  leas, 
springing  from  the  seeds  of  a  single  mother  plant — that  is,  a  large 
number  of  one  generation.  Each  group  of  plants  from  a  single  mother 
plant  thus  planted  in  a  centgener  plat  is  given  a  nursery-stock  num- 
l>er,  written  thus:  "Nursery  stock  No.  17,  1802,"  this  serving  as  a 
name  for  this  stock  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  nursery.  In  case  any  stock 
b(H*omes  especially  prominent  in  the  wheat  nursery,  all  or  part  of  its 
seed  is  transferred  to  the  field  trials,  where  it  is  given  a  Minnesota 
numl>er,  as  "Minnesota,  No.  163,  wheat."  The  nursery  stock  num- 
ber, the  class  name  of  the  parent  wheat,  also  its  Minnesota  number, 
and  any  facts  regarding  its  history,  are  entered  upon  a  blank  card, 
calle<l  "  Introductory  Sheet,"  which  is  placed  as  the  first  card  in  the 
history  of  the  nursery  wheats.     The  form  of  this  sheet  is  as  follows: 

SELECTED  STOCK-INTRODUCTORY  SHEET. 
(Minn.  Formal.) 


Wheat:  CIahh  nsmo  of  jmrent  stock, .    Nursery  stock  No., .    Minn.  No.  of  pareDt 

stock, . 

Date, , . 

Origin  and  history  of  parent  stock: 


Size,  .>4  by  IH  inches;  color  of  card,  white. 
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Fig.  2— Men  emasculating  and  cross-pollinating  Wheat. 
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When  the  plants  are  ripe,  notes  are  taken  as  to  the  relative  size 
and  strength  of  each  plot.  Each  plant  in  the  plot  is  pulled,  counted, 
and  placed  in  a  bundle,  and  a  choice  spike  is  taken  from  each  of  sev- 
eral of  the  best  plants  that  the  best  seed  may  be  available  to  plant  a 
centgener  of  this  stock  the  next  year.  With  a  newly  devised  thrash- 
ing machine  and  a  specially  arranged  fanning  mill  (Plate  IV,  fig.  2), 
which  save  every  kernel  from  these  small  plots,  the  bundle  is  thrashed, 
cleaned,  weighed,  graded,  and  may  then  be  analyzed  for  nitrogen. 
To  the  weight  of  this  bulk  grain  is  added  that  of  the  grain  saved  in  the 
packet  for  planting  the  third  year.  This  total  weight  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  plants  actually  harvested,  thus  securing  the  average  weight 
per  plant  of  the  progeny.  The  third  and  fourth  years,  a  centgener  is 
similarly  planted,  harvested,  and  tested.  The  records  are  kept  on 
blanks  in  the  following  form: 

YEARLY  HISTORY  SHEET. 


(Minn.  Form 03.) 
Wheat:  Class  name  — 


Nursery  stock  No. .    Prom  plant  No. 

No.  —  .    Date . 


Date 


Cent. 


Cbntoener  Notes. 


^ 

ac 

i 

i 

resis 
nee. 

SI 

a 

1 

•5 

*3* 

00 

a 

i^ 

CD 

GO 

« 

Xt 

J25 

Av.  yield. 


9 
o 


Notes  on  Selected  Plants: 


Spikes. 


Chaff. 

si 

¥ 

cc 

Bearded  or 
awnlesa 

1  Holds  %. 

s 
3 

Berry. 


a 


_ 

a 

1 

p 

Size  of  card,  5i  by  8^  inches;  color  of  card,  white. 
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At  the  end  of  three  years  the  data  recorded  in  the  yearly  history 
sheets  are  collected  and  averaged  for  each  stock,  using  the  following 
form : 


(Minn.  Form  66.) 


SUMMARY  8HEET-GENTGENER  NOTES. 


Wheat:  Nursery  stock  No. 


I 

& 


*i 

^ 

i 

0) 

i 

i 

1 

€ 

P 

s 

=5 

55 


Av.  yield. 


Size  of  card,  5^  by  8i  inches;  color  of  card,  pink. 


Then  the  averages  for  the  various  stocks-f^the  progeny  of  the  single 
mother  plants,  respectively — are  compared  by  collecting  them  on  such 
a  blank  as  the  following: 


(Minn.  Form  67.) 


GRAND  8UMMARY-CENTGENER  NOTES. 


Wheat. 


•BR  • 

I  1 1 


I       00  I 

!   -o 


i  ,  i 


I 


i 

5^ 

Av.  yield. 

"i 

p,8 

1 

at 

P 

^^ 

traw 
rain 

1 

1 

OS 

GO 

sz; 

cc        O 

5 

sz; 

Size  of  card,  5i  by  JH  inches;  color  of  card,  blue. 

Thus  the  breeding  ability — centgener  power — of  the  various  mother 
plants  is  tested  and  compared  as  to  yield,  grade  (upon  inspection), 
and  percentage  of  nitrogenous  content  of  the  grain,  and  as  to  ability 
of  the  plant  to  stand  erect,  resist  rust,  etc. 

The  rt^cords  of  hybrid  nursery  stocks  are  in  like  manner  kept  on 
these  cards.  On  the  uppermost  card  are  placed  the  facts  concerning 
the  two  parent  varieties  and  the  objects  sought  in  the  cross.  On  the 
second  card  may  be  recorded  the  facts  about  each  individual  plant 
produced  the  second  year  by  cross-pollinating  a  certain  wheat  spike. 
After  having  been  grown  for  a  few  years  to  allow  of  free  variation  the 
hybrid  stocks  are  dealt  with  year  by  year  much  as  in  the  case  of  selected 
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Fig.  2.— Thrashing  and  cleaning  Wheat  from  Centgener  Plots. 
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stocks,  and  the  same  cards  for  the  yearly  records  and  the  summaries 
are  used  as  described  above  (see  fig.  14). 

xVt  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  when  three  annual  centgener  trials  are 
averaged,  all  but  the  best  stocks  are  eliminated.  The  seeds  of  those 
which  have  distinguished  themselves  are  increased  during  the  fifth 
year,  and  they  are  planted  in  uniform  field-test  plots  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  years.  The  yields  per  acre,  the  grades,  etc.,  are 
now  averaged,  and  those  which  here  distinguish  themselves  for  yield, 
grade,  etc.,  are  given  duplicated  milling,  baking  (Pis.  I  and  V),  and 
chemical  tests  to  thoroughly  determine  their  real  value  to  the  miller 
and  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  farmer.  Some  which  prove  sec- 
ond best,  as  well  as  those  which  prove  worthy  of  immediate  dissemina- 
tion to  the  farmers,  are  sent  to  the  substations  within  the  State  and  to 
experiment  stations  in  adjoining  States  in  payment  for  similar  favors 
from  them,  since  it  has  been  found  that  a  wheat  which  is  best  in  one 


Fui.  14— Method  of  preservlnK  record  Hboets. 

locality  is  often  not  best  in  another  locality.  Once  a  new  wheat  has 
won  its  place  as  having  yielded  more  value  per  iicre  at  any  experiment 
farm  than  the  commonly  grown  varieties,  its  quantity  is  rapidly 
increased,  and  it  is  distributed  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  or  district, 
at  current  prices  for  seed  wheat.  Each  farmer  who  receives  this 
wheat  is  given  a  certificate  of  its  genuineness  as  being  the  stock 
which  made  certain  yields  in  comparison  with  the  other  wheats  on 
trial  at  the  experiment  station.  The  farmer  is  requested  to  make 
reports  of  the  yield  and  other  qualities  as  compared  with  the  wheat 
lie  is  commonly  growing  on  his  farm,  and  he  is  expected  to  sell  his  first 
crops  at  remunerative  prices  to  his  neighbors  for  seed.  In  this  way 
the  final  and  most  crucial  test  is  given  to  a  new  strain  or  variety  of 
wheat  in  each  county  in  the  State.  The  amount  sent  to  each  farmer 
is  limited  to  a  few  bushels,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  distribute  each 
new  kind  to  several  farmei's  in  each  county  in  which  it  is  likely  to  do 
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well.  Without  dissemination  under  some  such  system  as  the  above, 
experiment  stations  would  hardly  be  justified  in  breeding  many  of 
the  staple  crops,  since  only  through  successful  methods  of  distribu- 
tion do  the  farmers  of  the  State  receive  any  benefit. 

WHEAT  FLOWERS. 

The  floret  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  wheat  plant.  Figure 
15  shows  the  separate  parts  of  the  flower,  also  the  spike  and  the  seeds. 
The  floral  plan  is  shown  by  the  cross  section  at  5,  where  the  flowering 
glume  {fg)  and  the  palea  ( p)  are  folded  about  the  three  anthers  (a) 
and  the  stigma  (s).  Before  the  flower  is  mature  the  anthers  are  closely 
packed  about  the  stigma  in  the  bottom  of  the  floral  cavity,  as  shown 
in  J^A,  At  the  maturity  of  the  flowers  the  anthers  are  shoved  upward, 
some  of  them  passing  out  of  the  floret,  as  at  JfB,  The  floret  usuallj^ 
opens  about  dawn,  and  closes  again  within  an  hour.  This  is  shown 
in  figure  IG,  where  the  opening  of  the  anthei's  is  also  illustrated,  as 
shown  in  Ji.B  (fig.  15).  In  passing  upward  the  pollen  sacs  break 
open,  and  l>efore  the  anthers  reach  the  outsj^e  of  the  floret  some  pol- 
len falls  back  on  the  stigma.  As  the  floret  matures  the  stigma 
changes  from  its  folded  form,  as  sho>^ni  at  12  (fig.  15),  and  expands 
into  a  plume  {IS),  The  pollen  grain  is  a  minute  round  male  cell  (li, 
fig.  15),  which,  falling  upon  one  of  the  minute  branches  of  the  stigma 
{lS)y  ''germinates"  and  sends  a  tube  into  its  tissues  {18).  This  pollen 
tube,  growing  downward,  enters  the  ovary  (13  o)^  where  its  nucleus 
fuses  with  the  feniale  nucleus  in  the  ovum,  and  from  this  fusion  the 
embryo  of  a  new  plant  arises.  The  stigma,  having  served  its  purpose, 
withers,  while  the  ovary  begins  developing  (i-4,  s  and  o),  and  in  a  few 
weeks  a  mature  seed  fills  the  floral  cavity.  The  seed  has  a  ventral 
and  a  dorsal  side,  as  shown  in  15^  16,  and  17,  At  the  bottom  on  the 
dorsal  side  is  the  germ,  sometimes  called  "chit,"  the  miniature  plant, 
which  is  ready  when  planted  to  use  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
kernel,  the  endosperm,  as  food  while  it  sends  leaves  into  the  air  and 
roots  into  the  soil,  establishing  itself  so  that  it  can  grow  into  a  useful 
plant,  multiplying  itself  many  fold. 

FORMATION   OF  VARIETIES   BY  HYBRIDIZING. 

Hybridizing  is  used  to  produce  plants  with  greater  tendency  to 
variation.  Hybrids  are  made  between  numerous  varieties  of  wheat, 
and  in  each  case  large  numbers  of  florets  are  handled.  Great  care  is 
exercised  to  secure  superior  plants  of  the  varieties  hybridized,  and  as 
a  rule  plants  are  chosen  from  the  best  centgener  stocks  which  are 
under  improvement  by  selection  from  the  most  useful  standard  parent 
wheats,  as  mentioned  above.  In  preparing  a  good  spike  of  wheat  for 
hybridizing,  all  but  one  or  two  dozen  strong  florets  in  the  center  of 
the  spike  are  removed  by  means  of  sharp  scissors,  as  shown  in  figure 
17.     (See  also  PL  III,  fig.  2.)     The  anthers  are  removed  from  these 
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Plate  V. 


Milling  Samples  of  Wheat. 
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Pig.  15.— The  spikes,  flowers,  and  seed  of  wheat,  i,  spike  of  Fife  at  the  right,  and  a  blue  Ktem 
spike  at  the  left.  ?,  spikelet  (natural  size),  with  a  lew  joints  of  the  rachis:  /and  g  are  flower- 
less  glumes;  Ar,  florets  bearing  Heedu;  r.  rudimentary  florets.  J,  a  single  flower  closcrd,  just 
after  flowering  ( x5).  4^4,  longitudinal  diagram  before  flowering:  anthers  marked  a;  ovary,  o; 
stigma,  «:  fllament,  /.  itB,  diagram  of  floret  just  after  flowering,  showing  how  anthers  are 
held  within  envelope,  letterea  as  in  UA  (x5).  5,  transverse  diagrammatic  section  or  floral 
plan,  as  is  made  by  cutting  across  UA  at  X ;  /r?,  flowering  glume:  j>,  palea;  a,  anthers:  «,  stigma. 
6,  flowerless  glume  (natural  size).  7,  flowering  glume  (natural  size),  s,  palea  (natural  size). 
P,  lodicule  ( x4):  shown  also  at  /  in  hB.  to,  cross  section  of  anther,  showing  the  pollen  sacs  and 
the  central  mass  of  tissue  to  which  they  are  attached  (x:»)).  11,  pollen  grains,  round  and 
smooth,  65  micro-millimeters  in  diameter,  i^,  ovary  and  stigma  just  prior  to  flowering.  1.J,  at 
the  time  of  flowering.  /'«,  shortly  after  flowering.  ^^  /6'.and  17,  the  mature  seed;  a,  tne  ven- 
tral side;  6,  the  dorsal  side;  r,  the  germ,  or  chit:  «,  the  stem  end  of  the  germ;  r,  the  root  end 
of  the  germ:  e,  outer  layers  of  the  grain, or  bran;  d,  the  incurved  surface  of  bran  on  the  ven- 
tral side  of  the  seed.  The  white  portions  of  W  and  17  are  the  floury  interior,  consisting  of  cells 
containing  the  gluten  and  starch  from  which  white  flour  is  made.  J8,  portion  of  th©  stigma* 
showing  an  attached  pollen  grain  which  is  germinating  and  sending  its  tube  down  to  the  ovule. 
19,  spike  from  which  small  late  flowers  have  been  removed  preparatory  to  crossing. 
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remaining  floret«,  as  shown  in  figure  18,  this  being  done  when  the 
flower  is  yet  young  and  the  anthers  green  or  only  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  emasculated  spike  is  covered  by  wrapping  about  it  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper,  tying  above  and  below  to  prevent  the  accidental 
introduction  of  foreign  pollen.  One  or  two  days  later,  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  developed,  as  shown  by  the  opening  of  flowers  of  the 


4-^ 
A.M. 


Xm.  I 


11 


riii 


m 


'14 


Fig.  16.— Opening  of  wheat  flowers  and  anthers.  1  to  5,  opening  of  a  wheat  flower;  6  to  8^  fituOng 
of  same:  9,  closed  flowers,  with  one  anther  hanging  out;  10,  wheat  flower  entirely  doeed; 
11,  the  anther,  with  its  attachment  to  the  filament;  IS  to  ir.,  the  progressive  changes  in  the 
opening  of  the  i>ollen  sacs;  !'»,  ifi,  anthers  which  have  fallen  out  from  the  flower,  thus  inverting 
their  iKMition  and  allowing  the  remaining  pollen  to  fall  out,  the  anther  becoming  shriveled  and 
brown. 

sani(^  age  on  neighboring  spikes,  pollen  is  brought  from  the  variety 
chosen  for  the  male  parent  and  inserted  into  the  emasculated  florets. 
The  cross-pollinated  spike  is  again  covered  with  the  paper,  to  keep 
out  other  pollen.  The  several  resulting  grains  from  each  handled 
spike  are  stored  in  a  packet  and  so  planted  the  second  year  that  the 
plant  resulting  from  each  seed  has  its  individual  plant  number  in  the 
nursery.     The  entire  product  of  each  plant  is  harvested,  and  full 
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notes  are  taken  ou  the  plant  and  on  the  seed.     One  of  three  general 
methods  may  now  be  used : 

Method  No,  1, — Each  hybrid  seed  is  separately  planted  the  second 


Fig.  17. — Removing  the  flowers  of  the  smaller  later  spikelets  at  the  end  and  at  the  upper  base  of 
the  spike,  leaving  only  the  strongest  florets  to  be  emasculated  and  supplied  with  pollen  from 
another  plant  In  front  of  the  operator's  left  hand  is  a  spike  which  has  been  cross  ];>ollinated, 
then  covered  by  wrapping  about  it  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  which  is  tied  on. 

year.  The  third  year  a  centgener  is  planted  from  each  original 
hybrid  plant  of  the  second  year,  and  from  among  the  plants  of  this 
centgener  are  chosen  superior  plants  for  mothers  of  centgeners  the 


Fig.  18.— Opening  the  florets  to  remove  the  anthers. 

fourth  year.  The  fifth  year,  variation  having  largely  spent  its  force, 
centgeners  can  be  grown  and  tested  as  under  the  plans  given  on 
pages  44  to  49,  inclusive. 

Method  No.  2. — Each  hybrid  seed  is  separately  planted  the  second 
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year.  A  nursery  centgener  plot  is  planted  the  third  year  from 
the  seeds  of  each  strong  plant  of  the  second  year,  and  several  of 
the  best  yielding  plants  of  each  promising  type  are  saved  for  mothers 
and  mixed  together,  to  be  used  as  nursery  stocks,  planted  in  a  large 
nursery  plot  the  fourth  year,  and  treated  in  centgener  and  field  trials 
as  described  on  pages  44  to  49. 

Method  No,  S. — All  the  seeds  of  a  hybrid  between  two  stocks,  or 
plants,  or  spikes,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  planted  in  a  nursery  plot 
the  second  year,  and  the  resulting  crop  of  seeds  is  mixed  together 
and  planted  in  drills  or  broadcast  the  third  year,  and  again  the  fourth 
year.  By  this  time  the  "reactions"  have  mostly  developed.  The 
fifth  year  2,500  hills,  4  by  4  inches  apart,  are  planted,  and  thinned  to 
one  plant  in  a  hill.  These  plants  are  then  used  the  same  as  founda- 
tion stocks  of  standard  wheats,  as  stated  on  page  44,  the  hybridizing 
having  given  wider  variation,  increasing  the  opportunity  to  select 
superior  mother  plants. 

Method  No.  3  seems  the  most  simple  and  the  most  comprehensive. 
It  may  be  wise  in  many  cases  to  mix  together  two  or  more  closely 
related  nursery  stocks  for  use  in  the  field  tests  and  later  used  by 
farmers,  avoiding  any  possible  danger  of  founding  a  variety  upon  the 
blood  of  a  single  mother  plant. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  WHEAT  BREEDING. 

The  actual  formation  of  superior  varieties,  which  at  an  early  date 
will  *'make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,"  is  of 
immense  value,  but  of  immeasurable  importance  would  be  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  breed  into  each  and  every  species  of  useful 
plants  and  of  animals  those  qualities  which  make  them  more  useful 
in  supporting  and  giving  pleasure  to  humanity.  Enumerating  some 
of  the  lines  of  experimenting  on  the  theory  of  wheat  breeding  in 
progress  at  the  Minnesota  experiment  station  may  suggest  similar 
studies  by  other  experimenters  with  the  various  plants  upon  which 
t  he  respective  States  depend  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  country's 
wealth.  The  numbers  at  the  left  refer  only  to  the  station  records. 
The  statements  in  parentheses  under  the  respective  experiments  are 
brief  statements  of  results  to  date : 

IV.    2.  Seeds  compared  from  heavy  vs,  light- yielding  spikes. 

(Results  to  date  show  that  the  breeder  shocdd  choose  the  heavy- yielding 
spikes  as  well  as  heavy-yielding  plants. ) 
IV.    3.  How  to  select  wheat  plants  for  greater  ability  to  stand  erect. 

(The  centgener  plan  of  experimenting  is  aiding  in  the  solution  of  this 
important  problem.    The  tendency  in  the  blood  of  a  mother  plant  to  beget 
a  race  with  stiff  straw  can  not  well  be  judged  with  the  single  plant,  but  it 
can  with  the  small  plot  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  progeny.) 
IV.    4.  Methods  of  developing  earliness. 

(By  hybridizing  and  using  centgener  plot  selection.) 
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IV.    6.  Making  better  varieties  by  improving  each  of  two  stocks  by  selection  rs. 
first  hybridizing  the  two  varieties,  and  then  selecting. 
(Recent  results  irom  incrosses  and  oatcrosses  lead  to  the  belief  that 
hybridizing  is  of  paramount  importance  to  supply  the  best  stocks  for  the 
more  laborious  work  of  selection. ) 
IV.    8.  Time  required  to  reduce  hybrid  types  to  good  jdeld,  then  to  uniformity  of 
type. 
(Hybrid  wheats  vary  as  to  the  length  of  time  variation  continues  under 
rigid  nursery  selection,  but  generally  they  are  reduced  to  a  type  in  a  few 
j,  generations,  this  being  accomplished  with  little  special  effort  while  select- 

>  ing  for  superior  yield  and  other  qualities. ) 

IV.  10.  Study  of  best  methods  of  planting  field-crop  nursery. 

(Important  modifications  of  the  plan  of  breeding  annually  result  from 
these  experiments. ) 
IV.  12.  Comparison  of  yield  of  crop  from  large-yielding  plants  with  crop  from 
poor-yielding  plants. 
(The  selection  of  large-yielding  individual  wheat  plants  is  important  as 
a  means  of  securing  strong  plants  to  be  tested  in  centgener  trials  to  deter- 
mine their  power  of  producing  plants  with  large  average  jdeld.) 
IV.  15.  Does  crossing  and  hybridizing  increase  variation? 

(Many  results  show  this  very  plainly  in  numerous  characteristics,  both 
those  of  botanical  interest  and  of  economic  value,  as  yield,  percentage  of 
protein,  etc.) 
rV.  17.  Method  of  breeding  for  strong  chaff,  which  prevents  easy  shelling. 

(By  means  of  hybridizing  and  centgener- plot  selection,  good  results  are 
promised. ) 
rV.  22.  Breeding  wheats  for  special  soils. 

(Extensive  trials  of  new  and  old  wheats  show  conclusively  that  wheats 
f  must  be  especially  bred  for  each  of  several  conditions  in  Minnesota,  as  well 

;t  as  for  eat'h  of  the  several  adjoining  States. ) 

IV.  28.  Effect  of  changing  seed  wheat  from  one  locality  to  another. 

(The  change  in  the  new  crop  of  seed  is  marked;  sometimes  for  the  bet- 
ter, often  for  the  worse.    General  facts  for  practice  are  not  yet  available. ) 
IV.  27.  Methods  of  seeking  the  best  plants  in  the  centgener  or  in  the  large  nur- 
i"  sery  plot  of  stock  seed. 

(By  inspection,  the  choice  of  5  per  cent  of  the  best-appearing  plants 
^.  nearly  always  includes  the  plant  which  gives  the  largest  weight  and  supe- 

rior grade  of  grain. ) 
IV.  2H.  Does  environment  modify  the  individual,  and  are  acquired  characters 
■'  transmitted? 

i;  IV.  29.  How  much  do  wheats  cross  in  nature? 

^  (Natural  crosses  do  occasionally  occur;  percentage  of  such  has  not  yet 

been  determined,  but  it  is  very  small. ) 
IV.  80.  Methods  to  use  in  breeding  for  rust  resistanca. 

( Records  on  the  rust  resistance  of  100  progeny  of  each  of  numerous  par- 

%  ent  plants,  made  in  percentages,  promise  to  aid  materially  in  finding  blood 

lines  which  resist  rust  within  the  standard  variety  and  among  the  plants 

of  the  new  hybrid. ) 

-1  IV.  35.  Vigor  of  parents  rx.  the  vigor  of  progeny  of  different  degrees  of  relation- 

^  ship. 

; :  IV.  36.  Should  plants  adjoining  blank  hills  be  thrown  out  in  nursery  selection  and 

in  scientific  nursery  studies  of  variation,  etc.? 
(One  or  two  blank  hills  have  so  little  effect  on  the  yield  of  adjoining 
plants,  where  the  hills  are  4  by  4  inches  apart,  that  in  selection  to  form 
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new  varieties  no  heed  need  be  taken  of  them.    In  the  study  of  scientific 
questions,  however,  two  or  three  grains  should  be  planted  in  each  hill,  and 
early  thioned  to  one  plant,  that  the  stand  may  be  complete,  giving  to  all 
plants  an  equal  chance. ) 
IV.  37.  Making  a  strain  or  variety  of  wheat  from  a  single  mother  plant  vs,  from 
several  mother  plants. 
(The  comparison  is  not  completed'.    But  numerous  strains,  each  from  a 
single  mother  plant,  have  been  grown  for  eight  years  in  field-test  plot?, 
and  they  continue  to  average  as  much  supe.  ior  to  the  parent  variety  as  at 
first,  showing,  so  far,  no  signs  of  deterioration. ) 
IV.  38.  Distance  apart  for  wheat  plants  in  the  field-crop  nursery. 

(Four  inches  apart  each  way  for  spring  varieties  and  5  inches  apart  for 
winter  varieties  have  proved  the  most  satisfactory. ) 
IV.  39.  Methods  of  handling  the  spike  in  croes-pollioating  wheat. 

(The  best  of  several  methods  tried  is  as  follows:  Remove  the  smaller 
upper  and  lower  spikelets  and  the  smaller  florets  on  the  central  spikelets, 
leaving  ten  to  twenty  of  the  best.  Emasculate  these  early,  about  the  time 
the  first  tinge  of  yellow  appears  in  the  anthers.  Cover  the  spike  with 
tissue  paper.  Twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  later,  when  the  florets  on 
neighboring  spikes  of  similar  age  are  opening,  bring  x>ollen  from  the 
plant  chosen  for  the  male  parent  and,  removing  the  covering,  apply  i>ollen 
to  each  floret. ) 
IV.  42.  Methods  for  treatment  of  hybrids  during  the  first  several  years. 

(One  conclusion  is  that  wheat  hybrids  should  be  grown  in  quantity 

during  the  first  three  to  five  years,  that  variation  may  have  its  full  op{>or- 

tunity;  then  the  selection  of  superior  plants  should  be  from  among  large 

numbers,  as  from  among  several  thousand  in  the  nnrsery  plots. ) 

IV.  49.  Crop  from  mother  plants  with  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  r«.  crop  from 

mother  plants  with  high  percentage  of  nitrogen. 
IV.  69.  Should  the  plants  in  the  wheat  nursery  be  fed  heavily,  medium,  or  lightly 
in  seeking  plants  best  adapted  to  heavy  yield  in  the  ordinary  field? 

HYBRIDIZING   AS  A   CAUSE  OF  VARIATION  IN   WHEAT. 

In  Plate  VI  (fig.  1 )  are  shown  spikes  of  two  parent  wheats,  and 
between  them  an  average  spike  of  their  hj-brid  progeny,  as  selected 
in  1895  by  Mr.  Warren  W.  Pendergast  from  the  hybrid  wheats  at 
the  Minnesota  experiment  station.  In  the  upper  row  the  right-hand 
spike  is  the  Blue  Stem  parent,  the  left-hand  one  the  Fife  parent,  and 
the  central  spike  is  the  average  spike  of  the  single  hybrid  plant  of 
the  first  generation.  The  spikes  in  the  middle  and  lower  rows  are 
forms  which  appeared  in  the  100  plants  of  the  second  generation,  all 
of  which  came  from  seeds  from  the  single  plant  of  the  previous  year. 
The  ** reaction"  here  was  unusually  strong,  and  the  types  of  wheat 
produced  are  neither  like  the  two  parent  plants  nor  yet  intermediate 
between  them,  but  several  are  very  much  like  various  of  the  so-called 
**  species"  of  wheat.  Henry  Vilmorin,  of  France,  showed  the  writer 
most  of  the  so-calle<l  '*  botanical"  classes  of  wheat  growing  in  his 
garden,  all  of  which  were  produced  by  hybridizing  two  varieties.  He 
believed  that  this  is  proof  '*that  all  the  domesticated  wheats  origi- 
nated from  a  single  species. "  It  certainly  indicates  blood  relationships 
between  the  classes  of  wheats.     Whether  this  is  wholly  the  result  of 
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the  differentiation  of  a  single  original  species  into  subspecies,  races, 
and  varieties,  or  whether  it  is  in  part  due  to  hybridizing  between 
original  species,  may  be  questioned.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  intricate  relationships  existing  in  nature  even  among  plants 
apparently  exclusively  self-fertilized. 

In  figures  2  to  7,  inclusive,  with  accompanying  text  and  notes,  the 
fact  of  the  creation  of  variation  in  yield  of  wheat  plants  by  hybridiz- 
ing is  aLso  illustrated. 

In  181)3,  from  a  floret  of  Blue  Stem  wheat  pollinated  from  a  Fife 
plant  there  resultod  a  seed  which  in  1894  developed  into  a  plant,  No. 
1814  in  figure  19.  In  1895  a  centgener  of  i)lants  was  grown  from  the 
1894  mother  plant.  Of  these,  30  per  cent  had  smooth  chaff,  resem- 
bling the  Fife  parent,  and  70  per  cent  had  hairj%  velvety  chaff,  resem- 
bling the  Blue  Stem  parent.  In  the  succeeding  years  smooth-chaffed 
plants  were  chosen  for  mother  plants  from  one  stock  selected  for  the 
development  of  a  smooth-chaffed  variety,  and  plants  with  velvety 
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Fig.  10.— <3^raphic  expression  of  the  results  of  an  experiment  in  developing  from  a  single  hybrid 
plant.  No.  1814  (produced  by  crossing  a  plant  of  Fife  with  one  of  Blue  Stem)  two  varieties,  one 
having  smooth  and  the  other  hairy  chaff. 

chaff  were  chosen  as  mother  plants  from  another  stock  selected  for 
the  development  of  a  hairy-chaffed  variety. 

In  figure  19  it  is  shown  graphically  that  in  the  third  generation  each 
was  nearly  true  to  type,  and  that  it  remained  practically  true  to  type. 
Other  hybrids  under  experiment  are  not  all  reduced  to  type  so  rai)- 
idly,  as  plants  vary  greatly  in  their  tendency  to  continue  departing 
from  type;  but  if  hybrid  plants  can  thus  easily  be  reduced  to  type  in 
regard  to  largeness  of  yield,  content  of  nitrogen,  etc.,  and  afterwards 
or  simultaneously  l>e  in  like  manner  easily  made  uniform  in  appear- 
ance, the  improvement  of  wheat  by  cross  breeding  will  not  appear 
very  difficult. 

BREEDINO   CORN. 

Corn  breeding  illustrates  some  of  the  principles  of  practice  appli- 
cable to  species  which  in  nature  are  open-pollinated.  Since  the  male 
and  female  flowera  are  on  separate  portions  of  the  plant,  the  f tiiuale 
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florets  are  more  often  fertilized  by  pollen  from  neighboring  plants  than 
by  pollen  from  the  tassel  of  the  same  plant,  and  the  individual  plants 
of  com,  being  of  mixed  blood,  vary  greatly.  Corn  is  easily  improved, 
selection  and  hybridizing  being  easily  and  very  effectively  applied  in 
making  new  varieties  which  will  suit  definite*  conditions.  The  care- 
ful selection  of  seed  in  the  field  b}^  our  farmers  is  changing  com  for 
the  better  very  rapidly.  Experiment  stations,  see<l  firms,  or  farmers 
who  wish  to  enter  tipon  more  careful  corn  breeding,  so  as  to  get  bet- 
ter and  more  rapid  results  than  usual,  will  find  the  following  plans 
helpful. 

SELECTING  SEED  CORN. 

The  first  selection  of  corn  is  made  from  the  field  containing  the 
varieties  chosen  for  foundation  stock.  Since  the  plant  is  the  unit  in 
breeding,  ears  are  chosen  from  each  of  several  hundred  of  the  best 
plants,  and  the  shelled  com  yielded  by  the  plant  is  weighed.  Where 
practicable,  nitrogen  determinations  of  the  grain  from  each  plant  may 
be  made,  so  as  to  eliminate  in  this  first  selection  all  those  mother  plants 
which  are  low  in  their  percentage  content  of  protein  compounds ;  or 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  may  be  roughly  determined  b}'  choosing 
ears  in  which  the  grains  appear  glutinous  rather  than  starchy  when 
cut  across. 

Seeds  from  100,  more  or  less,  of  the  best  of  these  plants  should  be 
chosen,  and  the  second  year  a  centgener  plot  should  be  plante<l  from 
each.  The  centgeners  are  planted  in  single  rows  placed  side  by  side, 
100  hills  or  more  in  each.  The  rows  are  planted  3^  feet  apart,  with 
the  hills  a  foot  or  more  apart  in  the  row.  Two  seeds  are  planted  in 
each  hill,  and  when  the  com  is  several  inches  high  it  is  thinned  to  one 
plant  in  the  hill,  thus  providing  each  plant  with  the  same  room  as 
each  other  plant.     At  this  point  one  of  several  plans  may  be  followed. 

Plan  No,  1. — When  mature,  all  plants  of  each  centgener  are  har- 
vested and  dried,  the  grain  is  shelled  out,  and  the  grain,  cx>l)s,  and 
stalks  are  separately  weighed.  These  weights  are  divided  by  the 
numl)er  of  plants  actually  harvested,  to  get  the  average  yield  of  the 
plants  from  each  mother  plant.  Notes  are  made  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  plants,  as  height  of  ear,  height  of  plant,  etc.,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  mixed  grain  from  all  plants  gives  the  yield  of  nitrogen 
per  plant  of  each  stock;  or  inspection  of  the  kernels,  cut  across,  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  dark  nitrogenous  to  white  starchy  substances, 
gives  a  fair  index  of  the  content  of  protein.  Only  part  of  the  seed 
from  each  mother  plant  having  l)een  required  for  the  centgener  tests 
the  previous  year,  there  is  an  abundance  of  seeds  of  each  of  those 
mother  plants  which  produced  superior  centgeners  for  again  plant- 
ing the  third  year.  By  planting  the  corn  nursery  the  third  year  to 
centgeners  from  these  best  plants  the  poorer  blood  is  discarded  and 
the  blood  of  the  best  mother  plants  is  intermingled.     To  here  further 
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discard  undesirable  blood,  the  weaker  plants  are  detasseled  just 
before  flowering,  thus  preventing  their  pollen  falling  upon  the  silks 
of  choice  stalks.  Several  of  the  l>est-appearing  plants  are  now  chosen 
from  each  centgener,  and  tested  as  to  weight  and  quality  of  grain,  etc., 
that  the  very  best  may  be  secured  for  mothers  of  centgeners  the  fourth 
year.  In  following  years  the  same  plan  is  pui-sued.  Seed  of  any 
stock  which  has  distinguished  itself  in  the  nursery  can  at  any  time  be 
taken  to  the  field,  multiplied,  tested  beside  standard  varieties,  and, 
if  it  there  proves  superior  in  yield  and  quality,  distributed  to  the 
farmers.  Varieties  which  become  prominent  in  the  field  may  be  again 
introduced  into  the  nursery  and  subjected  to  rigid  breeding;  and 
while  in  the  field,  careful  field  selection  should  also  be  carried  on. 

Plan  No,  2, — A  somewhat  simpler  method  is  to  select  superior  plants 
from  among  the  centgeners  as  grown  the  first  year  under  Plan  No.  1 
and  at  once  continue  the  nursery  selection  as  there  described  for  the 
succeeding  years. 

Plan  No,  3. — A  still  simpler  plan  is  to  plant  and  test  centengers  as 
in  Plan  No.  1  and  save  sufficient  seed  from  the  best  plants  in  the  best 
centgeners  to  plant  a  field  the  second  year.  Careful  field  selection  of 
seed  could  then  be  carried  on  for  one  or  more  years  and  the  plan  of 
first-year  centgener  selection,  as  in  Plan  No.  1,  could  be  repeated  by 
again  selecting  seed  from  the  field. 

Plan  No,  J/., — Careful  field  selection  may  be  made  effective,  as  it 
has  the  important  advantage  of  very  large  numbers  to  select  from. 
When  husking  the  corn  from  the  standing  stalks,  as  is  the  practice  in 
Iowa  and  surrounding  States,  choose  ears  from  many  superior  plants. 
By  weighing,  and  by  inspecting  or  analyzing  for  quality  of  gluten, 
eliminate  all  but  the  best.  In  many  cases  where  hand  husking  has 
given  way  to  the  husking  and  shredding  machines,  results  in  yield  of 
grain  per  acre  may  be  more  rapidly  reached  by  breeding  for  two-eared 
dent  varieties.  Where  corn  is  shocked,  to  be  hand  or  machine-husked 
later,  the  seed  should  be  saved  before  the  corn  is  cut,  while  the  entire 
stalk  can  be  observed.  In  order  to  get  the  ears  from  the  best  plants 
it  is  necessary  to  husk — or  at  least  to  strip  back  the  husks  from — 
five  times  as  many  large  ears  as  are  to  be  saved  for  seed.  Where  two 
or  more  fields  are  planted  to  the  same  variety  the  choicest  seed  should 
be  planted  in  one  field  and  seed  chosen  from  there  for  the  next  year's 
planting. 

While  it  may  be  practicable  to  use  only  one  mother  plant  as  the 
basis  of  a  variety  in  a  close-pollenized  species  like  wheat,  this  should 
not  be  done  in  a  species  like  corn,  which  is  accustomed  to  free  mixture 
of  parental  blood.  McClure,  in  Illinois,  found  that  self-fertilizing 
in  com  caused  a  loss  of  vigor,  and  suspected  that  self-pollination  in 
the  cornfield  may  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  barren  stalks  so  com- 
monly found  in  our  cornfields. 
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HYBRIDIZING   VARIETIES  OF  CORN. 

In  the  work  of  variety  fonnation  hybridizing  is  very  useful.  Before 
hybridizing  two  varieties  of  corn  it  is  best  to  carefully  select  each  so 
as  to  get  mother  plants  of  superior  worth.  Any  one  of  several  simple 
plans  may  be  pursued  in  cross- pollinating. 

First  plan. — Alternate  rows  of  each  may  be  planted  and  one  kind 
detasseled,  so  as  to  insure  pollination  by  the  other.  Seeds  from  the 
resulting  ears  may  be  jjlanted  for  two  or  three  years,  that  the  mixing 
of  blood  may  continue  in  the  production  of  variations.  From  a  field 
of  at  least  an  acre  of  this  mixed  corn  superior  plants  may  then  be 
chosen  for  planting,  as  indicated  under  the  plans  of  selection  outlined 
above. 

Second  plan. — Seeds  of  the  choice  plants  of  two  varieties  may  be 
mixed  in  bulk  and  planted  in  the  corn  nursery,  one  seed  in  a  hill,  as 
above  mentioned,  so  that  mixing  may  occur  naturally.  By  detasseling 
or  removing  all  but  the  best  plants  before  flowering  time,  only  good 
plants  will  cross,  and  the  best  plants  may  be  chosen  for  mother  plants. 

Third  plan. — Hybrids  may  be  made  by  hand  pollinating,  (a)  choos- 
ing superior  plants  in  two  separate  stocks  in  carefully  planted  nurse- 
ries; (b)  choosing  plants  in  a  nursery  where  the  two  varieties  are 
planted  in  alternate  rows;  (c)  choosing  plants  in  two  ordinary  fields, 
either  near  together  or  far  removed  from  each  other. 

In  hand  pollinating,  cloth  bags  10  by  20  inches  are  used  to  cover  the 
ear  of  the  plant  of  one  variety  and  the  tassel  of  the  other  variety  to 
be  crossed.  These  are  slipped  on  and  tied  a  few  days  before  the  flow- 
ers mature.  The  bag  on  the  ear  is  removed — temporarily  protecting 
the  ear  from  other  pollen  by  an  umbrella — and  pollen  from  the  bag 
containing  the  tassel  is  dusted  upon  it.  This  should  be  repeated 
daily  for  two  or  more  days  that  the  ear  may  be  fully  fertilized.  The 
further  breeding  of  the  mixed  stocks  from  the  hybrid  ears  thus  pro- 
duced may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  in  any  case  large  num- 
bers of  plants  should  be  grown  for  two  or  three  years,  that  the 
variations  inaugurated  by  the  mixture  of  the  two  races  of  blood 
may  have  ample  opportunity  to  go  forward.  These  stocks  may  be 
planted  in  the  field  for  a  few  years,  where  a  very  large  number  of 
plants  may  be  used,  and  from  which  in  the  second  or  third  year  supe- 
rior mother  plants  may  be  chosen,  that  their  seeds  may  be  taken 
into  the  corn  nursery  for  further  selection,  as  already  outlined  under 
"Selecting  seed  corn." 

Since  the  nitrogen  determination  can  now  be  so  cheaply  made,  it 
would  seem  that  the  breeding  of  corn  with  heavier  yield  and  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  could  be  made  profitable t)n  an  extensive 
scale.  Nitrogen  added  to  our  corn  crop  would  be  as  valuable  as  sugar 
to  the  sugar  beet.  The  addition  of  nitrogen  will  no  doubt  be  much 
slower  and  more  difficult  than  the  addition  of  sugar,  but  should  amply 
repay  the  State  or  private  plant  breeders  for  the  expense.     Careful 
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notes,  records,  and  pedi^ee  summaries  can  be  worked  out  for  the 
mother  plants  and  their  centgeners  of  progeny  in  careful  bi'eeding  of 
com  in  much  the  same  manner  as  has  been  outlined  in  the  breeding 
of  wheat.  The  yield,  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  size,  form,  and  char- 
acter of  the  stalk  are  individual  characters  which  should  be  numerically 
recorded  in  securing  superior  parent  plants;  and  in  testing  these 
mother  plants  by  comparing  large  families  of  their  progeny  the  cent- 
gener  yield,  percentage  of  nitrogen,  etc.,  should  be  recorded,  averaged, 
and  compared. 

Farmers  can  and  do  materially  improve  many  of  their  varieties  of 
com  by  crossing  and  selecting,  and  in  some  cases  they  injure  good 
varieties  by  injudicious  crossing.  Once  a  superior  variety  is  obtained, 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  another  or  replaced  by 
another  without  the  best  of  prooi  that  the  change  will  be  for  the 
better. 

BREEDING  TIMOTHY. 

In  1889  the  writer  gathered  seeds  from  numerous  timothy  plants 
found  along  the  wayside  and  on  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Minnesota  experiment  station.  A  hundred  or  so  seeds  from  each 
mother  plant  were  planted  in  a  plot,  one  seed  in  a  hill,  the  hills  being 
12  by  18  inches  apart.  When  these  plants  were  2  years  old,  each 
having  stooled,  making  a  bunch  a  foot  or  more  across,  the  best  plants 
were  chosen  from  the  best  plots.  Seeds  from  these  best  plants  were 
harvested  and  plots  were  similarly  planted,  and  this  process  was 
repeated  for  succeeding  generations.  About  50  plants  of  the  third 
generation  were  divided  up  into  settings,  which  were  transplanted 
into  plots  a  square  yard  in  area.  When  these  were  2  years  old,  seeds 
were  saved  from  the  best  plots,  and  this  seed  was  sown  to  increase 
the  stock  of  seed  from  these  varieties.  The  variations  among  the 
plants  was  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  attempting  to  select  some  of  the 
stocks  as  mothers  for  the  development  of  meadow  varieties  and  others 
for  pasture  varieties.  The  seed  has  now  increased  to  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  making  field  tests  of  the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  the  yield 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  meadow  or  pasture  plots. 

It  so  hapi)ened  that  some  of  the  very  best  plants  had  a  tendency  to 
long  spikelets,  and  several  of  the  14  stocks  which  are  being  increased 
in  stock-seed  plots  have  barbed  spikes,  such  as  are  shown  in  Plate  VI, 
fig.  2.  The  three  spikes  on  the  right  represent  the  foundation  stock 
from  which  was  developed  by  selection  the  new  timothy  represented  by 
the  three  spikes  on  the  left,  which  shows  a  tendency  to  branch  by  length- 
ening some  of  its  spikelets.  A  distinguishing  mark  like  this  would 
have  value  in  a  new  kind  of  timothy,  since  it  would  distinguish  it 
from  common  timothy,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  broken  up  into  suc- 
cessful varieties.  But  in  the  end  the  historical  method  by  numbers 
used  for  names  may  be  the  most  practical  way  of  keeping  track  of  the 
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strains  and  varieties  of  timothy,  because  a  variety  of  barbed  timotiiy 
could  easily  be  broken  up  into  strains  or  subvarieties,  some  of  which 
would  have  greater  value  than  others.  Breeders  are  prone  to  breed 
for  the  distinguishing  marks  and  to  exert  their  energies  in  making 
the  new  botanical  characteristics  come  true  to  type,  rather  than  to 
seek  first  the  yield  per  acre  and  quality  of  the  grass  and  hay.     The 


Fig.  20.— Floral  organs  of  timothy.  1,  two  types  of  spikes,  the  righthand  one  in  bloonL,  the  left 
hand  one  a  new  variety,  showing  extended  spikes.  «,  a  single  flower:  A,  9,  empty  glumes;  a,fc, 
flowering  glumes;  c,d,e, anthers;  /.stigma.  5,  longitudinal  diagram  of  flowers  showing  por- 
tion of  organs  within  the  unopened  glumes  at  fc.  4,  transverse  diagram  of  flower.  5,  oater  or 
empty  glumes,  fi,  flowering  glume.  7,  palet.  S,  lodlcule.  .9,  transverse  diagram  of  anther 
10,  pollen  grains.  11,  /;?,  /.?,  pistil  before,  at  the  time  of,  and  after  pollination.  14,  oater,  longi- 
tudinal, and  transverse  appearance  of  seed. 

difficulty  of  planting  these  minute  seeds  in  hills  in  the  field  and  the 
gain  of  a  year  in  the  maturity  of  the  plants  has  led  to  the  plan  of 
planting  the  seeds  in  greenhouse  pots  in  winter  and  transplanting  to 
the  field  in  the  spring.  Since  timothy  is  an  open-pollinated  species, 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  base  efforts  for  its  improvement  upon  a  single 
mother  plant.  Effort  should  bo  directed  to  finding  superior  indi- 
viduals and  mixing  together  their  seeds  for  breeding  purposes.     To 
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increase  variation,  timothy  seeds  from  widely  separated  sources  may 
be  mixed  together  and  seeds  from  the  mixed  planting  planted  in  the 
nursery.  Or  the  stocks  of  seeds  from  separate  sources  may  be  grown 
in  the  nursery  and  the  seeds  of  the  best  selected  plants  may  then  be 
mixed  together  and  allowed  to  cross,  thus  giving  crosses  between 
strong  parent  plants.  In  any  case  these  cross-bred  stocks  may  be 
selected  as  under  the  plans  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  section. 

BREEDING  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  species  the  improved  varie- 
ties of  which  are  propagated  wholly  by  cuttings,  the  seeds  being  used 
only  in  variety  formation.  The  tops  live  only  one  year.  The  age  to 
which  a  variety  propagated  by  annually  planting  the  root  cuttings  of 
a  single  seminally  produced  plant  will  live  before  the  necessity  of 
renewal  by  sexual  reproduction  is  resorted  to  is  not  known.  But  since 
standard  varieties  of  potatoes  remain  prominent  for  only  about  a  third 
of  a  century,  there  is  some  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  varieties 
reach  their  period  of  old  age,  or  senility,  in  that  time. 

Some  of  the  many  commonly  grown  varieties  produce  many  seeds, 
but  others  produce  very  few  seeds;  and  under  some  conditions  most 
of  the  cultivated  varieties  bear  very  few  seed  balls.  Doubtless  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  formation  of  varieties  of  potatoes  may  have 
a  knowledge  of  which  varieties,  or  hybrids  between  which  varieties, 
have  proven  best  to  use  in  making  new  sorts.  There  are  annually 
many  new  kinds  created,  but  only  a  verj'^  small  part  of  1  per  cent  of 
these  ever  reach  the  prominence  of  commercial  sorts.  Luther  Bur- 
bank  is  quoted  as  saying  that  not  more  than  one  new  variety  of  potato 
in  five  thousand  should  be  named  and  disseminated. 

The  potato  flower  is  quite  open,  and  cross-pollination  by  hand  is 
easily  effected.  The  fruit,  "potato  ball,"  contains  numerous  seeds, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  being  developed  into  a  new  variety  of  po- 
tato. New  varieties  may  be  originated  by  planting  seeds  which  have 
not  resulted  from  crossing  between  varieties;  but  the  supposition  is 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  good  kinds  would  result  were  hybrid  seeds 
from  hand-pollinated  flowers  used. 

The  seeds  are  planted  in  the  open  field  or  under  glass,  and  when 
several  inches  high  the  plants  may  be  transplanted  into  the  field, 
where  each  plant  should  be  in  a  hill  by  itself,  each  having  its  serial 
number.  In  radical  hybrids  very  poor  seeds,  and  even  plants  which 
at  first  appear  undesirable,  sometimes  become  the  foundation  of  supe- 
rior varieties.  The  plants  do  not  generally  grow  large  the  first  year, 
and  the  tubers  are  small.  By  discarding  all  the  tubers  of  the  poorer 
three-fourths  of  the  plants,  only  the  best  are  retained  for  planting  the 
second  year.  Several  hills  of  each  should  be  grown  under  proper 
nuraery-stock  numbers,  so  as  to  get  averages,  and  when  the  tubers 
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are  mature  most  of  the  stocks  grown  this  second  year  should  be  dis- 
carded. These  are  again  planted,  and  those  averaging  poorest  for  the 
three  years  are  discarded.  Any  very  promising  sorts  are  now  rapidly 
multiplied  for  variety  field  tests.  These  new  varieties  are  j^early  com- 
pared with  the  standard  sorts  as  to  yield  of  tubers,  cooking  quality, 
form,  size,  and  general  appearance  of  tubers ;  where  wanted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  starch  they  are  tested  for  the  percentage  content  of  starch  in 
the  ripe  tubers.  Several  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
starch  in  potatoes  have  been  devised.  Other  characteristics — as  earli- 
ness,  size  of  vines,  and  adaptability  to  certain  soils  and  local  condi- 
tions— are  also  noted.  There  has  been  very  much  effective  work  done 
in  the  breeding  of  potatoes  by  Burbank,  of  California;  Heine,  of  Sax- 
ony, Germany;  Archibald  Finley,  of  Scotland,  and  many  others.  The 
transformation  and  constant  improvement  of  this  once  wild  Ameri- 
can species  is  quite  astonishing,  and  forms  another  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  by  intelligent  effort  in  plant  breeding. 

BREEDING  APPLES. 

The  apple  will  serve  as  an  example  of  an  open-fertilized  perennial 
species  the  varieties  of  which  do  not  come  true  to  type  from  seed,  but 
are  propagated  mainly  by  grafting  the  buds  or  cuttings  on  other  hardy 
stocks.  While  plants  of  this  class  require  a  number  of  years  to  bring 
them  to  the  age  of  fruiting,  and  still  longer  to  test  their  hardiness, 
quality,  and  yield,  there  is  the  great  advantage  which  comes  from 
propagating  from  buds  or  cuttings.  There  is  not  the  necessity  of 
breeding  them  to  uniformity  of  type,  because  the  cuttings  and  grafts, 
being  only  a  part  of  the  single  seminal  plant,  are  all  true  to  type. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  a  plant  which  has  been  broken 
up  into  very  many  useful  varieties  by  the  discovery  of  superior  trees 
which  have  come  up  accidentally,  as  along  fence  rows  or  about  cider 
mills. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  plants  from  seeds  of  self-fertilized 
api)les  grown  in  orchards  where  the  trees  are  not  near  trees  of  other 
varieties;  but  much  more  where  the  trees  of  different  sorts  are  close 
together,  resulting  in  cross-pollination  by  the  wind  and  by  insects, 
and  where  the  seeds  are  from  fruits  of  flowers  which  have  been  cross- 
pollinated  by  hand.  Many  of  our  good  varieties  of  apples  have  sprung 
from  seedling  trees  produced  from  seeds  from  self-i)ollinated  flowers 
or  from  seeds  resulting  from  natural  hybridizing  in  orchards  where  the 
trees  of  two  or  more  varieties  are  adjacent.  But  in  systematic  work 
in  apple  breeding  it  is  believed  that  more  is  accomplished  with  a  given 
expenditure  by  artificially  crossing  those  better  varieties  which  com- 
bine the  desired  qualities,  and  thus  producing  many  variable  plants, 
any  one  of  which  proving  of  value  may  be  rapidly  propagated  by 
grafting  or  budding  for  dissemination  as  a  new  variety.  There  is  an 
important  advantage  in  the  systematic  method  of  cross-pollination. 
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Records  can  be  kept  of  the  crosses  made,  and,  plants  from  each  cross 
having  been  tested,  the  results  can  be  compared,  and  thus  those 
crosses  which  have  given  the  largest' proportion  of  useful  varieties  can 
be  known,  so  as  to  use  them  more  extensively  in  future  hybridizing. 

The  individual  seed  and  the  tree  springing  from  it  being  the  unit 
of  the  entire  variety,  each  individual  apple  plant  should  be  given  a 
number,  and  notes  should  be  recorded  for  each  tree  from  its  birth  to 
its  rejection,  or  until  its  selection  as  the  mother  of  a  variety  for 
dissemination. 

Each  variety  used  as  the  parent  of  a  hybrid  may  be  considered  as 
one  plant,  since  all  came  from  a  single  seed.  If  from  Wealthy- 
Oldenburg  hybrids  made  in  large  numbers  there  resulted  wonderful 
variation  with  many  trees  producing  good  apples,  all  of  which  mature 
in  autumn,  we  would  expect  further  breeding  of  this  cross  to  pro- 
duce mainly  varieties  which  would  not  keep  in  winter.  If  hybridizing 
Rhode  Island  Greening-Oldenburg  produced  mostly  winter  keepers, 
even  though  only  a  small  percentage  of  good  ones  resulted,  we  should 
look  more  to  this  combination  to  produce  the  long-wished-for  hardy 
varieties  of  winter  keepers  which  are  needed  to  push  the  winter-apple 
zone  northward.  The  characteristics  of  individual  trees  of  the  *' fra- 
ternity" group  designated  in  this  article  as  the  "centgener"  should, 
so  far  as  practicable,  be  recorded  in  numerical  averages,  that  one 
cross  may  be  compared  with  another.  Not  onl>^  will  our  experimen- 
ters be  able  thus  to  learn  which  varieties  are  best  to  cross,  but  the 
more  careful  work  will  result  in  a  better  knowledge  of  the  best  ways 
of  breeding  apples. 

HOW  TO  HTBBIDIZE  APPLES. 

There  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  conditions  for  which  varieties  of 
apples  are  desired  that  the  work  of  variety  formation  of  apples  is 
largely  creative.  The  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  offers  a  pre- 
mium of  11,000  to  the  originator  of  an  apple  as  hardy  and  productive 
as  the  Oldenburg,  equal  to  the  Wealthy  in  size  and  flavor,  and  to  the 
Malinda  in  keeping  quality.  A  permanent  committee,  with  Prof. 
S.  B.  Green,  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  as  chairman,  has  charge  of 
the  awards. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  says: 

The  Northwest  at  present  needs  varieties  of  applies  combining  the  hardiness  and 
freedom  from  scab  of  the  best  Russian  varieties  with  the  choice  quality  and  long- 
keeping  capacity  of  our  best  American  winter  varieties.  A  variety  as  hardy  and 
large  as  Hibernal,  as  choice  in  quality  as  Northern  Spy,  and  as  long  a  keeper  as 
Ben  Davis  or  Romanite  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  prairie 
Northwest. 

Professor  Hansen  is  crossing  and  hybridizing  these  types  and  other 
American  and  Russian  varieties,  as  Siberian  and  hybrid  Siberian 
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crabs,  large-fruited  native  crabs,  Chinese  red-flesh  crabs,  seedless 
apples,  and  other  forms  of  apples  from  various  part«  of  the  world. 
He  urges  that  an  abundance  of*  trees  of  a  new  variety  should  be 
started,  that  the  new  variety  may  be  given  a  thorough  trial,  not 
only  for  a  few  winters,  but  until  "bearing  and  te«t  winters  occur 
together,"  so  as  to  thoroughly  test  their  hardiness,  and  he  is  testing 
many  new  means  of  aiding  the  trees  to  endure  the  winters,  as  dwarfing, 
potting,  grafting  on  hardy  species,  etc. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  New  York  experiment  st.ation,  says: 
*'The  breeding  of  apples  in  an  unsystematic  way  is  going  on  all  over 
the  country.  I  know  of  a  rocky  pasture  where  seeds  were  distributed 
by  cows  which  had  access  to  the  pomace  of  a  cider  mill,  and  now 
thousands  of  trees  are  in  bearing  there.  We  have  grafted  about  75 
selected  kinds  from  these  trees.  The  varieties  commonly  grown  have 
mostly  originated  in  this  way,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  few 
survivals  from  thousands  upon  thousands  which  have  been  allowed 
to  fruit  in  neglected  places."  He  has  made  many  crosses  and  grown 
from  seeds  of  self-bred  flowers  for  the  great  apple  regions  of  New 
York  varieties  which  are  superior  to  those  now  in  use.  His  effort  in 
his  systematic  crossing  is  "to  combine  features  which  exist  in  varie- 
ties which  are  known,  but  which  are  not  combined  in  the  way  we  most 
desire."  Pure  seedlings  are  grown  "of  the  same  parents  to  discover 
what  features  they  may  be  expected  to  impress  most  persistently  and 
firmly  upon  their  progeny,  and  thus  produce  parents  which  will  be 
most  apt  to  transmit  their  characteristics  with  certainty."  If  Pro- 
fessor Beach  succeeds  in  his  plans  he  will  have  varieties  "  with  attract- 
ive red  fruit,  ripening  here  in  midwinter  or  later,  approaching  Ben 
Davis  in  regular  bearing,  vigor,  and  health,  and  considerably  excel- 
ling it  in  quality  of  fruit."  Looking  toward  this  end,  he  is  growing 
seedlings  from  the  following  crosses:  Ben  Davis-Esopus  (Spitzenburg) ; 
Ben  Davis-Mclntosh;  Ben  Davis-Gravestein;  Ben  Davis-Green  New- 
ton. In  like  manner  other  varieties  are  being  crossed  to  produce  fall 
and  winter  apples  which  have  red  fruit  of  excellent  quality  and  other 
good  characteristics,  as  health,  productiveness,  etc. 

Prof.  John  Craig,  formerl}^  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  who 
was  breeding  apples  extensively^  said : 

(1)  In  order  to  do  the  work  of  crossing  expeditiously  aud  in  a  large  way.  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  (juantity  of  pollen  at  hand.  This,  of  necessity,  will  have  to 
be  collected  from  a  region  south  or  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  where  the  apple  blooms  earlier.  In  collecting  it  the  blossom  clnsters 
are  either  picked  from  the  branches,  or  a  branch  of  considerable  size  is  brought 
into  a  greenhouse  or  warm  room.  This  is  done  just  as  the  flower  buds  bey'in  to 
open.  In  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  anthers  will  have  biurst.  and  they 
may  then  be  removed  with  the  pollen.  This  is  quickly  done  by  clipping  them  off 
with  scissors.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of  pollen  of  a  given  variety  is  collected, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  bottle  it  up  closely  immediately  after  it  is  gathered. 
Heating  is  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  pollen  may  be  rendered  .valueless.     It  should 
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be  spread  on  sheets  and  dried,  not  to  absolute  dryness,  but  so  that  it  will  remain 
in  powderly  form,  rather  than  adhere  in  pellets. 

(2)  Good,  vigorous  trees  kre  selected.  Strong  blossom  clusters  are  chosen. 
The  outside  buds  are  rejected,  and  three  to  four  of  the  strongest  buds  near  the 
center  of  the  cluster  are  selected.  In  the  case  of  large  apples  only  two  buds  are 
ohosen  in  a  cluster.  The  work  of  emasculating  should  begin  when  tho  buds  have 
fully  expanded,  but  have  not  yet  begun  to  open.  The  stamens  may  be  removed 
by  the  use  of  a  small  pair  of  sharp- pointed  forceps:  I  prefer  these  to  straight  or 
curved  scissors.  Care  should  be  taken  in  doing  this  work  that  pollen  from  branches 
above  is  not  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  the  blossoms  being  operated  upon.  The 
emasculated  blossoms  are  covered  with  brown  paper  sacks.  In  the  Eastern  States, 
where  more  atmospheric  humidity  is  present,  and  where  there  is  a  larger  percent- 
age of  cloudy  weather,  it  is  desirable  that  paper  sacks  of  a  light  weight  should  be 
used.  The  sack  is  attached  to  the  twig  or  branch  by  means  of  a  string  which  is  tied 
to  one  edge  of  the  sack,  and  is  used  to  draw  the  mouth  of  the  sack  tightly  together 
about  the  branch.  Each  cluster  is  then  labeled  with  an  ordinary  nursery  tag 
attached  to  the  twig  with  a  copper  wire. 

(3)  The  work  of  pollinating  may  be  very  much  expedited  if  a  variety  of  pollen 
is  inclosed  in  a  small  homeopathic  vial,  and  with  it  a  small  cameVs-hair  brush. 
In  working  on  a  large  scale  I  find  that  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to,  in  the  first 
place,  collect  an  abundance  of  i)olIen  and  use  it  freely  than  to  gather  the  pollen  as 
required  and  apply  it  with  any  other  instrument  than  the  earners-hair  brush. 
Having  a  vial  labeled  and  supplied  with  its  own  brush,  all  parts  of  the  work  can 
be  done  by  the  same  operator,  namely,  the  work  of  removing  sacks,  applying  the 
pollen,  and  replacing  the  sacks. 

(4)  The  pai)er  sacks,  if  tightly  tied  on  (which  is  necessary  in  this  locality  on 
account  of  the  strong  winds),  will  prevent  the  full  development  of  the  fruit  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  more  than  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  pollination.  They 
should  then  be  exchanged  for  sacks  made  of  mosquito  bar.  These  are  cheaply 
made,  costing  about  1  cent  each.  They  are  tied  on  by  having  a  running  stnng 
around  the  mouth,  which  is  closely  drawn  about  the  branch.  The  sacks  protect 
the  fruit  from  bird  attacks,  and  to  some  extent  from  insects;  they  also  prevent 
it  from  being  lost  if  blown  off  by  high  winds. 

(5)  The  common  copper  wire  nursery  label  is  used.  One  label  is  placed  on  each 
sack,  antl  first  records  the  name  of  the  female  and  then  that  of  the  pollen-producing 
parent,  as,  for  instance,  "Mercer-Ben  Davis,  '99.**  The  records  of  the  seedlings 
may  be  kept  by  prefixing  a  numeral  in  each  case  and  using  the  initial  letter  of  each 
parent,  as  **  I  M.-B.  D..  99;"  *'2  M.-B.  D.,  *99,*'  etc.  Each  individual  tree  f.om 
every  crossed  seed  planted  is  recorded  and  numljered  separately. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  plant  the  seeds  of  apples  which  are  not  crossbred.  Occasion- 
ally a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  of  a  spe.  ial  variety  is  planted,  and  in  this  case 
the  trees  are  not  recorded  until  they  come  into  bearing.  Then  only  those  giviiig 
special  promise  are  numbered. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Biidd,  of  the  Iowa  Ati:ricultiiral  Collejj:e,  has  made  many 
apple  hybrids,  using  the  Russian  varieties  freely,  and  many  of  the.se 
are  now  eomin*^  into  fruitage.  Several  of  Professor  Budd's  students, 
having  gained  inspiration  from  him,  are  now  breeding  apples  and 
other  plants  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Patton,  of  Iowa,  the  originator  of  Patton's  Greening  and 
other  good  seedlings,  has  long  appreciated  the  possibilities  in  apple 
breeding.     Luther  Burbank  is  said  to  have  made  progress  in  making 
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varieties  suited  to  California  conditions.  He  grafts  scions  of  the  new 
seedlings  on  standard  apples,  sometimes  over  500  new  kinds  on  one 
large  tree,  that  all  may  be  tried  under  similar  conditions.  I^rof .  S.  B. 
Green,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  breeding  apples.     He  says: 

We  know  little  about  which  varieties  to  use  for  superior  crosses.  The  matter 
is  of  such  immense  importance  that  we  should  make  very  many  hybrids  betwe^i 
very  many  varieties. 

BREEDING  BLACK  WALNUTS. 

The  black  walnut  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  breeding  of  those 
forest  and  ornamental  trees  which  are  propagated  by  seeds.  Walnut 
trees  are  grown  for  large  logs  of  valuable  lumber.  Therefore  the 
planter  needs  varieties  which  will  make  rapid  growth  and  will  mature 
early  into  trees  of  large  size,  straight,  and  of  good  form.  In  selecting 
seeds  to  plant,  growers  usually  get  nuts  wherever  they  are  secured 
with  greatest  ease.  This  leads  to  taking  most  of  the  seeds  from  heavy 
seed-bearing  trees  rather  than  from  those  trees  which  make  a  rapid 
and  large  growth  of  lumber.  In  case  of  this  tree  the  nuts  have  some 
value,  but  in  many  species  the  seeds  are  of  no  use  except  to  use  in 
propagating,  and  if  the  tree  bears  many  seeds  it  must  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  production  of  wood. 

It  might  seem  that  the  breeding  of  walnut  and  other  trees  is  imprac- 
ticable because  of  the  long  time  required  to  get  results.  But  the 
time  is  not  so  long  as  might  be  supposed,  as  will  be  brought  out  by 
the  following  suggested  plan  of  securing  superior  varieties  of  walnuts. 

Since  the  pollen-bearing  organs  and  the  ovaries  are  in  separate 
flowers,  the  flowers  are  often  cross-pollinated  from  other  trees,  and 
there  is  considerable  variation  and  opportunity  for  selection  among 
trees  from  nuts  of  the  same  mother  tree.  Likewise,  there  is  great 
variation  between  the  plants  grown  from  the  nuts  from  several  trees 
growing  native  in  one  neighborhood,  and  doubtless  still  greater 
among  plants  from  mother  trees  found  native  in  widely  separated 
portions  of  the  country. 

The  writer,  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  central  Iowa,  planted  some 
acres  to  black  walnut,  and,  the  method  of  planting  proving  very  good 
and  the  distance  apart  about  right,  the  suggestions  here  are  in  part 
based  upon  that  experience.  The  nuts  were  from  various  lar^re  and 
small  native  trees  along  a  neighboring  stream.  They  were  gataered 
when  sufliciently  ripe  to  be  easily  shaken  to  the  earth,  and  were  at 
once  placed  in  trenches  G  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  running  down 
a  slight  incline  in  the  shade  of  a  grove.  Moist  straw  or  leaves  were 
placed  over  the  nuts,  from  which  the  hulls  had  not  been  removed. 
The  nuts  were  thus  kept  moist  all  winter,  that  they  might  be  cracked  by 
freezing.  In  the  spring  the  fall-plowed  land  was  marked  off  each  way 
with  a  corn  marker,  making  cross  marks  nearly  4  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  nuts  were  planted  in  each  hill  of  every  third  row,  ihus  placing 
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them  4  feet  apart  in  rows  12  feet  apart.  Some  nuts  will  lie  in  the 
ground  one  or  two  years  before  germinating,  but  by  planting  three  in 
a  hill  and  thinning  to  the  one  strongest  i)lant  'a  full  stand  can  be 
secured.  Two  rows  of  com  or  potatoes  were  grown  between  each 
two  rows  of  trees  for  three  or  four  years,  thus  giving  a  partial  crop 
to  in  part  repay  the  thorough  culture  and  weed  killing.  Thus  culti- 
vated, the  trees  grew  very  rapidly,  some  bearing 'nuts  in  ten  yeai*s. 
In  the  twelfth  year  the  poorer  plants  were  removed,  yielding  125  posts 
per  acre,  worth  $12.50,  and  sufficient  fuel  to  pay  for  thinning  and 
making  the  posts. 

If  a  plan  such  as  the  above  is  adopted  and  the  nuts  from  the  vari- 
ous native  trees  are  planted  separately,  by  the  twelfth  year  choice  can 
be  made  between  them  as  to  their  value  as  mother  trees,  and  nuts 
from  the  largest  well- formed  trees  can  bt^  chosen  for  further  plant- 
ing. The  seeds  of  two  or  more  of  the  best  of  these  trees  may  be 
planted  in  alternate  rows,  so  as  to  allow  of  natural  hybridizing  in  the 
next  generation. 

Cross-pollinating  may  also  be  done  by  hand  among  the  best  speci- 
mens. Those  between  native  stocks  brought  from  widely  separated 
regions  would  be  most  likely  to  varj'^,  and  thus  give  opportunity  to 
select  useful  new  forms. 

But  even  this  need  not  be  the  limit  of  breeding  operations.  Luther 
Burbank's  cross  between  the  Eastern  black  walnut  {Juglans  nigra) 
and  the  California  walnut  (J,  californica)  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
species  of  our  forest  and  nut-bearing  trees  will  in  some  cases  hybrid- 
ize, and  these  radical  crosses  made  in  immense  numbers,  followed  by 
rigid  and  extensive  selections,  are  sure  to  result  in  the  production  of 
useful  new  hybrids  quite  as  marked  as  ordinary  species.  The  trees 
in  the  grove  mentioned  above  are  now  about  40  feet  high.  They  are 
proving  a  profitable  investment,  and  breeding  them  as  suggested  above 
could  have  been  done  at  slight  additional  expense. 

BREEDING  FLAX. 

In  flax  we  have  an  example  of*  the  breeding  of  a  species  yielding 
two  distinct  valuable  products — seed  and  fiber.  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  there  has  been  no  attempt,  except  in  the  Minnesota  experiment 
station,  to  systematically  breed  varieties  of  flax  for  seed  and  for  fiber. 
For  this  State  the  common  blue-flowered  flax  has  been  found  best. 
This  flax  has  been  imported  from  Russia  at  various  times  during  the 
past  thirty  or  more  years,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  flax  gener- 
ally grown  in  large  quantities  for  seed  in  Minnesota  and  surrounding 
States  is  the  variety  which  has  been  long  in  use  in  Russia.  While 
White  Dutch  and  other  kinds  of  flax  have  been  tested  for  Mising 
crops  of  seed,  the  Russian  variety  retains  the  supremacy,  and  is  best 
in  this  climate  for  fiber  also. 
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The  flax  g^rown  for  fiber  in  the  British  Islands  and  on  the  western 
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Fig.  21.-  Flowers  of  flax,  i,  branch,  with  flowers  and  fruit: ;?,  flower  half  open;  J,  potal;  4.  sepal; 
^, diaerrammatic  section  of  flower:  6,  anther,  with  fllament;  7.  transverse  section  of  anther:  8^ 
9,10,  instils,  before. at  time  of.and  just  after  pollination:  /I, ripe  fruit:  22, diagrammatic  trans- 
verse section  of  fruit:  i.^.seed:  If*.  15,  longritudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  seed;  16,  anther: 
J7,  pollen  graina. 

i^ortion  of  the  European  continent  is  nearly  all  of  Russian  origin. 
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The  farmers  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Belgium  import  their 
seed  from  the  vicinity  of  Riga,  Rassia,  and  after  growing  two  crops 
of  fiber  they  import  fresh  seed.  Americans  who  grow  flax  for  fine 
fiber  have  also  imported  part  of  their  seed  from  Riga  and  pai-t  from 
Holland.  There  is  apparently  only  one  variety  of  this  Russian  seed 
generally  recognized  commercially.  At  the  Minnesota  experiment 
station,  Minnesota  or  Dakota  groAvn  flax  has  been  repeatedly  grown 
beside  that  from  the  Russian  seed  recently  imported.  The  two  were 
apparently  identical,  whether  sown  thinly  for  crops  of  seed  or  thickly 
for  crops  of  fine  fiber.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  Russian  districts 
are  to  be  found  varieties  better  suited  for  growing  fiber  in  dry  cli- 
mates, and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  them. 

For  the  States  of  the  middle  Northwest  two  kinds  are  wanted — one 
to  sow  at  the  rate  of  3  pecks,  or  less,  of  seed  per  acre  for  large  crops 
of  seed;  the  other  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  or  more  of  seed  per 
acre  to  grow  large  crops  of  long,  fine  fiber.  If  a  number  of  such  fiber 
varieties  were  developed  here  some  of  them  might  be  found  especially 
suited  to  growing  flax  fiber  in  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  in 
other  countries  which  now  purchase  their  flaxseed  from  other  coun- 
tries; arrangements  have  been  made  for  testing  some  of  the  new 
varieties  already  formed  in  the  European  districts  which  import  the 
flaxseed  for  their  fiber  crops. 

The  plan  developed  for  breeding  flax  may  be  briefly  stated,  as 
follows : 

1.  Secure  various  stocks  or  varieties  of  fiaxseed,  and,  having  tested 
them  so  as  to  choose  one  or  more  of  the  best,  sow  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  not  over  1  bushel  per  acre  in  plots  of  at  least  one-tenth  of  an 
acre. 

2.  With  great  diligence  seek  among  the  plants  growing  in  the  field 
plot  a  number  of  plants  which  are  strong,  tall-growing,  or  medium 
tall  fiber  plants,  and  a  like  number  of  ordinary  height  which  bear 
heavily  of  seed. 

3.  From  each  of  these  plant  a  centgener,  placing  three  seeds  in  hills 
5  or  6  inches  apart  each  way,  and  when  several  inches  high  thinning 
to  one  plant  in  the  hill. 

4.  When  mature,  take  notes  on  each  centgener  on  a  blank  form, 
with  headings  somewhat  as  follows :  Centgener  No. ;  Height ;  Strength ; 
Average  yield;  Tendency  to  tiller;  Tendency  to  branch;  Evenness  of 
ripening.  Doubtless  the  content  of  oil  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  seed 
can  be  increased,  and  also  the  fineness  and  the  quantit}^  per  acre  of 
the  fiber,  together  with  the  ability  to  stand  erect,  though  these  latter 
qualities,  being  somewhat  antagonistic,  are  blended  in  one  variety 
with  difl&culty. 
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5.  Discard  90  to  05  per  cent  of  the  plants,  and  take  full  notes  on 
the  remaining  plants  on  a  blank  form  like  the  following: 

>^FLAX. 

Nursery  No . .   . 181 

Type   Fiber. 

Date  when  ripe .Aug^.15 

Height    inches..  40 

Number  of  tillers..-- 1 

Number  of  branches ...  5 

Number  of  bolls ..     ...  6 

Evenness  of  ripening ...  per  cent . .  90 

Sizeofseeds do 97 

Grade  of  seed do 95 

Gross  yield  of  seed _• grams..  22.5 

Net  yield  of  seed do  ...  16.4 

6.  From  among  each  of  the  best  centgeners  of  each  type  choose  a 
few  of  the  best  plants  for  mothers  of  centgeners  the  second  year,  and 
continue  year  after  year  recording,  compiling,  and  averaging  the  facts. 

7.  When  any  stock  has  shown  a  superior  habit  of  growth,  yield,  and 
quality,  multiply  it  rapidly  and  test  it  in  the  field,  and,  if  a  fiber  kind, 
test  it  also  in  the  factory  or  laboratory  for  jdeld  and  quality  of  fiber 
in  comparison  with  standard  varieties.  Laboratory  methods  are  being 
developed  for  testing  the  strength  and  fineness  of  the  fiber  and  for 
determining  its  percentage  of  the  crop,  so  as  to  determine  the  yield  of 
fiber. 

8.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  limit  the  parentage  of  a  new  flax  to  a  single 
mother  plant,  as  this  is  an  open-pollinated  species,  but  the  seeds  from 
three  or  more  centgeners  may  be  mixed  together  in  attempting  to 
make  a  new  variety. 

9.  Slocks  once  started  in  the  nursery  will  serve  as  excellent  parents 
to  use  in  creating  new  qualities  by  hybridizing. 

10.  Hybrid  stocks  may  be  grown  in  bulk  for  a  few  years,  that  varia- 
tion may  fully  develop,  the  selection  then  being  carried  on  as  under 
paragraphs  2  to  8,  inclusive. 

11.  Two  varieties  may  be  hybridized  by  mixing  the  seed  and  sowing 
for  two  or  three  years  in  a  plot  or  field,  fiom  which  superior  motJier 
plants  may  then  be  chosen,  as  already  described. 

12.  New  hybrid  varieties  should  not  be  distributed  to  growers  until 
they  have  been  tested  several  years  in  uniform  test  plots. 
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